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TEMPORARY  NOTICE. 


The  Preface,  and  the  General  Introduction  by  Mr.  Hales,  will 
appear  with  the  GloBsary  and  Indexes,  after  the  whole  MS.  is 
printed. 

The  Introductions  in  this  volume  are  all  by  Mr.  Hales, 
except  that  to  Mary  Aumbree — which  is  reprinted  from  Percy's 
Rdiques — and  those  to  Merline  and  King  Arthur^s  Death, 
with  that  on  "Arthur,"  which  are  by  Mr.  Fumivall.  To  the 
**  Arthxu" "  is  prefixed  a  valuable  statement  of  the  evidence  for 
that  hero's  historic  existence,  for  which  the  Editors  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  C.  H.  Pearson,  Fellow  of  Oriel,  author  of  The  Early 
and  Middle  Ages  of  England,  The  Introductions  are  intended 
to  afford  a  reader  coming  fresh  to  each  poem  such  information 
about  it  as  he  would  wish  to  get  together  for  himself  in  order 
to  understand  the  belongings  of  it. 

The  text  of  the  poems  has  been  left  as  it  stands  in  the  MS., 
with  the  exception  of  1.  the  few  corrections  marked  by  [  ],  or 
noticed  in  the  notes  signed  F.,  and  2.  the  expansions  of  contrac- 
tions in  italics.  The  Editors  resolved  at  first,  without  any 
hesitation,  not  to  attempt  to  make  the  best  text  possible  out  of 
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the  MS.,  as  that  would  have  often  involved  restoring  the  copy  of 
1620  A.I).,  or  later,  to  its  original  of  1420  A.i).,  or  earlier,  thus 
destroying  the  very  copy  which  it  was  their  sole  purpose  to  give. 
Emendations  have  therefore  been  introduced  into  the  text  with 
a  very  spaiing  hand,  and  have  been  sometimes  confined  to  the 
notes.  Mr.  Fumivall  is,  in  the  main,  responsible  for  the  text,  the 
proofs  and  revises  of  which  have  been  read  thrice  with  the  MS. 

It  has  been  thought  due  to  Bishop  Percy's  work  and 
memory  to  print  all  the  notes  and  readings  that  he  wrote  in 
the  margin  of  the  MS. — whether  the  Editors  agree  with  them 
or  not — except  where  the  readings  were  only  clearer  copies  of 
the  words  of  the  MS.,  and  meant  to  assist  an  inexperienced 
reader.  All  such  notes  and  readings  are  marked  by  a  — P. 
The  contractions  used  by  Percy  are  chiefly  those  of  the  Glos- 
saries to  Gawain  Douglas  and  Urry's  edition  of  Chaucer. 

The  Editors  tender  their  thanks  to  Professor  Child,  Mr.  Wm. 
Chappell,  Dr.  Robson,  Mr.  C.  H.  Pearson,  Mr.  David  Laing, 
Mr.  D.  W.  Nash,  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  Mr.  Pattrick,  and  the 
Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat^  for  their  help. 

April  20,  1867. 
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1.  The  cause  of  the  printing  of  Percy's  MS.,  of  the  publication 
of  this  book,  was  the  insistance,  time  after  time,  by  Professor 
Child,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  English  antiquarian  men  of  letters 
to  print  this  foundation  document  of  English  balladry,  the  basis 
of  that  structure  which  Percy  raised,  so  fair  to  the  eyes  of  all 
English-speaking  men  throughout  the  world.  Above  a  hundred 
years  had  gone  since  first  the  Rdiquea  met  men's  view,  a 
Percy  Society  had  been  bom  and  died,  but  still  the  Percy 
Manuscript  lay  hid  in  Ecton  Hall,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to 
know  how  the  owner  who  made  his  fame  by  it  had  dealt  with  it, 
whether  his  treatment  was  foul  or  fair.  No  list  even  of  its 
contents  could  be  obtained.  Dibdin  and  Madden,  and  many  a 
man  less  known,  had  tried  their  hands,  but  still  the  MS.  was 
kept  back,  and  this  generation  had  made  up  its  mind  that  it 
was  not  to  see  the  desired  original  in  type.  One  of  that  nation, 
however,  whose  greatest  man  since  Washington  proclaimed  its 
way  of  getting  things  done,  by  his  homely  phrase  "  keep  pegging 
away,"  pegged  away  at  this  MS.,  and  the  result  is  before  the 
reader. 

VOL.  I.  a 


X  FOREWOBDS. 

As  an  EDglishman  one  could  not  but  feel  it  a  disgrace  that 
an  American  should  take  more  interest  in  an  English  MS. 
than  oneself,  ^d  the  more  a  disgrace  that  in  this  case  the 
genuineness  or  falsity  of  the  text  of  a  score  of  our  best  ballads 
was  involved.  Was  one  to  acknowledge  that  the  old  Sidney 
spirit  had  taken  flight  from  its  native  land,  and  found  a  new 
home  even  in  that  noble  North  which  had  at  last  gone  "  thorough  " 
for  the  slave,  fighting  the  worthiest  fight  one's  life  had  seen  ? 
Hardly;  much  as  one  admired  that  home.  So,  though  the 
Percy  MS.  was  long  after  the  time  of  my  section  of  Early 
English  work,  though  my  hands  were  otherwise  more  than  full, 
I  tried  to  get  access  to  the  MS.  some  half-dozen  years  ago. 
Bepulsed,  I  tried  again  when  starting  the  Early  English  Text 
Society.  Repulsed  again,  I  tried  again  at  a  later  date,  but  with 
the  like  result.  Not  rebuffed  by  this.  Professor  Child  added  his 
offer  of  50L  to  mine  of  100{.  through  Mr.  Thurstan  Holland,  a 
friend  of  his  own  and  of  the  owners  of  the  MS.,  and  this  last 
attempt  succeeded.  We  obtained  the  right  to  hold  the  MS.  for 
six  mouths,  and  make  and  print  one  copy  of  it.  This  six  months 
the  owners  kindly  extended  from  time  to  time  to  thirteen,  to 
enable  all  the  proofs  and  revises  to  be  read  with  the  MS.  before 
it  was  returned  to  them — for  sale,  as  we  afterwards  heard,  to 
the  British  Museum. 

2.  Of  the  value  of  the  work,  others  must  judge.  The  long 
delays  and  the  trials  of  temper  involved  in  it,  the  large 
money-risk  still  impending,^  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  being  able 
to  give  only  half-hours  of  hardly-earned  pause  from  other  work 
to  points  that  needed  a  week's  leisure  to  study,  the  great  annoy- 
ance by  which  one  subscriber  has  answered  our  efforts  in  the 
cause, — ^these  things  have  dulled  one's  pleasure  in  the  book,  have 
lowered  one's  estimate  of  the  usefulness  of  it.  Still,  to  say.  the 
least,  it  is  the  getting  done  a  thing  which  ought  not  to  have 

'  The  debt  on  tbe  book  is  over  800^. 
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been  left  undone,  the  ridding  ourselves  of  a  well-deserved  re- 
proach. It  is  something  to  have  helped  to  secure  the  MS.  for 
the  nation,  something  that  ballads  like  The  Child  of  Elle,  Sir 
Cawline,  Sir  Andrew  Bartton  (iii.  403),  Old  Robin  of  Portin^ 
gale  (i.  235),  can  be  read  without  Percy's  tawdry  touches, 
something  that  '^  fiobin  Hood  and  Randle  Erie  of  Chestre  " 
get  fresh  clearness  to  our  view,  that  a  new  Sir  Lionell  (L  74) 
lives  for  us,  and  Balowe  (iiu  518)  is  restored  to  its  English 
home. 

It  is  more  that  we  have  now  for  the  first  time  Eger  & 
Grime  in  its  earlier  state,  Sir  LamhewM  (L  142)  besides,  the 
C<wilere^8  praise  of  his  hawking  (iiu  369),  the  complete  ver- 
sion of  Scottish  Fdlde  (L  199),  and  Kinge  Arthur's  Death 
(L  487),  the  fullest  of  Flodden  Fdlde  (L  313),  and  the  verse 
Merline  {L  417),  the  Earle  of  Weetmorlande  (L  292),  Boa- 
worth  Feilde  (iii.  233),  the  curious  poem  of  John  de  Reeve  (ii. 
550),  and  the  fine  alliterative  one  of  Death  and  Liffe  (iiL  56), 
with  its  gracious  picture  of  Lady  dame  Life,  awakening  life  and 
love  in  grass  and  tree,  in  bird  and  man,  as  she  speeds  to  her 
conquest  over  Death. 

Beal  gains  to  our  literature  are  among  these.  Let  any  one 
contrast  the  contents  of  this  Percy  MS.  with  those  of  the  other 
great  Ballad-Book  of  our  day,  the  volume  of  purloined  Helm- 
ingham  ballads,  selected  by  Mr.  Daniel,  and  bought  (and  rightly 
and  generously  printed)  by  Mr.  Huth,  but  not  containing  even 
one  third-rate  work,  and  he  will  then  have  a  better  notion  of 
the  value  he  should  put  on  the  pieces  that  are  good  in  our 
hook.  Some  are  for  all  time;  others  witness  only  that  the 
neglect  they  have  met  with  is  more  or  less  deserved.  Yet  of 
them  even  may  be  repeated  what  has  been  said  elsewhere  of 

one  of  the  romances  or  novels  of  our  ancestors  ''made,  al  trew 

loners  for  to  glade  "...  Though  we  may  often  be  tempted  to  smile 

at  the  plots  and  incidents  of  the  books  of  its  class,  we  must  yet 

remember  that  those  who  once  delighted  in  them  were  men 

a2 
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of  Noble  birth, 
Valiant  and  Vcrtuoufl,  full  of  hanghtie  Courage, 
Such  as  were  growne  to  credit  by  the  warres : 
Not  fearing  Death,  nor  shrinking  for  Distresse, 
But  always  resolute,  in  most  extreames. 

Written,  as  the  present  poem  was,  in  the  sixth  Henry's  time, 
Talbot  himself  may  have  seen  it ;  he,  "  the  great  Alcides  of  the 
field,"  perchance  enjoyed  it  with  his  boy,  "  the  Sonne  of  Chiualrie ;  " 
and  though  it  lacks  somewhat,  as  well  the  fire  as  the  simple  pathos, 
of  stories  of  an  earlier  day,  yet  there  is  no  need  to  ask  for  it  a 
favouring  ear  from  those  who,  with  M.  Hippean,  know  "  ce  n'est 
jamais  sans  profit  que  Ton  receuille  qnelqnes-nns  des  nombreuz 
anneanx  de  la  chaine  qui  permet  de  snivre  k  travers  les  llges  tontes 
les  transformations  que  snbissent  les  mots  d'nne  langne  et  les  idees 
d'nn  penple."  (Messire  OauvaiUj  Preface,  p.  xxxiv,  in  A  Boyal 
Historie  of  the  excellent  Knight  Oenerides,  p.  xv.) 

3.  The  Manuscript  itself  is  a  **  scrubby,  shabby,  paper  "  book, 
— about  fifteen  and  a  half  inches  long  by  five  and  a  half  wide, 
and  about  two  inches  thick, — ^wbich  has  lost  some  of  its  pages 
both  at*  the  beginning  and  end.  Percy  found  it  "  lying  dirty 
on  the  floor  under  a  Bureau  in  y*  Parlour "  of  his  friend 
Humphrey  Pitt  of  Shiffnal  in  Shropshire,  "  being  used  by  the 
maids  to  light  the  fire."  He  begged  it  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  kept  it 
unbound  and  torn  till  he  was  going  to  lend  it  to  Dr.  Johnson. 
Then  he  had  it  bound  in  half-calf  by  a  binder  who  pared  off 
some  of  the  top  and  bottom  lines  in  different  parts  of  the  volume. 

4.  The  handwriting  was  put  by  Sir  F.  Madden  at  after  1 650 
A.D.;  by  two  authorities  at  the  Record  OflSce  whom  I  consulted, 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  rather  than  that  of  Charles  I. ;  but  as 
the  volume  contains,  among  other  late  pieces,  one  on  the 
siege  of  Newark  in  Charles  I.'s  time  (ii.  33),  another  on  the 
taking  of  Banbury  in  1642  (u.  39),  and.  a  third.  The  King 
enioyea  his  rights  againe^  which  contains  a  passage  *  that  (as 

*  ffull  40  yeeres  hiB  royall  crowne 
hsUi  beene  his  fathers  and  his  owne. 

(ii.  26/17-18). 
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Mr.  Chappell  observes  in  Pop,  Mu8.  ii.  438^  note  2,)  fixes  the 
date  of  the  song  to  the  year  1643,  we  must  make  the  date 
about  1650,  though  rather  before  than  after,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge.  I  should  keep  it  in  Charles  L's  reign,  and  he  died 
Jan.  30,  1649 ;  but  within  a  quarter  of  a  century  one  can  hardly 
determine.  The  change  of  the  shape  of  the  c,  from  the  accented 
foreigner's  shape  ^  to  a  big  j^  (ii.  559,  note  '),  and  that  of  the 
shape  of  the  x  from  a  form  like  the  MS.  &  to  the  modem  one 
(iii.  342/558,  note  ^),  which  occurs  towards  the  end  of  the 
volume,  may  help  some  future  and  more  learned  writinger  to 
settle  the  date  more  closely  than  I  can. 

The  dialect  of  the  copier  of  the  MS.  seems  to  have  been 
Lancashire,  as  is  shown  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  final  st, 
thoust  for  thou  ahaU  (see  i.  20/28,  note  *,  ii.  218,  &c,  and  -si 
in  the  Glossary),  Ist  for  /  wiU  (ii.  218/2,  219/30,  223/145, 
&C.),  youst  {or  you  will  (ii.  219/47),  utibethought  for  «um- 
bethought*'  (L  76/35,  177/62,  &c.),  and  the  occurrence  of 
northern  terms  like  Strang  (ii.  571/332),  gauge  (ii.  572/343), 
&c.  &C.  Moreover,  the  strong  local  feeling  shown  by  the 
copier  in  favour  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  and  the  Stanleys, 
in  his  choice  of  Flodden  FeUde  (i.  313),  Bosworth  Feilcle 
(iiL  233),  Earlea  off  Cliester  (i.  258),  Ladye  Beaaiye  (iii.  319) 
confirms  the  probability  that  he  was  from  one  of  the  counties 
named.  That  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  MS.  was  written  from 
dictation,  and  hurriedly,  is  almost  certain  from  the  continual 
miswriting  of  they  for  the^  rouglU  for  wrought,  KnigfU  for 
night  (once),  me  fancy  for  my  fancy  (ii,  30/8),  Justine  for 
justing  (iL  103/673),  &c.  These  mistakes  have  been  left  in  the 
text,  as  after  a  little  practice  they  do  not  mislead  the  reader, 
and  the  they  and  the  may  point  to  a  peculiarity  of  pronunciation 
which  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  or  some  successor  of  his,  may 
value. 

5.  Percy  suggests  that  the  copier  of  the  MS.  was  Thomas 
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Blount,  author  of  the  Jocular  Tenures  (1679),  £o«co6ei(  1660), 
Academie  of  Eloquence  {I654)y  Olossographia  (1656),  a,  Law 
Dictionary  (1670),  Journey  to  Jerusalem^  &c.,  a  native  of 
Bardesley,  Worcestershire,  and  a  baiTister  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
whose  date  is  1618-79  (Alibone).  The  Keeper  of  the  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum  could  not  find  any  of  Blount's  writing  to 
compare  with  that  of  the  MS. ;  but  if  any  one  can  believe  that 
a  man  of  Blount's  training  copied  this  MS.  when  he  was  in 
full  power,  at  the  age  of  30  or  32,  I  cannot.  The  photoiitho- 
graph  of  Bell  my  Wiffe  represents  the  copier's  hand,  though 
coarsened,  as  in  all  such  cases,  by  the  giving  of  the  soft  paper 
when  pressure  was  put  on  its  back  to  transfer  the  photograph  to 
the  stone.  The  ink-spots  from  the  writing  on  the  other  side, 
which  all  the  pages  of  the  MS.  show,  are  not  represented  in  the 
photolithograph,  as  they  came  out  as  deep  in  tint  as  the  letters 
of  Bdl  itself,  and  made  the  page  so  blotchy  that  it  could  hardly 
be  read.     Percy's  little  notes  are  seen  in  the  margin. 

6.  Since  Percy  and  his  nephew  printed  their  fouith  edition 
of  the  Reliques  from  the  MS.  in  1794,  no  one  has  printed  any 
piece  from  it  except  Robert  Jamieson,^ — to  whom  Percy  supplied 
a  copy  of  Child  Maurice  and  Robin  Hood  &  the  Old  Man  (or 
Robin  Hood,  a  Beggar^  &  the  Three  Squires^  as  we  call  it, 

'  To  the  original  editor  of  the  JRdiqit^s 
qfAniierU  Engluh  Poefrv  I  owe  the  very 
curious  copy  of  "  Child  Maurice,"  *  and 
the  fragment  of  "  Robin  Hood  and  the 
Old  Man."t  Nothing  could  be  more 
liberal  than  the  conduct  of  the  present 
possessor  of  the  Folio  MS.  from  which 
these  fragments  are  extracted ;  and  if 
this  miscellany  has  been  enriched  with 
fewer  pieces  from  that  valuable  reposi- 
tory than  was  at  first  expected, }  the 


world  have  no  reason  to  be  sorry  for  it, 
as  the  Rev.  Br.  Percy  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford,  the  editor  of  the  last 
edition  of  the  Reliqufs,^  is  collecting 
for  a  fourth  volume  of  that  work. 
Popular  Ballads  and  Songs,  ^-c,  by 
Robert  Jamieson,  Edin.,  1806,  v.  i. 
p.  vi.-vii.  In  1800,  Percy  gave  an  ac- 
count of  Eger  j*  Grime  for  Walter  Scott's 
use.     See  i.  342  here. 


■  Jatnleaon, !.  8-15.  t  tft.  U.  49. 

X  See  a  notice  of  him  in  Nichols's  Literary 
Anecdotett  viii.,  147-S,  notes  :  "  He  -waa  the 
ostensible  Editor  of  the  fourth  Edition  of  the 
Relique*  of  Ancient  English  Poefrp."  On  this 
see  i.  xxxlx.  and  ii.  264,  note,  here. 

§  Sec  Jamieeon's  letter  to  Percy  in  Nichols's 
lHugf.,  viii.  8^7-41  :  "  Those  which  I  am 
at  present  more  solicitous  to  linve  are   the 


•  Fmprments  of  Robin  Hood  nnd  the  Bepprar,' 
and  any  other  Sherwood  ballads  that  may  bo 
found  in  it  worth  preserving;  and  the  frap- 
mcnts  of  the  '  Child  of  Elle.'  ETerj-  jierson  tliat 
I  hare  met  with,  fond  of  snch  thing?,  hns 
expresRed  a  vriBh  that  yon  had  done  yourself 
the  justice  Co  publish  the  scrape  of  that  beantif  ul 
bnllatl." 
(For  Percy's  answer  gee  p.  Ivii.  below.) 
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i.  13)  for  bis  Popular  BaUada  and  Songs  (1806)^ — and  Sir 
Frederic  Madden,  who  was  allowed — by  one  of  Percy's  daugbters, 
Mrs.  Isted,  I  believe — ^to  print  *  The  Qrene  Knight^  The  Carle  of 
Carliale,  and  The  Turke  and  Oowin,  in  bis  Syr  Gawayne  for 
tbe  Bannatyne  Club^  1839,  The  reason  given  for  refusing  all 
other  applicants  was,  I  am  told,  that  some  member  of  tbe  family 
might  some  day  like  to  edit  the  book  himself.  But  a  glimpse 
of  its  contents  was  given  to  the  public  by  Dr.  Dibdin,  who 
copied  from  Percy's  list  the  first  72  entries,  and  would  un« 
doubtedly  have  finished  the  whole— says  my  informant — had  he 
not  been  stopt  as  soon  as  his  entertainers  found  out  what  he 
was  up  to.  His  account  is  given  in  a  note  to  his  Decaineron^ 
as  follows : 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1815,  when  I  visited,  for  the  second 
time,  the  worthy  and  hospitable  owners  of  Ecton  Hall,  in  North- 
amptonshire :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Isted :  the  lady  of  the  mansion 
being  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  old-poetry-loving  Prelate  of  whom 
-we  are  discoursing.  The  snow  was  on  the  ground :  the  heavens 
were  turbid ;  the  air  was  sharp  and  biting,  and  the  hours  of  day- 
light were  necessarily  few.  At  such  a  season,  and  in  such  a 
mansion,  what  could  be  more  delightftd  and  congenial,  than,  sitting 
by  the  side  of  a  blazing  fire,  the  inspection  of  the  very  MS.  which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  Bishop's  celebrated  '*  Reliques,"  published 
for  the  first  time  in  1765,  in  three  crown  octavo  volumes  ?  !  But 
what  was  there  in  this  MS,  so  wondrously  fascinating  ?  I  will  tell 
thee,  good-natured,  and  by  this  time,  I  trust,  thoroughly-composed 
reader.  The  Bishop's  work  was  no  sooner  (nit,  than  the  critics 
"  roared  aloud"  for  a  sight  of  the  ms.  !  and  among  these  "  roarers  " 
(more  vociferous  than  Bottom's  "nightingale"  or  "  sucking-dove  *') 
no  one  opened  his  mouth  so  widely,  or  sent  forth  a  more  hideous  yell, 
than  the  late  Joseph  Ritson  :  who  at  once,  in  imitation  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  drew  his  tremendous  sabre,  and  cut  the  Gordianknot — by 
dmujing  the  existence  of  the  MS,,  and  thereby  implying  that  Dr.  Percy 
had  foisted  a  lie  upon  the  public !  In  spite  of  assurances  and 
demonstrations  to  the  contrary,  and  in  defiance  of  the  Doctor's 
acknowledged  respectability  of  character,  Ritson  went  on,  "roaring 

>  Whether  Sir  Frederic  had  the  MS.  in  his  custody  for  any  time  I  do  not  know. 
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away,"  almost  to  the  end  of  his  life,  a  sceptic  as  to  the  existence  of 
this  MS. :  .  .  of  which  here  ensneth  a  most  feithful  and  particular 
description:  for  it  is  not,  gentle  reader,  as  that  dexterous  artist, 
Sir  Joshua  Bejmolds,  hath  represented  it,  in  his  fine  portrait  of  the 
Bishop — most  picturesquely  curling  at  the  comers,  of  a  proportionate 
small  folio — hut— as  you  shall  immediately  read. 

The  MS.  in  question  is  a  narrow,  half-bound  book,  with  blue- 
paper  sides,  and  brown  leather  back.  It  is  15  inches  and  five- 
eighths  in  length,  by  about  5  and  six  eighths  in  width.  Every 
page  has  a  margin,  to  the  left,  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  width 
—marked  by  a  perpendicular  line  :  the  poetry  uniformly  occupying 
the  right  side  of  the  margin.  The  book  may  be  about  an  inch  in 
thickness.  We  have  the  following  introductory  prefix,  in  an  ancient 
hand :  "  Curious  Old  Ballads  wch.  occaMwwMy  Z  have  met  with,**  &c., 

as  on  the  page  facing  p.  1  here.  Dibdin  adds  engravings  of 
Percy's  signatures  and  the  writing  of  the  headings  and  lines  of 
the  Ballads,  and  also 

the  titles  of  somewhat  more  than  the  first  half  htmdred  of  the 
ballads  contained  in  this  curious  and  very  interesting  volume: 
premising  that  those  ballads,  which  are  objectionable  on  the  score 
of  indelicacy,  have  been  crossed  through  by  the  Bishop's  own  hand. 

He  starts  with  "Page  21,  No.  iii.,  Eobine  Hoode  his  death," 
and  stops  at  "  p.  200,  No.  Iviii.,  How  flFayre  shee  be." 

7.  On  Percy's  handling  of  his  MS.  perhaps  enough  lias  been 
said  in  these  volumes  at  i.  132-3,  i.  174,  i.  235,  ii.  xvii,  xviii, 
xxii,  xxiv,  iii.  2,  &c. 

Before  he  learnt  to  reverence  it,  as  he  says,  he  scribbled  notes 
over  its  margins  and  put  brackets  for  suggested  omissions  in  its 
texts.  After  he  reverenced  it,  he  tore  out  of  it  the  two  leaves 
containing  its  best  ballad.  King  Estmere^  which  he  had  evidently 
touched  up  largely  himself  (ii.  600).  As  to  the  text,  he  looked 
on  it  as  a  young  woman  from  the  country  with  unkempt  locks, 
"whom  he  had  to  fit  for  fashionable  society.  She  did  not  look  like 
'*  an  apple  stuck  on  the  point  of  a  small  skewer,"  as  she  ought  to 
have  done.  {London  MagazinCy  1 767,  in  Fairholt's  Costume^ 
312.^   Percy  gave  her  the  correct  appearance.   She  had  no  "false 
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locks  to  supply  deficiency  of  native  hair,"  no  "  pomatum  in  pro- 
fusion,'" no  "  greasy  wool  to  bolster  up  the  adopted  locks,  and 
grey  powder  to  conceal  dust."  But  all  these  fashionable  re- 
quirements Percy  supplied.  He  puffed  out  the  39  lines  of  the 
Child  of  EU  to  200 ;  he  pomatumed  the  Heir  of  Lin  till  it  shone 
again;  he  stuffed  bits  of  wool  into  Sir  Cawliney  Sir  Aldingar; 
he  powdered  everything.^  The  desired  result  was  produced ;  his 
young  woman  was  accepted  by  Polite  Society,  taken  to  the  bosom 
of  a  Countess,  and  rewarded  her  chaperon  with  a  mitre.  No 
one  objected  to  the  change  in  the  damsel's  appearance  save  one 
cantankerous  attorney.^    He  demanded  loudly  the  restoration  of 


'  See  the  Rct.  W.  S.  Blackle/s 
article  on  tlie  Percy  Folio  in  the  Cbn- 
temporary  Review,  Not.  1867. 

'  Ritson's  Ancient  Songs,  1 790,  p.  xix.: 
''This  MS.  is  doubtless  the  most  sin- 
golar  thing  of  the  kind  that  was  erer 
known  to  exist.  How  such  a  multi- 
farious collection  oould  possibly  have 
been  fonned  so  late  as  the  year  1650,  of 
compositions  from  the  ages  prior  to 
Chancer,  most,  if  not  all  of  which  had 
never  been  printed,  is  scarcely  to  be 
cnnceiyed  by  those  versed  in  ancient 
M8S.,  a  similar  instance  perhaps  not 
being  to  be  found  in  any  libraiy  public 
or  private.  This  MS.,  to  increase  its 
singularity,  no  other  writer  has  ever 

?retended  to  have  seen.  The  late  Mr. 
'ynrhitt,  an  excellent  judge  and  dill- 
cent  peruser  of  old  compositions,  and  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  owner,  never  saw 
iu  It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Percy  to  have 
been  a  present  fit>m  Humphrey  Pitt, 
Enquire,  of  Priors  Lee  in  Shropshire. 
An  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Percys  has 
been  heard  to  say  that  he  rescued  it 
from  a  maid  servant  at  a  country  inn, 
who  made  use  of  it  in  lighting  the  fire. 
And  it  is  remarkable,  that  scarcel;^'  any- 
thing is  published  from  it,  not  being  to 
be  found  elsewhere,  without  our  being 
told  of  the  defr-cts  and  mutilation  of  the 
MS." 

p.  xxi.  "  Many  other  instances  might 
be  noticed,  where  the  learned  collector 
hHS  preferred  his  ingenuity  to  his  fidelity, 
without  the  least  intimation  to  the 
reader. 


"It  follows,  from  the  manner  in 
which  this  celebrated  collection  is 
avowedly  published,  even  allowing  the 
MS.  to  be  genuine,  and  to  contain  what 
it  is  said  to  do,  that  no  confidence  can 
be  placed  in  any  of  the  "  old  Minstrel 
ballads"  inserted  in  that  collection  and 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere.'' 

After  Percy  had  answered  Ritson's 
challenge  by  exhibiting  the  Folio,  Kit- 
son  returned  to  the  charge  with  the 
following  words  in  his  Ancient  Engluth  ' 
Metrical  Romanee8,ed,  1803,  i.cviii~cxlii 
and  note : 

"  Certainly  this  is  a  most  extraordi- 
nary, as  wel  as  unfortunate,  book,  and 
the  labour  of  the  right  reverend  editour 
in  correcting,  refineing,  improveing, 
completetng,  and  enlargeing,  the  ortho- 
graphy, grammar,  text,  stile,  and  sup- 
plying the  chasms  and  hiatuses,  valdS 
defiendat  must  have  equaVd  that  of 
Hercules  in  cleanseing  the  Augean 
stable:  so  that  a  parcel  of  old  rags  and 
tatters  were  thus  ingeniously  and 
hapyly  converted  into  an  elegant  new 
suit. 

"The  existence  and  authenticity  of 
this  famous  MS.  in  its  present  routila- 
teed  and  miserable  condition  is  no 
longer  to  be  deny'd  or  disputeed ;  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  a  certain  and 
positive  fact,  that,  in  the  elegant  and 
refine'd  work  it  gave  occasion  to,  tliere 
is  scarcely  one  single  poem,  song  or 
ballad,  fairly  or  honestly  printed,  either 
firom    the    above    fragment    or    other 
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the  girl's  head  to  its  pristine  state.    Reviews  abused  him,  friends 

ment  'for  every  reader  of  taste  and 
genius/  He  would  have  acted  fairly 
and  honorablely,  and  giveen  every  sort 
complete  satisfaction.  Authenticity 
would  have  been  uniteed  with  improve- 
ment, and  all  would  have  gone  wel ; 
whereas,  in  the  present  editions,  it  is 
firmly  believe*d,  not  one  article  has 
been  ingenuously  or  faithfully  printed 
from  the  begining  to  the  ena:  nor 
did  the  late  eminent  Thomas  Tyrwhitt, 
so  ardent  a  researcher  into  ancient 
poetry,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
possessour,  ever  see  this  curious,  though 
tatter'd,  fragment ;  nor  would  the  late  ex- 
cellent George  Steevens,  on  the  bishops 
personal  application  consent  to  sanction 
the  authenticity  of  the  printed  copy 
with  his  signature.* 

"•  ThebishopofDromore(ashenow 
is),  on  a  fcrmer  occasion,  haveing  him- 
self, as  he  wel  knows,  allre«dy  falsify'd 
and  corrupted  a  modem  Scotish  song, 
*This  line,'  he  says,  *  being  quoted 
from  memory,  and  given  as  old  Scottish 
poetry  is  [by  no  one,  in  such  a  case, 
except  himself]  now  usually  printed 
(Reliques  1776,  I,  xxxviii,)t  (*Comb  o 
FRAE  THE  BosDBB  ? ')  to  give  it  a  Certain 
appearance  of  rust  and  antiquity.  This 
identical  song,  being,  afterward,  faitli- 
fally  and  correctly  printed  in  a  certain 
Collection  of  such  things,  from  the 
earlyest  copy  known,  which,  like  all  the 
rest,  was  accurately  refer*d  to, 

*  Live  tou  upo'  the  border  ?  * 

{Scotish  sonffs,  printed  for  J.  Johnson, 
1794, 1, 266)  the  worthy  prelate  thought 
proper,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  all- 
ready  reciteed  compilation,  to  assert 
that  his  own  corruption  'would  have 
been  readily  corrected  by  that  copy,' 
had  not  all  confidence  been  destroyed 
by  its  being  altered  in  the  *  Historical 
essay '  prefixed  to  that  publication  to 

*  Ye  live  upo'  the  border ; ' 

the  better,'  he  ads,  with  his  usual  can- 
dour, 'to  favour  a  position,  that  many 
of  the  pipers  might  live  upon  tlie 
borders,  for  the  conveniency  of  attending 


alledge'd  authoritys,  from  the  begining 
t«:  the  end ;  manj  piecees,  allso,  being 
inserted,  as  ancient  and  authentick, 
which  there  is  evexy  reason  to  believe, 
never  existed  before  its  publication. 
To  correct  the  obvious  errours  of  an 
illiterate  transcriber,  to  supply  ixf^ 
mediable  defects,  and  to  make  sense  of 
nonsense,  are  certainly  essential  dutys 
of  an  editour  of  ancient  poetry;  pro- 
videed  he  act  with  integrity  and  pub- 
licity; but  secretly  to  suppress  the 
original  text,  and  insert  his  own  fabri- 
cations for  the  sake  of  provideing  more 
refine*d  entertainment  for  readers  of 
taste  and  genius,  is  no  proof  of  either 
judgement,  candour,  or  integrity. 

"  In  what  manner  this  ingenious  edi- 
tour conducted  himself  in  this  patch'd 
up  publication,  wil  be  evident  from  the 
following  parallel,  which  may  be  useful 
to  future  manufacturers  in  this  line : " 

[Ritson  then  prints  the  original,  and 
Percy's  version,  opposite  one  another ; 
and  as  you  turn  over  the  leaves,  and  see 
the  blank  pages  of  the  original  opposite 
Percy's  fillings-in  and  alterations,  and 
(in  one  case)  a  blank  page  of  Percy's 
p.  cxli.  where  he  has  left  out  a  great 
piece  of  the  original,  you  can  hardly 
help  smiling.     It  m  a  joke.] 

"This  mode  of  publishing  ancient  poe- 
try displays,  it  must  be  confessed,  con- 
siderable talent  and  genius,  but  savours 
strongly,  at  the  same  time,  of  unfair- 
ness and  dishonesty.  Here  are  nume- 
rous stanzas  inserted  which  are  not  in 
the  original,  and  others  omited  which 
are  there.  The  purchaseers  and  pe- 
niseers  of  such  a  collection  are  deceive'd 
and  impose'd  upon^  the  pleasure  they 
receive  is  derive'd  from  the  idea  of  an- 
tiquity, which,  in  fact,  is  perfect  illu- 
sion. If  the  ingenious  editour  had 
publish'd  all  his  imperfect  poems  by 
correcting  the  blunders  of  puerility  or 
inattention,  and  supplying  the  defects 
of  barbarian  ignorance,  with  proper  dis- 
tinction of  type  (as,  in  one  instance,  he 
actually  has  done),  it  would  not  onely 
have  gratify'd  the  austereest  antiquary, 
but  allso  providecd  refine'd  entertain- 


"  t  Scotish  pootiy,  of  the  l^th  or  16th  century,  has  been  so  printed,  but  not  that  of  the  18th, 
nnlosi  by  impostours." 
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of  the  Bishop  denounced  him.*     Percy  actually  pulled  out  a 


&iw,  JT,  in  both  kingdoms/  This, 
howerer,  is  an  infamovs  ltb;  it  being 
mach  more  likely  that  he  himself,  who 
has  pfractise*d  erery  kind  of  forgery  and 
impoeture,  had  some  such  end  to  alter 
this  identical  line,  with  much  more 
riolence,  and,  as  he  owns  himself, 
actnal  *  ooRBUFnoir,'  to  gire  the  quota- 
tion an  air  of  antiquity,  which  it  was  not 
intitle'd  to.  The  present  edi tours  text 
is  perfectly  accurate,  to  a  single  comma, 
but  'this  line,'  as  he  pretends  to 
apologise  for  his  own,  'being  quoted 
[in  the  Essay]  from  memory,'  haveing 
frequently  heard  it  so  sung,  in  his 
younger  days,  by  a  north-country 
bUeksmith,  without  thinking  it  neces- 
sary, at  the  moment,  to  turn  to  the 
genuine  text,  which  lay  at  his  elbow, 
which  his  lordship  dabe  mot  ihfkach. 
'Thou  hypocrite,  first  cast  out  the 
beam  out  of  thine  own  eye,  and  then 
shalt  thou  see  [more]  clearly  to  cast 
out  the  mote  out  of  tny  brothers  eye/ 
{Gospd  according  to  8.  Matthew,  Cliap. 
VU.  Verse  5.)" 

*  See  one  specimen  out  of  several  in 
Nichols's  lUustraiionSf  vol.  viii.  p.  372, 
Thomas  Caldecott's  letter  to  Percy, 
which  I  print  entire,  to  ask  where  War- 
ton  s  MSw  is  now. 

Temple,  March  21, 1803. 
"My  Lord, — ^An  old  respect  for 
your  Lordship,  of  an  earlier  date  than 
my  personal  knowledge  of  you,  and 
pursuits  somewhat  congenial  to  those  of 
your  lighter  studies,  have  induced  me  to 
present  you  vith  the  unpublished  part 
of  Mr.  Warton's  History  of  Poetry,  and 
to  persuade  myself  that  it  might  prove 
not  unacceptable.  It  is  so  &r  only 
valuable,  as  it  might  not  otherwise 
have  fallen  into  your  hands,  or  would 
not  have  come  there  so  early.    On  all  ac- 


counts we  must  lament  that  at  so  in- 
teresting a  period  the  work  is  left  in  so 
imperfect  a  state,  and  particularly  that 
his  labours  should  have  been  discon- 
tinued for  the  last  seven  years  of  his 
life,  from  a  dread  of  the  animadversions 
of  that  scurrilous  miscreant*  who  has 
newly  done  your  Lordship  the  honour  of 
enrolling  you  amongst  those  (whom  it 
is  very  right  and  fit  that  one  of  his 
spirit  and  character  should  proscribe) 
the  honest  (see  his  repeated  abuse  of 
*  honest  Tom  Warton  ),  and  the  in- 
genious, his  King,  and  his  God. 

"  *  I  am,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's 
very  humble  servant, 

"  *  Tho.  CAiDEcorr." 

From  Percy's  reply,  dated  August  17, 
1803  (Nichols's  lUustrations  of  Litera- 
ture, vol.  viii.  p.  373) : 

"  I  certainly  think  with  you,  that  the 
personal  abuse  of  poor  mad  Kitaon  was 
the  highest  honour  he  could  do  me,  and 
can  only  regret  that  it  deprived  us  of 
the  ingenious  labours  of  *  honest  Tom 
Warton.'  I  assure  you  it  would  have 
had  no  such  infinence  on  me;  for  his 
assertion  that  my  Nephew  never  saw  one 
word  of  the  Advertisement  to  which  he 
set  his  name,  and  that  the  original 
editor  had  invented  all  the  different 
pieces  which  he  published  as  extracted 
from  an  old  MS.  which  never  existed, 
could  only  be  exceeded  by  the  frenzy  in 
which  he  died.  In  his  Dissertation  to 
the  Metrical  Komances  are  malicious 
assertions  and  insinuations  equally  un- 
founded, which  I  should  not  condescend 
to  notice,  but  for  the  kind  interest  you 
express  for  me  in  your  letter."  See  also 
the  episcopal  answer  in  a  letter  from 
Percy  to  Dr.  Anderson,  Jan.  4,  1808 : 

"With  regard  to  Kitson's  Introduc- 
tion, the  torrent  of  gross  and  vulgar 


*  See  R{tBon*8  Observations  on  the  Three  First 
rotmmes  of  the  "  History  of  Englith  PoeffY'  in 
a  Familiar  Letter  to  the  Author  (Esmon)/* 
LmtdoD,  1782,  4to.  iLoitndes),  and  digs  like 
the  following: 

*'  It  was  from  the  MS.  whence  the  foregoing 
pieces  aie  extracted  that  Bp.  Fetvy  printed  the 
LaUad  ct  BiCHARO  OF  Alm AIONS  (Rellqnes, 
ii.  1 ),  of  which  bo  has  inadvertently  omitted 
the  oondnding  stanza.  In  this  inadTertency, 
■8  wdl  as  in  his  other  variations  from  the  ori- 


ginal, he  has  been  reKgionsly  followed  by  his 
learned  friend  the  reyerend  Mr.  Thomas  War- 
ton  ;  who,  neyerthcloss,  declares  that  he  had 
tranBcrlbed  the  ballad  before  he  knew  tliat  it 
was  printed  in  the  "  second  "  edition  of  Percy  I 
— How  onlncky  that  it  should  be  in  the  firmt 
too  I  The  stanza,  however,  is  cnrions,  and  It  is 
to  bo  regretted  that  the  right  reverend  editor 
should,  by  snch  an  onacconntable  ovcreiglit, 
have  left  his  copy  imperfect."— Rilaon's  Ancient 
Songs  (1790),  p.  87,  nuto. 
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little  of  his  favourite  wool,  scraped  off  a  little  of  his  loved 
pomatum,^  to  please  this  Ritson,  but  all  in  vain;  he  grumbled 
on.  We  know  he  was  right,  that  he  said  no  word  too  much 
against  the  falsifications  of  originals  that  Percy  indulged  in,' — 
that  keeping-back  of  the  evidence  you  find,  and  as  you  find  it, 
which  a  taste  that  calls  itself  polished,  a  puritanism  which 
calls  itself  pure,  so  often  demands  of  men  who  should  care  first 
for  facts.  To  tell  the  truth,  and  tell  the  whole  truth,  of  a  text 
or  MS.  is  an  editor's  first  duty.  That  done,  let  any  amount  of 
cooking  or  editing  follow ;  its  extent  will  be  known,  and  no 
harm  done.  But  though,  as  between  Ritson  and  Percy,  I  hope 
we  are  all  now  on  Ritson's  side,  we  must  not  let  this  blind  us 
to  the  great  debt  we  all  owe  to  Percy.  No  common  man  was 
the  grocer's  son,  though  no  one  could  call  him  great.  He  led 
the  van  of  the  army  that  Wordsworth  afterwards  commanded, 
and  which  has  won  us  back  to  nature  and  truth.  He  opened 
to  us  the  road  into  the  Early  English*  home  where  we  have 
spent  so  many  pleasant  hours ;  he  helped  us  to  a  better  know- 
ledge of  Northern  literature ;  and  he  preserved  the  MS.  which 
has  given,  and  will  give,  to  so  many  thousands  delight.  If  he 
altered  his  originals,  so  did  Macpherson  his  Ossian^* — that  is,  if 


invective  which  is  poured  forth  in  it  is 
too  contemptible  to  merit  attention,  and 
every  charge  carries  its  own  confutation 
with  it(!),  except  in  one  pbiee,  where, 
having  no  direct  accusation  to  bring 
forth,  he  endeavours  to  inflict  a  deeper 
wound  by  a  mysterious  insinuation,  and 
there  being  no  positive  statement  offered, 
it  is  impossible  to  answer ;  and  it  must 
only  be  submitted  to  candid  reflection 
whether  tliis  wretch,  who  bus  given 
every  possible  vent  to  his  malice,  would 
have  withheld  any  charge  whatever  if  it 
could  have  been  supported." — Nicholses 
JUtistrations  of  Lit.,  vii.  p.  1S4. 

*  Compare  the  fourth  edition  of  the 
BtUquea,  1794,  with  the  first,  1765. 
BiLson  died  in  1803. 

*  I  don't,  of  course,  justify  Bitaou*s 


insinuation  that  Percy  forged  the  whole 
of  the  ballads,  and  told  lies  about  the  MS. 

■  See  his  Life  below,  p.  xl. 

*  Percy  helped  to  expose  Macpher- 
son's  Ossian  forgeries.  See  his  Letter 
and  Advertisement  in  Nichols's  lUustra- 
turns  of  Literature,  vol.  vi.  p.  668-9, 
and  in  vol.  viii.  p.  382,  a  letter  from 
Malcolm  Laing,  Es^.  to  Bishop  Percy  : 

"My  Lord, — I  avail  myself  of  the 
opportunity  of  Dr.  Traill's  returning 
to  Ireland  to  transmit  to  your  Lordship 
a  copy  of  the  new  edition  of  Ossian. 
At  the  same  time,  I  beg  leave  to  return 
my  sincere  and  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  very  valuable  and  impor- 
tant communications  which  I  obtained 
from  your  Lordship  through  the  inter- 
vention of  Dr.  Anderson.    I  have  en- 
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he  did  not  forge  the  whole  of  it, — so  did  Bamsay^  Buchan,  and 
Scott  their  originals,  so  has  Villemarqu^  since  his.  Men  with 
a  turn  for  verse-writing  seem  imable  to  resist  the  temptation 
of  falsifying  and  forging  old  ballads.*  And  as  contrasted  with 
the  latest  offender  in  this  line,  M.  le  Comte  de  la  Villemarque, 


deavoored  to  adopt  not  only  the  ideas, 
bat,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  precise 
ezpressionB  which  your  Lordship  sog- 
gesttf*d ;  and  I  can  only  regret,  that  the 
Umita  to  which  I  was  confined  have 
preTented  me  irom  introducing  more  of 
that  important  communication  into  my 
Preface.  I  allude  particularly  to  the 
curious  passi^  firom  Taylor  the  water- 
poet,  which  I  still  hope  to  insert  as  a 
note  in  a  subsequent  edition,  if  Mac- 
pherson's  Poems  should  survire  the 
conrroTersy.  The  moderation  and  char- 
ity which  your  Lordship  has  observed 
towards  Sir  John  Macpherson,  have 
taught  me  to  soften  many  other  pas- 
sages and  expressions  in  my  Preface, 
which,  however  true,  might  have  been 
too  severe. 

"  In  the  89th  and  333rd  pages  of  the 
second  volume,  an  early  publication  of 
jour  Lordship's  ('  Five  Pieces  of  Kunic 
Poetry,*)  has  furnished  me  with  two 
curious  detections  of  Macpherson's  imi- 
tations. If  the  controversy  should  con- 
tinue, I  shall  probably  publish,  as  a 
small  Appendix  to  this  edition,  the 
originals  and  translations  of  such  bal- 
lads as  have  actually  been  found  in  the 
Highlands,  under  the  designation  of 
Ossian*s  Poems.  I  have  the  honour  to 
be,  your  Lordship's  most  obedient  ser- 
vant, 

"  Malcouc  Laino." 

'  See  Jamie(H>n's  quasi-defence  of 
foigeiy  below,  and  compare  with  it  Mr. 
Ghappell's  remarks  on  BdLowe  in  vol.  iii. 

'*  Ihe  first,  and  by  far  the  best^  pub- 
lication of  this  kina,  was  the  Sdiques 
of  Jnlient  BSngluh  Poetry^  a  work  in 
which  the  splendour  of  genius,  and  the 
delicacy  of  taste,  have  diffused  such  a 
light  over  the  dusty,  sombre,  and  unin- 


viting path  of  the  scholar  and  the  anti- 
quary, as  has  endeared  to  the  most 
refioed  readers  a  kind  of  study  which 
was  before  supposed  to  have  no  charms, 
but  for  nurses  and  old  women.  To 
blame  the  editor  of  that  excellent  work 
for  not  doing  what  he  never  purposed 
to  do,  and  what,  if  he  had  done  it,  no 
one,  at  that  time,  would  have  applauded 
him  for,  is  equally  unjust  and  ungene- 
rous ;  and  it  was  to  the  allurements  of 
that  delightful  miscellany,  and  of  the 
charming  pages  of  Mr.  Warton,  to  whom 
he  has  been  equally  invidious  and  un- 

Cteful,  that  Mr.  Ritson  owed  not  only 
own  taste  (if  taste  that  may  be 
called  which  taste  had  none,)  for  autient 
minstrelsv;  but  also  the  public  taste, 
which  led  people  to  purchase  his  com- 
pilations and  republications  from  the 
BcliqueSj  and  other  such  popular  works. 
That  Mr.  Ritson  was  most  scrupulously 
honest,  according  to  the  strict  letter  of 
the  law,  I  am  very  ready  to  grant ;  * 
but  I  can  see  no  extraordinary  merit  in 
that,  any  more  than  in  his  atrabilious, 
furious,  and  obstreperous  abhorrence  of 
forgery  of  every  kind.  No  man  will  be 
a  thief,  who  dares  neither  use  the 
stolen  goods  himself,  nor  hopes  to  meet 
with  a  receiver ;  and  as  every  production 
of  his  must  inevitably  have  borne  Mister 
Biison^  his  Tnark,  upon  it,  there  was  no 
danger  of  Mr.  Ritson  being  guilty  of 
forgery.** — R.  Jamieson's  Poptdar  Bal- 
lads and  Songsy  vol.  i.  p.  xiv-xvi. 

"As  the  verses  [continuing  Gil  Mor- 
ns'] are  in  themselves  very  poor,  they 
are  given  here  merely  to  shew  what 
dispositions  my  good  countrymen,  who 
can  forge  with  address,  and  who  cannot, 
have  manifested  respecting  this  ballad." 
— The  same,  i.  p.  20. 


*  Mr.  W.  C.  Haxlitt^B  customary  pbiase  in  Us  Early  Fopvlar  Foelrj  is  "printed  by  Ritson 
wiUi  Ub  Dsnal  inaocuracy.** 
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Percy  was  moderate  indeed,  if  M.  le  Men's  account,  or  exposure, 
of  the  Count's  forgeries  (Preface  to  Lagadeuc's  Oatliolicoii)  and 
a  writer  in  the  Revise  Critique  of  last  year  are  to  be  trusted, 
as  I  believe  they  are  to  be.  Let  me  here  withdraw  the  passage 
in  my  notice  of  Arthur  (i.  412  below),  about  the  Arthur  ballads 
in  Brittany,  for  M.  le  Men  says  of  the  songs  in  the  Barzaz  Breiz^ 
"  celles  qui  sont  relatives  &  Grwench'-lan,  &  la  ville  d'ls,  au  Vin 
des  Graulois,  k  Arthur^  a  Lez-Breiz,  a  Nomenoe  &c.  &c.,  ne 
peuvent  6tre  regardees  que  comme  le  produit  du  genie  inventif 
de  M.  de  la  Villemarqu^.  On  en  chercherait  vainement  des 
traces  en  Bretagne." 

8.  The  extent  to  which  Percy  used  his  Folio  MS.  in  his 
lieliquea  has  been  concealed  by  his  misstatement,  that  of  the 
pieces  he  published  "  The  greater  part  of  them  are  extracted 
from  an  ancient  folio  manuscript  in  the  Editor's  possession, 
which  contains  near  200  poems,  songs,  and  metrical  romances." 

The  Reliques  (1st  ed.)  contains  176  pieces,  and  of  these  the 
Folio  is  used  only  in  45  ' ;  so  that  for  Percy's  **  greater  part "  we 


*  Sir  Cauline. 

King  Estmere. 

Robin  Hood  &  Guy  of  Gisborne. 
4  The  Child  of  Elle. 

Edom  o'Gordon  (or  Captaine  Carre). 

Adam  Bell,  Clym  o'  the  Clongh, 
&  William  of  Clondesljr. 

Take  thy  old  Cloak  about  thee  {or 
Bell  my  wife). 
8  Sir  Lancelot  du  Lake. 

The  more  modem  .Ballad  of  Chevy 
Chase. 

The  Rising  in  the  North. 

Northumberland  betrayed  by  Doug- 
las. 
12  The  Not-browne  Mayd. 

Sir  Aldingar. 

Gentle  Heardsman,  teU  to  me. 

The  Beggars  Daughter  of  Bednal 
Green. 

Sir  Andrew  Barton. 

Lady  Bothwell's  Lament 

The  Murder  of  the  King  of  Scotts. 
(The  King  of  Scots  &  Andrew 
Browne,  though  in  the    Folio^ 


was  printed  by  Percy  from  the 
Antiquaries  copy.) 

Maiy  Ainbree. 
20  The  Winning  of  Cales. 

The  Spanish  Lady's  Love. 

The  Complaint  of  Conscience. 

K.  John  &  the  Abbot  of  Canter- 
bury. 
2*  The  Heir  of  Lynne. 

To  Althea    from    Prison    (When 
Love  with  unoonfined  wings). 

Old  Tom  of  Bedlam. 

The  Boy  &  the  Mantle. 
28  The  Marriage  of  Sir  Gawaine. 

Kini?  Arthur's  Death.  1         .    . , 

The  Legend  of  King    l^«  ^^^  the 

Arthur.  J 

Glasgerion. 
82  Old  Sir  Robin  of  Portingale. 

Child  Waters. 

Little  Musgrave  &  Lady  Barnard. 

Gil  Morrice. 
»6  Legend  of  Sir  Guy. 

Guy  &;  Amarant 

The  Shepherd's  Resolution. 
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should  read  **  about  one  fourth,"  and,  if  his  tenn."  extracted  "  is 
to  be  taken  strictly,  ^^  not  one  sixth."  It  is  perhaps  too  bad  to 
follow  Bp.  Colenso  in  applying  the  test  of  numbers  to  poetical 
statements,  but  the  result  may  as  well  be  known. 

9.  Feeling  that  the  ballads  of  the  FoUo  had  been  doctored 
enough,  and  that  the  object  of  our  book  was  to  give  the  texts  just 
as  they  stood  in  the  MS.,  we  have  left  their  mistakes  and  defects 
alone,^  except  in  a  very  few  cases  where  a  word  has  been  altered, 
and  notice  given  in  the  notes.  Wittingly  there  has  been  no 
concealment  from  the  reader,  though  now  and  then  a  mistake 
may,  nay  mu8t>  have  crept  in.  But  we  have  tried  to  deal  fairly 
both  with  the  MS.  and  the  reader,  giving  to  the  latter  the  former, 
and  all  the  former,  as  it  stands.  Some  of  the  tags  at  the  ends 
of  words  which  we  could  not  distinguish  from  ^'s,  another  reader 
may  be  able  to ;  some  of  the  undotted  i's  another  reader  may 
reject  as  superfluous  strokes  :  the  differences  likely  to  occur  in 
reading  a  MS.  may  be  seen  by  the  notes  of  Sir  F.  Madden's 
variations  from  our  text  of  the  Carle  off  CarlUe,  iii.  277.  The 
expansions  of  contractions  are  mairked  in  the  text  by  italics, 
after  the  German  plan  introduced  (I  believe)  to  the  English 
public  by  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes  in  his  edition  of  The  Play  of 
ihe  Sacrament  for  the  Philological  Society,  and  wisely  adopted 
by  our  Early  English  Text  Society.  The  comparison  of  the  MS. 
texts  with  those  of  Percy  from  the  MS.  has  not  been  often 


The  Lady's  FaU« 
40  The  King  of  France's  Daughter. 
A  Lorer  of  Late. 
The  King  &  MiUer  of  Mansfield. 
Ihilcina. 
44  The  Wandering  Prince  of  Troy. 

The  Aspiring  Shepherd. 
In  some  of  these,  as  the  "  Child  of 
Elle,'*  &Cm  the  Folio  merely  suggested 
the  poem  that  Percy  wrote  and  printed. 
In  others,  as  the  "  Not-browne  Mayd," 
&c,  the  Folio  vas  only  used  for  an  occa- 
sional  emendation  of  the  copy  really 
printed  from.    Ferc/s  "Valentino  & 


Ursine  "  is  his  own,  and  mainly  on  the 
plan  of  "  the  old  stoiy-book  of  Valen- 
tine &  Orson.'* 

'  This  plan  offers  on  the  one  hand  a 
justification  for  Percy's  feeling  obliged 
to  make  aome  alterations  in  the  text  of 
his  MS.,  and  on  the  other  lays  us  open 
to  the  charge  of  abnegating  the  true 
function  of  editors,  &c.  &c.  But  we 
deliberately  declined  to  make  our  edi- 
tion a  critical  one,  though  at  some 
future  time  we  (or  one  of  us)  may 
undertake  the  task  as  to  the  best  of  the 
ballads  and  romances. 
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attempted.  It  was  an  ungrateful  task^  and  we  have  left  it  to 
future  readers  and  editors  who  care  to  undertake  it.  We  have, 
however,  given  a  sample  of  Percy's  corrections  in  Old  Robin  of 
Portingale^  i.  235 ;  Conscience^  ii.  184 ;  Ladyea  Fall  (partly),  ii. 
246 ;  Earle  Bodwelly  ii.  260 ;  Sir  Cawline,  iii.  1 ;  Sir  Andretv 
Barttony  iii.  399  ;  and  others  are  alluded  to  in  the  Introductions. 
For  the  MS.  itself,  all  that  I  have  done  is,  to  arrange  and  mend 
its  fragments  at  the  end,  to  stop  further  tears  in  some  places  by 
patches  of  gummed  paper,  and  to  prevent  the  further  breaking- 
in>two  of  the  early  pages  (from  the  weight  of  the  first  half-pages 
spared  by  the  maids  from  Mr.  Pitt's  fire)  by  getting  a  binder  to 
put  a  stiff  guard  of  pasteboard  behind  these  half  pages,  to  carry 
their  weight.  Our  constant  use  of  the  MS.  also  necessitated  the 
rebacking  of  it;  and  a  few  bits  more  of  eaten-through,  ink- 
saturated  patches  have  been  broken  away  by  the  frequent  turning 
over  of  the  leaves.  This  is  the  only  injury  to  it  that  our  fuss 
and  care  could  not  prevent. 

10.  The  Introductions  are  nearly  all  by  Mr.  Hales.  The 
help  they  have  been,  and  the  pleasure  they  have  given,  to  many 
readers,  has  been  testified  to  me  with  a  warmth  which  has  been 
no  slight  comfort  to  feel.  They  have  helped  some,  not  only  **  to 
fleet  the  time  carelessly  as  they  did  in  the  golden  world,"  but 
have  cheered  their  sick  beds,  and  helped  to  the  appreciation  of 
the  ballads  themselves.  If  in  some  cases  the  prefatory  words 
have  been  slight  and  short,  if  the  G-eneral  Introduction  spoken 
of  in  p.  1,  vol.  i.  has  not  appeared,  this  is  because  time,  not  will, 
has  failed.  The  range  of  subjects  treated  has  been  very  wide ; 
and  some  little  points  that  will  pass  unnoticed  have  taken  the 
leisure  of  a  week  to  settle  the  dimensions  of.  Volunteers,  with 
bread  to  earn,  cannot  give  up  the  time  to  these  pursuits  that 
easy  men  can  command.     Of  our  little  we  have  given  freely. 

1 1.  Our  helpers  have  been  many.  Indeed,  the  way  in  which 
men  like  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Dyce^  Mr.  David  Laing,  Mr.  Bruce^ 
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Dr.  Bobson,  Mr.  Plaocli^,  Dr.  Rimbault,  on  whom  we  had  no 
daim  of  friendship  or  acquaintance,  have  stept  forward  to  lend 
us  a  hand,  has  been  the  pleasantest  part  of  our  work.  It  is  to 
a  stranger,  the  Rev.  J.  Pickford,  that  we  owe  the  Life  of  Percy 
that  appears  in  this  first  volume ;  and  to  another,  Mr.  E.  Yiles, 
that  we  owe  the  Index  and  Glossary  to  vol.  ii.  pt.  1,  and  vol.  iii 
Old  Mends'  help  has  been  given  us  in  large  measure  too,  as 
witness  Mr.  G.  H«  Pearson's  valuable  essay  on  Arthur,  Mr.  W. 
W.  Skeat's  on  Alliterative  Metre,  and  Professor  Child's  notes  on 
▼ols.  i.  and  ii«  pt%  1.^  To  all  of  these,  to  the  many  who  have 
interested  themselves  in  the  circulation  of  the  book, — Mr. 
Henry  Beeve,  Mr.  Triibner,  Mr.  H.  T.  Parker,  Mr.  Blackley, 
Mr.  John  Leigh,  Mr.  Louis  Crreg,  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs,  Mr. 
H.  B.  Wheatley,  Mr.  Warwick  King,  Messrs.  Stevenson,  Ogle, 
Pickerings  Bosworth,  Bowes,  Williams,  and  many  others, — we 
tender  again  our  best  thanks,  and  must  not  forget  Messrs. 
Spottiswoode's  careful  readers,  the  copiers  of  the  MS.,  Mrs. 
E.  Cooper  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Dalziel,  our  copier  in  the  Museum, 
Mr.  E.  Brock,  and  in  the  Bodleian,  Mr.  G-eorge  Parker. 

12.  The  best  thanks  we  can  give,  or  receive,  are  **  the  wages 
of  going  on."^  The  next  step  in  this  Ballad  division  of  work  is 
to  print  the  whole  of  Pepys's  Collection  in  the  library  of 
Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  the  Boxburghe  and  Bagford 
Collections  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Ashmole,  Bawlinson, 
and  Douce  in  the  Bodleian,  Mr.  Ewing's  Collection  (if  he  will 
allow  it),  and  such  MS.  Ballads  as  cau  be  found, — ^as  they  stand, 
without  selection  or  castration.'     And  as  we  have  made  a  fair 


>  Mr.  G.  E.  AdasDB,  Mr.  K  Peacock, 
Mr.  W.  G.  HazUtt^  Mr.  Biockie,  &c., 
hare  also  oontributed  notes. 

*  Tennyson's  "  Wages.**  Macmillan*s 
Mt^arme,  Jan.  1S6S. 

*  I  saj  this  without  having  seen  any 
of  the  collections,  for  I  think  with  Lord 
Maeaolay,  in  what  he  said  in  his  Easti^s, 
ii.  p.  149-61,  ed.  lSd4,  when  defending 

VOL.  I. 


Leigh  Hnnt's  edition  of  the  works  of 
Wycherley,  &c.,  that  we  cannot  wish 
that  a  ciass  of  works  "which  illas- 
tiates  the  character  of  an  important 
epoch  in  letters,  politics,  and  morals, 
should  disappear  from  the  world."  "  The 
yirtne  which  the  world  wants  is  a  health- 
ful virtue,  not  a  valetudinarian  virtue, 
a  virtue  which  can  expose  itself  to  the 
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start  at  Ballads  with  this  Percy  book,  it  seems  a  pity  to  stop 
till  we  have  reprinted  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  collections. 
We  are  bound  to  go  through  with  them.  I  have  therefore 
made  arrangements  for  a  Bdllad  Society ^  which  will  begin  to 
publish  ne3ct  year,  and  work  steadily  through  the  whole  of  our 
Ballad  collections.  One  can  not  be  content  with  selections  and 
scraps.  The  Society  will  begin  with  the  Pepys  Collection, 
unless  the  Fellows  of  Magdalene  decide  on  reprinting  it  them- 
selves,  as  they  have  for  some  time  thought  of  doing.  I  have 
urged  on  them  prompt  decision  in  the  matter,  as  literary  men 
have  desired  the  Pepys  Ballads  any  time  this  hundred  years, 
without  getting  them ;  and  now  that  the  Ballad  Society  is  ready 
to  print  this  Collection,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Magdalene 
men  either  to  do  the  printing  at  once  themselves,  or  let  the 
Society  do  it.  Should  the  College  resolve  on  printing  its  own 
Ballads,  the  Ballad  Society  would  then  probably  start  with  the 
Boxburghe  Collection,  as  the  oldest  and  best  known  of  its  kind. 
Mr.  William  Chappell  and  Dr.  Bimbault  have  already  kindly 
offered  to  act  ajs  editors,  and  other  helpers  in  that  way  will 
not  be  wanting.  I  hope  that  the  subscribers  to  the  Percy 
Folio  will  take  care  that  money  for  the  scheme  is  forthcoming, 
and  that  each  will  send  me  his  name  for  the  Ballad  Society.^ 
For  other  divisions  of  early  work  I  need  only  refer  to  the  Early 
English  Text  Society's  Beport  of  this  year.  That  shows  some 
part  of  the  mass  that  lies  before  us.  Who  will  be  the  first  to 
get  his  share  done  ? 

12th  of  March  1868. 

risks  inseparable  from  all  spirited  escer-  morality," — *'  not  a  Tlrtne  which  keeps 

tion  " — inseparable  (to  take  words  from  ont  of  the  common  air  for  fear  of  infec- 

another  part  of  the  Beview)  from  all  in-  tion,  and  eschews  the  common  food  as 

timate  acquaintance  *'  with  the  history  of  too  stimulating." 

the  public  mind  of  our  own  country,  >  The  subscription  will  be  a  guinea  a 

and  with  the  causes,  the  nature,  and  the  year, — ^for  large  papers,  ribbed,  three 

extent  of  those  rcTolutions  of  opinion  guineas, — and  the  guinea  yolumes  will 

and  feeline  which,  during  the  last  two  range  with  the  Early  English  Text  and 

centuries,  have  alternated  raised  and  Percy  octaTOS. 
depressed  the  standard  of  our  national 
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LIFE  OF  BISHOP  PEKCY. 


Bt  thb  Bbt.  J.  PICKFOKT,  M.A. 


•««•- 


Thomas  Pebct,  a  name  ever  to  be  freshly  remembered  by  the 
lovers  of  Ballad  Literature,  was  bom  on  April  13,  1729,*  when 
George  n.  was  king,  at  Bridgnorth  in  Shropshire,  It  is  a 
quiet  country  town,  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Severn,  where  Percy's  grandfather,  and  afterwards  his  father 
also,  pursued  the  trade  of  a  grocer.*  Percy's  birthplace  is 
yet  pointed  out  in  a  street  called  the  Cartway.   The  house,'  now 


'  Hie  following  is  the  entzy  of  his 
bi^itiflm  atSL  Leonard's  chxaeh,  Bridg- 
north : — ^  1729.  Thomas,  son  of  Arthur 
Attny  (vie)  and  Jane  his  wife,  Baptiz< 
ye  2»*  AmiL"— J.P.  His  mother's 
name  was  Jane  Knott  H.  R  Boyd, 
in  BeUetf  s  JnHquitieaiifBridffnorth,'^ 

*  Hiia  nooership  having  been  dis- 
patad  by  Percy's  oescendants,  and  by 
a  eoResjxindent  in  Notes  and  Queries^ 
2ifed  series,  toL  ni  p.  34,  &e.,  I  asked 
the  Bev.  G.  Bellett,  the  anthor  of  The 
AnHqmHes  of  BriignoHh,  to  tiy  and 
settle  the  question.  At  his  request 
the  Beputr  Town  Clerk  of  Brid^orth 
searched  uie  Common-CouncU  %ooks, 
with  the  following  results : 

"Arthur  Piercy  of  Bridgnorth, 
Oroeer,  was  enrolled  a  Burgess  of  this 
Baroqgh  on  the  11th  of  November  1695. 

"  Arthur  Piercy  (ffis  Son)  was  en- 
rolled on  the  17th  July  1727. 

**  From  this  it  appears  that  the  gtend- 
iather  of  Bishop  Percy  was  a  grocer, 
and  his  &ther,  Arthur  Piercy  (but  often 
mentionod  as   *  Arthur   Low  Piercy') 


was  also  probably  a  grocer;  but  of 
this  we  have  no  certain  information. 

"Hubert  Sioth, 
Deauif  Town  Clerk,  Bridgmorih, 
"  Nov.  e,  1867^ 

[P.S.  See  Mr.  Smith's  further  note 
in  the  Appendix  to  this  Life. — ^F.] 

Mr.  Cornelius  Paine,  jun*,  has  had 
the  books  of  the  Grocers'  Company 
searched,  but  the  name  of  Piercy  does 
not  appear  there.  Percy's  father  is 
said  to  nave  been  twice  bailiff  of  Bridg- 
north. Notee  and  Queriee,  2nd  series, 
vii.  84.— F. 

'  Mr.  Bellett  says  of  the  house :  "  It 
stands  at  the  bottom  of  the  Cartway, 
adjoining  Underbill  Street,  and  is  con- 
spicuous among  the  dwellings  which 
surround  it,  not  only  from  its  sise,  but 
from  its  picturesque  appearance,  being 
ornamented  with  several  pointed  gables, 
and  being  constructed  partly  of  solid 
beams  of  oak,  in  some  places  curiously 
carved,  and  partly  of  masoniy.  It  was 
built  in  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, as  the  following  embossed  inscrip- 
tion in  the  entrance  hall  infonns  us : 
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occupied  by  an  iroofounder,  is  an  antique  structure  of  timber 
and  plaster,  many  specimens  of  which  are  found  in  the  mid- 
land counties,  particularly  in  the  old  towns  of  Shrewsbury  and 
Chester ;  and  the  little  room  in  which  the  future  bishop  first 
saw  the  light  is  still  in  existence^ 

His  early  education  was  received  at  the  Grammar  School  of 
his  native  town,  which,  though  never  equalling  that  of  Shrews- 
bury, has  yet  sent  many  a  good  scholar  to  both'  the  universities : 
in  1746,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  Percy,  having  obtained  one  of 
the  Gareswell  exhibitions  belonging  to  Bridgnorth  School,  ma- 
triculated as  a  commoner^  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  The  college 
was  then  under  the  able  administration  of  John  Conybeare, 
subsequently  Bishop  of  Bristol.  Few  particulars  are  on  record 
concerning  Percy^s'* school-days  and  academic  life,  but  it  is  easy 
to  suppose  that  the  old  proverb  of  the  boy  being  father  to  the 
man  was  in  this  instance  verified,  and  that  from  his  childhood 
upwards  literature  had  charms  for  him. 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  was  elected  a  Student  of 
Christ  Church,  or  even  filled  the  post  of  Chaplain,  though  in  1753, 
shortly  after  taking  his  M.A.*  degree,  he  was  presented  by  his 

" '  ExcBFT  THE  tiOBD  BViLD  THB  supposod  to  rofloct  no  little  honour  on 

OWS£,     Thb     Labourbbs     thebbof  Eridgnorth."     [A  woodcut  of  the  house 

BYAiL  MOTHiNa.    Ebbcted  BY  B.  FoB*  foUowB    here.]      The    Antiquities    of 

[Qy.    Foster]     1680.'     (See    p.    Iviii.  Bridgnort^^  with  some  Historical  Notices 

here.)  of  the  Town  and  Castle^  by  the  Rfiv. 

**  It  was  a  large  and  stately  mansion,  G.  Eellett,  A.M.  1856,  p.  183-185. — ^F. 
and.  when  the  Cartway  was  the  prin-  *  In  a  Battel  or  Matriculation  Book 
cipal  entrance  to  the  town,  it  was  well  at  Christ  Church  is  the  following  entry: 
situated,  and  must  hare  been  regarded  7  Jtdii  1746,  Thomas  Peircy fXii, 
as  a  dwelling  of  some  importance.    It  Hiis  payment  was  most  probably  for 
is  now  in  a  neglected  condition,  a  lai^e  a  Commons  of  Bread  and  Butter, 
part  of  the  building  is  untenanted,  a  In  a  book  of   Caution  money  this 
part  of  the  premises  is  used  for  an  iron  occurs : 
foundry,  and  another  part  for  &  buck-  Thomas  Pierey,  Coml"  Caution 
sterns  shop.    But,  even  in  its  present  Bee'  of  himself  .    .     .7/.  lOs.  Od. 
rude  and  decayed  condition,  a  certain  8  Nov.  1746.                        P.B.  T. 
degree  of  interest  attaches  to  it,   as  The  initials  are  those  of  Philip  Bar- 
being  one  of  the  few  surviving  relics  of  ton,  Treasurer. — J.  P. 
our  old  town,  which  interest  is  farther  '  In  the  Catalogue  of  Oxford  Ghrada- 
enhanced  from  its  having  been,  about  ates,  Percy's  name  thus  appears : 
an  hundred  years  ago,  the  birthplace  of  Piercy,  (sic)    Tho :    Ch :   Ch :  B.  A. 
one  whose  Uteraiy  attainments  may  be  May  2,  1750;  M.A.  July  5,  1753. 
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college  to  Uie  country  living  of  East  on  Maadit,  in  the  county  oi 
Northampton.  The  living  had  no  doubt  been  passed,  on  accoiint  of 
its  trifling  value,  by  those  on  the  foundation,  and  came  to  Percy 
as  an  independent  member.  In  an  old  register  at  Easton,  upon 
which  Percy  bestowed  much  pains,  and  in  which  he  chronicled 
numerous  events  connected  with  himself  and  the  parish,  is  the 
following  memorandum  of  his  appointment : 

Thomas  Percy,  A.M.  of  Xt.  Church  CoDege,  Oxon ;  bom  at 
Bridgnorth  in  Shropshire  (of  a  fiunily  originally  of  Worcester, 
chiefly  seated  in  St.  Swithin's  parish),  son  of  Mr.^  Arthur  Lowe 
Percy,  of  St.  Leonard's  Parish,  Bridgnorth ;  was  instituted  to  this 
vicarage  (vacant  by  the  cession  of  Enoch  Markham  the  Uist  incmn- 
bent)  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Father  in  God  Dr.  John  Thomas,  Ld  :  Bp  : 
of  Peterborough,  on  Tuesday,  27th  November  1753.  And  on 
Saturday,  the  15th  of  December  following,  was  inducted  thereto 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bennett.  Vicar  of  Earl's  Barton,  and  on  Sunday, 
December  16th  following,  went  through  the  services  of  the  Church, 
Articles,  Ac.* 

Hiis  continued  his  usual  home  for  the  long  period  of  twenty- 
five  years,  and  in  the  little  vicarage  all  his  six  children  were 
bom.* 

A  more  retired  place,  even  at  the  present  day,  can  scarcely  be 
imagined  than  Easton  Maudit.  It  is  a  little  picturesque  country 
village,  with  scattered  farm-houses,  and  cottages  grouped  to- 


In  the  Norember  of  1753,  the  name 
IB  imdoubt€dly  spelt  Percp  bj  himself 
in  the  re^iieter  of  Easton  Maudit.  The 
handvriting  is  of  a  singularly  distinct 
and  beantifhl  kind,  and  eyery  letter 
cleailj  traced.  In  the  same  entry  there 
is  no  mention  made  of  his  having  been 
a  student  of  Christ  Ch^rch,  ever  (kemed 
a  great  honour  even  by  nobility  itself. 
—J.  P. 

'  Does  not  this  "Hr.**  confirm  the  gro- 
eership  ?  The  father  of  Percy's  wife  is 
entered  by  him  as  Barton  Gutteridge, 

*  "In  1756  he  became  resident" 
r?not  tiUthen],says  theRev.  H.E.Boyd, 
Percy's  chaplain  {BeUetf.,  p.  539),  "  and 


was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Willby 
by  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  whoso  mansion 
was  close  to  the  parsonage." — F. 

■  The  Vicar  of  Easton  Maudjt,  the 
Key.  H.  Smith,  sends  from  the  regist^^r 
the  following  list  of  Percy's  children : 

Anne  Cleveland  Percy,  bom  March 
18,  1760,  died  Nov.  18,  1770. 

Barbara  Percy,  bom  August  3,  1761, 
[Mrs.  Isted.] 

Henry  Percy,  bora  Feb.  7,  1763. 

Elizabeth  Percy,  born  July  11,  1766, 
[Mrs.  Meade.] 

Charlotte  Percy,  bom  Sept.  1,  1767, 
died  January  9,  1771. 

Hester  Percy,  bora  July  4,  1773» 
died  Feb.  19,  1774. 
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gether  at  irregular  intervals,  and  with  a  population  of  only  207 
people.  The  church  *  dedicated  to  S.  Peter  and  S-  Paul — now 
beautifully  restored,  where  Percy  for  so  many  years  ministered, 
guiding  the  rustic  and  the  lowly  born — ^is  a  handsome  structure, 
consisting  of  nave  with  side  aisles  and  chancel,  and  has  at  the 
west  end  one  of  those  beautiful  and  graceful  spires  for  which 
Northamptonshire  is  so  famous,  earning  for  it  the  title  of  the 
Coimty  of  Spires  and  Squires.  From  the  quiet  churchyard  a 
beautiful  view  of  Castle  Ashby,  the  stately  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton,  is  obtained,  and  in  a  mortuary  chapel  at  the  end 
of  the  north  aisle  are  some  fine  monuments  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Yelverton,  afterwards  ennobled  by  the  earldom  of 
Sussex: 

And  aU  around  on  scntcheon  rich, 

And  tablet  rare,  and  fretted  niche, 

Their  anna  and  feats  are  blazed. 

Their  old  hall  used  to  stand  on  the  north  side  of  the  church- 
yard, but  has  now  been  razed  to  the  ground,  the  family  having 
become  extinct  by  the  death  of  the  last  Earl  of  Sussex  in  1798, 
one  who  ever  showed  himself  a  kind  friend  to  Percy.  Within 
the  altar  rails  is  the  grave  of  one  whose  sincere  piety  and  real 
benevolence  have  won  for  him  an  enduring  name  on  the  roll  of 
old  England's  worthies — ^Thomas  Morton,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
who,  having  been  ejected  from  lus  see  by  the  parliament,  died 
here  in  1 659,  when  acting  as  tutor  in  Sir  Christopher  Yelverton's  ' 


*  In  the  present  age  of  chnrch  re- 
storation it  IS  perhaps  undesirable,  id- 
most  impossible,  to  preserve  unsightly 
gravestones  on  the  floor;  but  stiU,  if 
the  inscriptions  are  not  transferred  to 
the  new  pavement,  some  proper  record 
of  them  ought  to  be  reserved.  The 
former  is  the  case  at  Easton  Maudit, 
for  the  inscriptions  have  been  literally 
transferred  to  the  encaustic  tiles  with 
which  the  church  is  now  paved.  The 
restoration  is  owing  to  the  present 
Marquis  of  Northampton,  to  whom  the 


manor  now  belongs. — J.  P. 

'  Sir  Christopher  Yelverton  was 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  after- 
wards a  judge  of  the  Queen's  Bench. 
He  died  in  1612,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Sir  Henry,  who  became  a  judge 
of  the  Common  Pleas  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  and  died  in  1630.  He  was 
the  fotmder  of  the  library  at  Easton 
Maudit,  which  was  rich  in  legal  MSS. 

T.P. 
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lily.  A  hnmbler  sepulchre  than  one  in  his  own  oathedral, 
80  aptly  termed  the  English  Zion^  which,  huge  and  vast^  looks 
down  upon  the  Wear.  It  is  narrated  that  on  his  ejection 
from  his  see  of  Durham,  he  refused  many  offers  of  reception  as 
a  guest  into  the  houses  of  the  great,  preferring  to  gain  his 
livelihood  by  teaching,  to  existing  as  a  dependent.  The  follow- 
ing interesting  account  of  his  last  engagement  in  the  capacity 
of  tutor  is  thus  related  by  Hutchinson : 

As  Bishop  Morton  was  riding  towards  London,  with  about  602., 
which  was  then  his  aQ,  he  was  overtaken  on  the  road  by  Sir 
<yhristopher  Yelverton,  who  being  known  to  the  bishop,  though  the 
bishop  was  xmknown  to  him,  fell  into  discourse  with  him,  and 
asked  him  who  he  was.  The  bishop  replied,  ^^  I  am  that  old  man 
the  bishop  of  Durham,  notwithstanding  all  your  votes,"  for  Sir 
Christopher  had  too  much  complied  with  the  tunes ;  whereupon 
Sir  Christopher  asked  where  he  was  going,  To  London,  replied  the 
good  old  bishop,  to  live  a  Kttle  while,  and  then  die.  On  this 
Sir  Christopher  entered  into  further  discourse  with  him,  and  took 
him  home  to  his  house  at  Easton  Maudit,  where  he  became  tutor 
to  his  son,  afterwards  the  very  learned  Sir  Henry  Yelverton.  This 
Sir  Heniy  had  the  affection  of  a  most  tender  child  for  the  good 
bishop.  There  the  old  man  died,  and  was  buried  at  his  own  request 
in  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church.  On  his  deathbed  he  gave  the 
smaD  remnant  of  his  estate:  401.  to  one  of  his  servants,  who 
attended  him  in  his  last  illness ;  102.  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  of 
Easton  Maudit;  and  to  the  church  his  sacramental  chaKce  and 
paten.  The  remainder  of  his  property,  not  exceeding  lOOZ.,  was 
sufficient  to  discharge  his  Mineral  expenses,  and  to  provide  a  small 
monument  to  his  memory  in  the  church  of  Easton  Maudit.^ 

In  1756  Percy's  income  was  increased  by  the  gift  of  the 
Rectory  of  Wilby,  an  adjacent  parish,  in  the  patronage  of  the 
Earl  of  Sussex,  and  in  1759  a  change  took  place  in  Percy's  condi- 
tion, his  marriage  to  Anne,  daughter  of  Barton  Outteridge,  Esq., 
a  fact  which  is  thus  recorded  by  him  in  the  Begister  at  Easton 
Maudit: 

>  Quoted  from  Howitt's  FisUs  to  Remarkable  Piacea,  vol.  ii. — J.  P. 
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Thomas  Percy,  Vicar  of  this  Parisli,  waa  married  April  24tih 
1759  at  the  Parish  Ohnrch  of  Desborongh,  near  Bothwell,  in  this 
Gountj,  to  Anne,  daaghter  of  Barton  Gutteridge,^  of  Desborough, 
Oent.,  and  of  Anne  (Hill)  his  wife,  daughter  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hill,  of 
Bothwell  aforesaid. 


She  was  the  "  harmony  of  his  house,' "  and  is  described  as  a 
good  wife,  but  indebted  for  her  charms  to  her  husband's  poetical 
fancy,  which  has  styled  her  "  fairest  of  the  fain"  We  are  told 
that  ^^  up  to  the  last  she  continued  a  £EiYourite  with  Dr.  John- 
son," and  that  he  said  *^  she  had  more  sense  than  her  husband.'*  * 
The  lively  Fanny  Burney,  Madame  D'Arblay,  calls  Mrs.  Percy 
^^  a  good  creature,  and  much  delighted  to  talk  over  the  Boyal 
Family,  to  one  of  whom  she  was  formerly  nurse." 

A  retired  country  home  like  Easton  afforded  plenty  of  leisure 
for  the  pursuit  and  development  of  Percy's  literary  tastes ;  for, 
as  Gibbon  has  finely  remarked,  while  conversation  enriches  the 
understanding,  solitude  is  the  school  of  genius.  The  fruits  soon 
began  to  appear.  In  1761  Percy  published  a  Chinese  novel,  Hau 
Kiou  Chooan,  in  four  volumes,  translated  by  him  from  the 
Portuguese,^  dedicated  to  the  Countess  of  Sussex ;  for  this  he 
received  50^.,  and  in  the  same  year  he  undertook  the  editing 
of  the  works  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.'    These  were  printed. 


'  Though  on  Percy's  tomb  his  wife's 
name  is  made  Goodriche,  yet,  sajs  Mr. 
H.  Smith,  the  present  vicar  of  Easton 
Maudit,  ''In  the  register  it  is  clearly 
Gntteridge,  in  Dr.  Percy's  writing,  whicn 
is  so  distinct  that  it  cannot  possibly  be 
mistaken  for  Ghx)driche.'* — F. 

*  "  Dr.  Percy  was  a  most  pleasing 
companion,  and  to  me  a  steady  friend ; 
them  was  a  violence  in  his  temper 
which  could  not  always  be  controlled ; 
but  he  had  a  wife, 
*'  Without  one  jarring  atom  fonn'd, 
And  gentleness  and  joy  made  up  her 

being." 
Cradock's  Lit.  and  Jlfuc.Afemoira,  vol.  i. 


p.  239 ;  vol.  iv.  p.  292,  in  Nichols,  vi. 
663.— F. 

■  Letter  of  Dr.  Farmer  to  Percy,  in 
the  ^session  of  Percy's  descendants, 
describing  capitally  Johnson's  visit  to 
him  (Farmer)  at  BinmanueL  Farmer's 
chief  complaint  against  Johnson  was 
his  having  so  much  of  *'  the  essence  of 
hut,**  detracting  from  the  merits  of 
every  one  mentioned. — ^F. 

*  Many  of  Shenstone's  letters  to 
Percy,  stiU  unprinted,  relate  to  the 
hitter's  Chinese  books. — ^F. 

*  Nichols^  vi.  666.  He  was  to  have 
fifty  guineas  for  his  work. — F. 
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but  never  published.^  In  1762  he  published  Miscellaneous 
Pieces  reldtiTig  to  the  Chinese^  in  two  volumes,'  dedicated  to 
Barbara  Viscountess  Longueville;  and  in  176S  undertook  to 
edit  Surrey^s  Poems^  the  whole  impression  of  which^  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  copies  privately  circulated^  was  destroyed  by 
a  fire  which  took  place  in  1808  in  Bed  Lion  Passage.  In 
1763  Percy  also  published,  anonymously.  Five  Pieces  of  Runic 
Poetry  translated  from  the  Icelandic  Lan^uage,^  with  a  notice 
that  '^  This  little  tract  was  drawn  up  for  the  press  in  the  year 
1761,  but  the  publication  has  been  delayed  by  an  accident.*' 
'^  It  would  be  as  vain  to  deny,  as  it  is  perhaps  impolitic  to 
mention^  that  this  attempt  is  owing  to  the  success  of  the  Erse  ^ 


'  Nickoh,  ToL  yiii.  p.  74.  Nichols  to 
Pei<<7,  May  22,  1788: 

"  I  many  years  ago,  at  your  Lordship's 
reqaeet)  took  into  my  warehouse  Uie 
whole  impressions  of  '  Buckingham ' 
and  '  Surrey/  which  if  I  had  not  done, 
they  woold  have  been  all  bunt  in 
Tonson's  old  warehouse,  as  was  the 
ease  with  the  two  volumes  of  'Spec- 
tator/ printed  formerly  under  your 
Lordship's  inspection,  of  which  the 
whole  quantity  are  consumed.  If  these 
Tolumes  of  '  Surrey,'  &c.,  are  at  some 
time  to  be  turned  to  waste  paper,  I 
could  wish  I  had  your  Lordships  au- 
thority for  doing  so  at  present,  as  they 
really  take  up  room  (and  have  long 
done  so)  which  I  want  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  put  me  to  some  expense. 

Vol.  Tiii.  p.  76.  Percy  to  Nichols, 
Nov.  10.  1788: 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  I  should  long  since  have 
acknowledged  the  favoor  of  your  letter, 
but  I  hare  been  much  indisposed  with 
a  lingering  illness,  which  has  hung  on 
me  near  two  months;  but,  it  now  abating, 
I  take  up  my  pen  to  b^  you  will  con- 
tinae  to  give  room  in  a  comer  of  your 
warehouse  to  the  quires  of  the  unpub- 
lished books  you  mention,  till  I  can 
come  over,  as  I  hope,  and  complete 
them;  and  I  will,  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,  pay  any  demand  for  warehouse 
room,  or  indemnify  yon  to  the  utmost 


for  any  inconvenience  or  loss  that,  as 
you  intimate,  may  have  attended  them ; 
and  shall  besides  remain,  dear  Sir,  your 
much  obliged  servant, 

**  Tho.  Dbomokb." 

Vol.  viii.  p.  289.  Percy  to  Horace 
Walpole,  Aug.  11,  1792: 

"  I  have  at  length  been  able  to  collect 
for  your  Lordship  the  sheets  of  Lord 
Surrey  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
They  have  been  printed  off  about  twenty- 
five  years.  Since  the  death  of  Jacob 
Tonson,  at  whose  instance  they  were 
undertaken,  and  who  ought  to  have  as- 
signed them  to  other  persons,  they  have 
been  wholly  discontinued.  My  fondness 
for  these  pursuits  declining,  I  laid  both 
these  works  aside  till  I  could  offer 
them  to  some  voun^r  editor  than  my- 
self, who  could  with  more  propriety 
resume  them.  I  have  now  an  ingenious 
nephew,  of  both  my  names,  who  is  a 
fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  in  Oxford, 
and  both  able  and  desirous  to  complete 
them.  To  him  I  have  given  all  the 
sheets  so  long  since  printed  off,  and 
whatever  papers  I  had  upon  the  sub- 
ject."—F. 

■  Lowndes  gives  Percy  another  book 
in  1762 :  The  Matrons,  Six  short  His- 
torus,  edited  by  Thomas  Percy,  Bp.  of 
Dromore. — F. 

•  See  Appendix  to  this  Life,  vii.  — F. 

*  Fragments  of  ancient  Poetry^  col- 
lected in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
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fragments "  (Pref.)  It  is  inscribed  to  such  curious  persons 
as  study  the  ancient  languages  of  the  north,  and  that  that 
study  ^'  is  not  dry  or  unamusive,  this  little  work  it  is  hoped  will 
demonstrate."  Again  this  industrious  writer  gave  to  the  public 
anonymously  in  1764,  A  New  Translation  of  the  Song  of 
Solomon, from  the  Hebrew j  ivUh  a  Commentary  and  Notes; 
and  in  the  same  year  he  also  brought  out  a  Key  to  the  New 
Testament,  which  became  popular,  though  it  is  now  almost 
forgotten.^     It  was  in  the  summer  of  this  year  that  Dr.  Johnson, 


translated  from  the  Gaelic  or  Erae  lan- 
guage, Edin.  1760,  8vo.,  pp.  70.  The 
first  OsBianic  publication  of  James 
Macpherson,  the  "diBcoyerer"  of  this 
poet.    Lowndes. — F. 

1  In  1764,  too,  Percy  undertook  an 
edition  of  the  Spectator  and  Guardian, 
and  in  1766  of  the  Tatl&r  for  Tonson, 
and  was  evidently  much  interested  in 
the  work.  His  editorial  canons  may  be 
seen  in  NichoU,  yi.  667-9|  with  agree- 
ments and  accounts,  from  which  the 
following  extracts  are  made : 


"  May,  1764. 
"  Whereas  an  edition  of  the  Spectator 
and  Guardian  is  preparing  for  tne  press 
with  explanatory  notes  on  many-  pas- 
sages, that  by  length  of  time  are  become 
obscure,  and  also  an  aocoimt  of  the 
names  of  some  of  the  occasional  writers 
in  those  books  not  mentioned  in  any  of 
the  former  editions,  together  with  a 
table  of  contents  to  be  prefixed  to  each 
volume,  and  new  translations  of  several 
of  the  mottoes,  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Thomas 
Percy,  of  Easton  Mauduit,  in  the  county 
of  Northampton.  ..." 
Nichols,  i2/iM^  qf  LU^  voL  vi.  p.  660. 


"  Account  between  Bev.  Mr,  Fercy  and  Meears,  Toneon. 

J.  and  E.  Tonson,  Brs. 

To  the  Ber.  Mr.  Percy. 

«    «.    d. 
1761.    June  12.    By  agreement  for  an  edition  of  the  Buke  of 

Buckingham's  Works     .  .  .    62  10    0 

1763.  March  24.    By  an  agreement  for  an  edition  of  Lord 

Surrey's  Poems .  .  .  .    21     0    0 

1764.  May  6.    By  agreement  for  notes  to  Spectator  and 

Guardian  •  .  .  .  106    0    0 


"March  16,  1766. 

''Whereas  Thomas  Percy,  clerk,  of 
Easton  Mauduit,  in  the  county  of 
Northampton,  is  preparing  for  the  press 
a  new  edition  of  the  TatSr^  with  expla- 
natory notes,  after  the  manner  of  his 
new  eidition  of  the  Spectator  and  Guar^ 
dian,  now  printing.  .  .  ,** 

Nichols,  lUust,  of  Lit.  vi.  p.  661. 

These  works,  says  Percy  (Nichols^ 
vi.  673,)  "  my  becoming  Domestic  Chap- 
lain and  Secretary  to  the  present  Duke 
of  Northumberland  prevented  me  from 


178  10    0"    Ibid. 

executing,  as  my  time  became  appro- 
priated, and  his  Grace's  employment 
left  me  not  sufficient  leisure  for  so  vo- 
luminous a  pece  of  authorship."  Dr. 
Calder  took  the  work  up ;  2  vols,  were 
printed;  perhaps  some  sheets  of  a  third. 
Nichols  was  to  have  reprinted  these, 
and  completed  the  edition  with  Percy's 
notes,  &&  The  Tatlers  only  were 
brought  out  in  6  vols.  8vo.  1786  (N.  vi. 
576).  The  principal  merit  of  the  edi- 
tion is  due  to  Dr.  Calder.    NichoU, — F. 
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the  great  lexicographer,  paid  his  long^promised  visit  to  the 

Vicarage  at  Easton  Maudit^  which  was  called  a  dull  parsonage, 

in  a  dull  county,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  summer 

months  with  his  friend  Percy.^    No  doubt  the  litde  study  there 

was' the  scene  of  many  a  learned  argument  and  discussion,  and 

the  question  concerning  the  publication  of  the  Rdiquea  again 

and  again  debated.    Often,  too,  must  they  have  paced  the  little 

terrace  in  the  garden, — still  called  Dr.  Johnson's  Walk,  by  the 

side  of  which  Northamptonshire  young  ladies  now  play  at 

croquet, — ''  in  sweet  converse  "  on  a  subject  which  was  at  the 

time  of  absorbing  interest  to  the  Vicar's  mind.     For  Percy  had 

long  before  this  been  engaged  on  the  collection  of  old  ballads, 

and  was  on  the  eve  of  issuing  a  book  destined  not  only  to  raise 

him  to  eminence  in  his  profession,  but  to  render  his  name  a 

^  household  word  "  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken— 

the  Rdiquea  of  Ancient  English  Poetry. 

The  merit  of  originating  the  work  would  seem  in  the  first 

instance  to  have  been  that  of  the  poet  Shenstone,  who  thus 

writes  on  March  1, 1761,  to  a  friend  * : 

Yon  have  heard  me  speak  of  Mr.  Percy ;  he  was  in  treaiy  with 
Mr.  James  Dodsley,  for  the  publication  of  our  best  old  ballads  in 
three  volumes.  He  has  a  large  folio  MS.  of  ballads  which  he  showed 
me,  and  which,  with  his  own  natural  and  acquired  talents,  would 
qnalify  him  for  the  purpose  as  well  as  any  man  in  England.  Ipro^ 
posed  the  scheme  to  hvni  m/yself^  wishing  to  see  an  elegant  edition 
and  good  collection  of  this  kind.  I  was  also  to  have  assisted  him  in 
selecting  and  rejecting,  and  fixing  upon  the  best  readings  ;  but  my 
illness  broke  off  our  correspondence  in  the  beginning  of  winter. 

The  large  folio  MS. — that  now  edited  by  Messrs.  Fumivall 

'  It  may  be  worth  while  to  add,  that  Poets,  printed  at  Edinburgh,  1815,  8ro. 

the  latest  edition  cf  Anderson's  Itfe  of  Dr.  Anderson  paid  the  Bishop  three 

JoAna^n  contains  several  not  nninterest-  lon£  Tisits  at  Promore,  in  1802,  1805, 

ing  notes  concerning  the  lexicographer,  ana  1810.  See  art.  Anderson  in  Enoyd. 

which  were  oommnnicated  to  Anderson  Brit.  7th  edit. — ^D.  Laing. 

bj  Bishop  Percy. — ^A.  Byce.  ■  See  Nichols's  lUustraiums,  vii.  151. 

This  refers  to  the  3rd  edit,  by  Robert  — F. 
Anderson,  MJ).,  editor  of  the  British 
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and  Hales — ^is  written  in  a  hand  apparently  of  the  time  of  King 
Charles  L 

With  a  view  to  the  publication  of  the  RdiqueBy  Percy  had  for 
many  years  been  at  work  collecting  old  ballads  in  every  direc- 
tion, for^  comparatively  speaking,  he  has  published  few  out  of 
the  old  folio  MS. ;  and  as  his  circle  of  aquaintance  embraced 
some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  day,  materials  must  have 
flowed  in  in  considerable  quantities,  especially  as  the  tastes  of 
many  were  of  a  congenial  nature.  There  were  in  the  number 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  and  David  Garrick,  the  first  of  actors  and  a 
great  collector  of  old  ballad  literature.  Shenstone*  was  to  have 
been  co-editor  had  not  death  prevented.  Thomas  Gray,  at  that 
time  living  in  the  academic  shades  of  Cambridge,  found  a  place 
in  the  list.  An  eminent  antiquary  and  man  of  great  research^ 
too,  must  not  be  omitted.  Dr.  Birch,  and  also  Farmer,  then  Fellow 
but  subsequently  Master  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  a 
staunch  friend  and  ally  of  Percy's;'  and  last  not  least,  must  not 
be  forgotten  Dr.  Grainger,  the  author  of  the  "  Ode  to  Solitude  '* 
and  "  The  Sugar  Cane,"  who  on  the  publication  of  the  Rdiqtces 
expressed  the  kind  wish  to  the  editor,  ^^  I  hope  you  will  sing 
yourself  into  a  stall  if  not  into  a  throne." 

With  such  an  efficient  staff  of  friends  and  correspondents — in 
fact  most  of  the  eminent  literati  of  the  day  on  the  list — 
the  mere  task  of  selection  from  their  extensive  stores  must 
have  been  the  main  difficulty.  What  frequent  and  large 
packets  '  must  have  come  to  Easton  Maudit  under  cover  to  the 
Squire,  my  Lord  Sussex.  And  be  it  recollected  that  in  those 
times  the  composition  of  a  letter  was  far  nu)re  of  a  business 


*  Shenstone  died  on  Feb.  11,  1763,  '  There  are  sereral  letters  to  Peicy 

and  is  buried  in  the  quiet  churchyard  of  at  Easton  Maudit  in  Nichols's  lUustri- 

Hales  Owen,  in  Worcestershire,  where  tions^  a  collection  in  which  Percy  has 

his  celebrated  abode,  the  Leasowes,  is  written  part  of  his  own  life,  but  which 

situated. — J.  P.  has  not  been  much  worked  for  this 

■  SirDayid  Dalrympleof  NewHailes  memoir. — ^F. 
should  be  added. — D.  Laing. 
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and  labour  than  now,  the  four  sides  of  large  quarto  paper  being 
carefully  filled,  and  the  style  punctiliously  regarded ;  for  cor* 
respondence,  like  conversation,  was  then  studied  as  an  art. 

In  February,  1765>  after  a  four  or  five  years'  preparation,  and 
when  the  editor  was  thirty-six  years  of  age,  appeared  the  first 
edition,  in  3  vols.,  of  the  Beliquea  of  Ancient  English  PoetiT/y^ 


'  After  all  the  tAZt  of  the  yolumes  of 
the  Beliqttes  was  printed,  Percy  turned 
the  first  Tohxme  into  the  third)  shunting 
the  Azthnr  ballads  to  make  way  for 
Chevy  Chase  and  the  Robin  Hood  btil- 
ladfl.  This  change  he  laid  on  the 
piinter*8  shoolders — ^handy  things  for 
an  editor,  often, — ^bat,  of  course,  the 
change  was  doe  to  himself  or  his 
advisers.  The  change  becomes  clear 
on  a  comparison  of  the  two  volumes, 
i.  and  iL  of  the  Reliques  in  Douce*s  col- 
lection at  Oxford,  of  which  Br.  Rim- 
baalttold  me,  and  which  Mr.  George 
Parker  of  the  Bodleian  has  hastily  ex- 
amined for  me.  These  two  volumes 
Bouee  says  he  bought  "at  Dr.  Farmer's 
sale,  where  they  were  sold  as  supposed 
waste,  or  imperfect;  but  they  contain 
many  pieces  not  in  the  published  edi- 
tions. See  Dr.  Farmer*s  notes  in  some 
of  the  pages." 

If  anyone  will  turn  to  pages  87-93 
of  the  Rdiqnes  as  published,  he  will  see 
that  there  is  no  number  xix.  "The 
lAdy  turned  Serving-man,"  p.  87-92,  is 
Ha  xviii.;  "  Gil  Morrise,"  p.  93,  No.  xx. 

In  Doace*s  vol.  i.,  p.  92  is  taken  up 
with  No.  xix^  "  The  Song-birds.**  **  The 
liady  Turned  Serving-man  "  ends  with 
1. 112,  '*A  serving-man  to  be  a  queene" 
(R§L  1. 136),  and  the  poem  is,  as  Dr. 
Farmer  says,  "  Much  altered  in  the 
Copy  pab*.^  For  instance,  stanza  4  of 
the  Dooce  copy  is, 

But  there   came  thieves  late  in  the 

night. 
They  robbd  my  bower,  and  slewe  my 

knight: 
And  after  that  my  knight  was  slaine, 
I  could  no  longer  there  remaine. 

whereas  the  published  copy  reads, 

And  there  I  lixde  a  ladye  gay, 

Till  fortune  wrought  our  lovos  decay ; 


For  there  came  foes  so  fierce  a  band. 
That  soon  they  over-run  the  land. 
They  came  upon  us  in  the  niffht, 
And  brent  my  bower,   ana  slew  my 

knight ; 
And  trembline  hid  in  mans  array, 
I  scant  with  life  escapd  away. 

So  also  in  p.  823,  Religues  vol.  iii.,  the 
version  of  "  The  Boy  and  the  Mantle, 
as  revised  aod  altered  by  a  modem 
Hand,"  has,  in  Donee's  copy,  this  verse, 

Thus  none  so  oft  in  Arthui^s  court 
Had  done  the  deede  of  shame, 

As  [s]he  who  grudg'd  the  golden  prize 
To  Cradock's  virtuous  dame ! 

instead  of  the  note  in  the  published 
copy  about  the  story  being  taken  from 
that  of  Tegan  Earfron,  one  of  Arthur's 
mistresses,  in  some  of  the  old  Welsh 
MSS.  Pages  324,  331-2,  333-4,  also 
differ  in  the  two  copies,  and  p.  1-2. 

In  vol.  ii.,  by  turning  to  pages  309, 
318,  the  reader  will  see  that  Nos.  x. 
and  xi.  are  omitted,  while  No.  ix.  is 
"  The  Heir  of  Linne,'*  sheet  U,  of  which 
three  pages  are  signed  differently  to  the 
others  in  the  volume,  having  vol.  ii.  on 
them.  This  is  explained  by  turning 
to  Douce's  copy,  where  we  find  that 
the  original  Nos.  ix.  x.  and  xi.  were 
"  Cock  Lorrell's  Treat,"  "  The  Moral 
uses  of  Tobacco/'  and  **  Old  Simon  the 
Kinge,"  of  which  the  first  and  last  are 

grinted  in  the  "  Loose  and  Humorous 
ongs"  from  the  Folio,  p.  87,  124. 
The  music  of  Deo  gratioB  is  also 
slightly  altered,  and  the  engraving  at 
the  end  of  Douce's  volume  li.,  instead 
of  being  the  published  rustic  sketch,  is 
a  coat  of  arms,  over  which  is  a  coronet, 
with  a  lion  and  unicorn  at  the  side, 
with  the  Percy  motto  "  Esperance  en 
Dieu."  This  was  wisely  cancelled,  no 
doubt,  as  the  Countess  of  Northumber- 
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dedicated^  in  an  elaborate  prefBice,  to  Elizabeth  Percy/  Countess 
of  Northumberland  in  her  own  right,  and  also  Baroness  Percy, 
Lucy,  Poynings,  Fitz  Payne,  Bryan,  and  Latimer.  It  is  stated 
in  this  ^Hhat  no  active  or  comprehensive  mind  can  forbear 
some  attention  to  the  reliques  of  antiquity.  It  is  prompted  by 
a  natural  curiosity  to  survey  the  progress  of  life  and  manners, 
and  to  inquire  by  what  gradations  barbarity  was  civilised, 
grossness  refined,  and  ignorance  instructed.''  The  Countess 
was  one  of  the  most  good-natured,  and,  as  years  increased,  one 
of  the  stoutest  of  ladies,  and  had  married  Sir  Hugh  Smithson, 
a  north-country  baronet  of  Stanwick  St.  John,  near  Bichmond 
in  Yorkshire.  He  was  the  handsomest  man  of  his  time,  and 
the  story  goes  that  he  had  met  with  a  cross  in  love,  which 
being  mentioned  to  the  great  heiress  of  the  house  of  Percy,  she 
expressed  the  greatest  astonishment  at  any  one  beiug  able  to 
refuse  such  a  man  as  Sir  Hugh.  This  having  been  intimated 
to  him.  Sir  Hugh  made  her  an  offer,  which  was  attended  in  this 
instance  with  success,  and  he  was  subsequently  created  the  first 
Duke  of  Northumberland  in  the  present  peerage. 

The  sum  of  100  guineas  was  paid  to  Percy  by  the  publishers 
for  the  first  edition  of  the  Reliques,  certainly  not  a  great  deal, 
considering  the  immense  amount  of  labour,  study  and  corre- 
spondence expended  on  its  collection  and  compilation.  Several 
eminent  critics  did  not  receive  the  work  in  so  kind  a  manner 
as  might  have  been  expected,  amongst  whom  may  be  instanced 
Percy's  great  friend  Dr.  Johnson,  and  also  Warburton  and 
Hurd;  Warburton  saying  that  ^^  antiquarianism  was  to  true 
letters  what  specious  funguses  are  to  the  oak,"  and  enquired 
sneeringly  whether  Percy  "  was  the  man  who  wrote  about  the 

land  might  not  then  have  appreciated  Somerset,  who  died   7th  of  February 

the    compliment  of  the  grocer's    son  1749-50.      She   was    bom    in    1716, 

claiming  kinship  with  her. — F.  married  to  Sir  Hnsh  Smithson  in  1740, 

*  Elizabeth  Percy  was  the  daughter  died  in   1776,  ana  was  buried  in  St. 

and    successor   of  Algernon  Seymour,  Nicholas  Chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

iEarl  of  Northumberland  and  Duke  of  — J.  P. 
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Chinese"  (March  1765).  Perhaps  Johnson  in  his  own  mind 
classed  most  of  the  bcdlads  in  the  same  category  with  the 
Poems  of  Ossian,  which  Macpherson  had  brought  out,  but  from 
deference  to  the  feelings  of  Percy  refrained  at  any  rate  on  this 
exceptional  occasion  from  bluntly  expressing  his  conviction. 

However,  the  BeUques  gradually  became  popular,  and  as 
other  editions  were  in  request,'  so  did  the  sums  paid  to  Percy 
increase ;  and  best  of  all,  the  book  attracted  the  notice  of  those 
in  a  high  class>  in  whose  power  it  was  to  forward  and  promote 
the  interests  of  the  editor,  painstaking  and  deserving  as  he  must 
be  allowed  to  be.  He  became  Chaplain  to  Hugh  Percy,  Duke  of 
Northumberland,'  the  first  Duke  of  the  present  creation;  in  1769, 
Chaplain  to  the  King,  Greorge  III. ;  and  before  the  expiration  of 
the  same  year  he  had  published  A  Sermon  preached  before  the 
8o7i8  of  Clergy^  on  the  text,  S.  John  c  13,  v.  25,  which  is  in 
itself  an  evidence  of  the  position  he  was  holding  in  general 
estimatioD.    The  account  of  his  next  work  but  one  we  quote : 

The  second  of  his  [Percy's]  two  chief  works  appeared  in  1770, 
namely  his  translation  of  Mallet's  Northern  AnHquUies,  To  it  we 
are  disposed  to  attach  nearly  as  mncK  importance  as  the  BeUques  of 
English  Foetry,  Dr.  Percy  was  the  first  to  direct  attention  to  the 
antiquities  and  characteristics  of  the  grand  Scandinavian  north,  to 
make  known  the  sablime  and  wonderM  mythology  of  the  Eddas 
to  English  readers,  and  thns  originally  to  stuntdate  the  study  of 
northern  Hteratnre,  that  in  our  day  is  producing  such  valuable  fruit. 
His  own  learned  pre&ce,  besides,  to  Mallet's  treatise,  is  remarkable 


'  A  Bnblia  edition  of  the  Bdiguetj 
lent  to  me  by  Mr.  Dixon  of  SonderJand, 
but  not  noticed  in  Lowndes,  appeared  in 
1766;  the  2nd  English  edition  in  1767; 
the  Sid  in  1776 ;  and  the  4th,  in  which 
sereml  readings  of  the  liS.  were  re- 
stored, in  1794,  edited  nominally  by 
Peic/s  nephew,  Thomas  Percy  of  Bt. 
John's  College,  Oxford,  but  xeally  by 
the  Bishop  himself  as  Dr.  Anderson  in- 
formed lu.  Laing.  It  is  of  the  third  edi- 
tion that  Percy  writes  to  Paton, "  North4 
Honsa,  Feb.  29, 1776  .  .  be  pleased  to 
inlbrm  me  how  I  can  conyey  a  set  of 


my  Ancient  Poems  to  you,  of  which 
Dodsley  has  lately  published  a  new 
edition :  and  thougn  I  haye  no  share  in 
the  property  of  this  impression,  I  haye 
made  interest  to  procure  a  copy  for  you." 
Letters  to  Faton^  Edinb.  1880,  p.  68. 
That  Percy  contemplated  a  continuation 
of  the  BeliqueSf  he  often  stated.  A  few 
extracts  from  his  letters  about  it  are 
added  at  the  end  of  this  memoir. — ^F. 

'  Mr.  'Boyd  says  that  Lord  Sussex 
introduced  Percy  to  the  Duke.  {BeUett, 
p.  40.)— F. 
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in  the  liistoiy  of  ethnological  science.  In  it  he,  for  the  first  time  in 
this  country,  clearly  pointed  oat  the  essential  difference  between 
the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  races,  which  had  been  largely  overlooked 
till  then.  The  opposite  hypothesis  of  the  identity  of  the  two,  as 
assumed  by  Cluyerius,  and  maintained  by  him  with  great  erudition, 
and  afterwards  by  such  men  as  Keysler  and  Peloutier,  has  long 
been  uniYersally  exploded.  Let  due  honour  be  awarded  to  him 
who  was  th6  pioneer  in  this  interesting  path  of  ethnological  enquiry, 
^r.  J,  in  The  Iviperial  Dictionary  of  Universal  Biography,  p.  641.^ 

In  1768  The  Household  Book  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland 
in  1512  ^  {Algernon  Percy^  6th  Early)  at  his  Castles  of  Wressle 
and  Leconfield  in  Yorkshire,  was  compiled  by  Percy  in  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  his  patron  Hugh  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland.' It  is  a  work  which  has  done  perhaps  as  much 
for  the  illustration  of  Early  English  domestic  life  as  the 
Reliques  have  done  for  that  of  Early  English  Literature,  and 
has  given  rise  to  the  long  series  of  Household  Eegulations  and 
Accounts  *  which  have  made  every  detail  of  the  sovereign's  and 


*  Dr.  Kimbault  kindlj  gare  this  re- 
ference to  Mr.  FtLmiyall,  who  furnished 
me  with  the  extract,  and  the  next  para- 
graphs and  notes. — J.  P. 

»  The  first  Earl  of  Northumberland 
who  died  in  his  bed,  the  four  former 
ones  having  met  with  yiolent  deaths. 
—J.  P. 

'  But  few  copies  were  printed,  and 
these  not  for  sale.  Percy  wrote  twice 
to  Paton,  hoping  to  get  him  a  comr,  but 
neyer  did.  October  27,  1772 :  "I  wish 
it  was  in  my  power  to  give  you  a  copy 
of  the  Northumberland  Hous^old  Book, 
as  they  will  not  be  sold :  but  it  is  not 
as  yet  in  my  power.  His  Grace  printed 
few,  and  the  three  or  four  wluch  he 
allowed  me  to  send  to  Edinburgh,  were 
chiefly  to  such  as  he  had  some  particu- 
lar reason  of  his  own  for  sending  them 
to.**  (Percy  to  Paton.  Letters,  p.  18. 
Edinburgh,  1830.)  The  later  copies  are 
dated  1770,  says  Lowndes;  and  the 
book  was  reprinted  entire  in  the  fourth 
vol.  of  Grose's  Antiquarian  Repertory, 
1809,  4to.  The  second  edition  was 
published  by  Pickering  in  1827. — ^F. 


*  The  chief  of  them  are : — 

1.  Liber  Quotidianus,  j'c.  The  account 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Wardrobe  in 
the  28th  year  of  King  Edward  I.  (Soc. 
Antiq.  1787.) 

2.  A  collection  of  ordinances  and 
regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
Boyal  Household,  made  in  divers  reigns 
from  King  Edward  III.  to  Ein|f  William 
and  Queen  Maiy  (also  receipts  in  ancient 
cookery),  published  by  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  in  1790. 

3.  Illustrations  of  the  Manners  and 
expences  of  Antient  Times  in  England, 
in  the  16th,  16th,  and  17th  Centuries, 
deduced  £rom  the  Aooompts  of  Church- 
wardens, and  other  authentic  Docu- 
ments, collected  from  various  Parte  of 
the  Kingdom,  with  explanatory  Notes 
[by  John  Nichols,  Dr.  Pegge,  &c.l, 
1797. 

4.  Privy  pvse  expences  of  King 
Henry  VIIL  from  November  1629  to 
December  1632,  edited  by  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas,  1827. 

6.  Privy  purse  expences  of  Elizabeth 
of  York,  Queen  of  Henry  VIL,  from 
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rich  man's  home  of  early  days  almost  as  familiar  to  us  as  our 
own  humble  one  now.  And  thus  a  third  time  was  Percy  the 
means  of  lighting  the  torch  of  knowledge  whose  flame  instructs 
and  cheers  us  still.  It  was  in  1770  that  Percy  took  his 
d^;ree  of  D.D.  at  Cambridge,  having  incorporated  himself  at 
Emmanuel  College,  of  which  house  his  friend  Dr.  Farmer  was 
Master.  On  November  18,  1770,  a  domestic  calamity  visited 
the  little  vicarage  at  Easton  Maudit,  the  death  of  one  of  Percy's 
daughters,  Anne  Cleveland,  who  lies  buried  in  the  quiet  village 
church ;  and  almost  before  the  sepulchre  was  sealed,  to  it  was 
borne  another  child,  Charlotte,  who  died  on  January  10,  1771 ; 
and  in  the  same  vault  is  buried  yet  a  third  child,  Hester  Percy, 
who  died  February  19,  1774.  Just  at  this  time  (i.e.  1771) 
Mrs.  Percy  was  appointed  nurse  to  the  infant  Prince  Edward, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Kent,  and  father  of  her  present  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria ;  and  on  her  return  from .  court  the  memorable 
ballad  ^  was  written  by  her  husband — 


Maxch  1502  to  Febroaiy  1503.  Ward- 
robe accounts  of  Edward  IV.  &c.,  ed.  by 
Sir  Harria  Nicolas,  1830. 

6.  PriTj  purse  expences  of  the  Prin- 
ceaa  Marj  from  December  1536  to  De- 
eember  1544,  edited  by  Sir  Frederic 
Madden,  1831. 

7.  The  Loeeley  Mannscripta,  edited  by 
Alfred  John  Kempe,  1836. 

8.  Compota  Domesticft  Familiarum 
do  Bnkingfaam  et  d'Angonleme  1443- 
52-63,  qnibos  annexse  expense  cigus* 
dam  comitis  in  itinere  1273. — Abbots- 
ford  Club,  ed.  Tombull,  1836,  with  3 
pages  of  Emendations,  1841. 

9.  Manners  and  hoosehold  expenses 
of  England  in  the  thirteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries,  aj>.  1265-1471,  edited 
by  Dawson  Turner,  Boxburghe  Club, 
1841. 

1 0.  Household  Books  of  John  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  Thomas  Earl  of  Surrey, 
temp.  1481-90,  edited  by  J.  Payne  Col- 
lier, Roxbnighe  Club,  1844.— F. 

'  Knowing  Percy's  habits,  one  is  not 
sniprised  to  find  that  this  baUad,  for 
which  he  has  been  so  much  praised,  is 
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little  more  than  a  paraphrase  of  another 
poem.  Of  "  Oh  Nanny,"  Dr.  Rimbault 
writes :  "  With  regard  to  its  originality 
we  will  say  nothing,  because  the  follow- 
ing elegant  little  poem,  from  a  MS.  dated 
1682,  evidently  tonished  the  idea. 
The  same  words,  with  some  trifling  ra- 
riations,  are  found  in  Nat.  Lee's  tragedy 
'Tbeodosius,  or  the  Force  of  Lore,' 
edit.  1697. 

"Canst  thou,  Marina,  leave  the  world. 

The  world  that  is  devotion's  bane. 
Where  crowns  are  to68>d,  and  sceptres 
hurl'd. 

Where  lust  and  proud  ambition  reign  ? 
Canst  thou  thy  costly  robes  forbear, 

To  live  with  us  in  poor  attire  ; 
Canst  thou  from  courts  to  cells  repair 

To  sing  at  midnight  in  the  quire  ? 

**  Canst  thou  forget  the  golden  bed 
Where  thou  might'st  sleep  beyond  the 
mom, 

On  mats  to  lay  thy  royal  head. 
And  have  thy  beauteous  tresses  shorn  ? 
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0  Nanny  ^  wilt  thbn  gang  with  me  ? 

Nor  sigh  to  leave  the  flaunting  town ; 
Can  silent  glens  have  charms  for  thee, 

The  lowlj  eot»  and  rasset  gown  ? 
No  longer  dressed  in  silken  ^een, 

No  longer  deck'd  with  jewels  rare : 
Say,  canst  thon  quit  each  conrtly  scene, 

Whore  thou  wert  iairest  of  the  flair  ? 

Miss  Matilda  Lsetitia  Hawkins  thus  comments  upon  it,  and  on  its 
occasion,  in  her  ^'  Memoirs^  Anecdotes,  Facts  and  Opinions.'' 

KecoUections  of  tHe  tenderest  kind  are  called  up  by  the  mention 
of  this  exquisite  ballad,  which  I  have  been  told  was  Dr.  Percy's 
invitation  to  his  charming  wife  on  her  release  from  her  twelve 
months'  confinement  in  the  royal  nursery,  in  attendance  on  her 
charge  Prince  Edwsird,  the  late  Dnke  of  Kent.  His  Royal  High- 
ness's  temper  as  a  private  gentleman  did  not  discredit  his  nnrse,  for 
his  hmnanity  was  conspicuous.     (YoL  i.  p.  271.) 

Mr.,  afterwards  Archdeacon  Nares,  Percy's  successor  in  the 
Vicarage  of  Easton  Maudit,  asked  him  in  a  letter  who  set 
to  music  this  beautiful  ballad,  but  the  reply  of  the  Bishop  is 
not  recorded.     It  is  not  singular  that  Nares,  from  his  musical 


Canst  thon  resolve  to  fast  all  day, 
And  weep  and  groan  to  be  forgiven ; 

Canst  thou  in  broken  slumbers  pray, 
And  by  afflictions  merit  heaven  ? 

'*  Say,  votaress,  can  this  be  done? 

Whilst  we  the  grace  divine  implore, 
The  world  shall  lose  the  battles  won, 

And  sin  shaU  never  chain  thee  more. 
The  gate  to  bliss  doth  open  stand. 

And  all  my  penance  is  in  view ; 
The  world  upon  the  other  hand 

Cries  out  *  0,  do  not  bid  adieu  1 ' 

'*  What,  what  can  pomp  and  glory  do ; 

Or  what  can  human  powers  persuade  ? 
That  mind  that  hath  a  heaven  in  view, 

How  can  it  be  by  earth  betray'd  ? 
Haste  then,  oh  I  haste  to  take  me  in, 

For  ever  lock  Beligion's  door ; 
Secure  me  from  the  charms  of  sin. 

And  let  me  see  the  world  no  more. 

Bishop  Percy  seems  also  to  have  been 
indebted  to  a  ballad    entitled    *  The 


Young  Laird  and  Edinburgh  Katy,'  in 
Allan  Ramsay's  'Tea Table  Miscellany/ 
edit.  1733,  p.  66.  The  second  verse 
commences, 

"  O  Katy !  wiltu  gang  wi  me, 
And  leave  the  dinsome  town  awhile  ?  " 

'  **  Nanny "  is  a  common  diminutive 
of  Anne  to  this  day  in  the  coimties  of 
Northampton  and  Buckingham. — J.  P. 
Percy  wrote  it  (as  I  have  ^ways  heard 
and  perhaps  can  prove)  **  O  Nancy  wilt 
thou  go  with  me;**  and  Tom  Carter, 
who  composed  the  music,  took  the  li- 
berty of  altering  it  to  "  O  Nanny,  wilt 
thou  gang;'*  but  he  certainly  did  not 
alter  toum  and  gown  to  toon  and  ffoon, 
as  they  are  sometimes  printed.  Of  that 
I  am  sure,  having  his  copy.  It  is  some- 
where stated  that  Percy  did  not  approve 
of  the  liberty  Carter  had  taken  witn  his 
song,  but  I  forget  where. — ^W.  ChappeU. 
Mr.  Boyd  notes  that  the  ballaa  has 
been  altered,  and  claimed  as  Scotch. — F. 
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Connections,  should  have  made  such  an  inquiry,  for  his  father 
Dr.  James  Nares  had  been  an  eminent  musician  and^  organist 
and  composer  to  George  II.  and  G-eorge  III.  The  ballad  was  set 
to  music  by  Thomas  Carter,  an  Irishman,  who  died  in  1804. 
However,  in  the  OenfMemom^a  Magazine,  even  as  late  as  1847, 
it  is  assigned  to  Joseph  Baildon,  who  died  in  1774,  and  it  is 
there  stated  by  Baildon's  grandson  that  Carter  purchased 
amongst  other  effects  at  his  grandfather's  sale  the  MS.  of  this 
celebrated  ballad,  and  subsequently  gave  it  to  the  world  as  his 
own  composition.^ 

The  year  1771  also  saw  the  publication  of  the  Hermit  of 
Trarfci£;or^A,  which,  though  it  has  been  severely  criticised,  yet  very 
aptly  describes  one  of  the  most  unique  and  interesting  places 
of  its  kind  in  the  north  of  England,  and  very  likely  was  com* 
posed  by  Percy  when  on  a  visit  to  those  regions  as  the  guest  of 
his  patrons  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Northumberland.  The 
hermitage  is  situated  on  one  of  the  most  charming  of  rivers,  the 
Coquet,  and  in  the  old  castle  of  Warkworth  many  of  the  ancient 
ballads  had  in  olden  times  been  sung  by  the  minstrels,  celebrat- 
ing the  heroic  deeds  of  the  valiant  Percys.  The  little  market 
cross  was  the  spot  where,  in  more  recent  times,  the  Pretender 
had  been  first  proclaimed  in  England  by  General  Forster  in 
1715 ;  and  for  his  share  in  that  insurrection  the  last  of  a  long 
line  resident  in  the  parish  of  Warkworth  (to  one  of  whose  ances- 
tors an  enduring  reputation  had  been  given  in  the  ballad  of 
Chevy  Chase),  Lord  Widdrington,  was  attainted  and  deprived 
of  his  title* 

At  length  a  most  tangible  promotion  came  to  Percy  in  the 

'  A  BcandalouB  story  without  an  atom  own,    is    quite    unworthy    of    notice. 

of  proof.  If  Nares  had  only  seen  a  printed  Carter  was  a  singer,  and  a  tasteful  edu- 

oopy  with  mnsiCy  he  would  hare  found  cated  musician,  who  left  Ireland  very 

Carter^s  name  to  it.    The  claim  set  up  young,  went  to  Italy,  and  settled  in 

by  &uJdon*s  (not  Blaidon's)  ^ndson,  London.    He  composed    another  stiU 

in  1847,  to  gain  credit  for  his  grand-  famous  song,  "  Stand  to  your  guns,  my 

father  in  a  matter  of  which  he  could  hearts  of  oak.**— W.  Chappell. 
not  speak  fiom  any  knowledge  of  his 

c2 
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shape  of  the  Deanery  of  Carlisle,  which  was  conferred  upon 
him  in  1778^;  and  in  1782  a  still  higher  position,  and  more 
increased  income  \  from  his  appointment  to  the  Bishopric  of 
Dromore  in  Ireland,  worth  about  2000{.  a  year,  a  reward 
which  he  had  fairly  earned  by  his  industry  and  perseverance. 
Dromore  had  a  century  before  been  the  scene  of  the  labours 
of  an  equally  good,  and  perhaps  of  a  man  in  one  sense  more 
talented,  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  had  held  it  in  conjunction 
with  the  adjacent  sees  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  whose 
works  Holy  Living  and  Holy  Dying  can  never  be  forgot- 
ten but  with  the  extinction  of  religion  itself.  And  now  the 
time  came  for  resigning  the  little  Northamptonshire  home* 
— where  years  ago  he  had  brought  his  bride — the  birth-place 
of  all  his  children,  and  the  burial-place  of  three  of  them — 
where  the  prime  of  his  life  had  been  spent,  and  his  chief  works 


'  In  1779  he  wiit^^s  to  Pinkerton 
from  Carlisle,  July  2,  *'  I  have  been  ex- 
tremely ill,  even  at  the  point  of  death.** 
Pinkerton* 8  Correspondence,  i.  16.  In 
1780  Percy  contributed  many  notes  to 
l^ichols's  Select  Coliection  qf  Miscellany 
Poems. — F. 

'  "  I  assure  you,  my  good  friend,  I 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  want  money 
like  what  I  have  done  since  my  great 
preferment.  The  laity  little  know  the 
heavy  burdens  that  overwhelm  us  ec- 
closiastics.  The  moment  I  entered  on 
xny  bishopric,  I  became  debtor  to  my 
predecessor  in  the  sum  of  3200/.  for  a 
new  episcopal  house,  which,  by  the  laws 
of  Ireland,  is  chai^ged  upon  the  suc- 
cessor, and  must  be  paid  out  of  the  first 
receipts  of  the  see.  In  consequence  of 
this  I  had  1200/.  to  pay  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year  (besides  200/.  for  my 
patent)  when  I  had  only  received  900/. 
To  add  to  my  burdens,  my  brother, 
whose  unprosperous  af&irs  had  long 
been  a  great  drawback  from  my  revenue, 
is  now  this  month  become  a  bankrupt, 
and  has  involved  me  in  losses  occasioned 
by  my  being  security  for  him ;  and  is 
moreover  with  his  family  to  be  main- 
tained by  me  into  the  bargain.  Sq  you 
9ee  that  aU  is  not  gold  that  glistens — 


that  under  a  mitre  there  may  be  heavy 
cares  and  grievous  disappointments.  But 
of  all  that  I  have  sufifei^  in  consequence 
of  these  distresses,  none  have  given  me 
more  concern  than  that  I  have  been  pre- 
vented by  them  from  fulfilling  my  kind 
intentions  to  poor  Mrs.  Williams.  I  had 
engaged  to  add  10/.  per  annum  to  her 
little  annuities,  of  which  I  had  onlj 
been  able  to  advance  her  five  guineas 
before  she  was  snatched  away  from  me, 
and  all  my  intentions  of  making  it  up 
to  her  by  greater  kindness  in  future 
rendered  abortive.  I  wish  you  would 
mention  this  to  Dr.  Johnson,  lest  I 
should  have  suffered  in  his  opinion 
from  what  may  have  appeared  a  wanton 
breach  of  my  engagement,  which  I  be- 
lieve I  entered  into  with  his  privity,  as 
indeed  it  was  he  that  kindly  suggested 
it."  Letter  to  Mr.  Allen,  Dea^S,  1783. 
Nichols,  vol.  vi.  p.  578. — F.-. 

■  *'  Northamptonshire  home."  Though 
appointed  Dean  of -Carlisle  in  1778, 
Percy  did  not  resign  Easton  Maudit 
until  1782,  as  above  recorded.  It  con- 
tinued to  be  an  occasional  residence 
until  his  nomination  to  the  Bishopric. 
He  also  resigned  the  Rectory  of  Wilby 
at  the  same  time. — J.  P. 
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composed.     The  circumstaDce  is  thus  noted  in  the  old  Register 

at  Easton  Maudit : 

April  20tih,  1782.— This  day  the  Rev.  Dr.  Percy  resigned  this 
Vicarage  into  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Peterhoro',  being  pro- 
moted to  the  Bishoprick  of  Dromore  in  Ireland. 

The  following  amusing  account  of  the  vicarage,  church,  and 
country,  from  a  hitherto  unpublished  letter  of  his  successor, 
Mr«,  afterwards  Archdeacon  Nares,'  gives  a  graphic  description 
of  the  place,  and  will  be  read  with  interest : 

(No  gilt  paper  at  Easton  Mandit.) 

ViCARAOB,  Easton  Mattdit,  June  23,  1782. 

Pop  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  sit  down  in  a  parlour  of  my  own ; 
to  whom  then  can  I  address  myself  so  properly  as  to  the  one  who  is 
to  share  my  rights  in  it  ?  and  it  is  with  no  small  satisfaction  that  I 
inform  you  that  the  parlour  aforesaid  is  by  no  means  a  small  one, 
nor  indeed  very  large,  but  a  comfortable  pleasant  size,  and  neatly 
wainscotted.  There  is  another  parlonr  not  quite  so  large,  bat  a 
very  good  one  also,  which  has  but  one  window,  while  this  has  two, 
and  sashes  all  through  the  house.  The  building  itself  is  a  very  neat 
cottage  of  stone,  and  thatched,  commands  no  prospect,  but  is  per- 
fectly snug  and  pastoral.  A  good  piece  of  garden,  consisting  chiefly 
of  grass  plots  and  shrubs,  with  a  kitchen  garden  quite  sufficient  for 
the  house,  and  planted  off,  so  as  to  be  out  of  sight.  We  have  a 
brewhonse,  and  all  other  things  convenient,  and  within  doors  several 
very  good  bed-chambers,  two  really  capital,  a  good  kitchen,  cellar, 
and  so  forth. 

The  church,  which  is  a  very  pretty  one,  both  without  and  within, 

stands  very  close,  but  not  too  much  so,  and  Lord  Sussex's  gardens 

join  immediately  to  it.     The  country  about  is  very  pretty,  only  too 

rich  if  anything,  for  the  soil  is  so  deep  that  the  roads  are  apt  to  be 

bad.     Within  a  mile  and  a  half  is  a  fine  house  ^  and  good  park, 

belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  very  pleasantly  situated,  the 

• 

'  Robert  Nares,  educated  at  Wostmin-  or  Collection  of  Words,  Phrases,  Names 

ster  and  Christ  Church,  a  Student  of  the  and  allusions  to  Customs  and  ProTerbs." 

HoajetWas  bom  in  1753,  and  graduated  See  "Alumni  Westmonasterienses"  for  a 

M.A.  in  1778.     In   1798  appointed  a  full  account  of  his  preferments  and 

Canon  of  Lichfield  CathednU,  and  in  writings. — J.  P. 

1800  Archdeacon  of  Stafford.    Died  in  ^  This  fine  house  is  Castle  Ashbj,  one 

1829.    A  very  voluminous  writer,  but  of  the  stately  homes  of  England. — J.  P. 
perhaps  best  known  by  his  "  Glossary 
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country  round  abounding  with  villages,  and  seyeral  gentlemen's 
seats  and  the  like  within  moderate  distances.  We  are  very  near  a 
good  turnpike  road,  and  have  regular  communication  with  London 
three  times  a  week ;  or  even  every  day  by  sending  as  far  as  Newport 
Pagnell,  which  is  but  eleven  miles. 

I  think  I  never  saw  a  more  compact  little  retirement,  as  much  out 
of  the  world  as  if  it  were  three  hundred  miles  from  London,  and  yet 
sufficiently  near  to  it  to  get  there  with  ease  at  any  time  in  one  day ; 
it  is  but  sixty  miles.  I  can  imagine  us  here  in  the  most  comfortable 
style  imaginable,  and  if  you  are  at  all  of  Mrs.  Percy's  mind,  you 
will  be  much  pleased. with  it,  for  it  was  a  great  favourite  of  hers  to 
the  very  last,  and  she  quitted  it  with  great  reluctance.  K  any  one 
tells  you  that  Northamptonshire  is  a  dreary  county,  with  stone  walls 
for  hedges,  and  so  forth,  tell  them  that  it  is  no  such  thing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  our  parsonage,  but  a  fine  rich  country,  full  of  all 
the  good  things  that  such  a  soil  affords. 

I  would  give  no  small  sum  to  have  you  here  to  talk  over  plans 
and  schemes,  and  look  about  us ; — take  notice  that  there  is  glebe 
land  enough  immediately  adjacent  to  feed  all  our  cattle,  viz., 
between  eleven  and  twelve  acres.  It  is  mighty  clever  (sic),  but  do 
not  raise  your  ideas  of  it  too  high,  for  no  place  wlQ  bear  that.  It 
is  a  snug  cottage  retirement,  but  nothing  great.     •     .     » 

(CsBtera  desunt.) 
Percy  had  not  long  been  located  in  his  new  abode  at  Dromore, 
when  the  severest  domestic  calamity  of  all  happened — ^the  loss 
of  his  only  and  much-loved  son  Henry,  who  died  in  April,  1783, 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty,  at  Marseilles,  after  wintering  at 
Madeira.  The  father  speaks  of  him  a  few  years  before  (1778, 
see  p.  xxxiii.  below)  with  pride  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  as  '^  a 
tall  youth  of  fifteen,  at  present  a  King's  Scholar  ^  at  Westmin- 
ster," and  was  at  that  time,  no  doubt,  looking  forward  to  his 
election  as  a  Student  of  Christ  Church  at  Oxford ;  but  **  Thomme 
propose,  mais  Dieu  dispose."  ^ 

'  Henry  PeTcy  was  admitted    into  0*er  his  dead  8on  the  gallant  Ormond 

college  at  Westminster,  at  the  Election  sighed. 

in  1777,  at  the  age  of  14.   See  "  Alumni  Thus  through  the  gloom  of  Shensfone's 

Westmonasterienses,"    p.    407,    where  fairy  grove, 

"  abiit "  is  added  to  his  name. — J.  P.  Maria's  um  still  breathes  the  voice  of 

"  *•  Thus  with  the    manly  glow  of  loye." 

honest  pride,  PUaaures  of  Memory. — J.  P. 
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And  now  appears  on  the  stage  a  great  opponent  of  the  Bishop, 
one  Joseph  Sitson,  who^  bom  at  Stockton-upon-Tees,  had  been 
articled  to  a  solicitor  in  that  town,  and  who  subsequently  settled 
in  London.  A  man  undoubtedly  of  considerable  ability,  but 
most  conspicuous  for  abusive  powers  and  waspish  temper. 
Though  admitting  that  the  Reliques  were  ^  beautiful,  elegant, 
and  ingenious,'^  he  boldly  denied  the  very  existence  of  the  Folio 
MS.,  asserting  that  all  had  been  ingeniously  fabricated,  and  worst 
of  all,  by  one  of  Percy's  profession,  and  in  his  position.  It 
is  said  that  in  order  to  refute  this  charge,  the  fine  portrait  of 
Percy,  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  had,  in  compliance  with 
his  own  request,  the  disputed  MS.  Folio  placed  in  his  hand,  in 
order  to  show  that  it  had  an  actual  existence.'  The  charge 
of  forgery  was  indignantly  repelled,  but  the  admission  made 
'^  ipsissimis  verbis  "  that  his  *'  emendations  of  old  and  mutilated 
ballads  were  open  and  avowed.*^  And  now  it  can  easily  be 
seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  present  volumes  with  any  copy  of 
the  Rdiques  to  what  an  extent  in  the  Ballads  printed  in  them 
from  the  Folio  MS.  this  so-called  emendation  or  restoration  was 
carried;  or,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Prospectus,  p.  1,  " how 
much  or  how  little  of  the  different  poems  was  really  ancient,  how 
much  was  sham  antique  of  Percy's  own."  The  wish  expressed 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  many  years  ago,  in  the  Preface  to  his 
MinstreUy  of  the  Bordery  can  now  be  gratified—"  it  would  be 
desirable  to  know  exactly  to  what  extent  Dr.  Percy  has  used 
the  licence  of  an  editor,^  and  certainly  at  this  period  would 
be  only  a  degree  of  justice  due  to  his  memory." 

Scott  pays  a  tribute  to  the  wonderful  stores  of  antiquarian 
knowledge  and  varied  information  possessed  by  Eitson,  and,  to 
use  his  own  language,  says  of  Eitson,  "  that  he  brought  forward 
such  a  work  on  national  antiquities  as  in  other  countries  has 

'  Percy  exhibited  the  MS.  in  Pall      strelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  far  more 
MalL— W.  Chappell.  'than  Percy.— W.  C. 

'    '  Scott  used  this  licence  in  his  Miiv- 
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been  thought  worthy  of  univerBities  and  the  countenance  of 
princes." 

At  Dromore,  where  Percy  now  constantly  resided,  he  still  con- 
tinned  to  devote  as  much  time  as  could  be  spared  from  the 
graver  duties  of  his  profession  to  the  cultivation  of  literature,^ 
though  from  all  accounts  it  was  a  place  not  very  favourable  for 
such  studies — and  must  have  been  to  a  great  extent  an  ex- 
patriation. Letters  to  him  frequently  never  reached  their  des- 
tination, and  he  was  months  in  arrear  with  the  last  magazine ; 
still  under  these  difficulties  the  old  love  of  learning  continued. 

In  1793  he  published  "  An  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  the  English 

Stage,  particularly  on  the  Historical  Plays  of  Shakspeare,"  and 

the  accompanying  letter  from  Edmond  Malone  to  him,  hitherto 

unpublished,  will  interest  Shakspearian  readers ;  it  is  selected 

from  the  correspondence  from  Malone  to  Percy  in  the  Bodleian 

stores. 

London,  Sept.  21, 1793. 
My  dear  Lord, — 

Having  been  a  great  wanderer  of  late,  I  did  not  receive  yonr 
Lordship's  obliging  favour  till  my  arrival  in  London,  not  long  since, 
my  servants  not  knowing  where  to  forward  it  to  me.  One  line  of 
yonr  little  ballad  is,  I  think,  somewhere  in  Shakspeare :  "  my  lady 
is  nnkynde  perde,"  but  I  do  not  remember  where  * ;  perhaps  in 
Hamlet.     To  the  remainder  of  it  I  do  not  i^ecoUect  any  allusion. 


'  Thomas  Campbell  to  Bp,  Percy, 

Jane  80, 1790. 
Your  anecdotes  will  embellish  my 
pages  highly,  and  your  picture  of  Green 
Arbour-court  shall  be  closely  copied; 
as  to  the  rest,  my  account  of  your  visit 
to  him  there  was  almost  yerbatim,  from 
my  recollection  of  your  words,  what  you 
have  set  down  in  your  last.  But  could 
there  be  any  harm  in  letting  the  world 
know  who  the  visitant  was  ?  without  the 
circumstance  of  the  dignity  of  the  guest, 
the  contrast  will  be  in  a  great  measure 
lost,  and  the  matter  will  lose  its  grand 
authority  as  to  the  tact.  But  in  this, 
as  everything  else,  your  wish  shall  be  a 
command.    The  anecdote  of  Johnson  I 


had  recollected,  but  had  foigot  that  it 
was  at  Goldsmith's  you  were  to  sup.  The 
story  of  the  valet  de  chambre  will,  as 
Lord  Bristol  says,  pin  the  basket  of  his 
absurdities  ;  and  really  we  may  have  a 
hamper  fiiU  of  them. 

P.S.  Your  sketch  of  Sir  Hichard 
Perrot  will  come  in  as  an  episode  to- 
wards the  conclusion,  with  good  effect ; 
but  there,  neither  that  nor  anything 
that  can  sully  shall  appear  as  coming 
from  you.  Having  Pamell's  "Life,"  I 
shall  return  yours  safe,  and  shall  be 
obliged  by  the  dramatic  pieces  you  pur- 
pose sending  by  my  brother.  Nichols, 
must,  of  Lit.  vii.  pp.  780-781.— F. 

»  Tweifth  Mffht,  Act  iY.,Sc.YL—^,l^, 
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I  haTe  been  most  agresbly  (sic)  though  laboriously  employed 
at  Worcester  and  Stratford-npon-Avon.  At  Worcester,  I  found 
some  wills  relative  to  Shakspearians  there  that  I  much  wanted; 
and  at  Stratford  I  spent  two  days  by  permission  of  the  Corporation 
in  rommaging  all  their  stores.  I  am  confident  I  unfolded  and 
slightly  examined  not  less  than  three  thousand  papers  and  parch- 
ments, several  of  which  were  as  old  as  the  time  of  Heniy  the  Fourth, 
and  probably  had  not  been  opened  for  two  cento  ries.  From  the 
wbole  mass,  I  selected  whatever  I  thought  likely  to  throw  any  light 
upon  the  life  of  Shakspeare,  on  which  I  am  now  employed,  and 
these  the  Mayor  veiy  obligingly  permitted  me  to  pack  up  in  a  box, 
and  bring  with  me  to  London,  that  I  might  peruse  them  at  my 
leisure.  They  afford  several  curious  matters  that  concern  the  state 
of  the  town,  and  its  manners  in  Shakspeare's  time,  his  property,  the 
prices  of  the  various  articles  of  life,  &c,  I  was  not  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  with  a  single  scrap  of  his  handwriting,  though  I  have  got 
signatures  of  almost  all  his  family  and  friends  ;  but  I  have  found  a 
letter  to  him  when  in  London,  a  veiy  pretty  little  relick  (sic)  about 
three  inches  long  hy  two  broad.  His  answer  to  this  letter,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  borrow  some  money  from  him,  would  have 
been  a  great  curiosity,  and  what  is  provoking  is,  it  ought  to  have 
been  in  the  bundle  where  this  was  found  (a  parcel  of  letters  to  and 
from  Mr.  Quiney,  whose  son  afterwards  married  the  poet's  daughter), 
and  this  should  have  been  among  the  papers  of  Shakspeare 's  grand- 
daughter, wherever  they  are.  However,  "  est  aliquid  prodire 
tenus." 

No  confirmation  is  yet  arrived  of  the  good  news  of  the  Duke  of 
York's  being  victorious  at  Minan,  and  having  killed  4,000  of  the 
enemy  and  taJcen  80  cannon  ;  but  it  is  beheved. 

I  beg  you  will  present  my  best  compliments  to  Mrs.  Percy  and  your 
young  ladieSi  and  believe  me,  my  dear  Lord,  with  the  utmost 

sincerity, 

Your  most  Mthful  and  most  obedient  servant, 

Edmond  Malone. 
The    Percy    Correspondence,   published   by    John    Bowyer 
Nichols,  is  not  only  interesting,  but  shows  that  as  age  increased 
so  did  the  Bishop^s  literary  tastes.^    And  not  only  are  his  pub- 

'  Take  as  a  mdmen  of  the  rariety  p.  320,  vol.  viii. 
of  subject B  that  interested  him,  bits  of  "  Mr.  Urban, 

three  or  four  letters,  the  first  to  The  As  in  the  course  of  the  next  month 

GenUemim*s  Magaeine,  March  16, 1797,  the  return  of  many  of  our  migratory 
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lished  letters  numerous^  but  the  quantity  of  unpublished  corre- 
spondence in  the  possession  of  his  descendants  is  large,^  and  all  of  * 
it  is  written  in  a  singularly  clear  and  neat  hand,  marking  the 
character  of  the  man.  His  episcopal  fimctions  were  most  faith- 
fully and  efficiently  discharged,  securing  him  (as  we  are  told)  the 
respect  and  love  of  all  denominations;  but  this  is  no  more  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  a  man  of  his  integrity  of  cha- 
racter and  genuine  religious  feelings — one  who  was^  in  a  word, 
actuated  by  a  high  sense  of  duty. 

In  1798  the  Irish  Rebellion  broke  out,  and  during  it  Percy 
is  recorded  to  have  transmitted  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Isted,  a 
quantity  of  correspondence  and  valuable  books  for  safe  preser- 
vation, and  they  are  said  to  be  still  kept  amongst  the  archives  of 
Ecton  House,  near  Northampton.*    In  1806,  Percy's  wife,  the 


birds  may  be  expected,  allow  me  to 
recall  the  attention  of  your  readers  to 
this  interesting  subject,  desiring  they 
will  carefully  obsenre  whether  any 
swallows  appear  without  the  long  fea« 
thers  which  form  their  forked  tails ;  for, 
as  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  last 
broods,  at  least,  in  every  summer  leave 
us  before  they  have  attained  this  dis- 
tinction, if  any  appear  in  spring  without 
them,  such  may  be  supposed  to  have 
passed  the  winter  in  a  torpid  state. 

"Let  me  now  communicate  a  veiy 
extraordinary  phenomenon  concerning 
another  race  of  birds  of  passage,  the 
cuckoos,  which  occurred  last  summer  in 
the  north  of  Ireland.  .  .  . 

"  Let  me  now  offer  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty  respecting  the  fall  of  stones 
from  the  clouds^  which  I  have  heard 
suggested  by  a  naturalist  of  great  emi- 
nence in  this  country  [that  lightning,  in 
its  ascent  from  the  earth  to  the  clouds, 
bursts  through  a  rock,  &c.,  and  scatters 
the  fragments]." 

On  Aug,  6,  1799,  Percy  has  been 
"  ascertaining  and  placing  beyond  doubt 
the  reality  of  Bound  Towers  being 
originally  Belfries."    Nichohy  vii.  818. 

On  April  21,  1801  (Nichols,  viii.  p. 
359),  Mr.  Irwin  tells  Percy  that  "  the 
opera  (The  Bedouins,  a  comic  opera. 


London,  1802)  is  announced  for  repre- 
sentation on  tiie  29th  inst.  The  interest 
you  have  taken  in  its  success  makes  me 
regret  your  liordship's  absence  on  this 
occasion,  though  I  believe  it  to  be  pa- 
tronised by  tihe  lovers  of  poetiy  and 
music,  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
piece.  It  might,  however,  prove  of 
considerable  service  could  your  Lord- 
ship find  time  to  communicate  your 
opinion  of  the  work  to  any  person  in 
Dublin,  whose  zeal  and  influence  were 
likely  to  promote  its  success.  This 
would  be  taking  an  unpardonable  liberty 
with  your  Loidship,  did  I  not  already 
lie  under  more  material  obligations  by 
the  touches  the  piece  has  received  from 
your  pen.** 

On  Oct  19,  1808,  Percy  is  writing 
against  the  bold  and  unquaUfied  manner 
in  which  Dr.  Scully  has  asserted  the 
universal  success  of  vaccination,  where- 
as it  had  failed  in  several  instances  near 
him.    {Nichois,  vol.  vi.) — F. 

'  I  doubt  this.  The  family*s  letters 
are  mostly  to  Percy,  not  from  him. — F. 

'  For  the  edition  of  Goldsmith's  Mis^ 
cellaneoua  Works  in  1801,  Percy  con- 
tributed materials,  and  he  directed  the 
compilation  of  the  account  of  the  poet's 
life  and  writings.  This  was  for  the 
benefit  of  Goldsmith's  niece  and  poor 
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companion  of  his  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and  fears,  passed  away 
from  this  earth,^  after  a  nnion  with  him  for  the  long  period  of 
forty-seven  years,  and  one,  it  may  be  added,  of  the  happiest 
naiure.  Her  remains  were  laid  in  Dromore  Cathedral.  About 
this  time,  an  affliction  fell  upon  the  Bishop  which  no  skill  might 
alleviate  or  remove — a  penalty  incidental  to  many  scholars,  in 
his  case  brought  on  by  poring  over  old  MSS.  and  unremitting 
study — total  blindness.'    This  he  is  said  to  have  borne  with 


relations,  and  his  letters  show  that  he 
took  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  help 
them,  thonfljh  the  pnblisheis  treated 
him  badly,  he  said. 

«*Bat  the  proprietors  would  haTe 
done  weU  to  hare  consulted  me  in  the 
•election  and  arrangement,  for  they 
hare  omitted  one  of  the  yery  best  pro- 
ductions of  Qoldsmith,  adthough  it  had 
been  particularly  pointed  out  in  the 
account  of  his  life — his  Introduction  to 
Brooke 8  natural  History  ^imd  hare 
only  giren  his  *  Pre&ce'  to  that  work, 
far  inferior  to  the  former.  This  is  what 
they  got  by  quarrelling  with  me  for  only 
supplicatinga  U^eassistance  in  advance 
toGoldsmith'spoor  niece,  who  was  starv- 
ing,  for  I  would  haye  given  them  every 
Mlvice  and  direction  gratis;  but  they 
carried  their  iU-humour  so  far  as  to 
refuse  to  let  me  see  and  make  some 
corrections  in  the  MS.  life  of  Goldsmith, 
which  had  been  compiled  under  my 
direction.  They  have  also  omitted 
noticing  that  the  Epilogue,  now  first 
printed  in  vol.  ii.  p.  82,  is  given  from 
a  MS.  in  Dr.  Goldsmith's  own  hand- 
writing, which  he  had  given  to  me  as 
weU  as  the  other,  whi(£  they  have  no- 
ticed in  the  note  p.  88.  I  have  only 
just  looked  into  vols.  ii.  and  iv.  and 
immediately  stumbled  upon  these  de- 
fects ;  I  fear  I  shall  find  others. 

**  I  gave  them  the  foregoing  original 
unedited  poems  of  Goldsmith  in  con- 
sideration of  their  delivering  250  copies 
for  me  to  dispose  of  for  the  benefit  of 
Goldsmith's  poor  relations,  of  which  125 
might  be  sold  in  England,  the  remainder 
in  Ireland." — ^Letter  to  Mr.  Nichols, 
May  19,  1802.  Nichols,  lUusL  of  LU. 
vi.  p.  683. 


Bp,  Percy  to  W,  H.  Browne, 

Nov.  2, 1802. 

"  When  I  was  last  in  England  I 
applied  to  you  in  behalf  of  a  poor  niece 
of  our  excellent  poet  Dr.  Goldsmith, 
the  daughter  of  his  brother,  to  whom 
he  addressed  his  fine  poem,  *  The  Tra- 
veller,' thinking  she  was  a  proper 
object  of  some  charity  at  your  disposal. 

"You  then  rectified  my  mistake  in 
that  particular,  but  most  kindly  offered 
to  promote  the  sale  of  an  edition  of  her 
uncle's  works,  which  I  was  then  pro- 
moting for  her  benefit.  This  was  pub- 
lished in  4  vols.  8vo.,  to  which  I  contri- 
buted materials  for  an  improved  account 
of  the  author's  life,  and  the  publishers 
gave  me  200  copies  to  be  disposed  of 
for  the  benefit  of  his  poor  relations."— 
P.  870.— F. 

'  On  Mrs.  Percy's  death,  see  Gent.*8 
Mag,,  Jan.  1807.  She  died  at  Dromore 
House,  Dec.  30,  1806,  aged  74.— F. 

'  Jan.  11, 1805. — ^My  eyes  are  declin- 
ing so  fast  that,  although  I  sketched  out 
part  of  the  notes,  which  I  could  scarce 
read  when  I  had  written  them,  yet  the 
rest  being  committed  to  a  secretary,  I 
must  recommend  them^  as  well  as  what 
I  had  written  myself,  to  a  careful  ex- 
amination.   NicholSf  ri.  585. 

Dec  11,  1805.— The  failure  of  my 
sight,  which  is  nearly  approaching  to 
total  blindness,  and  it  is  with  difficulty 
I  transcribe  my  name,  will  prevent  me 
from  attending  Parliament  in  person. 
NichoU,  vi.  586. 

Percy  to  Dr,  G.  Somers  Clarice, 

Feb.  26, 1807. 
The  Bishop  of  Dromore   was   duly 
favoured   with    Dr.  Clarke's    obliging 
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perfect  equanimity ;  and  one  of  his  relatives  who,  as  a  boy^ 
could  just  recollect  him,  informed  the  writer  of  this  sketch 
that  it  was  quite  a  pleasure  to  see  even  then  his  gentleness, 
amiability,  and  fondness  for  children.  Every  day  used  to  witness 
his  strolling  down  to  a  pond  in  the  palace  garden  in  order  to 
feed  his  swans,  who  were  accustomed  to  come  at  the  well-known 
sound  of  the  old  man's  voice. 

And  now  the  time  began  to  approach  when  Percy's  career  on 
earth  was  to  close,  and  the  new  life  begin.  Most  of  his  old 
contemporaries  and  friends  had  passed  av^y,  Johnson  and 
Garrick  among  the  number;  tutor  and  pupil,  as  was  meet,  finding 
graves  side  by  side  in  Poets'  Comer  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  been  laid  in  the  crypt  of  St^  Paul's, 
a  sepulchre  appropriated  to  painters  ;  and  Grray  and  Burke  had 
found  quiet  resting-places,  the  former  in  the  pretty  church- 
yard of  Stoke  Pogis,  near  the  distant  spires  and  antique  towers 
of  his  beloved  Eton ;  the  latter  in  the  old  church  at  Beaconsfield, 
in  Buckinghamshire.  Percy  lingered  on  until  1811,  and  on  the 
30th  of  September  in  that  year  departed  in  Christian  hope. 
His  remains  were  deposited  with  those  of  Mrs.  Percy  in  the 
transept  which  he  had  added  to  Dromore  Cathedral,  amidst  the 
regrets  of  all  classes  of  society.  The  following  epitaph  is  in- 
scribed on  a  mural  tablet  near  the  grave : 

Near^  this  place  are  interred  the  remains  of  the  Eight  Bev. 

letter,  but  with  deep  regret  he  is  obliged  ship  was  affected  with  the  prevalent 

to  inform  him  that  he  is  prevented  fi^m  epidemic.     As  he  informs  me  it  has 

entering  into  a  proper  investigation  of  created  a  complaint  in  your  eyes,  the 

the  important  subject  of  it  by  a  failure  disorder  is  more  manageable,  and  I  hope 

of  sight^  which  has  long  been  coming  will  be  of  short  continaance.    People  .  . 

on,  and  is  nearly  arrived  at  total  blind-  laugh  at  us  who  think  it  possesses  some 

ness.     Nichols^  viii.  385.  quality  of  the  plagae ;  and  yet  from  its 

Nov.  3,  1807. — The  Bishop  of  Dro-  universality  there  are  grounds  to  believe 

more  is  in  excellent  health,  but  his  sight  so  .  .  I  know  of  no  one  in  a  most  nume- 

has  long  since  totally  failed  him.  H.  E.  reus  acquaintance  who  has  escaped." 

Boyd.     NicMa,  vi.  387.  HichoU.—V. 

The  complaint  seems  to  have  began  *  The  above  epitaph  is  inscribed  on 

in  1803.  a  tablet  of  white  marble,  on  a  larger 

April  28,1803. — ^Mr.  E.  Ledwich  says,  one  of  grey,  and  above  is  a  Mitre,  sur- 

"  I  was  much  concerned  to  hear  from  mounting  a  Bible,  and  a  pastoral  staff 

Sir  Bichard  Musgrave  that  your  Lord-  upon  a  cushion.    Beneath  are  tlie  arms 
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Thomas  Percy,  D.D.,  Lord  BisHop  of  Dromore,  to  whicli  see  he  was 
pTomoted  in  May,  MDCCLXXXII.,  from,  the  Deanery  of  Carlisle  in 
Ungland.  This  elevated  station  he  filled  nearly  thirty  years,  residing 
constantly  in  his  Diocese,  and  discharging  the  dnties  of  his  sacred 
office  with  vigilance  and  zeal,  instructing  the  ignorant,  relieving  the 
necessitous,  and  comforting  the  distressed  with  pastoral  affection. 
Revered  for  his  piety  and  learning,  and  beloved  for  his  universal 
benevolence  by  all  ranks  and  religious  denominations,  he  departed 
this  life  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
MDCCCXI.  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Li  the  same  grave  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Anne  his  wife, 
daughter  of  Barton  Qoodriche  ',  Esq.,  of  Desborough,  Northampton- 
fihire,  whose  estimable  conduct  through  life  rendered  her  the  worthy 
partner  of  such  a  husband.  She  died  on  the  30th  of  December, 
MDCCCVI.  aged  LXXIV.  years. 

This  memorial  of  dutiful  affection  is  inscribed  by  their  surviving 
daughters,  Barbara  Isted  and  Elizabeth  Meade. 

Two  daughters  survived  Percy — the  one,  wife  of  Archdeacon 
the  Honourable  Pierce  Meade ;  and  the  other,  who  had  married 
Ambrose  Isted,  Esq.,  of  Ecton  House,  in  the  county  of  North- 
ampton, not  far  from  the  old  parsonage  at  Easton  Maudit ;  and 
a  son  of  each  is  still  alive  (1867). 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  that  three  portraits  of 
Percy  are  supposed  to  be  still  in  existence ;  the  location  of  the 
first,  a  fine  one,  by  Sir  Joshua  Seynolds,  is  unknown.'  It  was 
painted  in  May,  1773,  and  represents  him  habited  in  a  black 
gown  and  bands,  with  a  loose  black  cap  on  his  head,  resembling 
a  turban,  and  in  his  hand  the  MS.  folio  the  very  existence  of 


of  the  see  of  Dromore,  and  also  a  lion 
lampant  for  Percy. '  Tlie  cathedral  itself 
18  an  nnpretendiDg  Btmctnre,  consisting 
of  nare  without  choir,  only  a  northern 
transept ;  and  at  the  western  end  of  the 
building  is  a  large  sqnare  tower. — J.  P. 

'  Aristocmtic  for  Gutteridffe,  as  be- 
fore noticed,  p.  zxzii. — F. 

•  From  the  circumstance  of  no  por- 
trait of  Percy  hanging  in  Christ  Church 
Hall,  a  priori,  it  may  be  concluded  that 
he  was  not  a  Student  of  the  House, 
otherwise  one    of   so  distioguished  a 


man  would  most  likely  have  had  an 
honoured  niche.  With  the  exception  of 
the  very  old  ones,  the  portrait  of  no  one 
is  permitted  there  except  he  has  been  a 
Student ;  could  an  exception  have  been 
made,  it  would  hare  been  to  adroit  that 
of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  so  distin- 
guished an  ornament  of  Christ  Church. 
It  may  well  excite  astonishment  to  see 
the  number  of  eminent  men  who  have 
been  on  the  foundation  of  that  college. 

r.P. 
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which  was  denied  by  Ritson.  Engravings  of  this  are  frequently 
to  be  met  with.  Another,  painted  by  Abbot  in  1797,  hangs 
at  Ecton  House,  where  is  also  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Percy,  with 
a  scroll  in  her  left  hand,  on  which  the  ballad  "  0  Nanny  "  is 
inscribed.  In  this  he  is  depicted  in  the  episcopal  dress  of  rochet 
and  chimere,  wearing  the  usual  wig ;  and  an  engraving  of  this 
is  prefixed  to  the  Percy  Correspondence  in  Nichols*  Elustrationa 
of  Literature.  The  artist  and  location  of  a  third  in  water 
colours  are  not  known :  it  represents  the  Bishop  in  his  garden  at 
Dromore,  when  totally  blind,  feeding  his  swans.  An  excellent 
copy  of  this  is  in  the  possession  of  his  grandson,  Edward  Meade, 
Esq. ;  and  a  very  good  engraving  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  voL  iiL 
of  the  Decameron  of  the  learned  Dr.  Dibdin.* 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  cannot  conclude  without  thanking 
his  friends,  the  Rev.  Henry  Smith,  M.A.,  sometime  Student  of 
Christ  Church,  and  now  Vicar  of  Easton  Maudit,  and  also  the 
Rev.  William  Dunn  Macray,  M.A.,  Chaplain  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  for  much  valuable  information  imparted,  and  great 
kindness  shown,  in  facilitating  his  researches.* 


APPENDIX. 

I.  The  following  list  of  the  Literary  Club,  founded  by  Dr. 
Johnson  and  his  friend  Sir  Joshua  Rejmolds,  in  1764,  and  of 
which  Percy  was,  in  1810,  the  only  survivor  of  the  original 
members,  is  extracted  from  the  end  of  one  of  Malone's  letters  to 
him  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  bears  the  date  of  April  30, 
1810.  So  exclusive  was  the  Club,  that  at  the  time  of  its  forma- 
tion even  David  Grarrick  sought  admission  into  its  ranks  in  vain^ 

>  An  ignorant  pretender,  without  the  subjects.  It  ought  to  be  noticed  that  in 

learning  of  a  school-boy,  who  published  his  Decameron  he  giyes  rather  a  minute 

a  quantity  of    books   swarming  with  account  of  the  Percy  MS. — D.  Laing. 
errors  of  every  description. — A.  Dyce.  '  To  Dr.   Rimbault,   Mr.  Chappell, 

The  epithet  learned  given  to  my  old  the  Kev.  A.  Dyce,  Mr.  David  Laing, 

friend  Dr.  D.  is  not  very  applicable,  and  Mr.  Fumivall  my  thanks  are  also 

although  he  published  much  on  learned  due. — J.  P. 
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though  ultimately  admitted.  The  English  lioscius  is  reported 
to  have  said  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  **  I  like  it  much,  /  think  I 
shall  he  of  you.*'  "  He'll  be  of  us  I  "  exclaimed  Johnson  when 
he  heard  of  it,  in  great  wrath ;  "  how  does  he  know  we  will 
permit  him  ?  The  first  duke  in  England  has  no  right  to  hold 
auch  language ! " 


1.  Teb  Bishop  of  Dbokosb  . 

2.  Sib  Csiblss  Bumbubt      • 

Sb  IfljU  SHBBIBAy     •  • 

4.  Thb  Eabl  of  Ossobt        • 
6.  Sib  Josbph  Baitxs 

6.  Bight  Hon.  Wx.  Wtndham 

7.  Bight  Hon.  Sib  Wm.  Scorr    1778 

8.  Thb  Babl  Sfbnckb    •        . 

9.  Edxoivd  "Malovr        •        • 

10.  Db.  Btjbnkt       •        • 

11.  johh  coitbtbnat 

12.  Sib  Chables  Blagdxn   • 

13.  Jambs  Bbmhell. 

14.  HoK.  Fbbdbbick  Nobth  . 

15.  Gbobgb  Gahhino   .    • 

16.  WnjjAX  MABSDBir 

17.  Bight  Hon.  John  H.  Frebb 

18.  Bight  Hon.  Thomas  Gbbn- 


1764 

19. 

Db.    Vincbmt,    Dban     of 

1774 

Wbstxinstbb  .        .        , 

1777 

20. 

WnjjAM  Lock  .        • 

1777 

21. 

Gbobgb  Ellis    •        •        , 

1778 

22. 

Lobd  Minto 

1778 

23. 

Sib  Wm.  Gbant,  Masteb 

1778 

of  thb  Bot.t.8 

1778 

24. 

Sib  Gboboe  Staunton       • 

1782 

25. 

GhABLBS  Wn.¥TNS 

1784 

26. 

Bight  Hon.  Wm.  Dbummond 

1788 

27. 

Sib  Hbnbt  Halfobd 

1794- 

28. 

Sm  Hbnbt  Englbfibld     . 

1796 

29. 

Lobd  Holtand  . 

1797 

30. 

Thb  Eabl  of  Abbbdhbn   . 

1799 

81. 

Chablbs     .        .        •        . 

1799 

32. 

Chablbs  Vaughan     .        • 

1800 

33. 

HUMFHBBT  DaTT 

84. 

Bey.  Db.  Bonnet      •        . 

1800 

35. 

Vacaih?      ,        .        .        . 

1800 
1800 
1801 
1802 

1803 
1803 
1806 
1806 
1806 
1808 
1808 
1808 
1808 
1809 
1809 
1809 


IL  The  following  lines,  written  hy  Bishop  Percy,  have  never 
before  been  published.  They  show  that  the  attachment  to 
Mrs.  Percy,  the  "  Nanny  of  bis  Muse,"  was  of  a  most  perma- 
nent kind : 

**  On  leaving ,  on  a  tempestuous  night,  March  22, 

1788,  by  Dr.  Percy."    . 

Deep  howls  the  BtoTxa  with  chilling  blast, 

Fast  falls  the  snow  and  rain, 
Down  rush  the  floods  with  headlong  haste, 

And  deloge  all  the  plain. 

Yet  all  in  Tain  the  tempest  roars, 

And  whirls  the  drifted  snow ; 
In  vain  the  torrents  scorn  the  shore, 

To  Delia  I  must  go. 

In  Tain  the  shades  of  cTening  fall, 

And  horrid  dangers  threat, 
What  can  the  lover^s  heart  appal, 

Or  check  his  eager  feet  ? 
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The  dazfLBome  Tal»  tlie  fttricai  tries. 
And  winds  its  trat^leas  vood ; 

High  o'er  the  cliff's  dxead  summit  ilicfl. 
And  msbes  through  the  flood. 

Lore  bids  aichiere  the  hardj  task. 
And  set  the  vondrons  part. 

He  wings  the  feet  with  eagle's  speed. 
And  lends  the  lion-heait. 

Then  led  by  thee,  all-poweifid  haj, 
111  dare  the  hideous  night, 

Th  J  dart  shall  goard  me  finom  annoy. 
Thy  torch  my  fSootstepe  light. 

The  cheerfdl  blaze — the  social  lioor. 
The  friend — all  plead  in  Tain, 

Lore  calls — I  brave  each  adverse  power 
Of  peril  and  of  pain« 


III.  Letters  of  Percy  as  to  the  Continiwiion  of  the  "  ReliquesJ* 

^  Alnwick  Oastle,  Aug.  22,  1774. 

As  in  three  or  fonr  years  I  intend  to  publish  a  yolnme  or  two 
more  of  old  English  and  Scottish  poems,  in  the  nlanner  of  my 
Beliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry ^  I  shall  then  insert  some  of  these 
fragments  [from  a  MS.  collection  of  songs  Mr.  Paton  had  sent],  if 
the  editor  will  give  me  leave  to  transcribe  and  fill*Tip  the  deficiencies 
of  some  of  them  in  the  manner  I  attempted  before. — Letters  to 
Paton^  p.  48. 

Percy  to  Pinherton, 

(Nichols,  viii.  p.  94.) 

July  20,  1778. 

And  now  let  me  again  and  again  thank  joa  for  jonr  most 
obliging  present,  which  was  extremely  acceptable,  both  for  the 
ancient  poems  and  the  learned  and  ingenious  illustrations  which 
accompanied  them.  I  shall  not  fail  to  avail  myself  of  both,  as  well 
as  of  the  curious  remarks  in  your  letters,  whenever  I  give  the 
additional  volumes  to  the  world.  The  contents  of  these  have  long 
since  been  collected  and  arranged,  and  I  flatter  myself,  in  point  of 
merit,  are  no  whit  inferior  to  what  the  public  accepted  with  so 
much  indulgence  in  the  three  former  volumes.    But  the  truth  is,  I 
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bave  not  ao  mnoh  leisure,  and  perhaps  not  qniie  so  keen  an  appetite, 
for  anrasements  of  this  kind  as  when  I  was  yonnger.  It  is  near 
twenty  years  since  I  first  began  to  form  the  preceding  collection, 
I  only  considered  these  things  as  pardonable,  at  best^  among  the 
levities  (I  had  almost  said  follies)  of  my  yonth.  However,  as  I 
mnst  confess  that  I  have  always  had  a  relish  for  the  poetic  efinsions 
(even  the  most  sportive  and  nnelaborate)  of  onr  ancestors,  I  have 
commonly  taken  up  these  trifles,  as  other  grave  men  have  done 
cards,  to  nnbend  and  amnse  the  mind  when  &tigned  with  graver 
studies,  till  they  have  insensibly  grown  into  a  regular  series,  ready 
for  the  press ;  and  now  I  keep  them  by  me,  in  order  to  make  a 
present  of  them  to  my  son,  a  tall  yonth  of  fifteen,  who  is  at  pre- 
sent a  Eling's  Scholar  at  Westminster.  And,  as  he  has  a  strong 
relish  and  considerable  taste  for  these  compositions,  I  think  to  g^ve 
him  the  merit  of  being  editor  of  them  as  soon  as  he  removes  to  the 
University,  by  way  of  introducing  him  into  the  literary  world,  and 
of  filling  up  the  vacuities  of  his  academical  studies.  In  the  mean 
time  I  neglect  no  opportunity  of  amending  and  enlarging  the  series, 
and  shall  certainly  much  improve  them  for  him  by  {his  delay. 

And  now.  Sir,  that  I  have  imparted  to  you  what  is  almost  a 
secret  to  all  my  most  intimate  friends,  I  must  entreat  the  i&vour  of 
yon  that  it  may  continue  so,  tfccept  to  Dr.  Beattie  (or  one  or  two 
like  him),  for  whom  I  have  ever  had  the  greatest  respect. 

Carme  (the  Beuuy),  Nov.  87>  1778. 
With  regard  to  the  Bdiques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  I  have  a  large  fund 
of  materials,  which,  when  my  son  has  compleated  his  studies  at  the 
University,  he  may,  if  he  likes  it,  distribute  into  one  or  more 
additional  volumes ;  but  I  myself  shall  hardly  find  a  vacancy  now 
from  more  serious*  pursuits  to  carry  them  forward  myself.  I  find 
not  quite  the  same  relish  for  these  little  amusing  literary  sallies 
as  I  did  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  when  the  former  volumes  were 
digested.  (Letters  from  Thos,  Percy,  BJ).  ^.,  to  George  Paton,  Edinb. 
1830,  p.  76^7.) 

Bishop  Percy  to  Mr.  Robert  Jcmdeson, 
(Nichols^  viiL  p.  841.) 

Dromore,  Ireland,  April  4,  1801. 

Sir— Till  my  nephew  has  completed  his  collections  for  the  in- 
tended fijurth  volume,  it  cannot  be  decided  whether  he  may  not 
VOL.  I.  d 
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ynnh.  to  inflert  lumaelf  the  fragmentB  70x1  desire ;  bnt  I  have  copied 
for  jou  here  that  one  which  you  particolarly  pointed  out,  aa  I  waa 
unwilling  to  disappoint  your  wishes  and  expectations  altogether. 
By  it  you  will  see  the  defective  and  incorrect  state  of  the  old  text 
in  the  ancient  folio  MS.,  and  the  irresistible  demand  on  the  editor 
of  the  ReUques  to  attempt  some  of  those  conjectural  emendationB 
which  have  been  blamed  by  one  or  two  rigid  critics,  bnt  without 
which  the  collection  would  not  hare  deserred  a  moment's  attention. 
When  your  book  is  published^  I  shall  be  one  of  the  first  purchasers, 
but  till  then  I  must  beg  to  postpone  the  subject;  and  remain, 
with  best  wishes  for  your  success,  Sir,  your  obedient,  humble 

servant, 

Tho.  Dbomosb. 


lY.  Note  on  the  Builder  of  the  House  in  which  Percy 

was  bom:  p.  xzviii.  n. 

This  old  mansion  was  built  by  Eichard  Forester,^  and  was  called 
"  Foresters  Folly."  Biohard  Forester  built  it  in  1580,  that  being 
the  year  of  its  completion.  Part  of  an  ancient  oak  partition  or 
screen  taken  from  the  house  now  reaiains,  with  the  date  1581  and 
the  letters  B  F  carved  upon  it.  Anne,  the  daughter  of  this  Bichard 
Forester,  was  married  in  1575  at  Sutton  Maddock  to  Bichard 
Baxter,  ancestor  of  William  Baxter  the  antiquary  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Bellett  at  page  183  of  the  Antiquities  of  Bridgnorth,  A  narrow 
passage  from  the  Cartway  to  the  Biver  Severn,  near  the  old  house, 
is  still  called  ''  Fosters  Load."  The  name  of  this  family  seems  to 
have  been  occasionally  spelt  and  pronounced  Forester,  Forster,  and 
Foster.  Anthony  Forster,  mentioned  in  Kemtworth  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott^  who  there  spells  the  name  Foster^  was  descended  frtmi  the 
Forster  who  owned  Evelith  Manor,  near  Shiffiml,  in  the  couniy  of 
Salop ;  and  as  he  also  owned  lands  in  the  parish  of  Sutton  Maddock, 
in  the  same  county,  and  bore  the  same  arms  as  the  Foresters,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  they  belong  to  the  same  &mily.. 

Dec,  1867.  HUBEBT  SmitH. 

The  house  now  belongs  to  one  of  our  subscribers,  Mr.  Austin 
of  Birmingham. — ^F. 

I  The  "  For  *  "  on  the  house  shows  that  the  boQder  spelt  his  name  Fflnier. — ^F. 
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V.   Tke^  Proof  that  Bishop  Percy's  Father  was  a  Grocer. 

Smoe  raffening  to  the  '*  Freeman's  roll  of  the  Bovongb  of  Bridg- 
Bortlk,"  which  cmfy  shows  the  occfapaticm  of  Arthur  Fieroj,  tho 
gnindfiktber  of  Bishop  Percy,  I  have  fofuid  an  entry  in  the  minutes 
of  a  *'  common  hall  *'  held  on  August  12,  1755,  which  refers  to  the 
occupation  of  Mr.  Arthur  Low  Pierc^.  These  minutes  state  that 
it  is  ordered  and  agreed  that  Arthur  Piercy  of  Birmingham,  the 
son  of  Arthur  Low  Pisroy  of  Brtdgnorthy  Gbocbb,  shaU  bo  admitted  a 
burgess.  The  Arthur  Piercy  so  admitted  a  burgess  was  the  brother 
of  Bishop  Percy.  At  a  subsequent  "  common  hall "  held  on 
September  21, 1768,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Piercy  (the  Bishop)  was  also 
admitted  a  burgess  of  Bridgnorth  as  the  son  of  ''Arthur."  In 
this  minute  no  mention  is  made  of  the  occupation  of  Bishop  Percy's 
father,  who  is  only  entered  in  the  name  of  "  Arthur,"  and  not 
**  Arthur  Low ;  "  but  in  some  instances  the  second  christian  name 
of  the  father  had  been  before  omitted.  The  fEunily  simame,  lilce 
other  fimuly  names,  has  also  been  firom  time  to  time  variously 
spelt.  This  branch  of  the  Percy  family  seem  to  have  sought  wealth 
in  Bridgnorth,  and  to  have  thriven ;  and  from  the  position  they  held 
in  the  administration  of  the  public  affairs  of  the  town,  they  were 
evidently  much  respected.  Such  facts  leave  no  possibility  of  doubt 
as  to  the  occupation  of  the  grandfather  and  father  of  Bishop 
Percy.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  two  of  his  ancestors  were  engaged 
in  trade,  when  such  opportunities  of  gaining  wealth  have  been  the 
means  of  resuscitating  many  a  noble  &mily,^  and  of  placing  others 
in  the  highest  positions  in  the  state ;  nor  will  the  Bishop's  &me  shine 
with  less  lustre  from  such  circumstance,  nor  his  works  be  less 
appreciated ;  nor  will  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  his  birth  be  less 
proud  of  the  honour  he  reflects  on  Bridgnorth.  The  great  attain- 
ments and  private  worth  of  Bishop  Percy,  which  called  forth  a 
meed  of  praise  fr^m  Dr.  Johnson,  when  he  mentions  him  as  ''  a  man 
out  of  whose  company  he  never  went  without  learning  something," 
must  ever  receive  public  recognition. 

Jan.  6,  1868.        '  HUBEBT  SmITH. 

'  The    nobility    of    Percy's    family  had  he  believed  in  ite  being  his  ?    Let 

wonld  nqnire  Teiy  tstrong  proof  to  any  those  irho  like,  beliere  it.    I  expect 

one  knowing  his  inventire  talents,  and  that  he  treated  his  pedigree  as  he  did 

c^bility  <rf  adapting.    He  drew  out  his  ballads;   filled  up  the  gaps,  and 

his  own  pedigree  nom  one  of  our  kings;  made  it  go  smoothly.    Had  it   been 

and  if  it  were  true,  a  note  in  Nichols  necessary  to  carry  it  back  to  Adam,  it 

(see  next  page)  says  that  he  was  Earl  would  have  gone  there  without  a  check, 

of  Northumberland.    Was  Perc^  the  under  the  Bishop's  hands,  we  may  be 

man  not  to  have  claimed  his  dignity  sure. — F. 

d2 
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VI.  Percy's  Pedigree^ 

Note  t  in  Nichols's  UhiBtraMcyM^  vi.  552.  Dr,  Percy  took  g^reat 
paLns  in  the  inyestigation  of  his  descent,  a  pedigree  of  which  he 
commnnicated  to  Dr.  Nash  (see  the  History  of  Worceetershvrej  vol.  ii. 
p.  318).  It  will  there  be  perceived  that  it  was  his  aim  to  identify 
his  j&mily  with  that  of  the  descendants  of  Balph^  jonnger  brother 
to  the  third  Earl  of  Northnmberland ;  and  about  1795  he  printed 
on  a  broadside  a  pedigree  of  the  Earls  of  Northumberland,  in  which, 
he  introduced  **  the  "^rcester  branch,"  as  his  own  family  is  styled, 
taking  for  gramied  the  cofmection  presumed  in  the  History  of  Worces^ 
tershire.  Supposing  the  descent  capable  of  proof,  the  Bishop  was 
decidedly  Earl  of  Northumberland ;  but  he  left  no  relation  to  inherit 
his  claims. 

In  1765  Percy  contemplated  writing  The  History  of  the 
House  of  Percy  for  his  patrons,  but  Grrainger  dissuaded  him 
from  doing  so.    Nichols,  lUuet.y  vii.  288. 


VII.  Percy's  Pieces  of  Runic  Poetry. 

In  his  Beted  Icelandic  Poetry ^  the  Hon.  W.  Herbert  says  (notes  on 
The  Death  ofHacon)  ^^  An  English  prose  translation  from  i^e  Latin 
yersion  of  Peringskiold  has  been  published  by  Percy  in  his  Bunie 
Poetry  f  which  is  not  quite  so  inaccurate  as  the  rest  of  that  book ;  his 
translation  of  Begner  Lodbroc's  Ode  teems  with  errors,  and,  indeed, 
scarce  a  line  of  it  is  properly  interpreted."  Nichols^  vii.  128. 
Percy  defends  himself  slightly  at  p,  130,  and  says  that  his  trans- 
lation was  compared  with  the  original  by  Lye,  the  author  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Lexicon^  &o. 
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NOTES. 


(PtofesBor  Child's  notes  are  signed  — Ch.,  and  Mr.  Djoe's  -*D.) 

p.  1,  on  Bobin  Hood,  see  Mr.  Joseph  Hunter's  pamphlet,  I860. — ^H.  (sW.  C. 

Haditt.) 
p.  1;  tke  Sobm  Hood  hattads,  #p.    The  I^ftd  Geate  is  merely  a  few  of  the  then 

moet  popular  incidents  in  Bobin  Hood's  life,  woven  into  a  consecntiye 

naiTBtive. — H. 

p.  4,  L  18.  '  1678.'  The  Noble  Birth  appeared  in  prose  in  1662.  Mr.  Thoms 
reprinted  the  1678  edition. — H. 

pi  Itf,  1.  SO,  skade,    **  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  onght  to  be  braJkOt  and  not 

tkadoJ* — Jamieson,  ii.  51. 
p.  IS,  L  64,  for  m«  read  the, — Gh. 

p.  SO,  L  14,  «pra^,  not  ecray:  Sax.  sprectmspraj,  sprig. — Ch.  8en^  is,  I  think, 
right.  It  has  some  relation  to  eorob  or  aoroff,  a  north-oonntiy  word  for  a  bush 
or  a  piece  of  land  covered  with  bushes.  There  was  imtil  a  few  years  ago 
a  place  near  Qainsbro',  Lincolnshire,  called  Gorringham  Scroggs.  It  is 
shown  on  the  Ordnance  map.  In  the  court  roll  of  the  manor  of  Kirton  in 
Lindsej,  Nor.  8,  6  Hen.  YIII.,  this  place  is  called  **  CoTTnghom  Scrobsse," 
The  Ute  Mr.  Beriah  Botfield  has  the  following  passage  in  an  article  in  the 
CoUee.  Jrck^oloa^  toL  i.  p.  10 : 

"  It  is  probable  that  Pengwem,  or  the  hill  of  alders,  was  first  covered  with 
the  nde  dwellings  of  the  Britons.  ...  If  they  found  it  a  hill  of  alders, 
they  left  it  nearly  in  the  same  condition,  as  the  Sblkous  termed  it  Scrobbet' 
brng,  meaning  thereby  a  bury  or  general  eminence  overgrown  with  scrubs  or 
shrubs." 
John  Leyden  in  his  ballad  of  Lord  Soulis  says : 
Now  shall  thine  ain  hand  wale  the  tree 
Por  all  thy  mirth  and  meikle  pride ; 
And  May  sliall  chooee,  if  my  love  she  reftise, 
A  ecroa  bush  thee  beside. 
Scottfs  Mi$ittrd9y  (fthe  SootOeh  Border,  ed.  1861,  vol.  ii  pt.  ii.  p.  268. 

Land  covered  with  bushes  is  still  called  aoroggy  land  in  tnis  county 
(lineolnshire). — £.  Peacock. 

p.  SI,  1.  46,  read  itt  time  for  time  i^.—Oh. 
p.  SS,  1.  59,  yarded,  used  like  Old  French  ^an^ers  regard. — Ch. 
p.  SS,  L  77,  read  ip%A[<]«<.-*Ch. 

p.  S7,  ArtiUeiy  used  to  mean  bows  and  arrows.  See  authorised  version  of  Bible : 
"  Jonathan  gave  his  artillery  to  the  lad."     1  Sam.  xz.  40. — £.  Peacock. 

p.  SO,  L  47,  read  [a]  whole  convent. — Ch.  and  D.  A  soldier  would  have  said 
" regiment '^ :  a  friar  says  "convent." — ^H.  H.  Gibbs. 

note  1,  L  4,  read  Lilly.— Ch. 
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p.  80, 1.  62,  TtaAfuie  far  fate,— Ch, 

1.  64^  read  over  gods  forbott. — Ch. 

p.  88,  BoHn  Hood  #  the  Pindar  of  Wak^fidd.  See  Halliwell's  Beeerr^tme  Nbticei, 
1848,  p.  8-9,  No.  7,  "  The  History  of  George  a  Green,  Pindar  of  the  Town 
of  Wakefield,  &c"  "  Had  yon  heard  of  Bevis  of  Soatiuunpton,  the  Goonter- 
acuffle.  Sir  ^lamore,  John  Dory,  the  Pindar  of  Wakefielo,  Bobin  Hood,  or 
Clem  of  the  Cluflf ;  these  no  doubt  had  been  recommended  to  the  Vatican 
without  any  Index  Expurgaioriue  or  censure  at  aU."  Gayton's  PUatant 
NoteeuponJhn  Quixote,  1654,  p.  21,  t&.~F. 

**  the  two  old  plays  of  the  *  DownfaU  and  Death  of  Bobert  EaHe  of  HuniiMffttm' 
1601."  The  DoumfaU  was  written  by  Anthony  Munday;  T%e  Death  hj 
Anthony  Munday  and  Henzy  Chettle.— D.  (  »=  A.  Byce.) 

p.  88,  "  George  a  Green  "  and  "  The  Pinner  of  Wakefield."  These  are  undoubtedly 
one  aad  the  same  play :  it  may  be  found,  with  a  toleraUy  amended  text,  in 
both  my  editions  ^  the  Works  qf  Robert  Greene, — ^D. 
1.  4.  Mr.  Hazlitt  believes  that  an  earlier  copy  of  the  prose  hiatoiy  of  George 
41  Green  was  printed  befoie  the  play  acted  on  vec  28,  1593,  because 
"  dramatists,  being  usually  necessitous  |>er8on8  on  the  look  out  for 
saleable  themes,  availed  themselves  of  subjects  which  had  already  taken 
possession  of  the  public.  The  one  exception  is  the  novel  on  the  history  of 
Pericles,  by  George  Wilkins  the  younger,  1608,  4to,  a  prose  narrative 
formed  out  of  a  drama,  not  as  it  was  printed,  but  as  it  was  performed." 
But  why  could  not  the  ballad  have  been  the  original  of  the  play? — ^F. 

p.  84.  Making  a  path  over  com  was  considered  a  very  grave  crime,  much  greater 
than  the  mere  destruction  would  account  for.  Our  LincoLnshire  people 
still  think  a  man  very  much  more  wieked  who  walks  or  drives  cattle  over 
com  than  if  he  did  a  piece  of  waste  to  a  similar  aaioont  in  another 
manner.    Bee  Mrk,  p.  46, 1. 1503.    £.  £.  Text  Soc  1868. 

^' Art  |k>u  I-wont  ouar  com  to  ryde. 
When  |iou  mygtest  hii^ue  go  by  syde." — ^E.  Feaooek. 

p.  86,  benbowe,  note,  should  be  bend-bow,  not  bent-bow.  He'd  be  a  bad  bowman 
who  bore  a  batt  bow,  except  when  shooting.  A  bend-bow  would  mean  a  bow 
which  one  bends. — H.  H.  Gibbs.  I  am  pretty  Bvae  it  is  a  cxoaahow,  and 
that  I've  seen  it  in  inventories. — E.  Peaeoek. 

p.  87,  Bobin  Hoode  f  Que»€  Katherine,  In  some  of  the  modem  collections  this  ia 
called  "  Bobin  Hood  and  the  Golden  Arrow.* — H. 

p.  88,  for  V.  56  read  V.  65.— D. 

p.  89, 1.  14,  Westchester,  Camden  gives  the  Roman,  British,  and  Saxon  names  of 
the  town,  and  adds  "  Nos  contractus  West  Chester,  ab  occidentali  situ." 
Britannia,  edit.  1607»  p.  458.  So  called  in  contradistinction  to  Chester-le- 
street,  Chester  Magna,  Chester  Parva,  Chesterfield,  Chesterton,  and  a 
hundred  other  Cheaters  throughout  England.  Notes  f  Queries,  June  7, 
1851,  vol  iii  p.  450-60.  "  1566-7.  Bd.  of  Thomas  purfoote,  for  his 
lyoense  for  pryntinge  of  a  ballett  intituled  Wests  oheiier  abondeth  w*. 
humble  benedictions,  ii\j'.''  CoUier's  Extracts,  £ram  Begisters  of  Stationers' 
Comp.  i.  155. — ^F. 

p.  45, 1.  117.    It  is  a  law  of  the  Catholic  church  that  mass  should  not  be  said  after 
twelve  at  noon.    The  point  here  is  that  the  bishop  has  been  made  to  do  a 
*  thing  contrary  to  ecclesiastical  law. — ^E.  Peacock. 

p.  48, 1.  81,  fere»"  go  on."— Ch. 

p.  58,  "  Le  Morte  de  Bobin  Hode  "  is  not  in  Hone's  Every-Day  Book,  but  in  his 
Year'Book,  July  6,  p.  403,  Tegg^s  reprint  The  old  collection  of  songs 
from  which  it  is  printed,  is  not  stated  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  editor 
(Hone),  but  of  his  correspondent,  J.  F.  R.    I  don't  believe,  however,  a 
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ward  about  such  a  oollectioii.  It  10  clearly  a  modem  foigety  written  ilnoe 
PercT's  time.  The  ajtiele  bdbre  it^  a  poem,  is  called  "  An  Adrenture  ia 
Sherwood  Forest^**  and  is  signed  by  the  aame  or  another  J.  JF,  ^,  who  dates 
from  Walworik*  There  oan  be  no  doubt  tiiey  are  both  by  the  same  hand. 
— £.  Peacock. 

p.  ^  L  18,  read  nor  [uo\  num, — Ch. 

L  85,  note  to  i4o^<M  ewtaiiily  w]^]«:  et  *' Bobin  JBU>od  ^  Mod):,"  L  0iM^^ 
— -Ch. 

pi  88,  note  %  say  zatber  Umnan  (Le.  h&^innan)  without  the  proposition  he, — Ch. 

p.  8T,  tkop  window  is  surely  shot  window,  a  little  window  to  shoot  out  of,  or  a 
little  window  with  a  sliding  door.  In  my  book  ou  Ckwrok  Fwrmtiure,  you 
will  find,  p.  208,  in  the  inventory  of  the  goods  of  St  Mary's  Gild,  Boston, 
"a  stondynge  awmeiy  wttA  dyrers  boxes  to  shoU  in  &  owte  witA eTidences." 
This,  I  take  it,  was  a  Flemish  cabinet  fall  of  small  drawers. — ^B.  Peacock. 
Fr.  vclei  .*  m.  .  .  a  shut,  or  woodden  window  to  shut  oner  a  glasse  one  (as 
Omtrt-foMtre^  tX,  A  wodden  window  (on  the  ontsids  of  a  ^baeu  one), 
Ck)lgiaTe. — ^F. 

L  78,  tkot  windowe,  certainly,  as  in  Jdom  ^.— C3i. 

L  78,  grounden. — Ch. ; 

1.  88, 86,  is  it  possible  that  mood  should  be  [the]  fo^?  I  haxdly  think  it. 
<^Ch. 

note  8,  why  spear-h^ad  ? — Ch. 
p.  80!,  L  7,  read  ilo^  fiir  41(M^i^.«.43h. 

L  18  ficom  bottom*  ond  of  paragmph,  nad  thiM : 
CnnaMnt  .  .  .  JlrAqsalem  e^  pwr  .  .  .  ConstantimMftle  pwr  rew  .... 

Sagoii  of  Eaila  MagnuM  og  Koppum  hans. 
(It  has  been  printed  Hoppum  repeatedly,  which  has  no  meaning.  Koppum 
^.e.  Eaj^pum  from  Eappi)aheroibu8).  The  title  was  originally  giTon  by 
Hickes,  Theeaurus,  iii.  314). — Ch.  Hopnum  Bdns^Sis  Hops  or  Jumps t 
The  light  title  is :  KariamagnuS'Saga  ok  Kappa  Hans  (sS^  of  Charle- 
magne and  his  Champions)  ef  C.  B.  Unger  ( = edited  hy  C,  B.  ungor — a  most 
ezoellent  editor,  by  the  way),  Cfaristiania,  1860. — ^Anon. 

last  line  but  five,  devaHo  (not  BJevoHo). — Ch. 

p.  88,  L  88,  read  rissd,  a  Chaucerian  word. — Ch. 

p.  64, 1. 78,  if  gone.->-€Si. 

p.  66,  L  188^  goome  beyond  question,  I  should  say. — Ch. 

p.  68,  tt.  1,  L  6,  read  soUditi, — Cb. 

p.  68,  L  W,  read  As  had,  for  h<idke,^Cih 

p.  78,  L  18,  n  grams,  Perey  is,  I  think,  dearly  wrong  here :  the  hidy  was  sitting 
in  tfae^miMi  of  a  tree,  that  is  in  the  fork  of  the  blanches.  It  is,  I  presume, 
«  the  same  woid  as  grom  (see  Bichardson,  sub  we.\  the  part  that  divides 
or  separates.  It  is  a  word  of  constant  use  in  lineohuhire ;  my  work-people 
uae  it  to  me  almost  every  time  I  talk  of  trees — e.g.,  the  gardener  said, 
*' You  must  tell  Kiss  Korsnce,  sir,  that  the  miseeltee-thrush  has  begun  to 
bmld  in  the  gram  of  the  Heele  pear  tree."  The  wotd  frequently  bMomes 
(by  eorruptioii,  I  think)  araimng—^.g.,  ^  ^7^^  *^  ^^  cherry-tree  top  off 
ahova  the^nriaiagit  will  be  sure  to  grow;  if  you  go  below  them,  it  ^nU  be 
■ore  to  die."— &  Peaoock. 

p.  76,  L  88,  read  mitss  for  flMisto.— Ch.  and  B. 

1.  88,  Be  la  Pkyme,  who  wrote  a  Sist,  of  Wintsrton,  co.  Line,  in  1703,  printed 
by  me  in  the  JrehmoiofiA,  vol.  xl.  p.  230,  says :  *'  Now  William  ye  Conqueror 
haveing  ye  whole  nation  at  command,  began  to  unbetkink  himself  how  he 
gntiiy  his  favourites.** — ^E.  Peacock. 
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p.  76,  L  40,  read  fnee  doe. — Gh. 

p.  79,  Cmtaine  Carre,  See  Shenstone's  letter  (24  Sept.  1761)  in  Nichols's 
Illustr,  rii.  220-2 ;  "  His  [Percy's  MS.]  will,  howerer,  tend  to  enrich  Edam 
■of  Gordon  with  two  of  the  prettiest  stanzas  I  ever  saw,  beside  many  other 
improvements.'' — F. 

p.  81. 1.  80,  read  landa^—CtL 

p.  88,  L  76,  Buffe  is  certainly  a  blunder  for  Sveke, — D.  and  Gh. 

p.  98,  L  88,  read  ^ou  tow  ?— Gh. 

1.  66,  hawHnge^hawtane  {hawtane  m  ky,  exceedingly  hanghty,  Golag.  fr 
0aw.  964).— Gh. 

p.  98,  L  81,  read  jMiZ/.— Gh. 

p.  94, 1.  89,  /  marueU  haite,  ?  I  mamell  aair  (sore)  ?— D. 

1.  98  (and  L  884),  why  not  read  mm/  ?— Ch. 
p.  96, 1.  186,  188,  yare^ere^  of  course. — C^ 
p.  96,  L  166,  read^odf.— Gh. 

L  166,  « to  my  pay,"  ie. ''  to  my  satisfaction."^  D. 

1  178,  read  thee  foil :  cf.  p.  107, 1.  29.-  Gh. 
p.  97. 1. 198,  bray^Qejif  ftre^toi,  jactare.— Gh. 

L  196,  read  9910:  1.  181,  comma  edtetgood:  182, :  after  jifay.—Gh. 

p.  96, 1. 199,  chymney,  see  Way's  note  on  Fomerel,  Promptoriumf  p.  169.  He  says 
that  the  Fomerel  was  a  kind  of  lantern,  or  turret  open  at  the  sides,  which 
rose  out  of  the  roof  of  the  hall,  and  permitted  the  escape  of  the  smoke :  the 
"  loyir  or  fomerill,  where  the  smoake  passeth  out,"  Withid's  Diet,  The 
term  chimney  seems  not  to  have  been  originally  synonymous  with  fomerel, 
but  to  have  signified  an  open  fire-place  or  d^er,  such  as  the  **  chymneye  with 
charecole,"  in  the  pavilion,  in  the  Avmtyrs  qf  Arthure.  Gecilia  de  Homildon 
in  1407  bequeaths  "  unum  magnum  caminum  de  ferxo,  Abbathis  de 
Durham." 

Damesele,  loke  ther  be 
A  fiuyre  in  the  chymeni, 
ffitgattus  of  fyre  tre 
That  fetchyd  was  ^are. 

Sir  hwmbrae,  L  1378,  p.  234,  Tkomton  Botn.—'P. 

There  is  an  ancient  "  lovir  or  fomerill "  of  this  kind  yet  remaining  in  eitu 
on  the  roof  of  the  hall  of  Lincoln  Gollege,  Oxford. 

The  following  note  from  a  scarce  and  very  learned  book  is  perhaps  worth 
reprinting: 

"  The  fire  was  at  this  period  [1362],  and  for  three  centuries  afterwards, 
generally  made  upon  the  hearth-stone,  upon  a  level  with  the  floor;  and  that 
it  was  a  fire  indeed,  is  abundantly  proved  from  the  wide  chimney-ranges 
which  may  still  be  seen  in  our  ancient  houses.  Occasionally,  however,  an 
iron  grate  was  used  by  the  higher  classes :  this,  which  they  call  their  iron 
chimney,  was  not  a  fixture  attached  to  the  wall  like  our  modem  fire-grates, 
but  loose  and  moveable  from  room  to  room.  The  iron  chimney  was  so 
important  an  article  of  furniture,  that  it  is  frequently  entailed  by  will  upon 
son  after  son  in  succession,  along  with  the  Flanders  chest  and  over-sea 
coverlid."    Rev.  James  Baine,  D.GX.,  Biet.  of  North  Durham,  p.  101. 

The  same  book  informs  us  that  in  1616  Margaret  Grane  had  a  suit  against 
Jane  Gates,  in  the  Tweedmouth  Manor  Gourt,  for  wrongfully  detaining  her 
chimney.    Ibid.,  243. 

Ghimney-backs  were  frequently  ornamented  with  the  legends  of  holy 
scripture  or  the  heathen  mythology.  Sometimes  thev  had  coats  of  arms  in 
them.    I  possess  the  back  of  one  which  was  removed  many  years  ago  tmm. 
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the  Old  Hall  at  Gainabro' ;  it  ia  dated  1668,  and  ehaiged  with  the  arma  of 
Hickman,  Pttrty  pmrpaie  indmted  impaling  a  itdHre  coi^mi.  The  tinctnzea 
are  of  eonraenot  ahown.  The  seeond  eoat  ia  meant  for  Nevill,  bat  has  been 
blundered  either  bj  the  person  who  drew  the  design  or  the  man  who 
ezeented  it. — ^E.  Peaooek. 

PL  M,  L  no,  bowlea-6ai{0t,  ha]idlea.^Ch. 

p.  M,  L  ttS^  read  [w]  mvismble  ^[r]dy.->C»u 

L  SSS,  SteddU  mnat  be  eartainly  stUky  (or  Btiddie)  a  yery  common  northern 
word  for  amUhf.^JL.  H.  Gibbs. 

note  4,  for  waOimg  read  wUing, — ^D, 

p.  101,  L  284,  mayd  should  be  may, — t), 

L  801,  threat,  apparently  without  word$»  Teelandic  >nwto8B  verbis  con- 
teiidfire,&c. — Gh. 

PL  104^  L  18,  read  i{iiA-«Mi^«r.— Ch. 

p.  100,  **8ir  Steren,  mentioned  in  y.  116,"  read  *<  in  y.  110.'*— D. 

p.  106,  L  6,  read,  *'  And  there  he  hath  with  \kim\  Qneene  Qeneyer."    See  the  pre- 
ceding line  but  one. — D.  and  Ch. 
PL  U6,  L  168,  that^s  tmt  $kiUf  but  reason.— Ch. 

pw  110,  *«  And  in  the  VarUUe,  1649."  The  reader  ought  to  haye  been  told  that  this 
is  a  comedy  by  William  Duke  of  Newcastle.— D. 

p.  ISl,  L  18,  read  <Maq;f«ne.'— Ch. 

L87.    Hold.    ?Wold.— H. 
p.  U8, 1.  48,  keatkm  can't  be  right.    The  reference  is  to  an  unborn  child,  as  is 

obyious  from  "  God  be  with  them  all  three  ""--Ch,   Eeatken  meana  *  unbap* 

tised.'->Karl  Bl'md. 

p.  196.  I  haue  bin  at  MtUBdborow, 

At  the  Scottish  feeld.  .  . 

1679,  Th$  Marriage  qf  WU  4^  fFiselom,  p.  41,  L  6,  ed.  1846. 

See  Cotton  MS.  Cleopatra,  A.  zi.:  "Becit  de  TExpedition  en  Eoosse  Tan 
1647,  et  de  la  battaille  de  Musselbeig ;  par  le  sieur  fierteyille:  dedi^  an  roy 
Edward  VL^^P.  Musleboorrowe  Peild  is  referred  to  in  Tottel's  ICscellany 
1667.  The  Protector  Somerset  was  accompanied  to  this  battle  (Sep- 
tember 10,  1647)  by  William  Cecil,  afterwards  Lord  Burleigh ;  this  was 
Cecil's  first  piece  of  known  seryioe. — ^Peck's  Denieraia  Ctmosat  ed.  1779, 
i.  6.— Haalitt. 

p.  194,  last  line,  is  eansi  right? — Ch. 

p.  161,  L  91,  nad  plague, — Ch. 

L  95,  rhyme  requires  neuer  had.^-Ch. 

1.  99,  rhyme  requires  children  f  roM.— Ch. 

L  80,  rhyme  requires  an  end  Imake, — Ch*  and  B. 

p.  169»  1.  7,  read  HUdebrand :  I  9,  (7am^.— Ch. 

p.  168,  L  6,  m^saUiance. — Ch« 

p.  164,  L  90,  read  on  one, — Ch. 

p.  167,  L  90,  dele  by:  cLl  24.— Ch. 

p.  149.  Bir  LambewiU,  For  notices  of  three  other  MS.  copies  of  Sir  Launfal 
(besides  that  here  printed^  see  Halliwell's  **  Mythology  of  A  Midsummer 
Ni^t's  Dream,**  1846.  The  fabliau  or  romance  of  Lanwd  is  printed  in  Le 
Gnnd's  Fabliaux  et  Oontea,  ed.  1829 ;  and  an  English  paraphase  of  it 
appeared  in  '*  Tales  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries,*^  translated 
from  the  French  of  Le  Grand  (?  by  George  Ellis)  1796.— H,     See  Ap- 
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p.  UA,  1. 6,  Percy'8  note  onght  to  be  ooneeted* — Ch.  Wld^  Vfher$  \s  common  in 
the  sense /or  and  vide, — Skeat, 

p.  147,  L  75,  read  ioMH.— Ch. 

L  96|  read  is  mueh  fairer. — Gh. 

1.  98,  the  rhyme  requires  star,  which  is  sense. — Ch. 

L  97,  ?  "  as  fer  a  deale."*^!). 

p.  148,  L  181,  Ermine?— Ch. 

1. 181,  belongs  with  182  rather  than  with  130.— Ch.     ?  read  her  hair  for 
far  it.—¥, 

p.  149, 1. 188,  your  should  be  you  (cf.  92,  y.  85) :  is  it  not  meant  for  you  in  MS.  ? 

— Ch. 
p.  181,  L  904,  qj.  4^  we  meete  ?— Ch. 
L  806-8  should  be  pointed : 
"  And  thus  he  irds  thorrowout  the  cittye, 
While  (wUU)  ne  came  there  {when)  he  should  hare  beene : 
A  mervyer  man  they  neere  bad  seeoe*"— Broclde. 
L  818,  816,  footts,  yoits,  are  impossible,  and  elearly  slips  of  the  pen.^— Ch. 
p.  188^  note  1,  no  doubt  about  larye  meaning  libenl :  common  in  fVeneh,  and  in 
this  poem. — Gh. 

1.  868,  why  not  spell  Madam  right  P-^-^^h. 
p.  188, 1.  881.    Mr.  Halliwell's  ^agment  has  "  And  without  ye  Juge  ryght^^F. 
1.  2S2,  venders  wight  render  night,    Ender-day  is  oommon  enough,  in  the 
sense  <h  pastt,  or  passing,  day. — CStu 
p.  164,  note  9,  depan  is  not  oommon :  eleopiam,  dipian,  is  the  ozdinaiy  fbrm. — Ch. 

p.  188, 1.  888.    The  Douce  firagment  reads : 

"  The  day  was  set  her  in  to  bfyng." — ^F. 

p.  167,  L  414,  evermoe,  as  in  1.  392  also. — Ch. 

p.  169,  L  468,  of  soe  rich  a  wise. — Ch. 

1.  476,  at  Lamwell  by.    L  477,  ne  tarrying  {t  caught  from  tarry). — Ch. 
p.  161, 1.  641,  Knight  should  be  King.—CSh. 
p.  166,  L  18,  read  ^ande  Folleviser. — Ok,  Vawnarks  GandeFolkeweer  {Denmark e 

ad  Popular  Bongs)  is  a  well  known  book  by  S.  Gmndtyig — published  not 

many  years  ago. — ^Anon. 
p.  106,  L  8,  read  Qunder.^Ck. 

p.  167, 1. 18,  the  lazar.  In  his  edition  of  The  Bomance  of  the  Emperor  Octavia»g 
Percy  Soc  1844,  Mr.  Halliwell  compares  with  the  lazar  put  by  Aldingar  in 
the  Queen's  bed,  the  cook's  knaye  sent  by  the  Emperor^s  mother  to  the 
Empress's  bed,  in  order  to  persuade  the  Emperor  that  his  wife's  twins  are 
not  his  too. — ^F. 

p.  168, 1.  47,  more  probably  loOy^ove,  as  Percy  has  it :  cf.  1.  69. — Ch. 

p.  171, 1.  186,  his  nest.— Ch. 

p.  178,  L  160,  seemeet  as  bigse. — Ch.  Fooder  means  a  ^*  wine-tun  "  (German  Fuder,\ 
and  is  applied  to  Aldingar  for  his  obesity.  The  hope  that  "  God  will  sena 
to  ns  auger  "  carries  out  the  idea  of  an  auger  being  used  to  tap  a  cask,  and 
implies  that  the  ^'liUe  one''  hopes  to  let  out  AJdingar's  life-blood. — 
W.  L.  Blackley. 

p.  178, 1.  908.    CasUe  wall,  read  wold  or  mo2i.— H. 

p.  177,  L  49,  read  landlesfeer  for  Land  s^eer.^^Gh. 

p.  178,  L  79,  read  Se(des.'-€h. 

p.  189,  for  Qreen  S^ves,  TeadChreen  Sleeves,  a  famous  tune,  mentioned  by  Shakspeare 
and  many  others. — D, 
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pi  lat,  L  a.    Gnilpin's  book  appetnd  in  1598.--H. 

p.  iW,  L  87,  read  ever  dade,  (eee  p.  169,  L  66,  67). — Ch. 
L  100, 1  think  Percj  right  in  twine, — Gh. 

p.  1S7,  L  148,  xettd/ale  steward  {et  taken  from  Btevard). — Ch« 

p.  102,  L  871^  knee  onght  to  be  iy»,  see  1.  266.*^h. 

p.  187,  L  416,  /-i0W»eertunlj;  no  qnesfeion  libont  it    Where  in  there  a  case  of 
/ttw-Iknoir?— Gh.  In  '*asIwi8,''JoA»^£^0M,l.d27,p.663,ToLii.— F. 

p.  808,  Dr.  Wm.  Kni^f  s  eoeovnt  of  Tlodden  is  in  Ellis's  Original  Lettere,  8id 
series,  toL  i.  p.  163. — Ch. 

Lesley's  aooonnt  of  Flodden  is  as  follows :  "  In  this  mesne  tjme  the  Erie 
of  Sumy  come  fira  the  New  castell  with  ane  army  of  xl  thousand  men,  and 
marcheit  our  the  watter  of  Till  tonart  Fiowdoon  hillis,  qnhair  the  King 
lay;  oohair  thair  wes  herrald  send  one  evea^  syd,  and  the  day  of  the 
batt^  appointit,  to  meit  on  the  watter  of  TSS.  the  iz  daj  of  September ; 
qnhair  the  King  toik  his  campt  and  prepairit  him  self  redie  for  the  battell, 
plaoeand  his  orainaneeis  and  artillane  for  the  same,  and  send  his  qnerell 
in  wxitt  to  the  said  Erie  with  Hay  the  hezrald,  on  the  nycht  precetding  the 
battell,  beiring  thir  wordis : 

*'  Qnhair  it  is  alleged  that  we  are  cam  in  Ingland  aganis  onre  band  and 
promeis,  thairto  ve  ansner;  Our  brodir  wes  bound  als  &r  to  ns  as  we  wer 
to  him ;  and  quhen  we  snare  last  befoir  his  ambassade  in  presens  of  oure 
coonsall,  we  expressit  speeiallie  in  oure  aithe,  that  we  wald  keip  to  our 
brodir  gif  onre  broder  keipit  to  ns,  and  nocht  ellis.  We  sneir  ouxe  brodir 
brak  first  to  us,  and  sen  nls  brek  we  haif  reqniied  dlTerse  tymes  him  to 
amend,  and  Udtlie  we  wamit  onre  broder,  as  he  did  nodit  ns  or  he  brak. 
And  this  ve  tak  for  onre  qnarell,  and  with  Godis  grace  sail  defend  the  same 
at  yonr  defizit  tymo,  quhilk  we  sail  abyd," 

**  And  quhen  the  day  of  the  feild  wes  cnmin,  and  the  King  marchand 
finwart  toward  the  place  qnhair  his  enemye  did  campt  the  nycfat  preceiding, 
qnhair  he  had  the  avantage  of  the  grund,  he  wes  schoitlie  advertised  of  the 
craft  of  the  Inglis  men,  qnha  had  that  moralng  rsiset  thair  campt,  and 
marehsand  about  diverse  hills  and  strsittis,  passit  betuiz  the  King  and 
fVotland,  thinckand  to  haif  invaidit  thame  on  thair  backis,  hot  maid  con- 
tinawance  to  pes  in  Scotland,  and  bnmit  the  Merse ;  sua  the  King  wes 
maid  to  beleif'^be  ane  Tnglishman  callit  Qiles  Monsgraef,  quhilk  wes  his 
&melier  and  espy,  that  the  same  wes  done  for  aae  polUeie,  to  cans  the 
King  and  his  army  to  le&f  the  strenihe  and  com  doun  fra  the  hill  callit 
Flowdoune ;  and  in  his  douae  cumin  the  Inglis  oidinaunce  schot  fast  and 
did  greit  skaiethe,  and  slew  his  prindp^  gnnnazis  ;*bot  the  Kingis  ar- 
tillane did  small  skaithe ;  be  ressoun  of  the  hiecht  qnhair  thay  stnde,  they 
shots  over  the  Inelis  anny.  Thay  marched  fordward ;  the  Erie  of  Huntly 
haveand  the  Tandgard,  the  Lord  Hwme  and  his  fHndes  beand  with  him. 
The  Erles  of  Orswford  and  lULontrois  had  the  reirgaid,  and  the  King  him 
self  wes  in  the  gret  battell,  and  with  him  the  Erles  of  Argile,  Lennox  and 
dyrvs  niheris.  One  the  Inglis  syd,  the  Erie  of  Sunyes  eldtost  sons  had 
the  Tandgard,  and  Sir  Edward  Stanly,  kny<^  had  the  reiigsid,  and  the 
Erie  of  Snny  had  the  greit  battell.'' 

"  The  Soottis  vantgard  feirslie  sett  on  with  opens  and  lang  weaponis, 
and  certane  horseman,  and  threw  the  maist  part  of  the  said  yandguxl  of 
TngUnH  to  the  erd,  slew  mony  of  their  folkis,  and  the  nthers  fled ;  vit  thay 
qnha  did eschape  joynit  thame  selfis  to  thair  greit  battell;  quhilk  the  King 
perseyand,  beleving  all  to  be  his  awin,  and  that  the  ennemies  had  givin 
bsUds,  ayanceit  forauait  the  battell,  nocht  abyding  the  reixgard,  him  lelf 
being  on  fate  with  thame,  set  encourageonslie  on  the  Erie  of  Suxris  battell, 
qnhair,  eftir  mony  anrowis  schott  on  ererie  syde,  and  greit  skaith  done 
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tbairwiUi,  the  eaid  Sir  Edirard  Stanley  with  his  zeiigaid  oome  flreselia 
doan  of  Uie  hUl  of  BrankiBtoun  nponn  the  biick  of  the  Kingis  army,  quhairin 
thay  £Eracht  cmellye  one  baith  syda  Ling  space ;  at  last  the  victory  indinit 
to  toe  Enfflis  men,  and  mony  of  the  Scottis  men  slane  or  takin  preooneris ; 
yit  nochttheles  thair  wes  in  that  battell  ane  griter  nombre  of  the  Inglis 
men  slane  nor  of  the  Scottis  men.  In  this  feld  wes  slane  the  King,  the 
bischop  of  St.  Androis  his  bastaid  sonne,  the  Erles  of  Crawford,  Montrois, 
Enroll,  Athole,  with  dyrerse  ntheris,  lordis  and  baronis. 

On  the  morin  the  Inglis  men  caused  seik  the  of  Kinge  James,  body 
qnhilk  thay  allegit  thay  gat,  and  cairieit  to  Berwyk  and  £ra  that  to 
Kichemond.  Bot  it  is  haldin  for  truth  that  the  same  wee  the  body  of  ane 
vther  Scottis  man  callit  the  hiird  of  Bonehard,  quha  wes  slane  in  the  saide 
feild.  And  it  wes  affirmit  be  sindre  that  the  Kinge  wes  sene  that  same 
nycht  Iflvand  at  Kelso,  and  wes  commonlie  haldin  that  he  wes  yit  levand, 
and  past  in  nther  cuntries,  speciallie  to  Jerusalem  and  the  hally  graif,  to 
diyfe  furth  the  rest  of  his  dayis  in  pennance  for  his  bygane  and  former 
offenceis.  Bot  howeyir  the  matter  oome,  he  appeirit  nocht  in  Scotland  eftir 
as  King,  no  more  than  Charles  Duik  of  ^irgonye  did  appeir  in  his 
cuntreis  eftir  the  battell  of  Nantsi ;  qnhowbeit  his  pepill  hald  that  Tane 
opinione  that  he  escapit  in  that  disoonfiture  alyye,  and  wald  retome 
againe. 

This  battell  done,  the  Inglis  men  being  sa  soir  handilit  thairat,  and  as 
mony  of  thair  folkis  slane,  thay  wor  glaid  to  retume  within  thair  cuntrey 
without  farder  invasioun  of  Scotland,  and  sua  the  bourdoufis  wes  at  greit 
quietnes  all  the  nixt  yeir  thaireftir. 

This  battell  wes  callit  the  feild  of  Flowdoun  be  ehe  Scottis  men,  and 
Brankistoun  be  the  Inglis  men,  becaus  it  wes  striken  one  the  hillis  of 
Floudoun  besyd  ane  townn  callit  Brankistoun,  and  wes  strikin  the  ix  day 
of  September  1613,  at  fore  eftire  none.  The  King  deit  thane  in  the  xcv 
yeir  of  his  r^gne,  and  mrix  yeir  of  his  aige. — Led^a  JERstorie  of  Scotland, 
p.  94-96. 

p.  211.  The  epitaph  in  Fl&mborough  Church  was  printed  by  me  in  the  Oent*$Mag, 
1864,  vol.  1.  p.  93.  It  had  sereral  times  appeared  in  type  before,  but  neyer 
accurately.  I  have  not  Weber^s  book  to  consult,  but  your  q^uotation  is  not 
quite  accurate.  You  may  trust  my  imprint,  for  I  copied^  it  myself  from 
the  tomb.  I  send  you  a  correction  of  the  misprints,  th^  if  you  should  oyer 
reprint  it,  you  may  make  it  quite  right : 

L    8,  for  first  Thif  read  That. 

1.  11,  small  N  for  norths  folke. 

1.  21,  stricktth  not  strick^. 

1,  26,  yotD  for  you. — ^R  Peacock. 

L  8.    See  Ghreene's  James  IV.,  1698 ;  La  Botta  d'  Scocesi ;  Ritson's  Ancient 
[Ballads,  &c.,  1829,  ii.  70-1.    The  piece  in  HarL  MS.  3626  is  a  superior 
copy  of  what  was  printed  in  1664  and  in  1674. — ^H. 

p.  212.    In  the  1829  edition  of  Ritson's  Ane,  Songs  it  is  said  that,  though  in  the 
Catalogues,  the  MS.  appears  to  have  been  lost  or  mislaid. — ^H. 
1.  16,  .  after  Ca^taine, — Ch. 

p.  218, 1.  16-19,  punctuation  wrong:  (needs  correction  in  other  parts  of  this 
poem.) — Ch. 

p.  216, 1.  86,  read  lords,  I  you  A«fo.^Ch. 

p.  217,  note  6,  read  gUa. — Ch. 

p.  218, 1.  Ill,  read  (probably)  002^0^  a  earU,  but  not  necessarily :  for  toMin  foas  in 
111,  114.— Ch. 

1.  112,  read  doughtye  was,  cf.  L  27.— Ch. 
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Pi.  S19,  L  185,  note,  Perc/s  abeuzd  denTation  of  Eethericke  from  the  Saxon  should 
be  noticed. — Ch. 

note  8, 1  wanted  to  express  the  &ct  that  li^ht  is  from  Saxon  hle^n,  to  cast 
lots:  the  phrase  "light  att  a  lotfasoititi  sunt  soite. — Ch. 

p.  M>,  L  168,  why  not  read,  with  those  ?— Ch. 

L  186,  read  be  they  mached  {fn  was  canght  firom  mached). — Ch. 

p.  SSI,  L  170,  Kodeoh  is  an  nnlikelj  form:  better  skatell  (  sii^jnrious)  as  in  Lyme 

Ma  L  243.~Ch. 
p.  S8S,  L  800,  «e^  again  (1.  86)  for  hete.—Ch. 
p.  S8S,  L  888,  Percy's  explanation  is  ridicoloas. — Ch. 
p.  888,  L  884,  857,  read  fettdedy  fettle,  for  settded,  settle,— Ch, 
p.  886, 1.  869,  lanke  is  their  2osm=3  meagre  is  their  fame,  would  be  good  sense,  but 

in  1.  336  we  have  lost  ia  (not  in)  their  loqfe,  which,  as  a  Saxon  word,  is 

more  likely  to  be  used  than  a  Erench  one.  This  makes  me  incline  to  "  liuike 

is  their  h^fe"  in  269.— Ch. 

L  880,  wold  ynth  (not  witt)=wold  [go]  with:  p.  892, 1.  1204. 
p.  S87,  L  898,  mdferdy  for  Jreehly, — Ch. 
p.  888,  L  815,  eaugh,  not  faugh, — ^Ch. 
p.  880,  L  880,  Cheshire  for  the  «Atr«.— Ch. 

L  885,  common  meaning  of  forward  is  good  enough. — Ch. 
L  886,  lost  is :  note.  Sax.  is  Iqf,  not  lofe, — Ch. 
p.  888,  note  ^  why  L  161  ?— Ch. 
p.  887,  L  89,  48,  bookes  should  be  cookes,  see  L  56. — Ch. 

L  58,  let  me  never  thee, — Ch. 
p.  948,  L  4,  **  where  cappe  and  candle  yoode."    That  the  true  reading  is — "  where 
cuippe  and  catidle  stoode**  is  certo  cerHus„    The  quotation  in  the  note  about 
cup  and  eon  is  a  verr  unhappy  one. — D. 

I)yce  would  read  with  Percy,  caudle,  and  says  (Skelton's  Works,  ii.  267). 
**  after  the  manner  of  great  persons : "  he  is  commenting  on~- 

Where  you  were  wonte  to  haue 

eawdds  for  your  hede, 
Nowe  must  you  mouche 
mammockes  and  lumps  of  bred. 
Magnyfycenee,  1.  2034 ;  SkdtofCs  Works,  i.  291. 

Gp.  the  ironical  "  Kadame,  I  bileue  now  that  your  straunge  knight  shall 
bane  yet»  or  it  be  nighte,  grete  nede  of  some  softe  bedde  to  lye  in  your 
chambre,  by  that  tyme  my  brother  hath  brewed  a  cavdd  for  his  heed." 
Lord  Berners's  (translation  of)  Arthwt  of  Lytle  Brytagne,  ed.  1814, 
p.  94.— F. 

p.  S58,  **  The  pamphlet  was  dramatised  by  Robert  Greene.'*  See  his  "  Friar  Bacon 
and  Frmr  Bungay''  in  my  two  editions  of  his  Works. — D. 

p.  S56,  L  15,  "  shall  nine  me  &vor  from."  An  accidental  transposition.  Bead, 
••  shall  game  favor  from  me,"  or  rather  "  shall /awr  gains  from  iw«."— D. 

p.  S58,  Eaaies  off  Chester,  In  the  Harleian  MS.  2149,  fbl.  198  back  ^or  179  b.  in 
the  Catalogue),  is  *<  A  note  of  the  dowiuffs  of  Bandle  blundevile,  £.  of 
Chester,  p^y  out  of  a  manuscript  in  the  handdes  of  m'  bostock  of 
Tathall,  but  put  in  yerse  by  him,  1628."  It  is  our  Edes  off  Chester,  less 
the  first  250  fines,  and  with  a  few  additions  of  lines  here,  omissions  there, 
and  difiiarenoes  of  wording.    Its  first  two  lines  are 

Bandle  sumamed  Blundeuile 
the  paragon  of  all  the  Be. 

Between  lines  272  and  273,  p.  282,  it  introduces 
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in  leioertonhize  he  liad  aradi  land, 
as  well  as  men  at  his  Gomand. 

and  for  lines  849  and  360,  p.  286,  it  has : 

bnt  at  the  last  the  king  letnrned 
to-waid  his  land  with  lame  ftill  greats 
B J  frand  of  the  Azehdnke  he  was 
tooke  prtsoner,  who  for  him  l&yd  wayd. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  omits  lines  841-2,  368-4,  366.    To  our  L  291^  p.  283, 
it  has  a  side-note,  **  Aeon  is  Ftoilonuaa.''    line  264,  it  reads  as  Goie  s  MS. 

does: 

of  Earldomes  made  a  mighty  mass. 

And  it  has  a  few  variations  in  the  wording  of  some  lines,  as 

Folio,  p.  288, 1.  816,         all  the  holds  thej  had  gott  before 

Bostock,  the  honlds  which  they  had  won  before 

FoliOy  p.  286,  L  348,    -      th^  prisoners  changed,  &  conenante  kept 

Bostock,  th^  prisoners  changed,  &  sheor  wach  kept 

FdiOy  p.  286, 1.  398,         as  seandall  was  to  the  estate 

JBostocK,  &  scandalize  ynto  the  state 

Folio,  p.  287i  1>  409-10,    abont  Doner :  bnt  with  inward  greife 

or  snrfett,  John  departs  this  lifs 
Bostock,  about  this  tyme  by  poyson  rife 

king  John  deported  £rom  this  life. — ^F. 
p.  272, 1.  17,  read  Po&pes].— Ch. 

p.  280,  L  219,  insert .  after  worth,  and  connect  the  next  Yerse  with  the  following 
stanza. — Ch. 

p.  282, 1.  267,  read  [itMu]  this  younge  Erle,—Ch, 

L  264,  read  a  mass  for  in  a  see  {dj^  in  Golems  MS.)— Ch. 

p.  291,  L  689,  j:eaA  prince  there  hatK—Cii, 

p.  292,  EaHe  of  Westvtoriande,  See  the  Snrtees  Society's  volnme.  No.  21,  **  Depo- 
sitions respecting  the  BebelUon  of  1669,"  Jce.,  ed.  by  Dr.  Baine. — ^H. 

p.  294,  Earl  of  Westfnorei^nd  in  SeotUnid.  See  in  notes  to  v.  ii.  the  note  on  John  a  Side, 
ii.  p.  203,  last  line  bnt  four,  from  Maidmenfs  Seoiish  BaUads,  L  182-3.— F. 

p.  296, 1.  18,  a  writer.    Lord  Burleigh. — H. 
p.  300, 1.  6,  England  free  ?— Ch. 
1.  8,  me  flye.— Ch. 

p.  808, 1.  79,  read  nUddest  qf  itt :  note  6  is  wrong ;  fitt  is  a  song,  and  in  no  other 
sense  a  "  part  **  of  a  poem. — Ch. 

p.  804, 1.  88,  am  Land,  should  be  explained  ^S^oitte.— Ch. 

p.  811, 1.  298,  read  markt. — Ch. 

p.  818,  Flodden  Field,  The  short  ballad  printed  in  Bitson's  Aneient  Songs,  1790» 
p.  117,  and  Weber's  Flodden  Field,  1808,  has  been  reprinted  hy  Mr.  Maid- 
ment  in  his  Scotish  Ballads,  1868,  p.  108,— F. 

p.  386, 1.  891,  ffuiunfdden  should  be  manraden  (or  manroitten,  as  in  B),  Sex.s 
Tassalage,  homage. — Ch.  A.-S,  manrMen,  state  of  a  yaiiaal,  hotiiage.  Boa- 
worth.— F. 

p.  888,  the  note  in  column  second  should  be  marked  **  6.'''^D. 

p.  848, 1.  6,  the  tayl  of  the  jong  tamlene,  and  of  the  bald  braband,  the  ryng  of  the 
roy  Bobert>  syr  egeir  and  syr  gryme —  Complaynt  of  Scotland,  p.  99. — ^F. 

p.  844,  last  line  but  three,  called  " romantic**  read  adl  " romanOo** — D. 

note  1,  "Taylor's  Works,  1634,  folio,  sign.  Bb.  2,"  ought  to  be  "  Taylor's 
Works,  1650,  folio,  sign.  Bb.  5."— D. 

p.  864, 1.  7,  "  a  daughter  younge."    Here,  no  doubt»  the  author  wrote  "a  daughter 
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yimffeJ'    The  saaia  mispdling  (uoimge)  oeenrs  ftfterwazds,  p.  427,  L  137t 
p.  429,  lines  223,  230,  and  elsewfaere. — D. 

p.  114,  L  S8,  bmMmTf  read  hoekdeere  (vhich  -we  find  in  the  next  page,  1.  42). — D. 

pw  SM,  last  line  bat  one  of  marginal  eynopeis,  read  and  despoiled. — Oh. 

p. 807,  L  112,  "was  a  steere,"  i.e.  "was  a-steere,  on-steere,  a-stir."    In  p.  868, 

L  298,  and  in  p.  874,  L  680,  is  o»  9t§ere.    And  see  Jamieson's  Viet,  in 

•' Atteerr—J). 

p.  800^  L  179,  womfoughim,  n/hdiforfoughten,  i.e.  "ezhansted  with  fighting."  See 
Jamieaon's  Diet,  in  "  Forf(mekt.  I  haye  often  heard  the  common  people 
in  Aberdeenshire  nse  the  word  forfouglUen  in  the  sense  of  "  oTer-wearied, 
qnite  knocked  np."— D. 

p.  861, 1. 8SS,  «M0<««*«-need,  Old  French  mntier :  see  1.  280.— Oh. 

p.  88S,  1.  946,  neet§'handy  Sax.  neah-kamd^  almost — Oh. 

p.  878,  L  673,  lowte.  Note,  "  perhaps  fiowteT  No :  lovte  is  qnite  right :  see  my 
Glottary  to  Skakspeare, — ^D. 

pw  888,  L  1001,  pouiJtly  (oat  of  stray)  9tray  is  firom  F.  estrier^  and  the  meaning  is 

the  same  as  in  the  next  line. — Oh. 
p.  891,  L  1182,  mor^s  bigger,  here. — Oh. 
pw  892, 1. 1197,  for  400  «O0  rounde,  read  toe  a88tounde,^Ch, 
p.  898, 1. 1810,  s<Me»»appointment  (as  in  Ohaacer.) — Oh. 

p.  866,  L  1400, /69«  does  not  mean  company,  at  any  rate :  probably  oaght  to  be 
fare,  and  the  meaning  is  '  expedition  » escort. — Oh. 

p.  869, 1.  1464,  for  10  ehOdren,  read  15  ehOdren,—!). 

h  1468,  10  should  of  coarse  be  6  (or  10  in  1.  1454  15,  less  likely).— Oh. 

p.  412,  L  8.  This  Arthor  ballad,  like  all  the  other  Arthurian  pieces  in  the 
Barzax  Brtit,  is  M.  de  Villeniarqa^'s  own  invention,  says  M.  le  Men,  in  his 
prefiuse  to  Lasadeac's  Catholieon,  ed.  1867.  Let  no  one  tnist  M.  Ville- 
marqn^  an  inch  except  when  he  is  confirmed  by  other  scholars. — F. 

p.  481, 1.  294,  Vcrtiger  should  be  Anguifh, — Oh. 

L  286,  he  [in]  peace:  miM/cmight,  as  often  elsewhere. — Oh. 

pw  488, 1.  841,  eooth  should  be  same  or  aelfe ;  no  doubt  caught  irom  soothe  in  the 
line  before  :  never  saw  a  case  of  eooth^\eij ;  it  would  be  an  odd  coin- 
cidence.— Oh. 

note  6  is  superfluous: — Oh. 
p.  484,  L  878,  read  blivefn  blitke.—Ch. 
p.  486, 1.  401,  read  eithen  that  all  was?— Oh. 
p.  448, 1.  669,  [of]  or  [with]  some,  etc  ?— Oh. 

1.  671,  ever  mo  (again). — Oh. 
p.  444,  L  698,  deane^Sax,  dyne,  noise,  as  at  p.  366, 1.  371. — Oh. 
p.  460, 1.  904,  against  the  law  should  be  against  the  lay, — ^D. 
p.  464,  L  1094,  KWMa-hope ;  a  good  Saxon  word. — Oh. 
p.  466,  L  1086,  sende  (should  be  send)  is  the  participle  sent :  note  seems  to  have 

no  meaning. — Oh. 
p.  467,  note  6,  ream,  rem,  is  Saxon  for  cream. — Oh. 
p.  466, 1. 1801,  unryde  is  Teiy  like  Sax.  unr^,  tristis,  etc. — Oh. 
p.  470,  L  1686,  cvfioiN^ss great  way  round  about,  Old  French  vvron  (in  environ). 

—Oh. 

1. 1566,  t^n  demon ;  Gothic  skohd,  Sax.  scuooa,  Ger.  gesehenche, — Oh. 
p.  471,  L  1582,  mynne^minni,  Icel.  compar.  of  litUL^Ch, 
p.  472,  L  1604,  cf.  1. 1024,  above ;  without  hope  (beyond  peradyenture). — Oh. 
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.  478,  no  occasion  for  Percy's  note  (2) ;  we  hare  younge  and  found  in  1640-1. 
— Ch. 

p.  470,  476, 1. 1709, 1. 1757,  ought  not  A0  to  be  ^A« ?  A^aSaz.  hi  do^  not  occur 

elsewhere  in  the  book. — Ch. 
p.  484, 1.  8818,  read  [hy\  Pendraff<m.^Ch. 

p.  606,  L  887,  "And  then  Kings  sword  then  threw  hee,**  read  "And  tke  Eing^ 
sword  then  threw  hee." — J). 

p.  618, 1. 188,  dole  but,—Ch, 

p.  616, 1. 1,  "Percy  says  that  it  is  evident  that  Haiy  Ambree  is  the  rirago  desig- 
nated by  Bntler  under  the  title  of  *  English  Moll ; '  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
The  '  E^lish  Moll '  of  Butler  was  the  notorious  Mary  Carlton,  sometimea 
called  English  Moll,  or  Kentish  Moll,  and  commonly  known  as  the  German 
Princess.  See  Butler's  Poems,  Annotated  Ed.,  i.  96.^  Bell's  Early  BaUads, 
1866,  p.  158. 

p.  617, 1.  84,  JncyentSf  i.e.  standards.  The  explanation  in  the  note  is  quite  from 
the  purpose. — ^D. 
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CORRiamDA. 

^  SS,  L  7  from  fod,  for  late  read  late. 

p.  SS,  L  4  from  foot,  for  Bexby  read  Burby. 

p.  00,  L  9-10  from  foot:  for  Sagmn  of  Karlamagmim  og  Hoppum  Hans  read 
"  Karlamagmiff-Saga  ok  Kappa  Hans  "  (af  C.  B.  Uuger),  the  Saga  of  Charle- 
magne and  hia  Enigjhts,  (edited  by  C.  B.  linger). 

p.  ISS^  1. 10^  for  Samle  read  Gamle  (old), 

p.  1^  L  9S,  the  print,  with  the  exception  of  one  single  page  .  •  has  perished. 
I%is  ia  varong.    Bee  the  Appendix  to  ifol,  i.  p,  520. 

p.  IM,  hH^  fornix,  iheHaUiwdl  FragmetU  has  answered.  J^tertiJti,  insert  donbt 
or  stride. 

pL  160,  L  15,  for  Samle  Folkerise  read  Gamle  FolkeTiser  {old  popular  songs), 

p.  ITS,  L  100,  fooder  is  Germ,fuder,  a  vine-tun.    See  notes. 

p.  ISO,  L  Sjfor  SlaTes  read  Sleeyes. 

p.  380,  L  848,/or  will,  read  wiU>?. 

p.  SSO,  note  *,  ool.  2,  for  *  read  K 

p.  SOO,  L  174^/or  than  read  then. 

p.  000,  L  170,/or  and  read  &. 

'p,  004,  L  808,/or  be  read  bee. 

L  I04,/o9*  would  read  wold. 

p.  414,  L  0  from  foot,/o9- 1857  read  1847. 

p.  410,  L  11  from  foot, /or  Fables  read  Falles. 

p.  400, 1.  lS99,for  as  read  was. 

p.  010.  hi.  for  cold  dannte  read  cold  [not]  dannte. 
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NOTES  INSIDE  THE  COVER  OF  THE  MS.  BY  PEBCY. 


Curious  Old  Ballads  w^ch  occasion- 
ally I  haye  met  with. 

Johny  Faa,  Uie  Gypsie  Laddie, 
"  The  dfipsies  came  to  our  good  Lord's 

gate. 
Tea-TabU  MUeeOafiy.  1753,  p.  427.' 

N.B.  This  Vol.  contains  near  40,000 
verses. 

Reckoning  520  Pages,  alK>ut  75  Lines 
to  a  Page,  39,000. 


N.B.  When  I  first  got  possession  of 
this  MS.  I  was  TCiy  joune,  and  being  in 
no  Degree  an  Antiquary,  I  had  not  then 
learnt  to  reverence  it;  which  must  be 
my  excuse  for  the  scribble  which  I  then 
spread  over  some  parts  of  its  Margin, 
and  in  one  or  two  instances  for  even 
taking  out  the  Leaves  to  save  the  trouble 
of  transcribing.  I  have  since  been  more 
careful.  T.  P. 

NOBTHUMBKRLAin)  HOUBB 

Nov:  7A,  1769. 

Mem.**" 

This  very  curious  Old  Manuscript 
in  its  present  mutilated  state,  but  un- 
bound and  sadlv  torn  &c.,  I  rescued  from 
destruction,  and  begged  at  the  hands  of 
my  worthy  friend  Humphrey  Pitt  Esq., 
then  living  at  Shiffiial  in  Shropshire, 
afterwards  of  Priorslee,  near  that  town ; 
who  died  very  lately  at  Bath  (viz.  in 
Summer  1769).  ^  I  saw  it  lying  dirty  on 
the  floor  under  a  Bureau  in  y*  Parlour: 
being  used  by  the  Maids  to  light  the 
fire.  It  was  afterwards  sent,  most  un- 
fortunately, to  an  ignorant  Bookbinder, 
who  parea  the  margin,  when  I  put  it 


into  Boards  in  order  to  lend  it  to  Dr. 
Johnson. 

Mr.  Pitt  has  since  told  me,  that  he 
believes  the  Transcripts  into  this  Volume^ 
&c.  were  made  by  that  Blount  who  was 
Author  ol* Jocular  Ihtures,  &c.  who,  ha 
thought,  was  of  Laaeaslure  or  Cheshire, 
and  had  a  lemarkabla  Fondness  for  these 
old  things.  He  believed  him  to  be  the 
same  Person  with  that  Mr.  Thomas  Blount 
who  published  the  curious  account  of 
King  Charles  the  Vf  escape,  intitled 
Boaeobd,  &c.  Load.  1660,  ITPf  whieh 
has  been  so  often  reprinted.  As  also  The 
Law  Dictionary,  1671,  folio.  &  many 
other  Books,  w^tch  may  be  seen  in 
Wood's  Athens,  II.  73,  &;c 

A  Descendant  or  Relation  of  that  Mr. 
Blount^  WHS  an  Apothecary  at  Shifhil, 
whom  I  remember  myself  (named  alao 
Blount).  He  (if  I  mistake  not)  scdd  the 
Library  of  his  said  predecessor  Tfao*. 
Blount,  to  the  abovementioned  Mr. 
Humph?  Pitt:  who  bought  it  ibr  the 
use  of  his  Nephew,  my  ever-valued  friend 
the  Rev^  Bob!  Binnd.  Mr.  Binnel  ee- 
cordingly  had  all  the  printed  Books ;  but 
this  MS.,  which  was  among  them,  was 
neglected  and  left  behind  at  Mr.  Pittas 
House,  where  it  lay  fbr  many  years. 

T.Perey. 

N.B.  Upon  looking  into  Wood*s  Athe- 
nie,  I  find  that  Thf.  Blount^  the  Author 
of  yt  Jo<f.  Tenures^  was  a  Hereforshire 
Man;  He  may  however  have  spent  much 
of  his  time  in  Cheshire  or  Lancashire : 
or  after  all  this  Collection  may  have 
been  made  by  a  relation  of  his  of  the 
same  Name. 


»  Abo  in  Chamber^s  SoonUh  BdUai*,  1839,       dra&9  itf  fhe  BngUih  Border,  p.  829 ;  Child's 
p.  14S ;  and  another  version  in  Sheldon's  J/in-       Engl,  and  Sooi,  BaL,  iv.  S8S.— F. 


3Si«5^p  ^tvcu'd  folio  M^. 


V^alUhs  mh  laomanee^. 


FoL  I« 


Bi0t)op  ^txts'si  folio  M^* 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  BOBIN  HOOD  BALLADS. 

Thebb  are  already  in  print  ballads  dealing  with  the  several 
subjects  of  the  following  Bobin  Hood  ballad  fragments.  But 
they  all  diflFer,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  from  these.  On  the 
death  of  Robin  Hood  the  piece  here  printed  is  certainly  the 
most  interesting  known.  Percy  well  calls  it  "  a  curious  old 
song.*' 

A  few  words  may  be  said  on  the  general  question  of  the 
outlaw's  personality.  Adhuc  eub  judice  lis  eat  There  are 
who  represent  him  to  have  been  simply  a  famous  robber  chief- 
tain, a  great  prince  of  outlaws — **  latronum  omnium  humanis- 
simus  et  princeps,"  to  quote  Mair's  words — *'  prsedonum  mitis- 
fiimus"  in  Camden's  version  of  these  words.  Others  insist  that 
he  was  a  great  political  leader,  carrying  on  a  perpetual  guerilla 
warfare  against  his  enemies,  and*  finding  refuge  on  occasion  in 
the  tangled  labyrinths  of  the  forests.  A  third  theory  denies  him 
existence.  According  to  it  he  is  a  mere  creation  of  the 
Teutonic  mind — a  flesh-and-blood-less  fancy.  These  are  the 
three  leading  views  entertained  about  him.  The  facts  of  the 
matter  are,  that  he  is  first  mcDtioned  in  literature  in  the  "Vision 
of  William  concerning  Piers  the  Ploughman,"  written  probably 
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about  1362^  and  is  there  mentioned  as  the  well-known  hero  of 
well-known  popular  songs.     Says  Sloth : 

"  I  kan  noght  parfitly  my  pater-noster 
As  the  priest  it  syngeth, 
But  I  kan  lymes  of  Robyn  Hood 
And  Randolph  Erl  of  CheBtze." 

(Wright's  P.  P.  8275-8.) 

His  next  mention  is  in  Wyntoun's  "  Scottish  Chronicle,"  written 
about  the  year  1420.    Wyntoun,  writing  of  the  year  1284,  says : 

Lytil  John  &  Robyn  Huds 
Waithmen  ware  commendyd  gude ; 
In  Yngilwode  &  Barnysdale 
Thai  oysyd  all  this  time  thare  trawale. 

Some  thirty  years  afterwards  one  of  the  additions  to  Fordun'a 
**  Scotichronicon  "  (such,  and  not  of  the  original  work,  Mr. 
Wright  has  shown  the  passage  to  be),  speaking  of  the  De 
Montfort  period,  informs  us :  "  Hoc  in  tempore  de  exhere- 
datis  et  bannitis  surrexit  et  caput  erexit  ille  famosissimus 
sicarius  Robertus  Hode  et  Littill  Johanne  cum  eorum  compli- 
cibus,  de  quibus  stolidum  vulgus  hianter  in  comoediis  et  tragoediis 
prurienter  festum  faciunt  et  super  ceteras  romancias  mimos  et 
bardanos  cantitare  delectantur."  (Goodall's  **Forduni  Scoti- 
chronicon,  &c."  Edinb.  1769.  ii.  104.)  Sir  John  Fasten,  in 
Edward  IV.'s  time,  lets  us  know  that  games  in  honour  of 
Bobin  Hood  were  then  zealously  celebrated.  "  I  have  kepyd 
hym,"  he  writes  of  one  of  his  servants,  **  thys  iii  yer  to  pleye 
Seynt  Jorge,  and  Robyn  Hood  and  the  Shryf  of  Notyngham  ; 
and  now,"  he  adds  complainingly,  "  when  I  wolde  have  good 
horse,  he  is  goon  into  Bernysdale,  and  I  without  a  keeper.*' 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Bobin  Hood 
ballads  were  collected  and  woven  together  into  one  long  poem 
known  afl  the  **Lytel  Geste,"  printed  by  Wynken  de  Worde 
somewhere  about  1490,  reprinted  in  Scotland  in  1508.  At 
least  two   ballads   relating  directly  to   Bobin   Hood — to   say 
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nothing  of  several  that  allude  to  him — are  found  in  MSS.  of  a 
certainly  not  later  date  than  the  oldest  edition  of  the  "  Lytel 
Geste,"  viz. :  "  Robyn  Hode  and  the  Potter,"  first  printed  by 
Kitson  from  a  MS.  among  Bishop  More's  collections  in  the 
Cambridge  University  Library,  and  '^Bobin  Hood  and  the 
Monk,"  first  printed  in  Jamieson's  *'  Popular  Ballads  "  from  a 
MS.  in  the  same  library,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Wright,  possibly 
as  old  as  Edward  II.'s  time,  but  certainly  not  so  old  as  the 
ballad  which  is,  or  is  the  basis  of,  the  Fourth  Fit  of  the 
*' Lytel  G-este,"  as  the  spoiling  of  the  monk  there  narrated 
is  referred  to  in  it.     (See  v.  93.) 

In  1521  appeared  Mair^s  '^  Historia  Majoris  Britannise  tarn 
Anglic  quam  Scotise,"  which  may  be  said  to  contain  the  locus 
daasicvs  on  Bobin  Hood,  inasmuch  as  the  passage  in  it 
concerning  him — whatever  its  sources — furnishes  the  earliest 
full  description  of  him,  and  is  adopted  with  scarcely  any  varia- 
tion by  Grafton  and  Stow  and  Camden,  and  along  with  the 
"  Lytel  Geste  "  forms  the  basis  of  that  life  in  the  Sloane  MSS. 
No.  715  of  which  Bitson  made  so  much  use.  Mair's  therefore 
memorable  words  are :  "  Circa  haec  tempora  [Bicardi  Primi], 
ut  auguror,  Robertas  Hudua  Anglus,  et  Parvus  Joannes 
latrones  famatissimi  [not  famosissimi,  as  sometimes  quoted]  in 
nemoribus  latuerunt,  solum  opulentorum  virorum  bona  deripi- 
entes.  Nullum  nisi  eos  invadentem  vel  resistentem  pro  suarum 
rerum  tuitione  occiderunt.  Centum  sagittarios  ad  pugnam  ap- 
tissimos  Bobertus  latrociniis  aluit,  quos  400  viri  fortissimi 
invadere  non  audebant.  Bebus  hujus  Boberti  gestis  tota 
Britannia  in  cantibus  utitur.  Foeminam  nuUam  opprimi 
pennisit  nee  pauperum  bona  surripuit,  verum  eos  ex  abbatum 
bonis  sublatis  opissare  pavit,  Viri  rapinam  improbo,  sed 
latronum  omnium  humanissimus  et  princeps  erat."  About 
the  middle  and  through  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  and  thenceforward  allusions  to  Bobiu  Hood  abound. 
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Especially  worthy  of  note  are  Latimer's  complaint,  in  his 
sixth  sermon  before  Edward  VI.,  how,  when  he  proposed  preach- 
ing in  some  countiy  church,  "  one  of  the  parish  comes  to  me, 
and  says  *  Sir,  this  is  a  busy  day  with  us.  We  cannot  hear 
you.  It  is  Robin  Hoodie  day.  The  parish  are  gone  abroad  to 
gather  for  Robin  Hood.  I  pray  you  let  them  not,'"  and  the 
full  description  of  the  merry  outlaws  in  Drayton's  '*  Polyolbion," 
Song  26,  and  the  notice  given  of  Bobin  by  Fuller  in  his 
"  Worthies  "  in  connection  with  Nottinghamshire.  His  story, 
we  may  add,  was  revised,  and  augmented  again  and  again. 
The  yeoman  of  the  older  ballads  is  transformed  into  an  earl 
in  the  newer  ones.  A  sentimental  colour  is  given  him.  Maid 
Marian  appears,  and  becomes  a  leading,  absorbing  part  of  the 
company.  The  fresh  breezes  of  the  greenwood  are  tainted  with 
artificial  odours.  By  Charles  L's  time  the  ballad-writers  have 
all,  like  sheep,  gone  astray.  They  have  improved  away  the 
genuine  old  picture.  In  1670  was  published  the  first  known 
edition  of  the  "  Garland."  In  1678  appeared  a  prose  version  of 
it,  with  the  title  "  The  Noble  Birth  and  gallant  atchievements 
of  that  remarkable  outlaw  Bobin  Hood,  together  with  a  true 
account  of  the  many  merry  and  extravagant  exploits  he  play'd,  in 
twelve  severall  stories  .  .  .  Newly  collected  into  one  volume  by 
an  Ingenious  Antiquary."  (Beprinted  in  Mr.  Thoms'  "  Early 
English  Prose  Bomances.")  Poor  Bobin's  character  sank  sadly 
in  the  following  century.  He  fell  amongst  mere  thieves.  About 
the  middle  of  it  came  out  **  The  lives  and  heroick  atchievements 
of  the  renowned  Bobin  Hood  and  James  Hind,  two  noted 
robbers  and  highwaymen."  Nor  did  he  recover  his  proper 
status  till  the  year  1795,  when  Bitson  put  forth  his  hand  and 
lifted  him  out  of  the  mire.  Bitson's  "  Bobin  Hood  "  is  still  the 
great  treaaure-house  on  the  subject  of  the  great  outlaw.  Not 
much  of  importance  has  been  added  to  what  his  vigorous 
researches  compiled  some  seventy  years  ago. 
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We  know^  thee,  nothing  whatever  of  Eobin  Hood  before  he 
is  the  well-established  favourite  of  the  people.     He  is  already  a 
full-grown,  most  popular  "  fabula "  when  the  first  mention  of 
him  occurs.     The  first  details  about  him  are  given  some  150 
years  after  the  time  at  which  they  represent  him  to  have  lived. 
We  cannot  therefore  attempt  to  make  out  from  general  literary 
or  other  sources  the  biography  of  Bobin  Hood.     Some  writers 
have  essayed  to  eke  it  out  with  the  assistance  of  the  "  Lytel 
Geste."    They  have  taken  the  last  "  Fytte  "  of  that  string  of 
ballads  to  be  a  more  or  less  sober  historical  narrative.     We 
cannot  praise  them.     Such  treatment  of  the  old  ballads  seems 
quite  unjustifiable.     But  if  it  were  not  so,  there  is  nothing 
whatever  in  any  one  of  the  ballads  to  countenance  the  theories 
that  Bobin  Hood  was  the  last  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  or  one  of 
the  Dispossessed  (exheredati)  of  the  battle  of  Evesham  days, 
or  one  of  the  Contrariantes  (the  Lancastrians)  of  Edward  II.'s 
time.     There  is  no  touch  of  political  faction   or  national  an- 
tagonism in   any  one   of  them.     Bobin^s  controversy   is  with 
the  rich  as  rich,  not  as  Normans.      On  the  other  hand,  we 
are  not  inclined  to  deny  the  existence  of  Bobin  Hood.    There 
is   a  certain    local  precision   and   constancy  in   the    ballads. 
We  can  well  believe  that  Hood  existed  as  actually  as  the 
Earl   of  Chester,  with   whom   he   is   coupled  in  the  "Piers 
Ploughman  ** — that  some  outlaw  of  the  name  did  make  himself 
famous  in  the  North  Country,  i,e.  the  country  to  the  north  of 
the  Trent,  and  especially  about  Bamesdale,  in   or  just  be- 
fore the  thirteenth  century — that  his  fame  spread,  and  grew, 
and   was  fed   from   a  thousand    sources  utterly  disconnected 
with  its  origin,  till  his  name  became  a  household  word,  and 
himself  the  universal  darling  of  the  common  people.     Of  a 
circumscribed  renown  to  begin  with,  he  was  presently  sung 
of  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.     He  was 
adopted  as  the  hero  of  the  people,  and  they  delighted  to  honour 
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him.  In  the  darling  of  their  fancy  they  soon  forgot  the 
original  forester  of  the  West  Eiding,  He  was  made  what  they 
would  have  him  be — a  man  after  their  own  hearts.  He  was  set 
up  as  their  idol,  and  costumed  and  tricked  out,  no  doubt,  with 
ornaments  and  robes  torn  from  the  shoulders  of  less  fortunate 
demigods.  He  absorbed  the  fames  of  his  rivals.  According  to 
the  poet, 

Mors  sola  fatetur 
Qaantula  sint  hominum  corpnBCula. 

But  death  sometimes  makes  the  opposite  confession.  In 
Eobin  Hood's  case  his  insignificance  ended  with  his  life.  When 
that  his  body  did  contain  a  spirit,  a  single  district  was  room 
enough,  but  afterwards  a  kingdom  for  it  was  too  small  a  bound. 
Thus  the  outlaw  of  Barnesdale  grew  to  be  the  acclaimed  hero 
of  the  English  commons. 

He  became  the  hero  of  the  commons  as  King  Arthur  of 
the  higher  classes.  As  the  aristocratic  period  passed  away,  and 
the  third  estate  advanced  in  power  and  importance,  the  great 
yeoman  rivalled  the  great  knight.  Eobin  Hood  with  his 
merry  men  of  the  greenwood,  Little  John  and  Scarlet  and 
Much,  displaced  King  Arthur  with  his  Knights  of  the  Eound 
Table,  Lancelot  and  Grawain  and  Tristram.  The  archery 
meeting  presently  superseded  the  joust  as  the  national  pas- 
time. The  lance  is  shivered,  so  to  speak;  the  longbow  wins 
the  day.  This  great  transition  is  taking  place  rapidly  in 
Chaucer's  time.  He  gives  a  full  picture,  not  only  of  the  knight 
but  of  the  yeoman, — of  the  typical  heroes  of  both  times,  the 
old  and  the  new, — of  the  nobles'  darling  and  of  the  people's. 
The  older  ballads  speak  of  Eobin  Hood  especially  as  the  yeoman, 
and  connect  him  with  the  yeomanry,  as  in  "  Eobin  Hood  and 
the  Potter : " 

Herkens,  god  yemen, 

Comley,  cortejsse,  and  god, 
On  of  the  best  that  yever  bar  bon, 

Hes  name  was  Roben  Hodo. 
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and  again : 


Boben  Hode  was  the  yemaDs  name. 
That  was  boyt  corteys  and  fre. 

God  hafie  mersey  on  Kobyn  Hodys  solle, 
And  saffe  all  god  yemanrey. 


and  in  the  "  Lytel  Geste  :  " 

Lithe  and  lysten,  gentylmen, 

That  be  of  &ebore  blode ; 
I  shall  tell  yon  of  a  good  yeman, 

His  name  was  Robyn  Hode. 

Bobin^  then,  is  the  people's  hero.  He  is  the  ideal 
champion  of  their  cause — the  helper  of  their  extreme  neces- 
sities— their  great  knight-errant  and  avenger — the  repre- 
sentative freeman  who  spurns  at  the  harshness  of  the  laws, 
especially  the  Forest  laws,  and  stoutly  upholds  his  independence 
— the  more  equal  distributor  of  riches,  transferring  from  the 
opulent  to  the  indigent. 

The  widow  in  distress  he  graciously  relieved, 
And  remedied  the  wrongs  of  many  a  Tirgin  grieved. 

Olwerve  the  instructions  he  gives  his  men  in  the  "Ijytel 
G««te : " 

"Mayster,"  than  said  Lytell  Johan, 

**  And  we  our  borde  shall  sprede, 
Tell  us  whether  we  shall  gone, 

Ajid  what  lyfe  we  shall  lede ; 

Where  we  shall  take,  where  we  shall  lere, 

Where  we  shaU  abide  behynde. 
Where  we  shall  robbe,  where  we  shall  grere, 

Where  we  shaU  bete  and  bynde." 

**  Thereof  no  fors,"  said  Robyn, 

"  We  shall  do  well  ynongh ; 
But  loke  ye  do  no  housband  harme. 

That  tylleth  with  his  plough; 

No  more  ye  shall  no  good  yeman, 

That  walketh  by  grene  wode  shawe, 
Ne  no  knyght  ne  no  squyer, 

That  wolde  be  a  good  felowe. 
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These  byshoppes  and  these  arehebysshoppes 

Ye  shall  them  bete  and  bynde ; 
The  hye  sheiyfe  of  Notynghame, 

Hym  holde  in  your  minde." 

*'  This  word  shall  be  holde,"  sayd  Lytyll  Johan, 
And  this  lesson  shall  we  lern." 

We  cannot  wonder  at  the  fond  piouB  wish  of  the  last  stanza 
of  the  poem : 

Cryst  have  mercy  on  his  soule, 

That  dyed  on  the  rode ! 
For  he  was  a  good  outlawe, 

And  dyde  pore  men  moch  god. 

Not  insignificant  is  the  connection  of  him  in  one  ballad  with 
Jack  Cade's  daughter.  The  people^  groaning  and  travailling, 
rejoiced  to  picture  in  him  their  great  friend  and  succourer. 

This  hero  of  the  people  is^  as  we  have  said,  a  man  after  the 
people's  own  heart.  He  reflects  the  popular  character,  and  is  in 
this  way  most  interesting  and  important  He  is  open-handed, 
brave,  merciful,  given  to  archery  and  venery,  good-humoured, 
jocular,  loyal,  woman-protecting,  priestoraft-hating,  Mary-loving, 
Grod-fearing,  somewhat  rough  witha],  caring  little  for  the  refine- 
ments of  life,  and  fond  of  a  fight  above  all  things.  Such  are 
the  lineaments  of  the  portrait  handed  down  to  us. 

Besides  the  one  of  which  we  have  spoken,  there  were  two 
other  respects  in  which  Bobin  Hood  was  dear  to  the  English 
people  — viz.  as  the  great  archer,  and  as  the  gi-eat  forester. 

To  archery  the  people  were  passionately  attached.  The 
longbow  was  the  special  weapon  of  the  people.  To  it  the  most 
brilliant  victories  achieved  n  the  French  campaigns  of  the 
fourteenth  century  were  due;  and  the  faithful  arm  in  battle 
was  also  the  great  domestic  delight  Peace  had  its  victories  no 
less  renowned  than  war.  The  butts  were  the  constant  resort  in 
every  town.  Bowyers,  and  fletchers,  and  stringers,  and  arrow- 
head makers  abounded.     We  were  a  great  nation  of  archers. 
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Horace's  Creloni  did  not  deserve  better  to  be  styled  quiver- 
bearing.     Chaucer  tells  us  of  the  yeoman : 

A  Bhef  of  pocock  arwes  bright  and  kene 
Under  his  belie  he  bar  full  thriftily. 
Wei  cowde  he  dreese  his  takel  yomanly ; 
His  arwes  drowpad  nought  with  fetheres  lowe. 
And  in  his  hond  he  bar  a  mighty  bowe. 

Of  woode-craft  cowde  he  wel  al  the  usage 
Upon  his  aim  he  bar  a  gay  bracer. 

An  horn  he  bar,  the  bawdrik  was  of  grene ; 
A  forster  was  he  sothely,  as  I  gesse. 

'*  In  my  time,"  says  Latimer,  in  a  well-known  passage,  "  my 
poor  father  was  as  diligent  to  teach  me  to  shoot  as  to  learn  me 
any  other  thing ;  and  so  I  think  other  men  did  their  children : 
he  taught  me  how  to  draw,  how  to  lay  my  body  in  my  bow, 
and  not  to  drawe  with  strength  of  arms,  as  divers  other  nations 
do,  but  with  strength  of  the  body :  I  had  my  bows  bought  me 
according  to  my  age  and  strength;  as  I  increased  in  them,  so 
my  bows  were  made  bigger  and  bigger,  for  men  shall  never 
shoot  well,  except  they  be  brought  up  in  it ;  it  is  a  goodly  art, 
a  wholesome  kind  of  exercise,  much  commended  in  physic." 
As  the  practice  fell  into  desuetude,  strenuous  efforts  were  made 
to  revive  it*  The  old  artillery  gave  way  to  the  new  very 
slowly.  It  died  hard,  so  to  say.  As  late  as  in  Charles  II.'s 
time  we  find  the  fraternity  of  bowmen  flourishing  and  rejoic- 
ing in  the  patronage  of  a  queen.  Bobin  Hood  was  the  ideal 
archer.    He  is  as  constant  to  his  archer's  implements  as  Apollo : 

Nnnqnam  humeris  positurus  arcum. 

He  is  as  r^^larly  represented  as  a  shooter  as  St.  Sebastian 
in  the  old  pictures  is  as  a  shootee.  He  is  the  great  ^*  patron 
of  archery  " —  a  very  quivered  saint.  His  ballads  never  tire  of 
describing  his  skill.  In  the  shooting  at  Nottingham  in  the 
Lytel  Greste,*'  set  forth  with  much  gusto, 
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Tbrjes  Bobyn  shot  abouti 

And  always  he  slist  the  wand, 
And  so  dyde  good  Gylberte, 

With  the  whyte  hande. 

Lytf^Il  Johan  &;  good  Scathdoke 

Were  archers  good  &  fre ; 
Lytell  Much  &  good  Eeynolde, 

The  worste  wolde  they  not  be. 

When  they  had  shot  aboate, 

These  archonrs  fayre  &  good, 
Evermore  was  the  best 

Forsoth,  Robyn  Hode. 

Hym  delyvered  the  goode  arow, 
For  best  worthy  was  he. 

In  "  Robin  Hood's  Progress  to  Nottingham,'' 

'<  rie  hold  yon  twenty  marks,  said  bold  Robin  Hood, 

By  the  leave  of  our  lady, 
That  I'le  hit  a  mark  a  hundred  rod 

And  rie  cause  a  hart  to  dye." 

Robin  Hood  he  bent  up  a  noble  bow, 

And  a  broad  arrow  he  let  flye, 
He  hit  the  mark  a  himdred  rod, 

And  he  caused  a  hart  to  dye. 

Some  say  hee  brake  ribs  one  or  two, 

And  some  say  he  brake  three ; 
The  arrow  within  the  hart  would  not  abide. 

But  it  glanced  in  two  or  three. 

The  hart  did  skip,  &  the  heart  did  leap. 
And  the  hart  lay  on  the  ground. 

Shortly  afterwards,  with  the  same  fatal  weapon,  he  brings 
down  fifteen  foresters  who  treated  him  badly ;  and  when 

The  people  that  lived  in  fair  Nottingham 

Came  running  out  amain. 
Supposing  to  have  taken  bold  Robin  Hood 

With  the  foresters  that  were  slain, 

Some  lost  legs,  &  some  lost  arms, 

And  some  did  lose  their  blood ; 
But  Robin  hee  took  up  his  noble  bow, 

And  is  gone  to  the  merry  green  wood. 
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In  his  extreme  hour,  according  to  the  **  Grarland," 

*■  Give  me,"  Bays  Bobin,  **  my  bent  bow  in  my  hand, 

And  a  broad  anow  Til  let  flee ; 
And  where  this  arrow  is  taken  up 

There  shall  my  grare  diggf  d  be. 

Lay  me  a  green  sod  under  my  head. 

And  another  at  my  feet; 
And  lay  my  bent  bow  by  my  side,    ' 

Which  was  my  music  sweet." 

Lastly^  Robin  Hood  was  dear  to  the  English  imagination  as 
the  representative  of  the  forest  life — as  the  joyous  tenant  of 
the  greenwood — the  spirit  not  to  be  cribbed  and  cabined  in 
towns  and  cities,  but  rejoicing  in  entire  unrestraint  and  the 
wildest  freedom.     For  him  too,  in  his  rough  way— 

aHv  ri  T^  i^tB6purfia  icol  a  irirvs,  aiw6K€,  rfiva 
a  totI  reus  irayatai  fiwXiatitrau, 

The  greenwood  is  the  home  of  his  heart.  The  ballads  that 
celebrate  him  are  redolent  of  it.  They  are  inspired  by  the 
breath  of  its  breezes.  They  re-echo  with  the  songs  of  its 
birds.  They  rejoice  with  a  great  joy  in  its  abundant  beauty. 
There  is  nowhere  in  our  literature  a  heartier  delight  in  the 
woodland  than  in  these  ballads.  Take  the  opening  lines  of 
«  Robin  Hood  and  the  Monk :" 

In  somer  when  the  shawes  be  sheyne, 

And  leves  be  lai^e  &  longe, 
His  is  full  merry  in  feyre  foreste 

To  here  the  foulys  song, 

To  se  the  dere  draw  to  the  dale, 

And  leve  the  hilles  hee, 
And  shadow  him  in  the  leves  greno, 

Under  the  grene-wode  tree. 

Hit  befell  on  Whitsontide 

Early  in  a  May  momyng. 
The  son  up  faire  can  shyne, 

And  the  briddis  meiy  can  syng. 
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"  This  is  a  mery  momyng!*  said  LituUe  Johne, 

"  Be  hym  that  dyed  on  tre  \ 
A  more  mery  man  than  I  am  one 

Lyves  not  in  Christianti. 

Plui  up  thi  hert,  my  dere  mayster, 

Litulle  Johne  can  sey, 
And  thynk  hit  is  afuUefayre  tyme, 

In  a  momynge  of  May.** 

What  bright,  healthful  happiness  in  a  May  morning !  "  Oh 
evil  day,  if  I  were  sullen  1"  says  with  all  his  heart  this  outlaw 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  No  wonder  if  Bobin  Hood  came 
to  be  the  type  of  such  happiness ;  and  that  Shakespeare,  when 
portraying  it  with  an  exquisite  grace  and  sympathy  in  the 
sweetest  of  all  pastoral  poems,  recalls  him  to  mind,  and  makes 
Charles  the  Wrestler  answer  in  this  wise  Oliver's  question, 
"  Where  will  the  old  duke  live  ?  "  **  They  say  he  is  already  in 
the  forest  of  Arden,  and  a  many  merry  men  with  him ;  and 
there  they  live  like  the  old  Robin  Hood  of  England :  they  say 
many  young  gentlemen  flock  to  him  every  day,  and  fleet  the 
time  carelessly,  as  they  did  in  the  golden  worldJ^ 
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[Printed  from  this  MS.  in  Janueson  b  ''Popular  Ballads/*  ii.  49.] 

No  other  copy  exactly  like  this  is  known.  There  are,  besides  it, 
two  other  ballads  known  as  "  Bobin  Hood  and  the  Beggar."  One 
of  them  tells  how  Bobin  Hood  was  severely  beaten  and  left  for 
dead  by  a  beggar,  and  how  his  followers,  who  pursued  the  mal- 
treater  of  their  master  to  punish  him,  were  ludicrously  foiled. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  ballad.  The  second  Part 
of  the  other  of  them,  and  that  of  the  present  ballad,  are  sub- 
stantially the  same ;  and  with  these  second  Parts  may  be  com- 
pared **  Bobin  Hood  rescuing  the  Widow's  Three  Sons,"  and 
"  Bobin  Hood  rescuing  the  Three  Squires."  The  first  Parts 
differ  in  that  here  the  beggar  is  an  old  man,  whereas  in  the 
other  ballad  the  beggar  is  ^  brave  and  stout,"  as  jolly  a  beggar 
as  Bobin  Hood  ever  beheld  with  his  eye,  whose  "  mickle  long 
staffe  "  proves  more  than  a  match  for  the  great  outlaw's  ^*  nut- 
brown  sword; "  and  the  exchange  of  clothes  is  made  only  after 
some  hard  and  sore  fighting. 

Extracts  from  the  black-letter  copy  of  "  Bobin  Hood  and  the 
Beggar"  in  Anthony  &  Wood's  collection  are  printed  below. 
The  tune  assigned  by  Dr.  Bimbault  (Musical  Illustrations  of 
Bobin  Hood,  in  Gutch's  Ballads)  to  ^^  Bobin  Hood  rescuing  the 
Widow's  Son  "  is  another  version  of  "  Lord  Thomas  and  Fair 
Ellinor"  (see  Mr.  Chappell's  *^  Popular  Music,"  v.  2,  p.  390). 

'  Onr  title.  Pepcy*8  is,  "Fragm*  of  y*      rather  the  Beggar."    He  adds,  "But  see 
Ballad  of  Robin  Hood  &  the  Old  MaD,  or      Ritson^B  2nd  vol.  No.  xxiii.  p.  161."->F. 
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ROBIN   HOOD,   A   BEGGAB,   AND   THE  THREE   SQUIRES. 


Robin  Hood 
proposes  to 
change 
clothes  with 
an  old 
beggar. 


[(W6  line  perished] 
^  in  faith  thou  8hal[t^]  haue  mine, 
<fe  20|  in  thy  pursse 

to  spend  att  ale  and  wine.*' 


[page  6  of  M&*] 


*  The  corresponding  ballad  to  this, 
(though  difTering  from  it  as  above  said) 
in  Ant.  i  Wood's  collection  401,  fol.  23  b, 
and  Bohin  HoocPs  Garland,  London  1670, 
sign.  C.  2,  may  supply  the  introductory 
▼erses.    It  begins  thus — 

ROBIN  HOOD  AND  THE  BEGGAE : 

Shewing  how  Robin  Hood  and  the  Beggar 
fought :  and  how  he  changed  Clothes  with 
the  Beggar,  and  how  he  went  a  begging 
to  Nottingham :  and  how  he  saved  three 
Brethren  from  being  hanged  for  stealing 
of  Beer, 

To  the  tune  of,  Robin  Hood  and  the 
Stranger, 

Comb  light  &  listen  you  Gentlemen  all, 
*hey  down,  down,  an  a  down, 

That  mirth  do  love  for  to  hear, 
and  a  story  true,  He  tell  unto  you, 

If  that  you  will  but  draw  near. 

In  elder  times  when  merriment  was, 

hey  down,  ^-cf 
And  Archery  was  holden  good, 

there  was  an  Out-law,  as  many  did 
know 
Which  Men  called  Robin  Hood, 

Vpon  a  time  it  chanced  so, 

hey  down,  ^c. 
Bold  Robin  was  merry  disposed : 

his  time  to  spend,  he  did  intend 
Either  with  Fnend  or  Foe.  J 

Then  he  got  vp  on  a  gallant  brave  St^ed, 

hey  down,  ^'c. 
The  which  was  worth  angell§  ten, 

with  a  Mantle  of  gr^n,  most  brave  to 
be  s^en, 
He  left  all  his  mexry-men. 


And  riding  towards  fiur  Nottingham, 

hiy  down,  ^c.  | 
Some  pastime  for  to  spy. 

There  was  he  aware  of  a  jolly  Beggar 
As  ere  he  beheld  with  his  eye. 

An  old  patcht  coat  the  Beggar  had  one, 

hey  down,  ^. 
Which  he  diaily  did  vse  for  to  wear, 

and  many  a  bag  about  him  did  wag, 
Which  maae  Robin  Hood  to  him  repair. 

God-sp^ed,  Ood-spM,  said  Robin  Hood,% 

hey  down,  ^c. 
What  Coimtry-man,  tell  to**  me, 

I  am  Yorkeshire  sir,  but  ere  you  go  fiir 
Some  Charity  give  vnto  me. 

Why  what  wouldst  thou  have,  said  Robin 
Hood, 
hey  down,  ^c. 
I  pray  th^e  tell  vnto  me, 
no  Lands  nor  Livings, ff  the  Beggar 
he  said, 
But  a  penny  for  charitie. 

I  have  no  money,  said  R<Mn  Hood  then, 

hey  down,  Sfc. 
But  a  Ranger  within  the  Wood, 

I  am  an  Out-law  as  many  do  know. 
My  name  it  is  Robin  Hood, 

[  The  fight  follows.    After  it,  the  ballad 
oontinues] 

Now,  a  change,  a  change,  cri'd  Robin  Hood, 

hey  down,  ^'c. 
Thy  Bags  and  Coat  give  me, 

and  this  Mantle  of  mine,  ile  to  th^ 
resign. 
My  Horse  and  my  braverie. 

[For  the  perished  line  above,  we  may  read] 

[Though  thy  clothes  are  ragged  and  torn,] 

■  a  piece  torn  out  of  the  MS. — F. 

'  The  pages  are  called  folios.    The 


*  The  later  Pepys  copy  of  the  Garland  (in 
vol.  ill.  of  Pennp  Merriment*)  prefixes  With  a. 

t  wUA  a  hey^  Ac. — Oarl.  1670,  and  throcghonc 
the  same,  except  in  verse  five,  see  note  |l  below. 

X  Foes,— Oarl.  (  Angels.^ C7aW 


ii  tpith  a  hey,  Sc—Tejpys,  deny  deny  dcvn, 
Oarl, 

Y   said  Ao6m /7o<Mf  then.— (7ar/. 
••  xmto.—Gari. 
tt  ]iving,—Oarl, 
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"  ThoRgh  jouT^  clothes  are  of  light  lincohie 
green, 

&  mine  gray  rossett  and  tome, 
yet  it  doth  not  you  beseeme 

to  doe  an  old  man  scome." 


The  old  man 
thinks  he  is 
mooldng 
him; 
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"  I  Bcome  thee  not,  old  man,"  says  Robin, 

"  by  the  faith  of  my  body :    . 
doe  of  thy  clothes,  thou  shalt  haue  mine 

for  it  may  noe  *  better  bee." 


Robin  mys 
no. 
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But  Bobin  did  on  this  old  mans  hose, 
the  '  were  tome  in  the  wrist  * ; 

"  when  I  looke  on  my  leggs,"  said  Bobin, 
"then  for  to  laugh  I  list." 


They  chaDge 
clotboB ;  and 
Robin, 
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But  Bobin  did  on  the  old  mans  shooes, 
&  the  were  cliitt  *  full  cleane : 

"now,  by  my  faith,"  sayes  Litle  lohn, 
"  these  are  good  for  thomes  keene." 


Little  John, 
and  Scarlett 
joke  over 
Robin's  new 
oottame. 
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But  Bobin  did  on  the  old  mans  cloake, 
&  it  was  tome  in  the  necke  : 

"  now,  by  my  faith,"  said  w"*  Scarlett, 
"  heere  shold  be  set  a  specke.*" 


first  vas  numbeted  7,  and  then  turned 
into  6.  The  following  pages  to  p.  14 
have  been  also  similarly  treated;  there 
the  alteration  stops,  and  so  p.  15  follows 

LI  2.  The  word/o2»o  in  KS.  nnmbering 
I  undergone  an  nnhappy  change.  The 
aoibes  of  the  grand  Vernon  MS.  and  its 
incomplete  duplicate  in  the  British 
Mnsenm,  rightly  called  the  two  leaves  of 
their  MSS.  opened  before  them  a  foliOf 
jnst  as  a  modem  bookkeeper  does  the 
left-  and  right-hand  pages  of  his  open 
ledger.  Afterwards  the  meaning  of  the 
term  /olio  was  altered  to  the  leaf  in 
oar  modem  sense,  the  front  and  back 
sides  or  pages  of  the  same  piece  of  paper, 


and  then  recto^  and  verso  or  back,  had  to 
be  added  to  it. — F. 

'  The  expansions  or  extensions  of  the 
contractions  in  the  MS.  are  printed  in 
italics.— F. 

*  now,  q. — Percy. 

'  They  is  often  written  the  in  the  MS. 
To  prevent  a  check  in  reading,  such  thi^a 
are  printed  "  th^  " ;  but  there  is  never  any 
accent  in  the  MS. — F. 

*  twist,  q. — P. 

'  One  of  the  Ts  only  is  dotted  in  the 
MS.  The  word  doubtless  means  clouted^ 
as  in  "Little  John,  the  Beggar,  and  the 
three  Palmers,"  1.  12,  p.  48  below. — F. 
slitt,  q. — P.  •  speck,  patch. — ^F. 
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Bat  Bobin  did  on  this  old  mans  hood, 

itt  gogled  ^  on  his  crowne  : 
''  when  I  come  into  Nottingham,"  said  Bobin, 
"  my  hood  it  will  lightly  downe. 


Robin  gives 
hit  men  their 
instractions. 
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"  But  yonder  is  an  oatwood,"  said  Bobin, 
"  an  ontwood  all,  and  a  shade, 

&  thither  I  reede  yon,  my  merrymen  all, 
the  ready  way  to  take, 


And  when  you  heare  my  litle  home  blow, 
34  come  rsbking  all  on  a  rowte  "  ^ 

\_half  the  leaf  gone,  as  all  the  half-leaves  up 
to  page  58  inclicsive  are  gone,'] 


*  To  goggle  ia  thus  like  coggle  otjoggle^ 
to  be  UDsteadj,  to  roll  to  and  fro. 
*'  Then  passed  they  forth  gogling  with 
their  hedis."  Chaucer,  ProL  March- 
aundee  2nd  Tale.    Wedgwood. — F. 

■  To  fill  up  the  gap  in  the  story, 
take  this  from  Wood's  Ballad  401,  and 
the  Garland  of  1670  : 

When  Bobin  had  got  the  Beggars  doaths 

with  a  heyy  fc. 
He  looked  round  about, 

methinks,  said  he,  I  s^em  to  be 
A  Begger  brave  and  stout. 

For  now  I  have  a  bag  for  mj  Bread, 

with  a  hey,  4^c. 
So  have  I  anoUier  for  Com, 

I  have  one  for  Salt,  and  another  for 
Malt, 
And  one,  for  my  little  Horn. 

And  now  I  will  a  begging  go, 

with  a  hey,  ^c. 
Some  charity  for  to  find, 

And  if  any  more  of  Bobin  you'l  know. 
In  this  second  part  it*s  behind.* 


[Pari  //.] 

Now  Bobin  he  is  to  Nottingham  bound, 

hey  down,  j-c. 
With  his  bags  hanging  down  to  his  kn^e, 

his  staff  &  his  coat,  scarce  worth  a 
groat, 
Yet  merrilie  passed  he. 

As  Bobin  he  passed  the  Struts  along, 

hey  down,  ^c. 
He  heard  a  pittifiill  cry, 

thr^  Brethrenf  d^r,  as  he  did  hear, 
Condemned  were  to|  dye. 

Then  Bolnn%  he  highed  to  the  Sherifi8,|| 

hey  down,  ^c. 
Some  Rehefe  for  to  s^k, 

he  skipt  and  leapt,  and  capored  full 
high. 
As  he  went  along  the  str^t. 

But  when  to  the  Sherifib  doore  he  came,^ 

hey  down,  j'c. 
There  a  Gentleman  fine  and  brave, 

thou  Beggar,  said  he,  come  tell  vnto  me. 
What  is  it  that  thou  wouldest  have  ? 


•  its  known.— <7aW.  1670. 
copy. 

t  printed  Brethrtd. 
X  toT  to.— </ar/. 


behind.— Pepye' 


$  printed  RolHu.—Oari, 
I!  hied  to  the  Sheriffs  house.- <7ar/. 
T  When  to  the  Sheriffs  house  he  come. — 
Pepys, 
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[then  Robin  set  his]  home  to  his  mowth, 

a  lond  blast  cold  h[e]  blow, 
ffhll  soot  bold  yeomen 

came  rakinge  all  on  a  row. 


[pigQS.]    HlBmen 

appear  at  his 
Btunmom. 


42 


Bnt  Bobin  cast  downe  his  baggs  of  bread, 
Boe  did  he  his  staffe  with  a  face, 

&  in  a  doublet  of  Bed  veluett 
this  yeoman  stood  in  his  place. 


Robin  thiowa 

OffhlB 


46 


But  Robin  he  lope,  &  Robin  he  threw, 
he  lope  over  stocke  and  stone ; 

bnt  those  that  saw  Ro&in  Hood  mn, 
said  he  was  a  liner^  old  man. 


50 


"Bnt  bend  yoitr  bowes  &  stroke  yowr  strings, 

set  the  gaUow  tree  aboute, 
&  christs  cnrsse  on  his  heart,"  said  Robin, 

"  that  spares  the  Sheriffe  &  the  sergiant  ^ !  " 


and  bids  hi« 
men  not 
spare  the 
Sheriff  and 
the  Sergeant. 


54 


When  the  sheriffe  see  gentle  Robin  wold  shoote, 

he  held  yp  both  his  hands, 
sayes,  "  aske,  good  Robin,  &  thou  shalt  haue, 

whether  it  be  honse  or  land." 


The  Sheriff 
gives  way* 


No  meat  nor  drink,  said  Bobin  Hood  then, 

key  down,*  fe. 
That  I  come  here  to  crave, 

but  to  heg  the  lives  of  Yeomen  three, 
And  that  I  fain  would  have. 

That  cannot  be  thou  bold  Beggar, 

key  down,  fc. 
Theirf  Fact  it  is  so  cl^er, 

I  teU  to  th^,  hanged  th^  must  be4 
For  stealing  of  our  Kings  D6er. 

Bat  when  to  the  GaUows  they  did  come, 
key  down,  fc. 


*  printed  potm. 
t  That. — ^Pepys. 


There  was  many  a  weeping  eye, 

0  hold  your  peace,  said  Robin%  then, 
For  certainly  they  shall  not  dye. 

*  Fr.  ddwre  de  sa  personnel  com. 
An  active  nimble  wight,  whose  ioints  are 
not  tyed  with  points ;  one  that  can  wield 
his  lunmes  at  pleasure. — Cotgrave,  a.d. 
1611.  I  waze  nymble  or,  delyivr  of  my 
ioyntes.  Je  me  assouplis. — Palsgrave, 
JL.D.  1630. — F. 

'  For  sergiant  Jamieson  would  read 
kis  rotUe, — ^F. 


X  they  hanged  must  be. — Oarl. 
$  Robin  Hood,— Fcpys, 
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BOBIN   HOOD,  A  BBOaAB,  AND  THE  THREE  SQUIRES. 


Robin  Insiflte 
on  the 

release  of  the 
three  aqalres. 


They  are  the 
King's 
felons,  says 
the  Sheriff. 


Release  them 
or  be  hanged 
yourself. 
Bays  Robin. 


"  I  will  Neiiiber  haue  house  nor  land,"  said  Ro^m, 

"  nor  gold,  nor  none  of  thy  flfee, 
but  I  will  haue  those  3  squires 
58  to  the  greene  fforest  with  me." 

"  Now  Marry,  gods  *  forbott,^"  said  the  Sheriffe, 

that  euer  that  shold  bee ; 
for  why,  they  be  the  kings  ffelons, 
62  they  are  all  condemned  to  dye." 

"  But  grant  me  my  asldnge,"  said  Robin, 

"  or  be  me  fidth  of  my  body 
thou  shalt  be  the  first  Man 
66  shall  flower  this  gallow  tree." 

"  But  I  wi[ll  haue  t]hose  3  squires' 
[half  a  page  gone,"] 


>  ThiB  may  be  **  god.**  To  many  of  the 
final  <f B  ifl  a  tag,  which  often  means 
nothing,  and  often  means  «.  Here  it  is 
longer  than  nsnal,  as  also  in  "  Eger  and 
Grine,"  1.  230.  Forbott  I  take  to  be  a 
noun,  the  "  Qodys  forbode  I  quoth  his 
felowe"  of  Piers  Plowman's  Creed,  1.  825 ; 
and  so  the  phrase  is  like  the  old  "  Gods 
Meicie.**— F. 

*  Forebedynge  (or  forbode,  or  foro- 
fendynge).  Prohibmo,inhibicio,  Promp- 
torium,  ab.  a.d.  1440. — ^F. 

•  The  common  Aldermaiy-churchyard 
yersion  in  Bitson,  ii.  216,  ends  with — 

"  0  take  them,  O  take  them,**  says  great 
master  sheriff, 
"  O  take  them  slong  with  thee ; 
For  there's  never  a  man  in  fair  Notting- 
ham 
Can  do  the  like  of  thee.'* 

The  ballad  from  Wood's  collection  401 
and  Robin  HoocTs  Garland,  1670,  quoted 
above,  ends  thus — 

shoot  East,  shoot  "West,  said  Bobin  then, 
And  look  that  you  spare  no  man. 

Then  they  shot  East,  and  they  shot  West, 
hey  down,  ^c. 


Their  arrows  were  so  k6en, 

the  Sheriffe  he,  and  his  companie, 
No  longer  must  *  be  s^n. 

Then  he  stept  to  these  Brethren  thr6e, 

hey  dovm,  4^c. 
And  away  he  had  them  tane,t 

but}  the  Sheriff  was  crost  &  many  a 
man  lost, 
That  dead  lay  on  the  Plain. 

&  away  they  went  into  the  meny  green- 
wood, 

hey  down,  j-e. 
And  sung  with  a  merry  gl^, 

and  Sobin^  took  these  Brethren  good. 
To  be  of  his  Yomandri^.  T.  B. 

London,  Printed  for  Francis  Grove^  on 
Snow-hiU,   Entered  according  [to]  Order, 

The  later  York  Bobin  Hoodie  Garland 
version  of  the  Rescue  of  the  Widow's 
Three  Sons,  as  given  by  Child,  has — 

Thev  took  the  gallows  from  the  slack, 

Tney  set  it  in  the  glen. 
They  hang'd  the  proud  sheriff  on  that, 

Beleas'd  their  own'  three  men. 


•  could.— -Pepys. 

t  h€  them  had  tane,—aarl 


X  nobutin Pepjs copy. 
3  R(^in  i7aoc{.— Fepys, 
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[Another  Tersion  in  Ritscm's  **  Bobin  Hood,**  il.  27.    Child,  y.  38.] 

Thb  present  copy  is  like  no  other  in  diction^  though  in  substance 
it  is  a  compound  of  ^^  Bobin  Hood  &  the  Potter,"  and  ^*  Bobin 
Hood  &  the  Butcher.''  In  the  First  Part  Bobin  Hood  meets 
with  his  match  in  a  Butcher,  as  elsewhere  in  a  Beggar,  in  a 
Tinker,  in  a  Tanner,  in  a  Binder,  in  a  Potter.  This  incident 
does  not  appear  in  the  common  version  of  ^' Bobin  Hood  and 
the  Butcher."  Nor  in  it  is  the  Sheriff's  wife  mentioned  except 
in  the  line, 

"  O  haye  me  oommended  to  your  wife  at  home.** 


But  Bobrn  he  walkes  in  the  g[reene]  fforrest 

as  meny  as  bird  on  hughe, 
but  he  that  feitches  good  Bobins  head,^ 

heele  find  him  game  enonghe. 


[page?.] 


Bobin't  head 
will  be  some 
trouble  to 
get» 


8 


But  Bobine  he  walkes  in  the  greene  fforrest 

ynder  his  tmsty  tree, 
sajes  ''  hearken,  hearken,  my  merrymen  all, 

what  tydings  is  come  to  me : 


12 


The  Sheriffe  he  hath  Made  a  cry, 
heele  have  my  head  I- wis,' 

but  ere  a  twelnemonth  come  to  an  end 
I  may  chance  to  light  on  his." 


TheSberill 
B^yBhell 
have  it; 

Bobin  thlnki 
not. 


«« 


*  Title    &om    Percy,    who 
Fzagm*  ot"— F. 


*  The  <2  has  a  tag  to  it— F. 

•  A.-S.  gewis,  certainly. — F. 


c  2 
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ROBIN  HOOD  AND  THE  BUTCHER. 


He  spies  a 
butcher 


with  a  dog, 
which  flies 
at  Robin's 
face,  and  is 
slain  by  him. 


Thebntoher 
waxes  wroth 


Robin  He  marcht  in  the  greene  forrest, 

vnder  the  greenwood  scraj,^ 
and  there  he  was  ware  of  a  proud  bncher 
1 6  came  drining  flesh  by  the  waj. 

the  Bncher  he  had  a  cnt  taild  dogg,' 

&  at  BobiDB  face  he  flew; 
but  Bobin,  he  was  '  a  good  sword, 
20  the  bnchers  dogg  he  slew. 

"  Why  slajes  thon  my  dogg  ?  "  sayes  the  bncher, 

''  for  he  did  none  ill  to  thee ; 
by  all  the  saints  that  are  in  heaven 
24  thon  shalt  hane  bnfietts  3." 


and  gnutps 
his  staff. 


28 


He  tooke  his  stafie  then  in  his  hand 

&  he  tnmd  him  round  about, 
."  thou  hast  a  litle  wild  blood  in  thy  head, 

good  fellow,  thoust^  hane  it  letten  out." 


>  spray  ? — ^P.  ?  roof,  from  Scotch 
scrawsj  *'  thin  turfs,  pared  -with  flaughter- 
spades,  to  cover  houses."  GalL  Encycl, 
in  Jamieson. — ^F. 

«  "  Curtail-Bog.  Originally  the  dog  of 
an  unqualified  person,  which,  by  the 
forest  laws,  must  have  its  tail  cut  short, 
partly  as  a  mark,  and  partly  from  a 
notion  that  the  tail  of  a  dog  is  necessary 
to  him  in  running.  In  later  usage, 
curtail-dog  means  either  a  common  dog, 
not  meant  for  sport,  or  a  dog  that  missed 
his  game." — Nares.  Fr.  Bertauder.  To 
curUUl  a  horse :  to  cut  ofiP  his  eares  and 
taile ;  also,  to  notch,  or  cut  the  haire 
Tneuenly.  Cot. — ^F. 
.    »  ware?— P. 

*  A  Nottingham  friend  near  South- 
well told  me  that  this  form  in  st  had 
died  out  of  his  part  of  the  county,  and 
suggested  inquiry  in  "Robin  Hood's 
haunts,  which  were  principally  on  the 
Yorkshire  side."  The  Key.  J.  C.  Atkinson, 
of  Danby,  Yarm,  North  Kiding,  writes : 
"  thoo'a  for  thou  shaltj  and  he*8  for  he 
shalif  is  usual  enough  here.  And  we 
have  a  common  idiom  for  the  expression 


of  necessity  laid  upon  one,  which  often 
takes  as  much  a  future  as  an  obligatory 
sense.  Thus  when  a  farmer  is  paying 
wages,  a  man  leaving  him,  and  told  to 
send  another  in,  will  say  to  his  fellow- 
workman,  'Jossy,  thou's  t'  gan  in  te 
t'Maaster.'  This  may  be  your  thoust.  It 
is  simply  an  abbreviation  of  thou  is  to.^ 
la  in  the  early  Northern  dialect  was  an 
indeclinable  present,  as  is  well  known ; 
but  fdf  the  conmion  use  of  the  ^st  for  7/ 
we  must  look  to  Lancashire.  See  iu 
Waugh's  Sketches  of  Lancashire  Life, 
1867,  "  Thedst  have  a  quart  o'  th*  best 
ale  i'  this  hole  i*  tho  lives  till  tho  comes 
deawn  again,"  p.  27 ;  "  Thedst  have  a 
quart  ov  ale,"  p.  28 ;  *'  Theawst  have  a 
saup  oth'  best  breawn  ale  as  ever  lips  did 
seawk"  [from  Samuel  Bamford],  p.  49  ; 
and  for  /  shall,  at  p.  205,  "  But  then 
aw^st  come  to  't  [old  age  and  giving  up 
work]  iu  a  bit,  yo  know'n — avist  come 
to  't  in  a  bit."  The  Tyneside  Songster 
has,  "  I '««  tip  you  a  sang,"  p.  76 ;  "  awV/ 
knock  oot  y'ur  e'e ;  if  aw  don't  aw'^  be 
kist,"  p.  46.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hunt,  rector 
of  Sutton,  near  Retford,  Notts,  says  he 
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"  He  tbat  does  that  deed,"  sayes  Bobin, 

'*  He  coxuit  him  for  a  man, 
but  that  while  will  I  draw  mj  sword, 

and  fend  it  *  if  I  can." 


Bat  Bobin  he  stroke  att  the  blondj  Bncher 
in  place  were  he  did  stand, 

IJialf  a  page  goneX\ 


Robin  de- 
fends hlm< 

Mlf. 


SS 


"  I  [am]  a  '  yonnge  bncher,"  sayes  Bobin, 
"  yon  fine  dames  am  I  come  amonge ; 

but  ener  I  beseech  yon,  good  M7  Sheriffo, 
yon  mnst  see  me  take  noe  wronge." 


[pages.] 


RoUn.db- 
goiMdaa  A 
batcher, 
calls  at  the 
Sheriff's 
hoose. 


42 


"Tbon  art  verry  welcome,"  said  Master  SherrifTs  TheSherirs 

wife  wel- 
VBnff^  •  comee  him. 

'*  thy  inne  heere  np  *  take : 
if  any  good  ffellow  come  in  thy  companie, 
heest  be  welcome  for  thy  sake." 


46 


Bobin  called  fibr  ale,  soe  did  he  for  wine, 

and  for  it  he  did  pay : 
"  I  mnst  to  my  markett  goe,"  says  Bobin, 

"  for  I  hold  time  itt  of  the  day." 


After  drink- 
ing ale  and 
wine,  and 
paying 
therefor, 


Bnt  Bobin  is  to  the  markett  gone 
Soe  quickly  &  beliue,^ 


Robin  goes 
to  market, 


"  cannot  call  to  mind  ever  haTing  heard 
the  *sl  for  *U  naed,  either  where  he  now 
lires  or  in  another  part  of  NottS)  quite 
in  Sherwood  Forest,  where  he  UBed  to 
reaide.*'— F. 

■  fend  it  (defend  his  head).— P.  "  To 
ftnd  a  stroke,  to  ward  off  a  blow." 
Jamieson. — ^F. 

*  Wood's  hallad  No.  401,  foHo  19  b, 
yields  nothing  to  fill  np  the  gap,  but — 

Kow  Rohin  he  is  to  Notingham  gone, 
with  key,  &c. 


his  Butchere  trade  for  to  begin, 
With  good  intent  to  the  Sheriff  he  went, 
and  there  he  took  np  his  Inn. 

In  "  Robin  Hood  &  the  Potter  "  (Child, 
T.  20-2)  Robin  is  beaten  by  him,  rescued 
by  Little  John  and  his  fellows,  changes 
clothes  with  the  Potter,  and  ooes  into 
Nottingham  to  sell  his  pots.  He  doesn't 
lodge  at  the  Sheriff's,  bnt  is  asked  to 
dinner  by  that  ftmctionaiy's  wife. — ^F. 

•  I  am  a. — P. 

•  to  ?— P. 

•  belive,  suddenly.— F. 
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BOBIN  HOOD  AND  THE  BUTCHEB. 


nndenellB 
the  other 
batchers, 


60 


he  sold  more  flesh  for  one  penj 
then  othe[r]  bnchers  did  for  .5. 


and  is 
crowded 
withooA- 
tomers  till 
oU  his  stock 
is  sold. 


54 


Th6  drew  abont  the  jonnge  bncher 

like  sheepe  into  a  fold, 
yea  nener  a  bncher  had  sold  a  bitt 

till  Bobin  he  had  all  sold. 


Bat  his  re- 
ceiptBttro 


68 


When  Robin  Hood  had  his  markett  made, 

his  flesh  was  sold  and  gone, 
yea  he  had  receined  bnt  a  litle  Mony, 

bnt  30?  pence  and  one. 


The  other 
batchers 
propose  to 
drink  with 
liiim 


62 


Seaven  bnchers,  th6  garded  Bobin  Hood 

£Pall  many  time  &  ofb, 
sayes  "  wo  mnst  drinke  with  yon,  brother  bncher, 

its  cnstome  of  onr  crafte." 


He  appoints 
theSheriiTs 
hsll  for  that 
porpoee. 


66 


"  If  that  be  the  cnstome  of  yotir  crafte, 

as  heere  yon  tell  to  me, 
att  4  of  the  clocke  in  the  aftemoone 

at  the  sherifi's  hall  I  wilbe.^  " 

^half  apage  gone."] 


■  Fiom  Wood's  ballad  No.  401 ,  foL  20, 
we  can  supply  here : — 

But  when  to   the   Sherifis  house  they 
came, 
Vfith  hey  down,  down,  an  a  down 
to  dinner  they  hied  apace, 

And  Bobin  he,  the  man  must  be, 
before  them  all  to  say  Grace. 

Pray  Gt)d  bless  us  all,  said  jolly  Bobin, 

with  hey,  ^c. 

and  our  meat  within  this  place, 
A  Cup  of  Sack  so  good,  will  nourish  our 
blood, 

and  so  I  do  end  my  Grace. 

Come  fill  us  more  wine,  said  jolly  Bobin, 
wUh  hey,  fe. 


let  us  merry  be  while  we  do  stay. 
For  wine  and  good  ch^r,  be  it  nexer  so 
dear, 
I  TOW  I  the  reckning  will  pay. 

Come  brother  be  merry,  said  jolly  Bobin  ^ 

with  hey,  j-c. 

let  us  drink  and  never  give  ore. 
For  the  shot  /  will  pay,  ere  /go  my  way, 

if  it  cost  me  five  pounds  and  more. 

This  is  a  mad  blade,  the  Butchers  then 
said, 
with  hey,  ^c, 

saies  the  Sheriff  he  ia  some  Pro- 
digal, 
That  some  Land  has  sold  for  silver  and 
gold, 
and  now  he  doth  mean  to  spend  all. 
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''  if  thou  doe  like  it  well, 
yea  heere  is  more  by  300? 
then  thoa  hast  beasts  to  sell." 


[piiee9.] 


The  Sheriff 
makes  mn 
InjndlcioDe 
diiplayof 
hleweiath. 


74 


Bobin  sayd  naught,  the  more  he  thonght, 

"  Mony  neere  oomes  out  of  time ; 
if  once  I  cacth  thee  in  the  ^  greene  fTorest, 
that  mony  it  shall  be  mine." 


BobIn 
nothing,  tmt 
thinks  the 
nu>rB. 


78 


But  on  the  next  day  7  butchers 

came  to  goard  the  sheriffe  that  day, 

bnt  Bobin  he  vras  the  whighest '  man, 
he  Led  them  all  the  way. 


Next  day 
the  Sheriff, 
with  a  guard 
of  seven 
bntcherg, 
gnided  by 
Bobin, 


He  led  them  into  the  greene  fforest, 

Ynder  the  trusty  tree  ; 
yea,  there  were  harts,  &  ther  were  hjmds, 
82  &  Btaggs  with  heads  full  high. 

Yea,  there  were  harts  and  there  were  hynds, 

A  many  »  goodly  fewne : 
"  Now  praised  be  god,"  says  bold  Bobin, 
86  ^'  ail  these  they  be  my  owne. 


Tisitsthe 
forests 


Robin  shows 
him  his 


90 


^*  These  are  my  homed  beasts,"  says  Bobin, 

"  Master  sherrifife,  "which  must  make  the  stake." 

**but  euer  alacke,  now,"  said  the  sheriffe, 
"  that  tydings  comes  to  late !  " 


The  Sheriff 
is  troublod. 


Hast  thoQ  any  horn  beasts,  the  Sheriff 

with  hey,  ^c, 

good  fellow  to  sell  unto  me? 
Yes  that  I  harve  good  Master  Sheriff 
/  have  hundreds  two  or  thr^. 

And  a  hmidred  aker  of  good  fr^e  Land, 
with  hey,  ^e. 
if  yon  please  it  to  a^e. 


And  He  make  yon  as  good  assuninoe 
of  it, 
as  erer  my  Father  made  me. 

>  MS.  **  cacth  in  thy."  The  spelling 
cncth  is  retained,  because  it  occurs  again 
in  "  The  Fryar  and  Boy,"  line  244  (Loose 
Songs),  and  in  macth  for  nuUchj  "Scottish 
Fielde,"  1.  316.  It  may  be  a  provincial 
peculiarity .^F.    thee  in  the. — ^P. 

'  nimblest,  Sw.  viff. 
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BOBIN  HOOD  AND  THE  BUTCHSB. 


At  Robin's 
signal  his 
men  appear 


and  welcome 
him  back. 


Bobin  sett  a  shrill  home  to  his  mouth, 

Sd  a  loud  blast  he  did  blow, 
&  then  halfe  a  lOOt  bold  archers 
94  came  rakeiiig  on  a  row. 

But  when  th6  came  befor  bold  Eobin, 

even  there  th6  stood  aU  bare, 
"  you  are  welcome,  Master,  from  Nottingham  ! 
98         how  haue  you  sold  your  ware  ?  "* 

[half  a  page  gone,'] 


100  it  proues  bold  Bobin  Hood. 


The  Sheriff 
groans  oyer 
his  losses. 

They  wonld 
have  inclu- 
ded his  head,    104 


"  Yea,  he  hath  robbed  me  of  all  my  gold 

&  siluer  that  euer  I  had : 
but  that  I  had  a  verry  good  wife  at  home, 

I*  shold  haue  lost  my  head. 


[page  10.] 


*  "Robin  Hood  and  the  Potter" 
(Child,  V.  30)  from  MS.  More,  Ee.  4, 
36  in  the  Cambr.  Univ.  libr.  has  for 
1.  97-8  of  our  Percy  MS.  text— 

"Master,    how  haffo  you  far  yn  Not- 
ynggam? 
How  hafTe  yow  solde  yowr  war  ?  " 

then  makes  Robin  rob  the  sheriff  of  his 
horse  and  all  his  other  gear,  "  bother 
ger,"  and  send  him  back  on  foot,  with  a 
present  of  an  ambling  horse  to  his  wife 
from  Robin.  He  tells  his  wife  how  he 
has  been  served;  she  langhs  at  him, 
and  says — 

"  Now  haffe  yow  payed  for  all  the  pottys 
That  Roben  gaffe  to  me." 

Wood's  ballad  of  "  Robin  Hood  and 
the  Butcher  **  ends  thus : — 

What  is  your  will,  then*  said  little  John, 
with  hey,  j-e. 
good  Masterf  come  tell  it  to  me, 
I  have  brought  hither  the  Sheriff  of  Not- 
ingham 
this  day  to  dine  with  th^. 


He  is  welcome  to  me,  then  said  littlo 
John, 
with  hcy^  j'c. 

1  hope  he  will  honestly  pay, 
I  know  he  has  gold,  if  it  be  {  but  well 
told, 
will  senre  us  to  drink  a  whole  day. 

Then  Robin  took  his  mantle  from  his 
back, 
toith  hey  J  ^c, 
and  laid  it  upon  the  ground, 
And  out  of  the  Sheri£&  Portmantle 
he  told  thr^  hundred  pound. 

Then  Robin  he{  brought  him  thorow  the 
wood, 
with  hey,  ^c, 

and  set  him  on  his  dapple  gray, 
0  have  me  commended  to  your  wife  at 
home, 
so  Robin  went  laughing  away. 

London,  Printed  for  F.  Grove  on  Snow 
Hill.  Entered  according  to  Order,  Finis. 
T.  R, 


•  Master.— Pepys. 


t  I  pray  yoa.^Pepy8. 


X  were.— Pqjj'b. 


9  DO  A<  in  Fepya. 


BOBIN  HOOD  AND  THE  BUTCHEB. 
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But  I  had  a  yeny  good  wife  at  Iiomo 
w^icli  made  him  gentle  cheere, 
&  therfor  pro  my  wifes  sake 
I  shold  haue  better  feiTor  heere. 


bat  for 
his  wife's 
bospitablo 
treatment  of 
Bobin. 


112 


"  But  sneh  favor  as  he  shewed  me 
I  might  kane  of  the  devills  dam, 

that  will  rob  a  man  of  all  he  hath, 
&  send  him  naked  home." 


"  That  is  very  well  done,"  then  says  his  wiffe, 

"  itt  is  well  done,  I  say, 
yon  might  hane  tarryed  att  Nottingham 
116  soe  fayre  as  I  did  yon  pray." 

"  I  hane  learned  wisdome,"  sayes  the  sherriffe, 

"  Sd  wife,  I  hane  learned  of  thee, 
bnt  if  Bobin  walke  east,  or  he  walke  west, 
120         he  shall  nener  be  songht  for  me." 

f&ns. 


His  wife 
Hiys,"Did'nt 
I  toll  yoa 

80?" 


ThoSherlif 

acknow- 

led^reshlfl 

wife's 

■nperior 

'wifldom. 
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[A  difierent  rersion  in  Bitson's  *'Bobin  Hood,**  ii.  61.] 

The  story  is  much  the  same  with  that  of  '^  Bobin  Hood  and  the 
Curtail  Friar "  in  Bitson ;  but  the  narration  is  quite  different. 
Bitson  prints  his  version  '^  from  an  old  black-letter  copy  in  the 
collection  of  Anthony  k  Wood,  corrected  by  a  much  earlier  one 
in  the  Fepysian  Library  (Vol.  1,  No.  37),  printed  by  H.  Gosson 
about  the  year  1610,  compared  with  a  later  one  in  the  same 
collection."  The  full  title  is  "The  famous  Battell  betweene 
Bobin  Hood  and  the  Curtail  Fryer.  To  a  new  Northern  tune." 
(Imprint :  "  Printed  at  London  for  H.  Oosson : "  no  date.)  The 
tune  is  printed  in  ChappelPs  **  Popular  Music,"  v.  1,  p.  393,  and 
he  says,  "  This  chant  was  found  by  Dr.  Bimbault,  written  in  a 
contemporary  hand,  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  copy  of  '  Parthenia,' 
which  was  printed  in  1611." 


JDut  how  many  merry  monthes  be  in  the  yeere, 

there  are  13  in  May, 
the  Midsummer  Moone  is  the  Merryest  of  all 
4  next  to  the  merry  month  of  May. 

In  May  when  mayds  beene  fast  weepand, 
6  yonng  men  their  hands  done  wringc^ 

[half  a  page  gone,'] 


*  To  supply  the  part  lost,  take  the      mentioDed,  collated  with  one  in  Wood's 
following  from  Gosson's  ballad  above      collection,  401,  foL  15,  b.: — 


BOBINE  HOOD  ABD   ITBYBB  T0CKJS. 
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It 


10 


He    .    .    pe     

over  may  noe  man  for  yiUanie ; 
Be  never  eate  nor  drinke  "  Babin  Hood  Ba[id] 
"  tdU  I  that  cutted^  friar  see." 


[page  U.J    Bobin  vows 
he  will  see 
the  Friar. 


He  boilded*  his  men  in  a  brake  of  feame 

a  Htle  from  that  Nonery, 
sajes,  "  if  you  heare  my  litle  home  blow, 
14  then  looke  yon  come  to  me." 

When  Robin  came  to  fontaines  abey 

wheras  that  fryer  lay, 
he  was  ware  of  the  fryer  where  he  stood, 
18  and  to  him  thns  can  he  say: — 


Ho  posts  hi« 
men  in 
amboah,  and 
bids  them 
await  his 
slgnaL 


He  finds  the 
Friar  at 
Fonntains 
Abbi^. 


The  fiunoQS  Battle  between  Sobin 
Hood  and  the  Curtail  Fiyer.  To  a  new 
NortheEm  tone. 

[Picture] 

Ix   summer  time    when  leaves   grow 
gr^ne, 

and  flowers  are  fresh  and  gay, 
Sobin  Hood  and  his  merry  men 

were  disposed  to  play. 

Then  some  would  leape  and  some  would 
mnne, 

and  some  would  use  artillery.* 
'Which  of  you  can  a  good  bow  draw, 

a  good  archer  forf  to  be  ? 

Which  of  yon  can  kill  a  Bucke, 

or  who  can  kill  a  Doe, 
Or  who  can  kill  a  Hart  of  Greece 

fire  hundred  foot  him  fro  ? 

WUl  ScatOcek  he  kild  a  Bucke, 

and  Midge  he  kild  a  Doe, 
And  little  John  kild  a  Hart  of  Greece 

five  hundred  foot  him  fro. 

Gods  blessing  on  thy  heart,  said  Robin 
Hood, 

that  hath  such  a  shot  for  me, 
1  would  ride  my  horse  a  hundrethj  miles 

to  find  one  could  match  th^. 


That  caus'd  WUl  Soadlock  to  laugh, 

he  laught  full  heartily. 
There  lives  a  curtail  fryer  in  Fountaines 
Abby 

will  beate  both  him  and  th^. 

That  curtail  Fiyer  in  Fountains  Abbey 

well  can  a  strong  bow  draw, 
He  will  beat  you  and  aU  your§  Yeomen, 

set  them  aU  a  onl]  a  row. 


Robin  Hood  he  tooke^  a  solemne  oath, 

it  was  by  Mary  free. 
That  he  would  neither  eate  nor  drinke 

till  the  Fryer  he  did  s^. 

'  with  smock  cut  short  Cf .  Chaucer's 
"  Upon  that  other  syde  to  speke  of  the 
horrible  disordinat  scantnes  of  cloth- 
ing, as  ben  these  cutiid  slops  or  anslets, 
that  thurgh  her  schortnes  ne  covereth 
not  the  schamful  membra  of  man."  P^- 
sonee  Tale.  De  superbia,  p.  193,  col.  2. 
ed.  Wright.  The  Franciscan  friars 
wore  short  habits  conformably  to  the 
injunction  of  their  founder  {Illustrations 
of  Shakspere,  i.  60,  8vo,  1807).  Douce 
quotes  Staveley*s  Romish  Horseleech  to 
prove  that  Franciscans  were  so  called. 
Chappellf  V.  1,  p.  393.  See  note  to  1.  44 
here. — F. 

*  for  hilded,  i.e.  concealed. — Percy. 


*  Artilaiy  in  Wood, 
t  No/or  In  Wood. 


t  hnndrod. — Wood. 
i  and  your.— Wood. 


II  all  on.— Wood. 

T  Hood  took.— Wood. 
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BOBINE  HOOD   AND   FFBTER  TUCKE. 


IIisdrc9B. 


Robin  aaka 
him  to  cany 
him  over  tho 
water. 


He  does  eo. 


22 


26 


30 


A  payre  of  blacke  breeches  the  yeoman  had  on, 

his  coppe'  all  shone  of  Steele, 
a  fayre  sword  &  a  broad  bnckeler 

beseemed  him  very  weell : — 

"  I  am  a  wet  weary  man,"  said  Bobin  Hood, 

"  good  fellow,  as  thou  may  see, 
wilt  beare  [me]  over  this  wild  water 

ffop  sweete  Saint  Charity  ?  " 

The  fiyer  bethought  him  of  a  good  deed, 

he  had  done  none  of  long  before, 
he  hent  up  Bobin  hood  on  his  backe 

and  over  he  did  him  beare.' 


He  makes 
Robin  carry 
him  back. 


Robin  docs 

80, 


and  bids  the 
Friar  carry 
him  back 
again. 


But  when  he  came  over  thai  wild  water, 

a  longe  sword  there  he  drew : 
"  beare  me  backe  againe,  bold  ontlawe, 
84  or  of  this  thon  shalt  have  enonghe." 

Then  Bobin  Hood  hent  the  firyar  on  his  back, 

and  neither  sayd  good  nor  ill ; 
till  he  came  ore  that  wild  water, 
3S  they  yeoman  he  walked  still. 

Then  Bobin  Hood  wett  his  fayre  grcene  eze[n?]  * 

a  span  abone  his  knee, 
B[ay]s  "  beare  me  ore  againe,  thou  cutted  f[ryer]*  " 

[half  a  page  goyie,"] 


'  t.e.  head.    See  Reliques,  ii.  5,  yer. 
38.— P. 
»  he  him  bore. — P. 

•  hose:  qu. — ^P. 

*  Gosson  B  ballad  has  for  1.  39  &c 

Lightly  leapt  the  Frier  off  Robin  Hoods 
backe, 
Robin  Hood  said  to  him  againe, 
Carry  me  over  this  water,  thou  curtail 
Fryer, 
or  it  shall  breede  thy  paine. 


The  Fryer  tooke  Robin  Hood  ons  backe 
againe, 

and  stept  up  to  the  knee, 
Till  he  came  at  the  middle  streame, 

neither  good  nor  bad  spake  he. 

T%e  second  Part,  to  the  same  tune. 

Am)  comming  to  the  middle  streame, 

there  he  threw  Robin  in, 
And  chuse  th^e,  chuse  thde,  fine  fellow, 

whether  thou  wilt  sincke  or  swim. 


BOBINE  HOOD  AND  FFBTER  TUG^B. 
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good  f)OWmeiL        [page  12.] 

43  [C]ame  raking  all  on  a  rowe. 


47 


"  I  beshrew  thy  head,"  said  the  cntted  *  ffriar, 
"  thon  thinkes  I  shall  be  shente  ; 

I  thought  thon  had  bnt  a  man  or  2, 
&  thon  hast  whole  comment.^ 


The  Friar 
iBsnrprlflod 
at  the 
number  of 
Robin's 
rstiaae. 


51 


*'  I  lett  thee  hane  a  blast  on  thy  home, 
now  gine  me  leane  to  whistle  another, 

I  cold  not  bidd  thee  noe  better  play 
&  thon  wert  my  owne  borne  brother." 


Heaeks 
leave  to 

whistle. 


Bofnn  Hood  swam  to  a  bush  of  broome, 

the  Fiyer  to  a  wigger  wand, 
Bold  Robin  Hood  is  gone  to  shore, 

and  tooke  his  Bow  in  his  hand.* 

One  of  his  best  arrowes  nnder  his  belt 

to  the  Fiyer  he  let  fly, 
The  ctiitali  Fiyer  with  his  Steele  buckler, 

he  put  that  arrow  by. 

Shoot  on,  shoot  on,  thou  fine  fellow, 
shoot  on  as  thou  hast  begun, 

If  thon  shoot  here  a  Summers  day, 
thy  marke  I  will  not  shun. 

Rohm  Hood  shotf  passing  well, 
till  his  arrowes  sJl  were  gane, 

They  tooke  their  swords  and  Steele  buck- 
lers, 
they  fought  with  might  and  maine. 

From  ten  of  clock  of  }  that  day, 

till  four  of  th'  aftemoone, 
Then  Robin  Hood  came  to  his  §  kn^es, 

of  the  I  Fryer  to  beg  a  boone. 

A  boone,  a  boone,  thou  curtail  Fryer, 

I  beg  it  on  my  knee, 
Give  me  leave  to  set  my  home  to  my 
mouth, 

but  ^  to  blow  blasts  thr^. 


That  will  I  doe,  said  the  curtail  Fryer, 
of  thy  blasts  I  hare  no  doubt, 

I  hope  thoult  blow  so  passing  well) 
till  both  •*  thy  eyes  fall  out. 

Robin  Hood  set  his  home  to  his  mouth, 

he  blew  but  blasts  three, 
Halfe  a  hundrethft  Yeomen  with  bowes 
bent, 

came  raking{^  over  the  l^e. 

'  Short-firocked.    Compare 

*'  0  cuUed  hae  they  their  green  doathing 
A  little  abune  their  knee." 

Hose  the  Red,  and  White  LUley;  Child's 
Ballads,  y.  176.    And 

"  tucked  he  was  as  is  a  fzere  aboute." 

Chaucer,  Cant  Tal€8y  Prol.  of  the  Reye. 
And  "  Robin  Hood's  Death,"  1.  69  here. 

Stayeley,  in  7^  Romish  Horseleech, 
p.  214,  speaking  of  the  Franciscans,  says, 
"and  expexience  shews  that  in  some 
Countrys,  where  Friers  used  to  wear 
short  Habits,  the  Order  was  presently 
contemned,  and  derided,  and  men  call'd 
them  curtail'd  Friers.** 

Cp.  Cotgrave's  "  Moucher  la  queue  dun 
cheval,  to  curtail  a  horse." — ^F. 

*  ?  MS.  counent. — ^F. 


•  in  hand. — Wood. 
t  ahot  ao.— Wood. 
:  V  th*  Clock.— Wood. 


$  no  Ait  In  Wood. 
I)  the.— Wood. 
5"  and. — Wood. 


••  boh.— Wood, 
tt  hundred.— Wood, 
ti  ranging.— Wood. 
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BOBINE  HOOD  AUD  FFRTEB  TUCKE. 


Boblnbids 
him  whistle 
away. 


65 


^^  Now  £Ekte  on,  i^te  on,  thon  cutted  fiyar, 
I  praj  god  ihou  neere  be  still ; 

it  is  not  the  i^ting  in  a  fryers  fist 
that  can  doe  me  any  ill." 


The  Friar 
does  BO,  and 
100  bandogs 
appear. 


69 


The  fryar  sett  bis  neave  ^  to  bis  month, 

a  loud  blast  he  did  blow, 
then  halfe  a  100^  good  bandoggs 

came  raking  all  on  a  rowe. 


He  sets  dog 
against  man, 
and  himself 
against 
Bobin. 


Robin 
objects. 


63 


bisj 


'*  Euery  dogg  to  a  man,"  said  the  cutted  fryar, 
''  and  I  my  selfe  to  Bobin  Hood." 


67 


«  Ever  gods  >  forbott,"  said  Robin  Hood, 

"  that  ener  that  soe  shold  bee ; 
I  had  rather  be  mached  with  3  of  the  tikes  ' 

ere  I  wold  be  matched  on  thee. 


He  proposes 
peace  and 
friendship. 


71 


^*  But  stay  thy  tikes,  thou  fryar,"  he  said, 
"  and  freindshipp  He  haue  with  thee ; 

but  stay  thy  tikes  thou  &yar,"  he  said, 
"  and  ^ue  good  yeomanry." 


The  Friar 
whistles 
again,  and 
the  dogs  lie 
down. 


76 


The  fryar  he  sett  his  neave  to  his  mouth, 

a  lowd  blast  he  did  blow, 
they  doggs  th^  coucht  downe  euery  one, 

they  couched  downe  on  a  rowe. 


The  Friar' 
and  Bobin 
negotiate. 


"  What  is  thy  will,  thou  yeoman,"  he  said, 
''  haue  done  &  tell  it  me." 


*  ue.  fist. — ^P.  Mezzil-face  .  .  .  eeet 
at  t'  black  awaiffy  tyke  [man]  weh  bwoth 
neavea,**     Tim    Bobbin,    in    Waugh's 


"  Lane.  Sketches,"  p.  118.— F. 
•  ?  god,  MS.,  see  note  »,  p.  18. — F. 
■  A  Yorkshire  word  for  Dogs. — ^P. 
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"  if  that  thou  will  goe  to  Meny  greenwood^ 


[half  a  page  lost.'] 


^  OosBon's  ballad  makes  Little  John 
shoot  so  maaj  of  the  dogs  that  the  Friar 
asks  him  to  nold  his  l^nd,  and  he  will 
a^ree  with  his  master.  Bobin  Hood*s 
oJOrer  is^ 

If  thoa  wilt  foreake  faire  *  Fauntaines 
dale, 

and  Fcmntainea  Abbey  fr6e, 
Every  Sunday  thorowou  the  yeere 

a  Noble  shall  be  thy  Ue, 

And  erery  holiday  thionght  the  yeere 
changed  shall  thy  gazment  be, 


If  thou  wilt  goe  to  fur  Nottingham^ 
and  there  remaine  with  me. 


This  curtail  Frier  had  kept  Founttdne* 
dale 
seven  long  yeeres  and}  more, 
There  was  neither  Knight,   Lord,  nor 
Earle, 
could  make  him  yeeld  before. 

FINIS. 

Printed  for  F.  Coles,  T.  Vere,  W.  GKl- 
bertson. — ^F. 


•  no/oirv  In  Wood. 


t  fhroughouL—Wood. 


X  or.— Wood. 
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a  jfrajjm^  t^'^^*  '^-^ 

Hebe  again  the  story^  so  far  as  it  can  be  gathered  from  die 
surviving  fragment^  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  common 
versions^  but  the  narration  differs.     It  is  a  line  of  this  ballad — or 
rather  of  the  one  like  it  quoted  below — that  Master  Silence  sings 
shortly  before  he  is  carried  to  bed,  **And  Bobinhood,  Scarlet, 
and  John  ?"    (2nd  Part  of  "  Henry  IV/'  act  v.  sc.  iii.).     FalstaflF 
too  may  refer  to  it  in  his  "  What  say  you  Scarlet  and  John  ?" 
in  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  act  i.  sc  L  "  Several  lines  of 
it  are  quoted,"  observes  Bitson,  "in  the  two  old  plays  of  the 
'Downfall  and  Death  of  Bobert  Earle  of  Himtington,'  1601,  4to, 
black-letter,  but  acted  many  years  before."     "  It  is  sometimes 
quoted   as    ^Bobin  Hood,  Scarlet,  and  John;'   sometimes    as 
*  The  Pinder  of  Wakefield '  (a  pinder  being  the  pen-  or  pound- 
keeper  for  impounding  stray  cattle),  and  the  tune  occasionally 
entitled   Wakefield  on  a  greeUy  from   the   ditty.      Two  copies 
are  to  be  foimd,  under  that  name,  among  the  late  manuscripts 
(said  to  be  Dowland's)  in  the  Public  Library,  Cambridge  (D. 
d.  ii.  11,  and  D.  d.  iii.  18);   a  third  is  contained  in  a  pianu- 
script  volume  of  original  music  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
now  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Bimbault."     (Chappell,  "  Popular 
Music,"  pp.  393-4,  where,  at  p.  394,  the  tune  is  printed.)     At 
p.  390  Mr.  Chappell  says,  "  Dr.  Bimbault,  in  his  Musical  lUus- 


*  "  Pyndare  of  beestys  (pynnar).  Inducer,'*  Promptorium.    **  Indwor,  a  pynder." 
Nominale  MS.,  HalliwelL— F. 
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trations  of  Sobin  Hood^  appended  to  Mr.  Crutch's  edition  of  the 
ballads,  has  printed  the  air  of  The  Bailijpa  Daughter  (ante, 
p.  203)  as  one  of  the  tunes  to  which  ^fiobin  Hood  and  the 
Finder  of  Wakefield '  was  sung.*' 
«  The  Down&ll "  quotes : 

"  At  Michaelmas  oometh  my  ooyenant  out. 

My  Master  gives  me  my  fee. 
Then,  Bobin,  TU  wear  thy  KendalL^p^een, 

And  wend  to  the  greenwood  with  thee." 

This  ballad  is  referred  to  also  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
**  Philaster,**  act  v.  sc.  iv.  The  oldest  mention  of  it  is  in  the 
B^^isters  of  the  Stationers'  Company.  ^^  155|,  To  Mr.  John 
Wallye  and  Mrs.  Toye  these  ballettes  foUowynge,  that  is  to 

say A  ballett  of  Wakefield  and  a  grene." 

(See  Mr.  Collier's  extracts  from  the  said  Begisters.)  But  the 
fiune  of  the  Pindar  is  not  confined  to  this  ballad  and  the 
allasions  to  it.  He  gave  his  name  to  and  was  the  hero  of  a 
play.  "A  play,"  says  Mr.  Thoms  in  one  of  the  Introduc- 
tions in  his  ** Early  English  Prose  Bomances,"  "entitled 
Greorge  A  Green  wafi  played  on  the  28th  of  December  1593 
by  the  Lord  Strange's  company,  and  The  Pinner  of  Wakefield, 
which  seems  to  be  a  different  play,  on  the  8th  of  January 
159S-4.'*  The  difference  in  the  titles  does  not  justify  this 
conjecture  that  there  were  two  plays  in  the  Pindar's  honour, 
as  the  following  title  shows:  ^^A  pleasant  conceyted  comedie 
of  George  A  Greene  the  Pinner  of  Wakefield,  as  it  was 
sondiy  times  acted  by  the  servants  of  the  Bight  Honourable 
the  Earl  of  Sussex.  Imprinted  at  London  by  Simon  Stafford 
for  Cuthbert  Bexby,  &  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  neare  the 
Boyal  Exchange,  1599,  4to."  (Eeprinted  in  Dodsley's  "  Old 
Plays,"  voL  vi.)  Bichard  Braithwaite  speaks  of  George  as 
one  of  the   lions  of  Wakefield.     Balpho  tells   Sir  Hudibras, 

VOL.  I.  D 
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when  the  worthy  knight  suggests  that  his  man  shall  be  beaten 
in  his  stead : 

"  Were  y*  as  good  as  George  A  Green 
I  shall  make  bold  to  turn  agon.** 

In  1632  was  published  a  prose  history  of  this  famous  fellow. 
Mr.  Thoms,  who  refers  to  that  publication,  reprints  "  The  history 
of  George  A  Green,  Pindar  of  the  town  of  Wakefield,  his  birth, 
calling,  valour,  &  reputation  in  the  country,  with  divers  pleasant 
as  well  as  serious  passages  in  the  course  of  his  life  &  fortune. 
London.  Printed  for  Samuel  Ballard  at  the  Blue  ball  in  Little 
Britain.     1706.*' 


[page  16.]  "  ^but  hold  y  .  .  hold  y  .  .  ."  says  Bobin, 

2  my  merrymen,  I  bid  yee, 


BoUnte 
chamiod 
with  the 
Pindar. 
He  asks  him 
for  meat  for 
himself  and 
his  men. 


6 


"  for  this  [is]  one  of  the  best  pindars 
that  eaer  I  saw  with  mine  eye. 

bnt  hast  thou  any  meat,  thon  lolly  pindar, 
for  my  merrymen  and  me  ?  " 


'  The  part  wanting  may  be  supplied 
from  the  ballad  in  Wood's  collection, 
No.  401,  fol.  61,  b.,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

THE  JOLLY  PINDEE  OF  WAKE- 
FIELD, WITH 
ROBIN  HOOD,  SO  ABLET,  AND  JOHN. 

In  Wak^fidd  their  lives  a  joUy  Finder, 
in  Wakefield  all  on  a  green, 
in  Wakifidd  all  on  a  green. 

There  is  neither  Knight,  nor  Squire, 
said  the  Finder, 
nor  Baron  that  is  so  bold, 
nor  Baron  that  is  so  bold. 

Dare  make  a  trespass  to  the  town  of 
Wakefield, 
but  his  Fledge  goes  to  the  Finfold,*  &c. 


All  this  beheard  three  witty  young  men, 
'twas  Robin  Hood^  Scarlet  and  Johrif  &c. 

With  that  they  espyedf  the  jolly  Finder, 
as  he  sat  under  a  thorn,  £c 

Now  turn  again,  turn  again,  said   the 
Finder, 
for  a  wrong  way  you  have  gone,  &c 

For  you  have  forsaken  the  Kings  High- 
way, 
and  made  a  path  over  the  Com,  &c. 

0  that  were  great  shame,  said  jolly  £o^';i, 
we  being  thr^,  and  thou  but  one,  &c. 

The  Finder  leapt  back  then  thirty  good 
foot, 
'twas  thirty  good  foot  and  one,  &c. 


•  Pynfolde,  Ineiuiorium,  Prompt.  Pinfold,  a  Place  to  pen  up  Cattel  ixk.—Phaiip*, 
t  qi^ed.— Pepyt  (his  copy  of  the  Garland), 
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"  bat  I  bane  bread  &  cheese/'  sajes  the  pindar, 
"  and  ale  all  on  the  best." 
thats  Cheere  good  enoughe,"  said  Bobin, 
'  for  any  sach  vnbidden  guests. 


iC 


The  Pindar 
offers  bread 
aodcfaecfie, 
which  ia 
aoocptod- 


14 


"  but  wilt  be  my  man  ?  "  said  good  Robin, 

"  &  came  &  dwell  wtth  me  P 
and  2:  in  a  jeere  thy  clothing  be  changed 

if  m  J  man  thon  wilt  bee ; 


RoUn  olten 
him  a  place 
inhia 
■ei'vioe. 


He  leaned  his  back  fast  onto  a  thorn, 
and  [np]  his  foot  against  a  stone,  &c. 

And  there  he  fought  a  long  summers  day, 
^a  summers  day  so  long,  &c 

Till  that  theirf  swords  on  their  broad 
bucklers 
vers  broke  &st  unto  their  hands,  &c. 

[Hkre  the  Fragment  in  the  Text  begine.] 

Hold  thy  hand,  hold  thy  hand,  said  Bofnn 
Bood, 
and  my  merry  men  ereiy  one,  &c. 

For  this  is  one  of  the  best  Finders 
that  everl  I  try'd  with  Sword,  &c. 

And  wilt  thou  forsake  thy  Pinders  craft, 
and  lire  in  gr£en  wood  with  me,  &c. 

At  Michaehuu  next  my  Coynant  comes 
out, 
when  ereiy  man  gathers  his  fee,  &c. 

rie  take  my  blew  blade  all  in  my  hand, 
and   plod    to  the  green   wood  with 
thee,  ftc 

Hast  thonj  either  Meat  or  Drink,  said 
Soifin  B(fod, 
for  my  merry  men  and  me,  &c 


I  have  both  Bread  and  Beef,  said  the 
Pinder, 
and  good  Ale  of  the  best,  &c. 

And  that  is  meat  good  enough,  said 
Boldn  Hood, 
for  such  unbidden  Ghiest,  &c. 

0  wilt  thou  forsake  the)  Pinder  his  craft, 
and  go  to  the  Green-wood  with  me,  &c 

Thou  shalt  have  a  livery  twice  in  the 
year, 
the  one  green,  the  other  brown,  &c. 

If  Michaelmas  day  was^  come  and  gone, 
and  my  Master  had  paid  me  my  fee, 
and  my  Master  had  paid  me  my  fee. 

Then  would  I  set  as  little  by  him, 
as  my  Master  doth  by  me, 
as  my  Master  doth  by  me.  ' 

The  opposite  leaf  seems  to  have  been 
printed  with  the  above  ballad ;  it  begins 

The  Noble  Acts  Newly  found. 
Of  Arthur  of  the  Table  Bound. 

To  the  Tune  of  Flying  Fame. 

When  Arthur  first  in  Court  began, 
and  was  approved  King.** 


*  and  a.~Pepn. 
t  Tin  thflir.— FepjB. 
t  OTery,— Fepja. 
•«Tb«eis 


$  no  thou  in  Pepya. 
I  thy.— Pepya. 
5"  were  onoe. — ^Pepya. 
blade-letter  oopy  of  thia 


ballad  (Wood,  403,  fol.  43),  entitled  "  The  Jolly 
Pinder  of  Wakefield ;  **  it  oontaina  alight  yaria- 
tiona,  and  is  on  a  single  leaf.  It  is  printed  for 
F.  Oolea,  T.  Yere,  and  W.  a[lllbenon. 
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"  The  tone  shall  be  of  light  lincobie  greene, 

the  tother  of  Picklory ; 
att  Michallmas  comes  a  well  good  time,^ 
18  when  men  hane  gotten  in  their  ffee." 

The  Pindar  "  lie  sett  as  litle  by  my  JILaster 

Agrees.  "       " 

as  he  now  setts  by  me ; 
He  take  my  benbowe^  in  my  hande, 
22  and  come  into  the  grenwoode  to  thee." 

ffilts. 


'  That  the  autumn  in  early  £ngland  cam  to  chepyng  "  (ed.  Wright,  vol.  i.  p. 

was  "  a  good  time  "  for  yeoman,  beggar,  135-6),  as  contrasted  with  the  pinching 

and  labourer,  as  well  as  the  landloid  re-  time  before. — F. 

ferred  to  here,  see  the  striking  picture  •  ?  bent  bow, — ^F. 
in  Piera  Houghman,  when  "  newe  com 
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Hebb  for  a  third  time  is  a  different  narration  of  the  common 
story.  Ritson  prints  his  copy  from  an  old  black-letter  copy  in  a 
private  collection,  compared  with  another  in  that  of  Anthony  k 
Wood.  The  fall  title  is  given  below.  The  time  assigned  to  this 
ballad  by  Dr.  Rimbault  is,  says  Mr.  Chappell,  the  tune  of  ^^  The 
Three  Havens,"  in  *'  Popular  Music,"  vol.  i.  p.  59. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Henry  V.'s  consort  was  our  first 
Queen  Katherine.  Three  of  Henry  VIII.'s  wives — and  in  his 
reign  ballad  poetry  greatly  flourished — ^were  so  called. 

A  later  Catherine,  Charles  II.'s  consort,  was  associated  with 
archeiy.  She  '^was  probably  much  pleased,"  says  Strutt  in  his 
^  Sports  and  Pastimes,"  ^'  with  seeing  the  pastime  of  archery 
practised ;  for  in  compliment  to  her  a  badge  of  silver  weighing 
22  ounces  was  made  for  the  marshal  of  the  fraternity  of 
bowmen,  having  upon  it  the  representation  of  an  archer  with 
his  bow  drawn  in  the  action  of  shooting,  and  inscribed  with 
her  name." 

Ghreat  archery  matches  were  common  enough  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  See,  for  instance,  ^'  A  new  Yorkshire 
song  intituled  Yorke  Yorke  for  my  money,  1584"  (in  Mr. 
Halliwell's  "  Yorkshire  Anthology  "  and  elsewhere).  As  to  the 
scene  of  the  match  here,  see  "  Stow's  Survey"  by  Strype,  ii.  237, 
or  Ritson^s  note  to  his  copy  of  this  ballad. 

y.  97.  Bitson  has  faith  that  there  was  such  a  place  as  Loxley, 
though  even  his  research  can  discover  no  signs  of  it.  Mr. 
Spencer  T.  Hall,  in  his  "Forester's  Offering,"  1841,  discovers  it 
in  Yorkshire  near  SheflSeld,  **  where  the  romantic  river  Loxley 
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descends  from   the   hills  to   mingle  its  blue  waters  with   the 
Itivilin  and  the  Don."  The  Sloane  MS.  puts  it  "  in  Yorkshire  or 
after  others  in  Nottinghamshire."    A  very  recent  writer  confers 
the  honour  on  Warwickshire,  and  exults  to  find  that  Loxley  in 
that  country  '^  was  actually  in  the  possession  of  a  family  named 
Fitz   Odo  or  Fitzooth   in  the  twelfth  century."     As  some  in- 
genious spirits  have  hinted  at  a  connection  between  Bobin  Hood 
and  Apollo^  we  wonder  Locksley  and  Loxias  have  not  been  shown 
akin. 

V.  56.  "Lincoln  Green:"  seeEitson's  note  in  his  "Life  of 
Bobin  Hood." 

V.  85.  See  the  ballad  of  "  Bobin  Hood  and  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford."  Herefordshire  seems  to  have  been  particularly 
famous  for  its  Morris  dances,  as  is  shown  by  the  tract  "  Old  Meg 
of  Herefordshire  for  a  Mayd  Marian,  &  Hereford  towne  for  a 
Morris  Daunce,  or  12  Morris  Dauncers  in  Herefordshire  of  12 
hundred  years  old.  1609."  Hence,  perhaps,  was  suggested  to 
some  ballad- writer  the  idea  of  connecting  Bobin  Hood  and 
the  Bishop  of  a  city  so  remote  from  the  outlaw's  beat. 


JN  OW  list  you,  lithe  yon,  gentlemen, 

a  while  for  a  litle  space 
and  I  shall  tell  yon  how  queene  Katterine 
4  gott  Bobin  Hood  his  grace. 

Gold  taken  from  the  kings  harvengers* 
6  seldome  times  hath  beene  seene^ 

[half  a  jpage  gone.'] 


'  the  letter  printed  t;  in  harvengers  is  collection  enable  this  gap  to  be  filled  up 

more  like  i;  than  the  h  with  a  looped  top.  satisfactorily.    The  first  (401,  foL  31  b.) 

— F.  is— 

*  Neither  of  the  ballads  in  Wood's 
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3D 


u 


qaeene  EatHerine,  I  say  to  thee.** 


Ciweo  16.]    The  Kin? 

"  tliats  a  princly  wager,"  quoth  qneene  Eatherine,  i!^  •  wager. 


ti 


betweene  your  grace  &  me. 


13 


'*  Where  mnst  I  hane  mine  archers  ?  '*  says  qneene 
Eatherine, 

"  you  haae  the  flower  of  archery." 
"  Now  take  your  choice,  dame,"  he  sayes, 

"  thorow  ont  all  England  free : 


TbeQneenii 
to  ohoomher 
archen  frooa 
ont  all 


17 


'*  Yea  from  Northwales  to  Westchester, 

and  also  to  canentry ; 
&  when  yon  hane  chosen  the  best  yon  can, 

the  wager  mnst  goe  wtth  mee." 


The  King  if 
confident  of 
wimUng. 


21 


"  If  that  proone,"  says  qneene  Eatherine, 
*'  soone  that  wilbe  tride  &  knowne ; 

many  a  man  connts  of  another  mans  pnrsse, 
&  after  looseth  his  owne." 


We  shall  eee, 
says  the 
Qaeen. 


25 


The  qneene  is  to  her  palace  gone, 
to  her  page  thns  shee  can  say, 

'*  come  hither  to  me,  dicke  Patrinton, 
tmsty  &  trew  this  day ; 


She  calls  her 
page. 


RENOWNED  ROBIN  HOOD:  OR, 

His  fiunous  Archery  truely  related,  with 
the  worthy  exploits  he  acted  before 
Qoeen  Kataerine,  he  being  an  Out-law- 
man, and  how  she  for  the  same  obtained 
of  the  King,  his  own,  and  his  fellows 
pardon.    To  a  new  Tune.* 

[Pictope]  [Pictope] 

Gold  tane  firom  the  Kings  Harbengers, 
dottm,  a  dowtiy  a  down. 


As  seldome  hath  bden  s^n, 

dawn,  a  down,  a  down, 
And  carryed  by  bold  Sobin  Hood, 
for  a  P^sent  to  the  Qu^n, 

down,  a  down,  a  down. 

If  that  I  live  af  year  to  an  end, 
thus  gan  Qu^n  Katherine  say: 

Bold  Rofrin  Hood,  I  will  be  thy  friend 
and  all  thy  Yeomen  gay. 

It  then  goes  on  with  1.  22  aboTe,  al- 
tered ;  but  we  get  the  terms  of  the  wager 
stated  below  in  note*. 


•  There  is  raothar  black-letter  copy  of  this 
bAlIad  (Wood,  409,  foL  10,  b.),  London,  Printed 
for  F.  Grove  on  finow  Hill,  with  sUght  rariA- 
tioni.   The  Moond  port  begins  with  the  Terae— 


What  is  the  wager,  said  the  Qneen, 
that  moat  I  now  know  here  ? 

Three  hundred  tun  of  Renigh  Wine, 
three  hundred  tun  of  Beer. 

t  one.— Pepys  (in  his  oopy  of  the  Garland), 
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uidiiufcrDctg 
him  to  find 
her  archen, 


29 


''  Thou  iniiBt  bring  me  the  names  of  mj  archers 
all, 

all  strangers  mnst  they  bee, 
yea  from  north  wales  to  west  Chester, 

&  alsoe  to  Conentrie. 


tooommend 
her  to  Robin 
Hood  and 
his  fellowB, 


33 


"  Commend  me  to  Robin  Hood,"  says  qneene 
Katherine, 

*'  and  alsoe  to  litle  John, 
&  specially  to  will  *  Scarlett, 

ffryar  tncke  &  maid  Marryan : 


to  change 
thdr  namei, 
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"  Robin  Hood  we  mnst  call  loxly, 
&  Httle  John  the  Millers  sonne ; 

thus  wee  then  must  change  their  names, 
they  must  be  strangers  euery  one. 


and  to  bid 
them  be 
present  In 
London  on 
St.  George's 
day. 


4] 


"  Commend  mee  to  Robin  Hood,"  sayes  queene 
Katherine, 

'^  &  marke,  page,  what  I  say. 
In  London  they  must  be  with  me  > 

[upon  St.  George's  day]  * 

\_half  a  page  missing,'] 


'  The  line  that  runs  through  the  U  in 
the  MS.  may  be  meant,  as  in  early 
M8S.,  as  a  mark  of  contraction,  so  that 
"wilh'am"  shoiild  be  in  the  text. 

'  Copied  in  by  Percy  from  the  stanza 
following,  1.  44.  Wood^s  ballad  401  has : 

And  as  thou  goest  to  Nottingham^ 
search  all  those  English  Wood, 

Enquire  of  one  good  x  eoman  or  another 
that  can  tell  ih^  of  Robin  Hood. 

Sometimes  he  went,  sometimes  he  ran 

as  fast  as  he  could  win, 
And  when  he  came  to  Nottingham 

there  he  took  up  his  Inne. 


And  when  he  came  to  Nottingham, 

and  had  took  up  his  Inne, 
He  call'd*  for  a    Pottle    of   Khenish 
Wine. 

and  drank  a  health  to  his  Qu^n. 

There  sate  a  Yeoman  by  his  side, 

tell  me  sw^t  Page,  said  he. 
What  is  thy  businesse  or  thy  cause 

so  far  in  the  North-Country. 

This  is  my  business,  and  the  f  cause, 

sir,  I'le  tell  it  you  for  good ; 
To  inquire  of  one  good  Yeoman  or  an- 
other 

to  tell  me  of  Bobin  Hood. 


•  calls.— Pcpys. 


t  my.— Pepys. 
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44 


48 


52 


**  these  wordfi  hath  sent  by  me,  [p^ge  17.] 

att  London  jon  mnst  be  with  her 
Vpon  B*  (Jeorgs  day : ' 

"  Vpon  B*  Georgs  day  att  Noone 

att  London  needs  mnst  you  bee ; 
Shee  wold  not  misse  your  companie 

for  all  the  gold  in  cristinty. 

"  Shee  hath  tane  a  shooting  for  yot^r  sake, 

the  greatest  in  Christentie, 
&  her  part  you  must  needs  take 

Against  her  prince  Henery. 


He  does  her 
bidding, 


*'  Shee  sends  you  heere  her  gay  gold  ring 

a  trew  token  for  to  bee; 
&j  as  you  are  banisht  man, 
56         shee  trusts  to  sett  you  free." 

^  And  I  loose  that  wager,"  says  bold  Robin  hoode, 

*^  He  bring  mony  to  pay  for  me, 
&  wether  that  I  win  or  loose, 
60         on  my  queenes  part  I  will  be." 


and  gives 
her  g»7  gold 
ring  as  a 
token. 


Bobin 
promises  to 
be  with  her. 


64 


The  2*  part.2 

In  Bommer  time  when  leaues  grow  greene 

&  flowers  are  fresh  &  gay, 
then  "Robin  Hood  he  deckt  his  men 

eche  one  in  braue  array ; 


Bobin  decks 
himself  and 
his  men 
bravely, 


rie  get  my  hone  betimes  in  the  morn, 

by  it  be  break  of  day, 
And  I  will  shew  th^  bold  Sobin  Hood 

sod  all  his  Yeomen  gay. 

Whoi  that  he  came  at  Bofnn  Hoods  place 

he  fell  down  on  hie  kn^ : 
Qn^n  Katkerine  she  doth  gr^t  you  well, 

she  gr^B  you  well  by  me. 


She  bids  you  Post  to  fair  London  Court, 

not  fearing  any  thing, 
For  there  shall  be  a  little  sport, 

and  she  hath  sent  you  her  Bing. 

'  April  23 ;  but  this  hardly  suits  the 
"  sommer  time  "  of  1.  61. — F. 
'  in  the  left  margin  of  the  MS. — F. 
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He  deckt  his  men  in  lincolne  greenc, 

hinselfe  ^  in  Scarlett  red, 
fayre  of  theire  brest  then  was  it  seene 

when  his  siluer  armes  were  spread. 


andmnkee 
for  London. 


72 


with  hattis  white  and  fethers  blacke, 

&  bowes  &  arrowes  keene,* 
&  thns  he  ietted'  towards  lonly  London 

to  present*  queene  Elatherine. 


He  and  thej 
kneel  before 
the  Qaeen. 


76 


But  when  they  cam  to  lonly  London 
they  kneeled  vpon  their  knee ; 

sayes,  "  god  you  sane,  queene  Katherino, 
and  all  your  dignitie  !  " 

[jkalf  a  page  missing,^'] 


*  for  himself.  One  stroke  of  an  »/», 
nn,  &c.  is  often  missing  in  the  MS,  --F. 

*  Palsgrave  has,  "  Heed  your  arowes 
with  Strands  heedes,  for  they  be  beest, 
ferrez  vox fieches  defers  faictz  a  Strande^ 
car  ilz  aont  les  meilleura,  p.  582,  col.  2. 
— F. 

'  I  iette  with  facyon  and  countenannce 
to  set  forthe  myselfe,  Je  braague.  I  jette, 
I  make  a  coontenaunce  with  my  legges, 
Je  me  jamJboye,  Falsgraye,  1680  (ed. 
1852).— F. 

*  for  "  present  himself  to."  I  present 
a  person  or  a  thyng  unto  ones  presence. 
Je  presente.    Palsgrave. — F. 

*  To  supply  it  take  the  following  from 
Wood's  ballad— 

And  when  he  came  at  Londons  Court, 

he  fell  down  on  his  kn^, 
Thou  art  welcom  Locksley  said  the  Qu^en 

and  all  thy  Yeomen  thr^e.* 

The  King  is  f  into  Finsbury-field, 

dorvfij  a  doton,  a  dorvn, 

marching  in  gaUant  ray,t 

downt  tf  doum^  a  dowUt 
And  after  follows  bold  Robin  Hood^ 

and  all  his  Yeomen  gay, 

(2at&n,  a  doum,  a  dat/m. 


Th$  Second  Fart  to  the  same  Tune, 

Comb  hither  Tepm  (said  the  King) 

doujUf  a  doton,  a  down. 
Bow-bearer  after  me : 

downf  a  down,  a  down. 
Come  measure  me  out  with  this  line, 

how  long  our  mark  shall  be. 

doum,  a  down,  a  down. 

What  is  the  wager  said  the  Qu^n  ? 

that  must  I  n^eds  §  know  here, 
Thr^  hundred  Tun  of  Rhenish  ||  Wine, 

three  hundred  Tun  of  B^r. 

Thr^e  hundred  of  the  fattest  Harta 

that  runs  on  DaUom^Lee : 
That's  a  Princely  wager  said  the  King, 

that  n^eds  must  I  tell  th6e. 

With  that  bespake  one  Clifton  then, 

full  quickly  and  full  soon, 
Measure  no  mark  for  us  most  Soveraign 
Liege, 

w^e'l  shoot  at  Sun  and  Moon. 

Full  fifteen  score  your  mark  shall  be, 
full  fifteen  score  shall  stand, 

rie  lay  my  Bow  quoth  ^  Clifton  then, 
rie  cleave  the  wUlow-wand. 


•  Yeomandree.— Fcp3r8. 
King's  gone.— Pepya. 


X  battle  Hrray.—Pepys. 
5  now.— Pepyg. 


R  Rhenish  of. — Fqiys. 
T  said.— Pewrs. 
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80 


88 


(C 


of  my  guard," 

tliiiB  can  king  henry  say, 
&  those  that  wilhe  of  queene  Elaterines  side, 
they  are  welcome  to  itie  this  day. 


[page  18.] 


'*  Then  come  hither  to  me.  Sir  Richard  Lee,^ 

thou  art  a  knight  full  good, 
well  it  is  knowen  ffirom  thy  pedygree, 
84        thou  came  from  Gawiins^  hlood." 


i( 


C4 


Come  hither,  hishopp  of  hereford,"  quotix  queene 
Katherine, — 

a  good  preacher  I  watt  was  hee, — 
&  stand  thou  heere  ypon  a  odd  side, 

on  my  side  for  to  hee." 


'*  I  like  not  that,"  sayes  the  hishopp  then, 

"  hy  faikine  '  of  my  hody, 
for  If  I  might  haue  my  owne  will, 
92        on  the  kings  I  wold  hee." 

"  What  will  thou  be  against  vs,"  says  Loxly  then, 

&  stake  it  on  the  ground  P  " 
"  that  will  I  doe,  fine  fellow,"  he  says, 
96        A  it  drawes  to  500*  pound." 

"  There  is  a  bett,"  says  Loxly  then ; 

*'  weele  stake  it  merrily ; " 
but  Loxly  knew  Aill  well  in  his  mind 
100       &  whose  that  gold  shold  bee. 


TheQaeen 
calls  on  Sir 
Eichard  Lee 
to  take  her 
aide, 


and  on  the 
Biahop  of 
Hereford; 


but  the 
Bishop 
pref  en  the 
King's, 


and  at 

Loxly'i 

challenge 

8takeB500(. 

on  the  King*! 

aide. 


With  that  the  Kings  Archers  led  about, 
while  it  was  thrSs  and  none : 

With  that  the  Lsdies  began  to  shout. 
Madam  yonr  game  is  gone. 

A  boon,  a  boon,  Qa^n  Katherine  cries, 

I  crave  on  my  bare  kn^, 
Is  there  any*  Knight  of  your  privy 
counsel 

of  Qa&en  Kaikennee  part  will  be. 


»  See  "  Lytel  Geste,**  the  Syxte  Fvtte, 
St  16,  "  that  gentyll  knyght,  Syr  Rychard 
at  the  Lee ;  also  st.  7  and  57  of  the 
Seventh  Fytte.— H. 

•  Gower^s.    Wood's  ballad  401.— F. 

'  QtMM  I'feekin.— P.  Scotch  Gude 
faikins;  3fy /aiAr«,  by  my  faith.  Jamie- 
son. — F. 


•  ever  a.— Pepys. 
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The 
ihooting. 


A  tie. 


[page  !».] 


Then  the  queenes  archers  they  shot  ahont 

till  it  was  3  and  3. 
Then  the  ladys  gane  a  merry  shout, 
104       sayes  "  woodcocke,*  beware  thine  eye." 

"  Well,  gam  &  gam,"  then  qtLoth  out  king, 

the  third  3  payes  for  all ;  " 
then  Bobine  rounded  *  with  our  queene, 
108        says,  "  the  kings  part  shall  be  small." 

^  Loxly  puld  forth  a  broad  arrowe, 
110       he  shott  it  vnder  hand, 
s  ynto 

[^Jialf  a  page  missing. 1 


"  for  once  he  vndidd  mee ; 
if  I  had  thought  it  had  beene  bold  "Rohin  Hoode 
lis       I  wold  not  haue  betted  one  peny. 


'  I  take  this  to  refer  not  to  a  bird 
shot  at  (see  willow-wand  in  the  note 
above),  but  to  the  King  and  his  party : 
**  Among  ns  in  England  this  bird  is  in- 
famous for  iU  simplicity  or  folly,  so  that 
a  woodcock  is  proyerbially  used  for  a 
simple,  foolish  person."  Willoughby, 
Omithol,  m.  i.  I  1.,  in  Nares.  Fr. 
Beccasdj  Chilled,  abused,  woodcockised, 
made  a  woodcocke.    Cot. — ^F. 

•  whisper'd. — P.  A.-S.  runian,  to 
whisper. — F. 

■  Wood's  ballad  401  goes  on — 

Sobin  Hood  he  led  about, 

he  shot  it  under-hand. 
And  Clifton  with  a  bearing  Arrow, 

he  clave  the  Willow-wand. 

And  little  Midge  the  Millors  Son. 

he  shot  not  much  the  wors^. 
He  shot  within  a  finger  of  the  prick ; 

now  Bishop  beware  thy  purse. 

A  boon,  a  boon,  Qu^en  Katherine  cr}'s, 
I  csave  on  my  bare  kn^e ; 


That  you  will  angiy  be  with  none, 
that  is  of  my  party. 

They  shall  have  forty  days  to  come, 

and  forty  days  to  go. 
And  thr^e  times  forty  to  sport  and  play, 

then  welcome  friend  or  foe.* 

Then  thou  art  welcome  Robin  Hood  said 
the  Qu^n, 

and  so  is  little  John, 
So  is  Midge  the  Millors  Son, 

thrice  welcome  every  one. 

Is  this  Robin  Hood,  the  King  now  said  ? 

for  it  was  told  to  me, 
That  he  was  slain  in  f  Pallace-GaU, 

so  far  in  the  North-Country, 

Is  this  Robin  Hood,  said  %  the  Bishop 
then? 
as  I  s^e  §  well  to  be. 
Had  I  thought  it  ||  had  b^n  that  bold 
Out-law, 
I  would  not  bet  one  penny. 


•  everyone. — Pepys. 
t  in  the.— Fcpys. 


X  quoth.— Pepys. 

§  as  it  seems.— Fepys. 


I  known  he.— PepyH. 
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Is  tliis  Bo&tn  Hood,"  says  the  bishopp  againe, 
"once  I  knew  him  to  soone, 
he  made  me  say  a  masse  against  my  will 
1 17       att  2  a  clocke  in  the  aftemoone ; 


The  Bishop 

recaUaa 
previoiu 
intenriev 
withBobin. 


*'  He  bonnd  me  &st  vnto  a  tree, 

Soe  did  he  mj  merry  men, 
he  borrowed  lO'J  against  my  will, 
121        bat  he  nener  paid  me  againe. 


>> 


"  What  &  if  I  did  ?  "  says  bold  Ro&m  Hood, 

of  that  Masse  I  was  fall  fame ; 
in  recompence,  befor  King  &  qaeene 
125        take  halfe  of  thy  gold  againe." 

"  ^  I  thanke  thee  for  nothing,"  says  the  bishopp, 

"  thy  large  gift  to  well  is  knowne, 
that  will  borrow  a  mans  mony  against  his  will, 
129        &  pay  hiTTi  againe  wt'th  his  owne." 

"  What  if  he  did  soe,"  says  King  Henery, 
*'  for  that  I  lone  him  neaer  the  worsse  ; 
take  vp  thy  gold  againe,  bold  Bobin  Hood, 
133        &  pat  [it]  in  thy  porsse : 

"  If  thoa  woldest  leaae  thy  bold  oatlawes 

and  come  &  dwell  with  me, 
then  I  wold  say  *  thoa  art  welcome  bold  'Rohin  Hood, 
137       the  flower  of  archery.' " 

"  I  will  not  leaae  my  bold  oatlawes 

for  aU  the  gold  in  Christentie  ; 
in  merry  Sherwood  He  take  my  end, 
141       vnder  my  trasty  tree  ; 


BoUn  offers 

semi- 

nsUtution. 


The  Bishop 
thanks  him 
for  nothiDg. 


The  King 

defends 

Robin, 


and  inrites 
him  to  live 
atoonrt. 


Robin  wm 
not  leave  his 
bold  outlaws 
and  merry 
Sherwood, 


>  Wood*8  baUad  401  ends  here  with 
the  following  stanza  :^ 

Now  nay,  now  nay,  says  little  John, 
d4mm,  a  down,  a  down. 


Master,  that  may  not  be ; 

doufjit  a  dowfif  a  down. 
We  must  give  gifts  to  the  Kings  Officers 

that  Gold  will  serve  th6e  and  me. 

down,  a  down,  tf  down. 


46  ROBIN  HOODB  AND  QUENE  XATHERINE. 

tmthewui  "And  gett  7<wr  sbooters,^  mj  leeig,  where  jou  will, 

ftlwftVB  hold 

himieif  at  for  in  fiuth  JOU  shall  haue  none  of  me, 

the  Qnwm'g 

MTvioe.  &  when  queene  Kathenne  puts  up  her  f[inger] 

145       att  her  graces  commandement  He  bee." 

[half  a  pctge  missing,'] 
*  Fr.  tireur,  a  shooter.  Cotgrayc—F. 
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Utttle  9o|)n^  tt)t  Btggar^  anti  tbt  tffvtt  palmers;.' 

Tms  ballad  differs  slightly  &om  ^'Little  John  and  the  Four 
Beggars.^  There  Little  John's  comrades  provide  him  with  *^a 
palmer's  weed,  with  a  staff  and  a  coat  and  bags  of  all  sort ; "  and 
the  churls  whom  he  presently  chastises  and  plunders  are  four 
beggar&  Here  he  procures  his  beggar's  attire  by  an  exchange, 
and  the  tramps  who  pay  so  dear  for  their  insolence  are  three 
palmers. 


.     .     .     .     ^  beggar,"  he  sayes, 
*'  With  none  such  fellows  as  thee. 


[pogeao.] 


I  am  not  in  lest,"  said  litle^Iohn, 

"  I  Bweare  all  by  the  roode  ; 
change  with  mee,"  said  Utile  lohn, 
6  "  <Sb  I  will  gine  thee  some  boote.^ 


ti 


Little  John 
persuades  an 
old  beggar 


>  Out  title.  Percy's  is"  Fragm*  Little 
John  &  the  four  Beggars." — ^F. 

'  By  vay  of  opening  we  can  only  copy 
the  following  verses  from  Antony  k  W  ooa*s 
ballad  401,  foL  34,  "A  new  merry  song 
of  Robin  Hood  &  Little  John,  shewing 
how  Little  John  went  a  begging,  &  how 
he  fought  with  the  fonr  beggers.  The 
tune  is  fiobin  Hood,  and  the  Begger.** 

Allyoa  that  delight  to  spend  some  time 
frith  a  hetf  down,  dawn,  a  down,  down, 

A  merry  Song  for  to  sing. 

Unto  me  dnw  n^  and  you  shall  hear 

how  little  John  went  a  be^ng. 


As  "RolAn  Hood  walked  the  forrest  along, 

*  And  all  his  Yeomandr^e, 

Sayes  Bobin,  some  of  you  must  a  begging 

and  little  John,  it  must  be  th^e. 

Sayes  John,  if  I  must  a  begging  go, 

I  will  have  a  palmers  wI^mI, 
With  a  staff  ana  a  Coat,  and  bags  of  all 
sort, 

The  better  thatf  I  shall  sp^ed. 

*  amends,    compensation,    A.-S.  bot, 
-F. 


•  With  a  hey,  ftc— PeiT^s  copy  oC  the  Garkmd, 


t  then.— Fepyp. 
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ioobangie 

cloUiMwIth 

him 


10 


Bat  he  has  gotten  on  this  old  mans  gowne, 
it  reacht  not  to  his  crest : 
christs  cnrse  ons  hart,"  said  litle  lohn, 
«<that  thinkes  mj  gowne  amisse." 


u 


14 


But  he  has  gotten  on  this  old  mans  shoes 

are  clouted  9  fold  about ; 
"  beshrew  his  hart,"  says  Litle  lohn, 

*'  that  bryer  or  thome  does  doubt.  * 


and  to  giro 
him  a  leasoii 
In  bogging. 


'*  Wilt  teach  me  some  phrase  of  thj  begging?"  says 
lohn, 
"  I  pray  thee,  tell  it  mee, 
how  I  may  be  as  beggar-Hke 
IS         as  any  in  my  companie." 

"  Thou  must  goe  2  foote  on  a  staffe, 

the  3f  ypon  a  tree ; 
ftdl  loud  that  thou  must  cry  &  fore, 
22        when  nothing  ayleth  thee." 


John  walks 

towarda 

Nottingham 


and  meets 

three 

palmers. 


Thqr  vilify 
him. 


26 


30 


34 


But  lohn  he  walket  the  hills  soe  high, 
soe  did  [he]  the  hills  soe  browne ; 

the  ready  way  that  he  cold  take 
was  towards  Nottingham  towne. 

But  as  he  was  on  the  hills  soe  high, 

he  mett  mth  palmers  3, 
sayes, ''  god  you  saue,  my  brethren  all, 

now  god  you  saue  and  see  ! 

"  This  7  yeere  I  haue  you  sought ; 

before  I  cold  neuer  you  see ! " 
said  they,  *'  wee  had  neuer  such  a  cankred  carle 

were  neuer  in  our  companie." 


*  fear.    "  I  dowte,  I  feare,  or  drede  a  penon.    Je  eraings,"    Pal8g»Te. — F. 
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37 


But  one  of  them  tooke  litle  lohn  on  bis  Head, 

the  blood  ran  over  bis  eye ; 
little  lobn  tomd  bim  2;  about 

\Jialf  a p<ige  mtesmg^'] 


One  Btriket 
him. 


41 


<c 


If  I 


as  I  bane  beene  bnt  one  day, 
I  sbold  bane  pnrccbased  3  of  tbe  best  cbnrcbes 
that  stands  by  any  bigbway." 


[page  31.] 


*  Wood's  balkd  401,  foL  34,  goes  on 
with— 

'Saj  said  little  John  He  not  yet  be  gone 
for  ft  boat  will  I  hare  with  you  ronnd. 

Now  have  at  yoa  all  then  said  little  Johnt 

wiik  ah^, 
11  joa  be  so  fall  of  yonr  blows, 
Fight  on  all  foor  ana  nere*  give  ore, 

whether  70a  be  friends  or  foes. 

Jokn  nipped  the  domb  and  made  him  to 
Toro 

And  the  blind  that  conld  not  s^. 
And  he  that  a  Cripple  had  been  seven 
years 
he  made  them  ran  faster  then  he. 

And  flinging  them  all  against  the  wall, 

wiik  a  hey. 
With  many  a  stordie  bang 
It  made  John  sing  to  hear  the  gold  ring 

fwhich  again  3iB  walls  cryed  twang. 

Then  he  sot  oat  of  the  beggers  Cloak 

wiik  a  hey. 
Thr6e  honored  poand  in  gold, 
Good  Fortane  had  I  then   said  little 
John 

snch  a  good  sight  to  behold. 

Bat  what  firand  he  in  a  beggers  bag 

wUh  a  hey. 
Bat  three  hondred  pound  and  three, 
If  I  drink  water  wnile  this  doth  last 

then  an  ill  death  may  I  dye. 


And  my  begging  trade  I  now  will  give  o're 

with  a  hey,  fij. 
My  fortune  hath  |  bin  so  §  good, 
Therefore  He  not  stay  but  I  will  away 

to  the  Forrest  of  meny  Shertoood. 

But  when  to  the  Forrest  of  Sherwood  he 
came, 

with  a  hey, 

he  quickly  there  did  see 
His  S^Bister  good  bold  B<Mn  Hood 

and  all  his  company. 

What  news,  what  news,  then  11  said  Robin 
Hood, 
with  a  hey. 
Come  litde  John  teU  unto  me. 
How  hast  thou  sped  with  thy  beggers 
trade, 
for  that  I  fain  would  see. 

No  news  but  good,  then  ||  said  little  John, 

with  a  Jtey, 
With  begging  ful  wel  I  have  sped, 
Six^  hundred  and  three  I  have  here/or 
thee 

in  silver  and  gold  so  red. 

Then  BoUn  Hood  took  litde  John  by*« 
ye  hand, 

with  a  hey. 
And  danced  about  the  Oak  tree, 
If  we  drink  water  while  this  doth  last 

then  an  il  death  may  we  die. 

So  to  conclude  my  merry  new  Song 

with  a  hey, 
All  you  that  delight  it  ft  to  sing, 
Tis  of  Bobin  Hood  that  Archer  good, 

and  how  little  John  went  a  begging. 


*  nerer.— Fq^s.  X  it  hatb.— Pecya.      0  no  Oim  in  Fepyi. 

t  agabut  the  walla  cry.— PepyB.     %  Primted  fo.  ^  Thzee.— Pepya. 

▼OL.  I.  E 


••  the.— Pepys. 
tt  notfinP^ys. 
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i^obtn  ^ootit  "bid  titntii* 

This  is  a  curious  old  song,  and  not  in  print. — Perci^. 

This  version  of  the  last  moments  of  the  great  outlaw's  life 
differs  in  both  incident  and  language  from  all  the  current  ones^ 
The  novelty  and  the  vigour  of  it  make  its  fragmentary  state 
especially  deplorable.  The  opening  scene,  which  gives  an  interest- 
ing picture  of  the  affection  and  the  independence  of  the  merrymen 
towards  their  master,  is  new.  The  black  water,  and  the  plank 
across  it,  and  the  old  woman  kneeling  on  the  plank  and  cursing 
Bobin  Hood  as  he  with  Little  John  approaches,  and  the  other 
dark  presage  that  meets  them,  are  all  new.  What  passes  at  the 
Priory  is  here  given  more  fully  and  with  a  more  life-like  present- 
ment. The  part  which  Red  Roger  took  in  the  murder,  just 
referred  to  and  no  more  elsewhere,  is  here  described  fully,  with 
the  just  vengeance  that  followed  it  In  a  word,  this  version, 
tattered  and  torn  as  it  is,  must  be  counted  a  very  valuable 
addition  to  the  Robin  Hood  cycle  of  ballads. 

The  oldest,  probably,  of  the  current  versions  is  that  of  the 
"  Lytel  Geste  "  (printed  by  Wynken  de  Worde,  but  probably 
composed  a  century  before  his  time :  see  Introduction  to  Robin 
Hood  Ballads) : 

Yet  he  was  b^gyled,  i-wys, 

Through  a  wycked  woman, 
The  prioresse  of  Kyrkesly, 

That  nye  was  of  hys  kynne ; 

For  the  lore  of  a  knyght^ 

8yr  Boger  of  Donkest^r, 
That  was  her  owne  spedall, 

Full  evyll  mote  they  fare. 
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They  toke  togyder  theyr  couDsell 

Robjn  Hode  for  to  sle 
And  how  they  myght  best  do  that  dede 

His  banis  for  to  be. 

Then  bespake  good  Robyn, 

In  place  where  as  he  stode, 
"  Tomorow  I  mnste  to  Kyrkesley, 

Craftely  to  be  leten  blode." 

Syr  Roger  of  Donkestere 

By  the  pryoresse  he  lay, 
And  there  they  betrayed  good  Hobyn  Hode, 

Through  theyr  false  playe. 

Ciyst  have  mercy  on  his  sonle, 

That  dyed  on  the  rode ! 
For  he  was  a  good  outlaw. 

And  dyde  pore  men  moch  god. 

The  "Lytel  Geste,"  as  has  already  been  said,  is  made  up  of 
many  old  ballads  about  Robin  Hood,  strung  together  and 
assorted  by  some  editor  of  Henry  VII/s  time.  Its  account  of 
his  death  (which  reads  very  much  like  an  epitome)  is  proba- 
bly founded  on  some  older  ballad.  That  older  ballad  may  have 
been  the  one  now  for  the  first  time  printed  in  oiur  text. 

The  life  in  the  well-known  Sloane  MS.  is  mainly  based  on 
the  **Lytel  Geste."  Its  story  of  the  death  is  as  follows: 
"  Dystempered  with  could  and  age,  he  had  great  payne  in  his 
lymmes^  his  bloud  being  corrupted.  Therfore  to  be  eased  of  his 
payne  by  letting  bloud  he  repayred  to  the  priores  of  Kyrkesly, 
wh  some  say  was  his  aunt,  a  woman  very  skylful  in  physique  & 
surgery ;  who,  perceyving  him  to  be  Bob}^  Hood  &  waying  howe 
fel  an  enemy  he  was  to  religious  persons,  toke  reveng  of  him  for 
her  owne  bowse  &  all  others  by  letting  him  bleed  to  death.  The 
buryed  him  under  a  greate  stone  by  the  hywayes  side.  It  is 
also  sayd  that  one  Sir  Roger  of  Danoastre,  bearing  grudge  to 
Bobyn  for  some  iniury,  incited  tlie  priores  wth  wheme  he  was 
very  familiar  in  such  man/r  to  dispatch  him^^^ 

B  2 
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In  "  Eobyn  and  Gandelyn  "  (Sloane  MS.  No.  2593)  to  Robyn 
**  in  grene  wode  bowndyn," 

There  came  a  schrewdo  arwe  out  of  the  west, 
That  felde  Kobert's  prjde. 

The  fatal  arrow  is  shot  by  one  Wrennok  of  Doune,  who,  in 
return,  has  his  heart  cleft  in  twain  by  Grandelyn's  shaft.  But,  as 
Sitson  points  out  (see  his  ^'Ancient  Songs  and  Ballads,"  i.  81), 
this  Robyn  is  probably  one  Robyn  Lyth,  who  gives  his  name  to 
the  cave  at  Flamborough  Head.  The  ballad  belongs  to  the 
Robin  Hood  cycle,  as  Mr.  Wright  remarks  in  his  reprint  of  it 
(see  "Songs  and  Carols,"  No.  10),  but  it  does  not  relate  to  the 
central  hero  of  it. 

In  Martin  Parker's  somewhat  insipid  "  True  Tale  of  Robin 
Hood,"  written  in  Charles  I.'s  reign,  a  revolt  amongst  his  fol- 
lowers (the  poetaster  is  thinking  of  things  contemporary,  no 
doubt)  brings  on  a  fever. 

He  hied  him  with  all  speed 
Unto  a  nanneiy,  with  intent 
For  his  health's  sake  to  bleed ! 

A  faithless  friar  did  pretend 

In  love  to  let  him  blood ; 
But  he  by  falsehood  wrought  the  end 

Of  famous  Bobin  Hood. 

The  prioress  is  mentioned  only  as  burying  him. 

Fuller,  in  his  "Worthies,"  1662,  writing  of  Robin,  wonders 
"how  he  escaped  the  hand  of  justice,  dying  in  his  bed,  for 
ought  is  found  to  the  contrary.  But  it  was  because,"  he  says, 
"  he  was  rather  a  merry  than  a  mischievous  thief,  complement- 
ing passengers  out  of  their  purses,  never  murdering  any  but 
deer,  and  this  popular  Robber  feasted  the  vicinage  with  venison." 

In  "Robin  Hood's  Garland  "  (of  which  the  earliest  known  edition 
appeared  in  1670,  containing  sixteen  ballads)  Robin  goes  alone  to 
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Kirkley.  When  he  finds  himself  bleeding  to  death  in  the 
solitary  room  in  which  his  cousin  has  locked  him,  he  summons 
Little  John  by  three  blasts  of  his  horn,  and  then  shoots  the 
arrow  whose  fall  is  to  mark  his  grave.  Sed  Roger  is  not 
heard  o£ 

In  "  Bobin  Hood  and  the  Valiant  Knight,"  Robin  falls  ill  in 
the  greenwood. 

He  sent  for  a  monk  to  let  him  blood, 
Who  took  his  life  away. 

In  "  Le  Morte  de  Robin  Hode,"  a  quite  modern  piece  printed 
in  Hone's  "  Every-day  Book,"  from  an  odd  collection  of  MS. 
songs  in  the  editor's  possession,  the  prioress  is  represented  as 
the  outlaw's  sister,  and  as  poisoning  him. 

This  brief  mention  of  these  other  accounts  of  Robin's  end 
will  serve  to  show  the  preciousness  of  the  present  version. 

V.  3.     Cf.  Drayton's  "  Polyolbion,"  of  the  Calder. 

It  chanced  she  in  her  coarse  on  Klrklej  cast  her  eye 
Where  meny  Bobin  Hood,  that  honest  thief,  doth  lie. 

(He  wajB  buried  near  the  scene  of  his  death.)  Dr.  Stukeley,  in 
the  second  vol.  of  his  "  Itinerarium  Curiosum,"  gives  an  engrav- 
ing of  '*The  prospect  of  Kirkleys  Abbey,  where  Robin  Hood 
dyed,"  which  Mr.  Gutch  reproduces  in  his  "  Lytel  Geste  of  Robin 
Hood,"  (2  vols.  London,  1847> 

V.  21.  Cf.  "Robin  Hood  and  the  Monk,"  vv.  39-66,  where 
Robin  gives  odds. 


1  WILL  nener  eate  nor  drinke,"  Robin  hood  said,       Robin  muBt 

needs  go  to 

"  nor  meate  will  doo  me  noe  ffood  '  Kirkiees  to 

°         '  be  bled. 

till  I  hane  beene  att  Merry  church  Lees 
4  my  vaines  for  to  let  blood." 

"  Cp.  "  Mete  ne  drynk  shall  do  me  [no]  good  ar  I  pe  the  dye.'*    Sir  Degrevani, 
L  1739L-40.— F. 
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Scarlet  oiigGs 
him  to  go 
escorted. 


8 


"  That  I  reade  not,"  said  will  scarllett, 
"  Master,  by  the  assente  of  me, 

mtliout  lialfe  lOOt  o^  jour  best  bowmen 
joa  take  to  goe  with  yee ; 


for  fear  of 
Hed  Roger. 


12 


"  For  there  is-a  good  yeoman  doth  abide, 
will  be  sure  to  quarrell  with  thee, 

and  if  thou  haue  need  of  yb,  mastery 
in  fe-ith  we  will  not  flee.** 


Bobln 
refuses; 


16 


"  And  thou  be  feard,  thou  willmm  Scarlett, 

att  home  I  read  thee  bee, — '* 
"  and  you  be  wrothe,  my  deare  Mazier, 

you  shall  Neuer  heare  more  of  mee : — " 


will  take  no 
one  but 
Little  John. 


20 


'*  for  there  shall  noe  man  with  me  goe, 

nor  man  wtth  mee  ryde, 
and  litle  lohn  shall  be  my  man, 

and  beare  my  benbow  by  my  side.'* 


24 


"  Youst  *  beare  jour  bowe.  Master ^  yowr  selfe, 
nor  shoote  for  a  peny  with  mee.** 

*<  to  that  I  doe  assent,'*  Robin  Hood  sayd, 
"  and  Boe,  lohn,  lett  it  bee.*' 


Robin  and 
John  sot  off. 
They  come 
to  a  black 
wntnr.  with 
a  plank 
across  it, 


28 


They  2  bolde  children  shotten  ^  together 

all  day  theire  selfe  in  ranke 
vntill  they  came  to  blacke  water, 

<Sb  over  it  laid  a  planke. 


*  You  muat,  you*ll  have  to.  Still  used 
in  Lancashire.  The  nearest  use  of  *titj 
is  to,  art  to,  in  Yorkshire  (see  p.  20, 
note  *^  is,  that  if  one  labourer  gave  an- 
other his  master's  order,  "  thoas  t'  gau 
t'  Stowslev  Sat'rda',  fost  train,"  and 
the  other  labourer  objected,  the  speaker 
would  tell  him  that  he  must  go,  that  he'd 


have  to  go,  thus:  "thoo*B  t*  gan  all  t' 
same." — J.  C.  Atkinson. 

•  went  quickly.  "  Old  Norse  skjota ; 
Dutch,  schitten ;  Germ,  schiesaen,  to  dart, 
shoot,  move  with  impetuosity."  Wedg- 
wood. **  Hys  fot«  schett  [slipt]  and  ho 
felle  downe.  Syr  Tryamoure,  ed.  Halli- 
well,  Percy  Soc.  1846,  p.  62,  L 1647.— F. 
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Ypon  it  there  kneeled  an  old  woman 
was  banning  ^  Bobin  Hoode ; 
31     "  Why  dost  tbon  bann  Bo&m  Hoode  P  "  said  Robin, 

[half  a  page  rmsfting.'] 


■ad  on  the 

plank  an  old 

woman  on 

her  kneee, 

canixkg 

Robin. 

lie  asks  why. 


'*  to  gine  to  Bobin  Hoode 
wee  weepen  for  bis  deare  body 
.-S4     that  this  day  mnst  be  lett  bloode.*' 


[page  22.] 


Robin  Is  to 
die. 


38 


'*  The  dame  piior  is  my  aunts  daughter, 

and  nie  ynto  my  kinne, 
I  know  shoe  wold  me  noe  harme  this  day 

for  all  the  world  to  winne." 


The  riiot'CM 
ishiecoucln, 
hetajre,  and 
tobetroeted. 


42 


Forth  then  shotten  these  children  2, 

and  they  did  neuer  lin  ' 
vntill  they  came  to  merry  churchlees, 

to  Merry  chnrchlee  wtth-in. 


They 
proceed  to 
Klrkleea. 


46 


And  when  they  came  to  Merry  church  lees 

they  knoced  vpon  a  pin  ^  : 
vpp  then  rose  dame  Prioresse, 

and  lett  good  Bobin  in. 


They  an 
admitted  by 
thePrioi 


50 


Then  Bobin  gaue  to  dame  prioresse 

20Y  pound  in  gold, 
and  bad  her  spend  while  that  wold  last, 

and  shee  shold  haue  more  when  shee  wold. 


Itobln  gives 
ber  201.,  and 
promlaee 
more. 


'  I  wanye,  1  bonne  or  carse.  J» 
mauldis.  This  is  a  farre  northren  terme. 
Pakgraye. — F. 

*  A.-d.  iinnan,  to  ceaae :  the  base  of 
A.-8.  bUnnan,  E.-Engl.  ^in,  ceaa^,  with- 
out the  intensiye  prepositional  6.  Milton 


uses  the  word  in  his  Reason  of  Church 
Government,  "never  lin  pealing  our  ean." 
Works,  ed.  1738,  vol.  i.  p.  74.--F. 

'  The  metal  peg  under  a  knocker.  8ee 
tkMd  upon  a  pin,  in  "  Glasgerion/' 
below. — F. 
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She  gets  Her 

"blood 

irons/' 


64 


And  downe  then  came  dame  prioresse, 
downe  she  came  in  that  like,' 

with  a  pair  off  blood  Irons  *  in  her  hands 
were  wrapped  all  in  silke. 


bids  him 
tan  his 
ami, 


68 


"Sett  a  chaffing  dish  to  the  fyer,"  said  dame 
prioresse, 

"  and  stripp  thou  vp  thy  sleene." 
I  hold  him  bnt  an  vnwise  man 

that  will  noe  warning  leeve.' 


and  opens  a 
vein. 


62 


Shee  Laid  the  blood  Irons  to  lEiohin  Hoods  yaine, 

alacke,  the  more  pit  je  ! 
<fe  pearct  the  vaine,  &  let  ont  the  bloode 

that  foil  red  was  to  see. 


It  bleeds 
and  bleeds. 


Robin 
sospects 


66 


And  first  it  bled,  the  thicke  thicke  bloode, 

&  afterwards  the  thinne, 
&  well  then  wist  good  Robin  Hoode 

treason  there  was  within. 


Little  John 
asks  what 
cheer,  and  is    68^ 
told  "  but 
Uttle.'* 


"  What  cheere  my  master  ?  "  said  litle  lohn, 
"  In  faith,  lohn,  litle  goode." 

[^half  a  page  missiny,'] 


Robin 
answers 
Red  Roger. 


72 


"  I  hane  upon  a  gowne  of  greene^ 

is  cut  short  by  my  knee, 
&  in  my  hand  a  bright  browne  brand 

that  will  well  bite  of  thee.*' 


[page  83.] 


*  same  (time). — ^F. 

'  Cf.  "  I  laimoe  a  sore,  as  a  cymrgien 
dothe,  with  a  lannsyng  yron."  Jetuciu, 
Palsgrave. — ^F. 

•  f  .e.  belieye. — ^P.  Cp.  '*  He  that  winna 
be  counselled  canna  be  helped." — Scottish 


Proverbs^  ed.  Hislop,  p.  351.  "  Ae  word 
is  enough  to  the  wise/'  p.  352 ;  '*  he*8 
wise  that's  timelj  waiy,"  p.  353. — F. 

*  This  Une  read  and  copied  in   by 
Percy— F. 
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But  forth  then  of  a  shop  ^  windowe 
good  Bo&m  Hood  he  conld  glide  : 

Red  Roger  with  a  grounding  glane  ^ 

thrust  him  throngh  the  milke  white  side. 


Bed  Roger 
atabetaim. 


80 


But  "Robin  was  light  &  nimble  of  foote, 
&  thonght  to  abate  his  pride, 

ffor  betwixt  his  Head  &  his  shoulders 
he  made  a  wonnd  faU  wide. 


Boblncnta 
him  down. 


84 


Sajs  ^^  ly  there,  ly  there,  Bed  Roger, 
the  doggs  they  mnst  thee  eate, 

for  I  may  hane  my  honzle,"  he  said, 
"for  I  may  both  goe  &  speake." 


88 


"  Now  gine  me  mood,*  "  Robin  said  to  litle  lohn, 

"  giue  me  mood  with  thy  hand ; 
I  trust  to  god  in  heanen  soe  hye 

my  houzle  will  me  bestand." 


92 


"Now  giue  me  leaue,  giue  me  leaue.  Master^**  he 
said, 

''  for  christs  loue  giue  leaue  to  me 
to  set  a  fier  within  this  hall 

&  to  bume  yp  all  church  lee  !  " 


Little  John 
wishes  to 
bum  down 
the  hall  and 
the  dinrcb. 


96 


"  That  I  reade  not,"  said  Bobin  Hoode  then, 

"  litle  lohn,  for  it  may  not  be, 
if  I  shold  doe  any  widow  hurt,  at  my  latter  end, 

god,"  he  said,  "  wold  blame  me ; 


BoMn 
forbids. 


*  f  shaped,  cnt  oat,  canred. — F. 

*  i.e.  sword.    "  A  ground  or  sharpened 
spear-head."    Compare 

He  gyides  hym  in  at  tfe  gorge  with  his 
giyin^  kranee, 


)>at    (m  grovnden^  glayfe  graythes   in 
sondyre. 

Morte  Arthure  (ed.  Perry,  E.  E.  Text 
Soc.)  p.  110, 1.  3761-2. 

'  help  ? ;  Da.  moedt,  courage  (Hexham  ), 
Tnoed  (Sewel). — F. 
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He  aeks 
Little  John 
to  bear  him 
into  the 
Btreet,  and 
there  bniy 
him, 


'*  But  take  me  vpon  thy  backe,  litle  lohn, 

A  beare  me  to  jonder  streete, 
&  there  make  me  a  full  fayre  grano 
100       of  granell  &  of  greete  * ; 


withhU 
sword  At  his 
head  and 
his  arrows  at 
his  feet. 


"  And  sett  my  bright  sword  at  my  head, 

mine  arrowes  at  my  feete, 
&  lay  my  vew-bow  ^  by  my  side 
104       my  met-yard  '  wi 

[^JiaJf  a  page  muft{ng.'\ 


*  greet,  i.e.  gritt,  whence  gritty. — ^P. 

*  ben-bow. — P.     *'bowe  of  rewe"  in 
'*Floddon  Field,"  1.  319,  ed.  Weber.-F. 

*  a  measuring  rod;  generally  a  tailor's. 


GrumiOf  *'  take  thoa  the  bill,  giae  me  thjr 
meat-yard f  and  spare  not  me." — Tkie 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Actus  Quartos, 
p.  224,  col.  2.    Booth's  reprint.— F. 
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Hins  SrtNr  anti  tbt  Htngf  of  ComtoalL^ 

This  piece  has  been  already  printed  from  the  fol.  MS.  by  Sir 
Frederick  Madden^  in  his  "  Syr  Gawayne," 

The  story,  as  that  learned  editor  says,  is  ''  a  close  imitation  of 
the  famous  gabs  made  by  Charlemagne  and  his  companions  at 
the  court  of  King  Hugon,  published  by  M.  Michel  from  a  MS. 
in  the  British  Museum  [King's  Library  MSS.  16  £.  viii.])  London, 
1830,  and  transferred  at  a  later  period  to  the  prose  romance 
of  Galien  Bethor^,  printed  by  Verard,  foL  1500,  and  often 
afterwards." 

King  Charles,  in  the  romance  edited  by  M.  Michel,  and 
assigned  by  him  to  the  twelfth  century,  recrowned  at  St.  Denis, 
and  exulting,  is  rebuked  by  his  queen  for  his  pride,  and  assured 
that  she  has  seen  a  far  nobler  prince  than  he.  The  king,  irritated 
by  this  humiliating  assertion,  insists  on  knowing  whom  she  means, 
and  when  he  knows,  determines  on  visiting  him.  With  his 
twelve  peers  he  makes  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  on  his 
return, visits  the  court  of  the  surpassing  prince,  who  is  Hugo, 
King  of  Constantinople.  He  is  most  hospitably  received,  and  in 
due  time  conducted  to  a  chamber  considerately  furnished  with 
thirteen  beds.  When  he  and  his  twelve  are  comfortably  distri- 
buted in  these,  he  su^ests  that  each  one  of  them  should  make  a 
gab — an  extravagant  boast,  a  fanfaronnade.  Charles,  commencing 
the  sport, — ^we  quote,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  not  from  the  original 
romance,  but  from  M.  Menage's  account  of  "  Boman  de  Galien 
Restaure,"  to  be  found  in  Menagiana  L  110  et  eeq.  of  the  third 
edition,  Paris,  1715  (a  good  account  of  the  tale  published  by 

*  Percy's  title.    No  other  copy  known. 
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M.  Michel  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Wright's  "  Essays  on  the  Litera- 
ture of  the  Middle  Ages ") — "  Se  vanta  que  d'un  revers  de 
Joyeuse  sa  bonne  ep^e  il  couperoit  net  par  le  milieu  un  homme 
couvert  d'un  harnois  du  plus  fin  acier;  Boland,  que  du  seul 
bruit  de  son  cor  il  feroit  tomber  cinquante  toises  des  murailles 
du  Palais  du  Koy  Hugon ;  Oger,  qu'en  tirant  du  bout  du 
doight  une  corde  qu'il  auroit  nou^e  au  tour  du  gros  pilier  qui 
etoit  au  milieu  de  la  sale^  il  le  renverseroit  et  tout  T&iifice  en 
mSme  terns."  And  so  they  brag  on.  But  King  Hugo,  un- 
handsomely, had  stationed  a  spy  in  their  chamber — '^  un  homme 
cache  dans  le  creux  du  gros  pilier."  The  spy,  as  soon  as 
the  worthy  gahmrs  are  asleep,  reports  their  conversation.  King 
Hugo  by  no  means  enters  into  the  humour  of  it,  but  next  day 
gravely  insists  that  each  vaunt  must  be  verily  performed. 
Charlemagne,  sorely  perplexed,  betakes  himself  to  his  prayers. 
They  are  answered.  And  so,  with  the  assistance  of  Heaven  and 
of  King  Hugo's  daughter,  to  whom  Oliver's  gab  related,  the 
emperor  and  his  paladins  are  extricated  from  the  difficulties 
brought  on  them  by  their  ill-timed  rhodomontade.  Such  is  the 
basis  of  the  present  fragment.  The  story,  originally  belonging  to 
that  cluster  of  romances  which  connect  Charlemagne  with  the 
East,  and  entitled  "Comment  Charels  de  Fraunce  voiet  in 
Jherusalem  e  par  parols  sa  feme  a  Constantinople  par  ver  roy 
Hugon,"  seems  to  have  been  extensively  popular.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  Icelandic,  and  inserted  in  a  saga — ''  Sagum  of  Karla- 
magnum  og  Hoppum  Hans." 

It  is  greatly  altered  in  the  present  version.  King  Arthur's 
character  is  saved  from  any  imputation  of  braggadocio.  An 
Anglo-Saxon  MS.  (Calig.  A.  xv.)  speaks  of"  Elevatio  Francorum  " 
and  "  ira  Brittonum,"  which  phrases  may  happily  characterise 
the  French  and  English  versions  of  the  story.  Charlemagne's 
boasts  spring  from  mere  wantonness.  The  Arthurian  vows  are 
the  result  of  the  King  of  Cornwall's  insolence.  Here  indeed 
the  King  of  Cornwall  plays  the  gascon,  not  the  King  of  Little 
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Britain.  The  English  adapter  of  the  piece  has  transferred  the 
Yioe  to  the  foreign  potentate.  We  loay  also  note  how  the  plain, 
unadorned  spy  of  the  French  original  is  in  the  Northern  version 
transformed  into  a  hideous  monster,  with  seven  fire-breathing 
heads.  Perhaps  with  the  French  warp  have  been  interwoven 
threads  of  a  quite  distinct  origin.  The  piece  may  be  a  fusion  of 
several  pieces. 

The  phrase  in  v.  1 98,  beiog  a  very  common  one  about  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  suggests  to  Sir  Frederick  Madden  that 
the  version  may  belong  to  that  period. 

There  is  known  no  other  allusion  to  the  intrigue  with  Queen 
Gtiinevere  of  which  the  King  of  Cornwall  boasts.  But  Holinshed 
says  of  her  too  truly,  "She  was  evil  reported  of,  as  noted  of 
incontinence  and  breach  of  faith  to  her  husband."  See  "  Sir 
LambwelL" 

Sir  Marramiles  is  not  heard  of  elsewhere.  Sir  Bredbeddle  is 
the  **  Green  Knight,"  the  hero  of  the  romance  of  the  name. 

"  Little  Britain  "  is  of  course  Armorica. 

For  the  steed  and  the  trick  of  its  management,  compare  the 
horse  of  brass  in  Chaucer's  "  Squyer's  Tale." 


[aaies,  "  come  here  Cozen  gawaine  so  gay]  >       [page  24.]  King  Arthur 

•  1  t_  calls  Gftwain 

my  sisters  sonne  be  yee ;  to  look  at 

ffor  yon  shall  see  one  of  the  fairest  round  tables,  Table. 
that  euer  yon  see  with  your  eye." 


then  bespake  Lady  Queen  Guencuer,  Gucnevcr 

sayKBhe 

&  these  were  the  words  said  shee :  knows  where 

there  is  a 

"  I  know  where  a  round  table  is,  thou  noblo  Kt/i</,  much  fairer 


8  is  worth  thy  round  table  &  other  such  3. 


one. 


'  **  oome    here,    Cnzc^i   Gavaine,   so      was  the  first  line  before  the  binder  cut 
gay ;  **  it. — P.    The  bottoms  of  the  letters  left 

To  the  best  of  my  remembrance  this      suit  better  those  in  the  text  above. — F. 
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it. 


and  bids  Sir 
Marramilcs, 
Tristeram, 
Oawain,  and 
Bredbeddle, 
be  his 
fellows  In 
the  search, 

he  and  they 
disgnised  as 
palmers. 


They  face 
eastward  and 
westward. 


12 


16 


If  Arthur 
woald  know 
where  it  is, 
let  him  seek 
till  he  finds 
it. 


The  King         20 
YOWB  to  find 


24 


28 


32 


37 


''  The  trestle  that  stands  vnder  this  round  table,"  she 
said, 

"  lowo  downe  to  the  mould, 
it  is  worth  thy  round  table,*  thou  worthy  Kiiig, 

thy  halls,  and  all  thy  gold ; 

'*  the  place  where  this  round  table  stands  in, 
it  is  worth  thy  castle,  thy  gold,  thy  fee  ; 

and  all  good  litle  britaine." 

"  where  may  that  table  be.  Lady  ?  "  quoth  hee, 
or  where  may  all  that  goodly  building  be  ?" 

"  you  shall  it  seeke,"  shee  says,  "  till  you  it  find, 
for  you  shall  neuer  gett  more  of  me." 

then  bespake  him  Noble  K:ing  Arthur, 

these  were  the  words  said  hee  ; 
*'  Be  make  mine  avow  to  god, 

&  alsoe  to  the  trinity, 

"  He  never  sleepe  one  night,  there  as  I  doe  another, 

till  that  Round  Table  I  see ! 
Sir  Marramiles  and  Sir  Tristeram, 

feUowes  that  ye  shall  bee  ; 

"  weele  be  clad  in  palmers  weede, 

5  palmers  we  will  bee ; 
There  is  noe  outlandish  man  will  vs  albide, 

Nor  will  vs  come  nye." 
then  they  riued^  east  Sc  the  riued  west, 

in  many  a  strange  country ; 

then  they  tranckled'  a  litle  further, 

they  saw  a  battle  new  sett ; 
"  now,  by  my  faith,"  saies  Noble  King  Arthur, 

well  [mett] 

l^half  a  page  is  here  torn  away  J] 


^  the  d  of  round  and  the  e  of  tafAe 
have  tags  like  esses  to  them. — F. 
*  riued,  i.e,  arrived. — P. 


•  travelled,  qu. — P.  Butch  trant^en 
or  tranten,  to  goe  lazely,  softly,  or  a  soft 
pace  (Hexham,  1660).— F. 
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41 


Bat  when  he  cam  to  this     .     .     C 

&  to  the  palace  gate, 
8oe  ready  waa  ther  a  proud  porter, 

Sl  met  him  soone  therat. 


[page  25.] 


They  oomo 
to  the  palace 

gate. 

and  meet  a 

proud  portcTi 


45 


shooes  of  gold  the  porter  ^  had  on, 

&  all  his  other  rayment  was  Tnto  the  same ; 
"  now,  by  my  faith,"  saies  Noble  ISiing  Arthur, 

"  yonder  is  a  minion  '  swaine," 


49 


Then  beepake  Noble  Yiing  Arthur, 
these  were  the  words  says  hee : 

•'  come  hither,  thou  proud  porter, 
I  pray  thee  come  hither  to  me. 


to  whom 
Arthur  offers 


53 


"  I  haue  2  poore  rings  of  my  finger, 
they  better  of  them  He  giue  to  thee  ; 

tell  who  may  be  Lord  of  this  castle,"  he  sayes, 
"  or  who  is  lord  in  this  cuntry  ?  " 


a  ring  for 
informaUon 
who  Is  the 
lord  of  the 
castle  and 
ooontry. 


57 


"  Comewall  Km^,"  the  porter  sayes, 

"  there  is  none  soe  rich  as  hee  ; 
neither  in  christendome,  nor  yet  in  heathennest, 

none  hath  soe  much  gold  as  he." 


The  King  of 
Cornwall, 
says  the 
Porter. 


63 


h  then  bespake  him  Noble  ISjing  Arthur, 
these  were  the  words  sayes  hee  : 

"  I  haue  2  poore  rings  of  my  finger, 
the  better  of  them  He  giue  thee 

if  thou  wilt  greete  him  well,  comewall  K 
and  greete  him  well  fix)m  me. 


Arthur 
repeats  his 
offer  of  the 
ring,  if  the 
Porter  will 
annonnco 
him 


■  Percy  sviggeets  "  that  castle  to/'  but 
these  wordsQO  not  siiit  the  parts  of 
letters  left.— F. 

'  There  was  a  change  in  porters  by 
1611.  "  Taquini  m.   A  niggard,  miser, 


niicher,  penie-father,  pinch-crust,  hold- 
fast; also,  a  Porter^  or  any  such  base 
companion.**    Cotgrave. — ^F. 

'  mignon:  Minion, daintie,  neat, spruce. 
Cotgrave. — F. 
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and  prav  his 
master  for 
board  and 
lodging  for 
him. 


67 


"pray  him  for  one  nights  lodging,  &  2  meaJes  meate, 

for  his  love  that  dyed  vppon  a  tree ; 
A  yne  ^  ghesting,  &  two  meales  meate, 

for  his  lone  that  dyed  yppon  a  tree, 


The  Porter 
does  so.' 


71 


"  A  yne  '  ghesting  of  2  meales  meate, 
for  his  love  that  was  of  virgin  boime, 

&  in  the  morning  that  we  may  scape  away, 
either  without  scath  or  scome." 


75 


then  forth  his  gone  this  prond  porter, 

as  fast  as  he  cold  hye  ; 
&  when  he  came  befor  comewaU  King, 

he  kneeled  downe  on  his  kneo. 


sayes,  "  I  hane  beene  porter-man,  at  thy  gate, 
this  30  winter  and  three     ...     [?  MS.] 

[half  a  page  is  wanting.'] 


78 our  Lady  was  borne.      [page  m.] 

then  thought  comewall   King  these   palmers  had 
beene  in  Brittain^. 


The  King 
asks  his 
gnestsif 
they  know 
anything  of 
one,  King 
Arthur. 


82 


then  bespake  him  Cornwall  King, 
these  were  the  words  he  said  there 

"  did  you  euer  know  a  comely  Kin<7, 
his  name  was  King  Arthur  ?  " 


88 


<Sb  then  bespake  him  Noble  King  Arthur, 
these  were  the  words  said  hee  : 

"  I  doe  not  know  that  comly  King, 
but  once  my  selfe  I  did  him  see." 

then  bespake  Cornwall  King  againe, 
these  were  the  words  said  he  : 


'  one ;  repeating  L  64.   Fr.  hostdage,  a  bed  or  night's  lodging  for  a  guest  Cot. — ] 
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90       sajes,  "  7  jeere  I  was  clad  <fe  fed, 
in  Liile  Brittaine,  in  a  bower ; 
I  had  a  dangfater  by  "King  Arthurs  wife, 
that  now  is  called  my  flower ; 

94        for  King  Arthnr,  that  kindly  Cockwardy' 
hath  none  such  in  his  bower ; 


The  Kins 
boasts  of  a 
daughter 
bom  to  him 
by  Axtlmr'B 


Arthur  has 
none  soch. 


98 


102 


106 


no 


114 


*'  for  I  durst  sweare,  &  saue  my  othe, 

that  same  lady  soe  bright, 
that  a  man  that  were  laid  on  his  death  bed 

wold  open  his  eyes  on  her  to  haue  sight." 
"  Now,  by  my  faith,"  sayes  noble  Kmg  Arthur, 

"  &  thats  a  full  faire  wight !  " 

&  then  bespake  comewall  againe, 
&  these  were  the  words  he  said'^  : 

"  Come  hither,  5  or  3  of  my  knights, 
&  feitch  me  downe  my  steed ; 

King  Arthur,  that  foule  Cocke- ward, 
hath  none  such,  if  he  had  need. 

*'  for  I  can  ryde  him  as  far  on  a  day, 
as  King  Arthur  can  doe  any  of  his  on  3. 

ft  is  it  not  a  pleasure  for  a  Kmg 
when  he  shall  ryde  forth  on  his  loumey  P 


u 


«i 


for  the  eyes  that  beene  in  his  head, 

th6  glister  as  doth  the  gleed.^  " 

Now,  by  my  fidth,"  says  Noble  King  Arthur, 

that  is  a  well  faire  steed.*  "     [?  MS.] 

[half  a  page  is  wa/atingJ] 


Then  he 
boARtaof  his 
steed. 


Arthnr  has 
none  sachu 


His  eyes 
firlisten  like 
fire. 


"  enekwold.— P.  Cp.  The  Horn  of 
Kimg  Arthur,  1.  17-18,  Child  i.  18— 

"  He  wafl  kohwold  sykerly ; 
ffor  aothe  it  is  no  lesjng." 

There  is  a  French  phrase,  Voyager  en 
CorwmaUie :  To  be  a  cuckold ;  or  to  haue 
his  hrad  home-graffed  at  home  vhile  his 
feet  axe  plodding  abroad.   Cotgrave. — ^F. 


»  said  he.  MS.  he  hight.— Percy  (who 
puts  1.  99-102  as  a  four-line  stanza. 
YX 

■  In  Shropshire  Gleed  or  Gleeds  sig- 
nifies embers,  vide  p.  80  [of  MS.]  N.B. 
gled  A.-Sax.  est  Tpruna,  a  live  coiJ.— P. 

*  Ferey  reads  "  That  is  a  noble  steed, 
qu. 


▼OL.  L 


F 
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116    "nobody  say 

but  one  thata  learned  to  speake." 


[IN«bS7-] 


Then  King  Arthur  to  his  bed  was  brought, 
a  greeined  man  was  hee  ; 


After  bear- 
ing all  theee 
boasfcLoigs, 
Arthur 

rert^^hiB    ^^^    ^  B^^  were  all  his  fellowes  with  him, 

fUlowi. 


from  him  th6  thought  nener  to  flee. 


"A loathly  then  take  thoY  did  that  lodly  boome,' 

fiend"  ifl  ^  ^ 

^■^5^1.5^^  ^  under  thrub  chadler  *  closed  was  hee ; 

their  benalde 

to  eaveediop.  124  &  he  was  Set  by  Kmg  Arthurs  bed-side, 

to  heere  theire  taike  &  theire  comunye ; 

thai  he  might  come  forth,  and  make  proclamation, 
long  before  it  was  day. 
128    it  was  more  for  "King  comwalls  pleasure, 
then  it  was  for  King  Arthurs  pay.' 


Arthur  TOWS 
hewiUbethe 
bane  of  the 
King. 


&  when  King  Arthur  in  his  bed  was  laid, 
these  were  the  words  said  hee  : 
132    "  lie  make  mine  avow  to  god, 
and  alsoe  to  the  trinity,^ 

that  lie  be  the  bane  of  Cornwall  Kinge, 
litle  brittaine  or  euer  I  see !  " 


Oawain 

reproTea 

him. 


136    "  it  is  an  vnaduised  vow,"  saies  Crawaine  the  gay, 

"  as  ever  King  hard  make  I ; 
but  wee  thai  beene  5  christian  men, 

of  the  christen  faith  are  wee ; 
140  &  we  shall  fight  against  anoynted  King 

ft  all  his  armorie." 


■  ?  beam,  log.  Bu.  boam^  a  Tree,  a 
Barre,  or  a  tuming  Logg,  to  lock  and 
open  into  the  entiance  of  a  Haven. 
Hexham. — F. 

'  Cp.  the  bunge  of  the  trubchaJidler, 
1.  172.    A  kind  of  tub?    Phillips  gives 


Trub  or  Drubtail,  a  httle  squat  -woman. 
lyubSf  a  sort  of  herb.— F. 

•  t.  i.  pleasure. — F. 

*  This  and  the  line  above  are  written 
as  one  in  the  MS. — F. 
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A  then  bespake  Tn'm  Noble  Arthur, 
&  these  were  the  words  said  he : 
144   '^why,  if  thou  be  afraid,  Sir  Gawaine  the  gay, 

goe  home,  and  drinke  wine  in  thine  owne  coontry. 


99 


"Go  home  if 
yon  axe 
afraid/' 
retorts 
Arthur. 


The  3*  part.' 

And  then  bespake  Str  Gawaine  the  gay, 
and  these  were  the  words  said  hee : 
148  ^*  nay,  seeing  you  have  made  such  a  heaHy  vow, 
heere  another  tow  make  will  I. 


M 


Nay,' 


Oawaln, "  I 
will  vow 
too. 


"  lie  make  mine  ayow  to  god, 
and  alsoe  to  the  trinity, 
153   that  I  will  hane  yonder  fidre  lady 
to  litle  brittaine  with  mee. 


I  TOW  to 

carry  off  the 
fair  lady  we 
have  heard 
ot" 


Ci 


He  hose  *  her  homly  to  my  hnrt,' 
&  with  her  He  worke  my  will ; " 

[half  a  page  is  wanting. '\ 


[top  line  pared  away."] 

156   these  were  the  words  sayd  hee  : 

"  befor  I  wold  wrestle  with  yonder  feend, 
it  is  better  be  drowned  in  the  sea." 


[page  38.] 


and  then  bespake  Sir  Bredbeddle, 
160       &  these  were  the  words  said  he : 

why,  I  will  wrestle  with  yon  lodly  feend, 
god !  my  goaemor  thon  wilt  bee." 


tt 


Bredbeddle 
often  to 
enoonnter 
tihe  flend. 


I  in  the  left   mugin   of   the    MS.      See  Kennett,  in  MS.  Lansd.  1038.   Halli< 

-F.  well.— F. 

'  coddle.  Bom,  to  emhnoe,  from  kal»$.         '  t.  i.  heart— F. 

V  2 
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Then  bespake  liim  Noble  Arthur, 
164       &  these  were  they  words  said  he : 

"  what  weapons  wilt  thou  haue,  thou  gentle  knight  ? 
I  pray  thee  tell  to  me." 

he  sayes,  "  Collen  brand*  He  haue  in  my  hand, 
168       &  a  Millaine  knife  ^  fast  by  me  knee ; 
&  a  Danish  axe'  fast  in  my  hands, 
thai  a  sure  weapon  I  thinke  wilbe." 


'  Hall  speaks  of  "  long  spores  called 
CoIIegne  cfcwystes."  6th  year  of  Henry 
VIIL  "Esp^e  de  CJollogne.— L'AUe- 
magne  a»  pendant  longtemps,  joni  d'nne 

i'uste  reputation  pour  la  tiempe  et  la  so- 
idite  des  armes  blanches ;  encore  de  nos 
jours  on  estime  pardcnli Fremont  les 
lames  fabriqu^  &  Klingenthal,  bourg  du 
Bas-Rhin:"  in  "Proverbeset  Dictons 
populaires  avec  les  dits  du  mercier  et 
des  marchands  et  les  crieries  de  Paris 
auz  xiii«  et  xiv*  sidles,  public  d'araiis 
les  manuscrits  de  la  Bibliothdque  du  Roi, 
par  J.  A.  Crapelet^  Imprimeur."  Paris, 
1831.— H. 

"  Coleyne  threde"  only  is  mentioned  in 
77ie  Libel  of  English  Policy  (Pol.  Songs, 
ed.  Wright,  t.  2,  p.  171).— F. 

«  Cp.  L  169  of  "  Eger  &  Grine "  below: 
"  My  Habei^on  that  was  of  MHUnM 
fine." 

In  "  Sir  Degrevant,"  Florence  swords 
are  noticed— 

"  Bot  twey  swerdus  thei  bene 

off  Florence  ful  kene.''  L  1608. 

"  The  dealers  in  miscellaneous  articles 
were  also  called  mUliners,  from  their 
importing  Milan  goods  for  sale,  such  as 
brooches,  aiglets,  spurs,  glasses,  &c." 
Saunders's  Chaucer^  p.  241-2. — F. 

'  "  Haiche  de  Danemarche. 

"Lto  hatches  du  Nord  ^toient  fort 
estim^es  au  moyen  dge." — Orapelet. 

"  Hache  noresche  out  mult  bele." 

Wace,  V.  13,391. 

"  una  Hachet  Denesh,"  in  Plac  Coronse 
de  An.  12  Edw.  1  Comub.  Blount  64. 


"  Les  hasches  estoient  les  armes  par- 
ticulieres  des  Danois.  laaao.  Pantaniu 
lib.  r.  Rer.  Danicar.  jwirlant  de  Y 
^uipage  des  soldats  Danois  qui  fiirent 
enuoyez  par  Godwin  au  Roy  Kanut. 
*  Pendebalit  de  humeris  sinistris  JhmiccB 
secures  auro  similiter  argentoque  redi- 
mit»  undique.'  D*  oi  vient  que  soouent 
dans  les  Autheuro  les  hasches  sont  nom- 
m^  Danoises,  Guillaume  le  Briton,  L 
xi.  Philipp. 

Hastis  oonfractis  mucronibus   atque 

cutellis 
Insistunt,  Dacisgue  securibua  ezcere- 

brant  se. 

Et  plus  bas  au  mesme  liure : 

Nil  miseros  longa  arma  inuant,  nil 
Dacha  bipennis. 

Le  Roman  des  Loherenes : 

Et  portent  glaiues  et  espi^  Poiteuins 
Haches  Danoises  por  lancier  etferir, 

n  est  encore  parU  de  ces  hasches 
Dancises  dans  I'Autheur  de  La  Vie  de 
Guillaume  L  Boy  cPAngleterre,  p.  192;  en 
la  Chron,  de  Flandres^  chap,  ix.,  &c. ; 
Orderie  Vital.  1.  xiii.  a  dit  Noricasecuris." 
— Dufresne's  Geoff,  de  ViUe-Bardouw. 
Observations,  p.  298,  fol.  1657  (referred 
to  by  Sir  F.  Madden  in  his  reprint  of  this 
ballad).— H. 

In    Denmarke    were  fulle    noble    con- 

querours 
Li  tyme  passed,  folle  worthy  werrionrs. 

Libel,  p.  177.— F. 
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173 


Then  with  his  Collen  brand  that  he  had  in  his  hand, 
the  bnnge  of  the  tmbchandler  he  bnrst  in  3  ; 

with  that  start  ont  a  lodly  feend, 
with  7  heads,  &  one  body. 


the  f jer  towards  the  element  flew 

oat  of  his  month,  where  was  great  plentie ; 
177   the  knight  stoode  in  the  middle,  &  fought, 
that  it  was  great  loy  to  see, 


With  hlfl 
brand  he 
gmMhes  In 
the  bung  of 
the  tub 
wherein  the 
fiend  lies 
conoeftled. 
Out  starts 
the  fiend, 
fire- 
breathing. 


They  fight. 


till  his  collaine  brand  brake  in  his  hand, 
&  his  millaine  knife  bnrst  on  his  knee  ; 
181    &  then  the  danish  axe  bnrst  in  his  hand  first, 
that  a  sor^  weapon  he  thonght  shold  be. 


AUthe 
knight'B 
weapons  fall 
him. 


bnt  now  is  the  knight  left  without  any  weapons, 
A  alacke !  it  was  the  more  pitty ; 
185   but  a  surer  weapon  then  had  he  one, 
had  neuer  Jjord  in  Ghristentye  : 
&  all  was  but  one  litle  booke, 

he  found  it  by  the  side  of  the  sea. 


Bnt  he  has  a 
surer  one, 
a  little  book 
which  he 
found  by  the 
aearside, 


189   he  found  it  at  the  sea-side, 

wrucked  '  upp  in  a  floode ; 
Our  Jjord  had  written  it  with  his  hands, 
&  sealed  it  with  his  bloode. 

[^half  a  page  is  waging,'} 


written  by 
our  Lord's 
own  hand 
and  sealed 
with  his 
blood. 


193    "  That  thou  doe  not  s 

but  ly  still  in  that  wall  of  stone  ; 
tOl  I  haue  beene  with  Noble  "King  Arthur, 
&  told  him  what  I  haue  done." 


[page  29]. 


He  orders 
the  beaten 
fiend  to  lie 
still,  while 
he  reports  to 
Arthur  his 
BQOoess. 


•  sure.— P.  or   ruck.-^P.     thrown    up    as   wrack, 

'  racked,  i.e.  crowded  all  of  8  heap      — F. 
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He  goeB  to  And  when  he  came  to  the  Kings  chamber, 

Arthur's 

ctaAmber,  he  cold  of  ^  his  cortesie, 

199   says,  "  sleepe  yon,  wake  yon,  noble  "King  Arthnr  ? 
A  ener  leans  waken  yee ! " 


"  Nay,  I  am  not  sleeping,  I  am  waking," 
these  were  the  words  said  hee : 
203    "  fibr  thee  I  hane  card ;  how  hast  thon  fared  P 
O  gentle  knight,  let  me  see." 

the  knight  wronght '  the  King  his  booke, 
bad  hiTH  behold,  reede,  and  see ; 
207    &  ener  he  found  it  on  the  backside  of  the  leafe, 
as  Noble  Arthnr  wold  wish  it  to  be. 


who  wiahfSB  &  then  bespake  him  King  Arthnr, 

fySl  ^^  "  alas  !  thow  gentle  knight>  how  may  this  be, 

211   that  I  might  see  him  in  the  same  licknesse 
that  he  stood  vnto  thee  P  " 


Bndbeddie  t^d  ^6^  bospako  him  the  greene  knight,' 

?be  wiu  be'  these  were  the  words  said  hee : 

215   "if  yonle  stand  stifly  in  the  batteU  strongs, 
for  I  hane  won  all  the  victory." 


flrm. 


then  bespake  him  the  King  againe, 
&  these  were  the  words  said  hee : 
219   "if  wee  stand  not  stifly  in  this  batteU  strong, 
wee  are  worthy  to  be  hanged  all  on  a  tree." 


Bredbeddie  then  bespake  him  the  trreene  Kmcrht, 

fool  fiend  to  theso  Were  the  words  said  he : 

ftppeer  just 

M  it  had  223   saies,  "  I  doe  coninre  thee,  thon  fowle  feend, 

appeared  '                                              '                                     ^ 

before.  fn  the  Same  licknesse  thon  stood  vnto  me." 


>  knew  o^  remembered. — ^F.  '  See    the    Bomance    of  the    Orecn 

«  rought,  reached.— F.  Knight,  p.  203  [of  MS.].— P. 
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mih  that  start  ont  a  lodly  feend, 
226       w«tk  7  heads,  &  one  body ; 

the  fier  towards  the  element  flangh  ^ 
out  of  his  mouth,  where  was  great  plenty. 


It  dOM  BO. 


the  knight  stood  in  the  Middle  p    .     .     . 

[half  a  ^age  is  wtmbmgJ] 


S30  .     .     .    they  stood  the  space  of  an  houre, 
I  know  not  what  they  did. 


[page  80.] 


And  liien  bespake  him  the  greene  knight, 
&  these  were  the  words  said  he : 
2.^4  saith,  ^'  I  coniure  thee,  thou  fowle  feend, 

ihat  thou  feitch  downe  the  steed  that  we  see." 

i,  then  forth  is  gone  Bublow-beaitie, 
as  £Eist  as  he  cold  hie ; 
238   &  feitch  he  did  that  faire  steed, 
4  came  againe  b7  4  by. 

Then  bespake  him  Sir  Marramiles, 
&  these  were  the  words  said  hee : 
242   ^  Biding  of  this  steed,  brother  Bbedbeddle, 
the  mastery  belongs  to  me." 

Marramiles  tooke  the  steed  to  his  hand, 
to  ryd  him  he  was  fall  bold ; 
246   he  cold  noe  more  make  him  goe 
then  a  child  of  3  yeere  old. 

he  laid  vppon  hirn  with  heele  and  hand, 
with  yard  that  was  soe  fell ; 
250   "  helpe  !  brother  Bredbeddle,"  says  Marramile, 
"  for  I  thinke  he  be  the  devill  of  hell. 


Bredbeddle 
oidcn  the 
fiend  to 
fetch  the 
steed  Abore 
boosted  of. 


It  fetches  it. 


Sir  Mar. 
ramiles 
proposes  to 
ride  it. 


bathe 
cannot  make 
it  stir. 


»  flew.— P. 
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*'  helpe  1  brother  Bredbeddle,"  says  Marramile, 
"  helpe  !  for  christs  pittye ; 
254   ffor  withoat  thy  help,  brother  Bredbeddle, 
he  will  neuer  be  rydden  pro  me." 

Theflond,  Then  bespake  him  Sir  Bredbeddle, 

conjured  by 

Bredbeddte,  these  Were  the  words  said  he : 

says  that 

268    "  I  comnre  thee,  thon  Bnrlow-beaiie, 

thoa  tell  me  how  this  steed  was  riddin  in  his 
conntry." 
there  tea  he  saith,  '*  there  is  a  gold  wand 

^tbTKing'a  Stands  in  King  Gomwalls  stndy  windowe ; 

Btadv 
window, 

262   *'  let  him  take  that  wand  in  thai  window, 
&  strike  3  strokes  on  that  steed  ; 
which  wiu  ^  ^^6n  he  will  spring  forth  of  his  hand 

steed^^.^  aa  sparke  doth  ont  of  Gleede.^ " 

266    &  then  bespake  him  the  greene  knight, 

[half  a  page  is  wanting.'] 

A  lowd  blast  he  may  blow  then  [?  MS.]  [pi^eSLi 


Bredbeddle  &  then  bespake  Sir  Bredebeddle, 

fiend  to  fetch  to  the  fieend  these  words  said  hee : 

the  powder  ,.  ^  •  .t  .i         t*      , 

box.  270   says,  '*  I  comnre  thee,  thon  Bnrlow-beame, 

the  powder-box  thon  feitch  me." 


It  fetches  it.  Then  forth  is  gone  Bnrlow-beanie 

as  fast  as  he  cold  hie ; 
274   &  feich  he  did  the  powder-box, 
&  came  againe  by  &  by. 

»  Vid.  note  p.  26  [of  MS.].— P.    A..S.  glid,  red-hot  coal.-F. 
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Then  Sir  Tristeram  tooke  powder  foribh  of  thai  box, 

&  blent  it  with  wairne  sweet  milke  ; 
&  there  put  it  ynto  that  home, 
278       &  swilled  1  it  about  in  that  ilke. 


Tristemn 
rinamthe 
horn  with 
wEim  Bweet 

tlie  powder; 


then  he  tooke  the  home  in  his  hand, 

&  a  lowd  blast  he  blew ; 
he  rent  the  home  yp  to  the  midst, 
282       all  his  flfellowes  this  th6  knew. 


th«n  blows 
ft  blast 
The  horn  is 
rent  in 
twain. 


Then  bespake  him  the  greene  knight, 

these  were  the  words  said  he : 
sales,  *^  I  coniure  thee,  thou  Burlow-beanie, 
2S6       ihat  thou  feitch  me  the  sword  that  I  see." 


Bredbeddle 
orders  the 
Itend  to  fetch 
tiie  sword. 


Then  forth  is  gone  Bnrlow-beanie, 

as  &st  as  he  cold  hie ; 
&  feitch  he  did  that  faire  sword, 
290       &  came  againe  bj  &  by. 


He  fetches 
it. 


Then  bespake  him  Sir  Bredbeddle, 
to  the  'King  these  words  said  he : 


«  Bredbeddle 
bids  King 
Arthur  go 

take  this  sword  in  thy  hand,  thou  noble  King  Brthur !  os  the  King 
m       fortheTowe8Bake<%atthoumadeIlegiueitth[ee;]  li^^^ 


tt 


and  goe  strike  off  "King  Gomewalls  head, 

in  bed  were  he  doth  lye." 
Then  forth  is  gone  Noble  King  Arthur, 
298       as  fast  as  he  cold  hye  ; 

&  strucken  he  hath  off  King  Comwalls  head, 
&  came  againe  by  and  by. 


He  does  so. 


he  put  the  head  vpon  a  swords  point, 

[half  a  page  wanting,'] 


'  I.e.  rinsed  it,  washed  it,  Verb.  Salop.-— 2. 
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^tr  ICtomIL 

Wb  have  not  discovered  any  other  copy  of  the  ballad  here 
presented  in  a  sadly  fragmentary  state.  Among  King  Arthur's 
knights  there  is  a  Sir  Lionell,  the  son  of  King  Beort  and  so  a 
kinsman  of  Lancelot.  But  there  is  no  ground  for  identifying  him 
with  the  hero  of  this  piece,  who  is  called  the  son  of  Sir  Egrabell. 
There  is,  however,  a  much  more  than  accidental  likeness  between 
this  ballad  and  "  The  Jovial  Hunter  of  Bromsgrove,  or  the  Old 
Man  and  his  three  Sons  "  in  Mr.  Bell's  "  Ancient  Poems,  Ballads 
and  Songs  of  the  Peasantry  of  England,"  printed  for  the  first  time 
(as  Mr.  Bell  tells  us)  by  Mr.  Allies  of  Worcester,  but  of  long 
previous  popularity  in  Worcestershire  and  some  of  the  adjoining 
counties.  The  hero  is  one  Sir  Byalas,  one  of  Old  Sir  Robert 
Bolton's  three  sons.  On  spying  the  lady  in  the  tree-top,  he  at 
once,  by  her  advice,  blows  a  blast,  and  brings  out  the  wild  boar. 
They  fighWor  four  hours,  and  the  boar  is  slain.  The  lady  turns 
out  to  be  warmly  attached  to  the  boar,  and  presently  shares  her 
monstrous  paramour's  fate.  The  refrain  is  **  Wind  well  thy  horn, 
good  hunter,"  alternating  with  *^  For  he  was  a  jovial  hunter  "  or 
some  very  similar  line.  The  same  refrain  as  that  of  Percy's 
ballad  occurs  in  an  old  song,  sung  to  *^  a  spirited  tune,"  of  Henry 
VIII.'s  time,  in  MSS.  Reg.  append.  58,  printed  in  Mr.  Chappell's 
"  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time,"  v.  1,  p.  58. 

Blow  thy  home,  hunter, 

Cum,  blow  thy  home  on  hye  I 
In  yonder  woode  there  lyeth  a  doe, 
In  fayth  she  woll  not  dye. 

Cum,  blowe  thy  home,  hunter ! 
Cum,  blow  thy  home,  joly  hunter ! 

"  It  must  be  remembered,"  says  Mr.  Chappell  in  a  letter  to 
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the  editors,  ^that  such  burdens  as  this  were  commonly  sung  as 
an  under-song,  or  ground-base  to  the  tune,  while  the  soloist 
sang  the  yerses  of  the  ballad.  The  burden  was  not  merely  sung 
at  the  end  of  each  stanza,  as  in  later  times.'* 

Sir  Oraysteel,  in  the  romance  called  after  him  and  Sir  Eger 
and  Sir  Crrime,  demands  the  little  finger  of  Sir  Eger's  right  hand 
as  a  token  of  yictoiy,  just  as  the  giant  Sir  Lionell's  in  v.  43. 


C]Mee83.] 


iSnt  Egrabell  had  sonnes  3,   f  1  blow  thy  home,  good  hunter,  sir  Liondi 
Str  Lyonell  was  one  of  these  I  J  as  I  am  a  gentle  hunter. 


Str  Lyonell  wold  on  hunting  ryde 
Tntill  the  forrest  him  beside. 


rides  ft 
banting, 


And  as  th£  rode  thorrow  the  wood 
where  trees  &  harts  &  all  were  good, 

And  as  he  rode  over  the  plaine, 
10        there  he  saw  a  knight  lay  slaine. 

And  as  he  rode  still  on  the  plaine, 
he  saw  a  lady  sitt  in  a  graine  ^ : 

**  Say  thou,  lady,  &  tell  thou  me, 
14        what  blood  shedd  heere  had  bee." 


knight  daln, 


nod  farther 
on  A  lady 
edtttng  np  a 
tree, 


''  Of  this  blood  shedd  we  may  all  rew, 
both  wife  &  childe  and  man  alsoe. 


vhosaya 


"  for  it  is  not  past  3  days  right 
18         sinoe  Str  Broninge  was  mad  a  km^^t, 

"  Nor  it  is  not  more  than  3  dayes  agoe 
since  the  wild  bore  did  him  sloe." 


that  the 
8]:^n  knight 
is  Sir 
Broning, 

dain  three 
days  ago  by 
the  wild 
boar. 


I  in  graine,  i.e,  in  scarlet. — ^F. 
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The  lady 
will  not 
move  till  her 
friends 
fetch  her. 


"  Say  thoa,  lady,  <&  tell  thon  mee, 
22         how  long  thou  wilt  sitt  in  that  tree/' 

She  said,  '^  I  wilt  sitt  in  this  tree 
till  my  friends  doe  feitch  me." 

"  Tell  me,  lady,  &  doe  not  niiste, 
26         where  that  jour  friends  dwellings  is.' 


Riding  off 
to  fetch  the 
lady's 
friends, 


Lionell  feels 
ashamed  to 
go. 


"  downe,"  shee  said,  "  in  yonder  towne, 
there  dwells  my  fr^inds  of  great  renowne." 

Says,  "  Lady,  He  ryde  into  yonder  towne 
30         &  see  wether  jour  friends  beene  bowne  ^ ; 

"  I  my  self  wilbe  the  formost  man 

that  shall  come,  lady,  to  feitch  yoa  home." 

Bnt  as  he  rode  then  by  the  way, 
34         he  thought  it  shame  to  goe  awaw, 

and  ynbethomght  ^  him  of  a  while,' 
how  he  might  that  wilde  bore  begmle. 

"  Sir  Egrabell,"  he  said,  "  my  father  was, 
38         he  neuer  left  lady  in  such  a  case ; 


"Noe  more  will  I"     .     .     . 
{^half  a  page  missing,'] 


The  giant 
demands 

from  Lionell    41 
his  hawks 
and  houidB, 


"  and  a[fber  ^]  that  thou  shalt  doe  mee 
thy  hawkes  &  thy  lease  alsoe ; 


(jMgeSS.] 


'  i.e.  ready. — ^P. 

'  The  woid  still  existe  in  Lancashire. 
"  He's  the  veiy  mon  for  yo  I  Aw*ve  just 
unbethought  mo  I  He  knows  more  cracks 
[stories]  nor  onybody  o*  this  side." — 
Wangh's  Lanoashxre  Sketches,  1857,  p. 


207.  But  originally  the  un  was  um,  A.-S. 
umb,  vmb,  about  A.-S.  unb^kt,  is  un- 
thought,  inconsiderate;  while ym^)wnca» 
is  to  think  about. — F. 

•  m  blotted.— F. 
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''  soe  sbalt  thou  doe  at  my  command 
43        the  litle  fingar  on  thy  right  hand.^*' 

*'  Ere  I  wold  leaae  all  this  with  thee, 
ypoon  this  groond  I  rather  dyeeJ* 

The  G^yant  gaae  Sir  Ijyonell  such  a  blow, 
47        the  fyer  out  of  his  eyen  did  throw. 

He  said  then,  '*  if  I  were  saffe  '  &  sound 
as  with-in  this  hower  I  was  in  this  ground, 

'*  It  shold  be  in  the  next  towne  told 
51         how  deare  thy  buffett  it  was  sold ; 


and  the 
little  finger 
of  hifl  right 


Heobjeoti. 


The  giant 
strikes  him 
fiercely. 


Sir  Lionell 
says  if  he 
were  only  as 
undamaged 
as  he  had 
been  an 
hour  before. 


**  And  it  shold  haue  beene  in  the  next  towne  said 
how  well  thy  buffett  it  were  paid." 

''  Take  40  daies  into  Spite  ' 
55         to  heale  thy  wounds  that  beene  soe  wide  ; 

'^  when  40  dayes  beene  at  an  end, 
heere  meete  thou  me  both  safe  &  sound, 

*'  And  till  thou  come  to  me  againe, 
59         With  me  thoust^  leaue  thy  lady  alone." 

when  40  dayes  was  at  an  end, 

Sir  LyoneZl  of  his  wounds  was  healed  sound. 

He  tooke  wtth  him  a  litle  page, — 
63         he  gaue  to  him  good  yeomans  wage, — 


men  ahonld 
tell  how  be 
repaid  that 
stroke. 

The  giant 
bids  him 
take  forty 
days  to 
make 

himself  wen, 
and  then 
xetom. 


After  forty 
days,  he 
rides  to  the 
tryst;  his 


■  See  in  "  Eger  and  Orine,"  below, 
how  the  knight  cuts  off  the  little  fingers 
of  all  whom  he  conquers. — F. 

•  safe.— F. 

'  ?  in  spital  or  hospital. — H.  But  if  Dr. 
Mahn  (in  Webetet's  Dictionary)  is  right 
in  identifying  reprieve  with  reproofs  hs  I 
hare  no  doubt  he  is,  tracing  both  to 


the  Latin  re-prohare,  then  the  Promp- 
torinm,  "Spyvte,repref  or  schame  (spite, 
repreve  or  schame),  obprobrium,**  leads 
at  once,  in  form  at  least,  to  the  re- 
prieve, the  40  days'  grace,  that  we  want 
here. — F. 

*  See  note  to  thcmet  in  *'  Robin  Hood 
and  the  Butcher,"  1.  28,  p.  20,  above F. 
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bogle  blows  ^. 
towaxdB  the  ^' 
south. 


The  lady 
hears  and 
comes  to 
him. 


and  flays 
that  the 
giant  is 
oonfldent  of 
success. 
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He  sets  the 
lady  on  a 
hone, 


bidding  her 
flee  if  she 
Bees  the 
battle  going 
gninst 
him. 
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And  as  he  rode  by  one  hawthome, 
even  there  did  hang  his  hnnting  home. 

He  sett  his  bngle  to  his  month, 
&  blew  his  bngle  still  fnll  sonth ; 

He  blew  his  bngle  lowde  &  shrill ; 
the  lady  heard,  &  came  him  till, 

Sajes,  "  the  Gyant  lyes  vnder  yond  low,' 
&  well  he  heares  jour  bngle  blow, 

"  And  bidds  me  *  of  good  cheere  be, 
this  night  heele  snpp  with  yon  &  me." 

Hee  sett  that  lady  yppon  a  steede, 
&  a  litle  boy  before  her  yeede. 

And  said,  '^  lady,  if  yon  see  that  I  mnst  dye, 
as  ener  yon  loned  me,  from  me  flye  ; 

'*  Bnt,  lady,  if  yon  see  that  I  mnst  line," 
[^kalf  a  page  missi/ng,'] 


»  i.e.  hiU.— P. 


«  ?  MS.  eue[r]. 


Captatnt  Carrt.' 

Ths  earlier  part  of  tliis  yersion  of  a  well-known  ballad  is 
almost  identical  with  the  copy  in  the  Cotton  MSS.  (Vespas. 
A.  XXV.)  printed  by  Ritson  in  his  "Ancient  Songs,"  with  the 
striking  burden  given  in  the  MS.  (which  is  omitted  in  some 
reprints  from  him),  viz. : 

Syck,  sicke,  and  to  toire  sike. 

And  sicke,  and  like  to  die ! 
The  sikest  nighte  that  ever  I  abode  I 

God  lord,  on  me  have  mercy ! 

(Compare 

When  I  fell  sick,  an*  very  sick. 
An'  very  sick,  jnst  Uke  to  die, 

in  **  Jamie  Douglas  "  in  Mr.  Bell's  «  Early  Ballads."  The  iteration 
is  extremely  effective.)  The  end  is  different.  So  are  the  local 
names  throughout.  The  atrocity  here  described  is  said  to  have 
been  actually  perpetrated  in  the  year  1571.  See  Chambers' 
**  Scottish  Ballads,"  p.  67.  As  its  perpetrator  acted  under  the 
direction  of  Adam  Crordon  of  Auchindown^  the  Marquis  of 
Huntly's  brother,  the  ballad  is  frequently  known  as  ^'  Edom  o' 
Gordon."  Under  that  name,  taken  down  by  Sir  David  Dalrymple 
from  the  recitation  of  a  lady,  it  was  first  printed  at  Glasgow  in 
1755. 

Ten  years  afterwards,  modified  by  the  fragment  now  for  the 
first  time  given  to  the  light,  it  appeared  in  the  ^^  Reliques."  There 
is  current  yet  another  version,  called  '^Loudoun  Castle,"  printed 
by  Prof.  Child  from  "  The  Ballads  and  Songs  of  Ayrshire,"  first 

'  Our  title:  Percy's  is  "A  Fragment  of  old  Scottish  song  lately  published,  in- 

anoCher   ballad,  of   C^p*    Carr  &  his  titled   Edom  of  Gordon,   17 59. —Mem. 

burning  of  a  .ladv  &  3  Child'."    He  To  correct  the  Scottish  ballad  by  it. — 

adds,  "  In  many  things  it  resembles  an  T.  P." 
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series^  p.  74,  where  it  is  taken  from  a  ^^  Statistical  Account  of  the 
Parish  of  Loudoun." 

The  popularity  implied  by  this  variety  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  There  is  no  more  vivid  picture  of  a  wild  truculent  time ; 
nor  in  the  picture  of  any  time  can  there  be  seen  a  nobler  figure 
than  the  lady  here^  with  her  touching  tender  love  of  her  children^ 
her  high  invincible  spirit,  alone^  undismayed,  true  to  the  death. 


"  To  the 
castle  of 
Britons- 
boTongh,' 
the  man 

MJ8. 


"  The  lord 
is  abeeut." 


The  lady 
sees  a  host 
approaching. 


*  "  ffatth,  Master,  whither  you  will, 

whereas  you  like  the  best, 
vnto  the  castle  of  Bittons  borrow, 
4  and  there  to  take  your  rest." 

"  Bat  yonder  stands  a  Castle  &ire, 

is  made  of  lyme  <&  stone, 
yonder  is  in  it  a  fa3rre  lady, 
8  her  lord  is  ridden  &  gone." 

The  lady  stood  on  her  castle  wall, 

she  looked  vpp  and  downe, 
she  was  ware  of  an  hoast  of  men 
12  came  rydinge  towards  the  towne. 

"  See  you  not,  my  merry  men  all, 
&  see  yoa  not  what  I  doe  see  ? 
Methinks  I  see  a  hoast  of  Men  ; 
16  I  muse  who  they  shold  be." 


[pageM.] 


ShethinkB 
it  is  her 
lord.    ItlB 
Captain 
Carr,  lord  of 
Westerton. 


20 


She  thought  it  had  beene  her  louly  hoj-d, 

he  had  come  ryding  home  : 
it  was  the  traitor,  Captaine  Carre, 

the  Lord  of  Westerton  towne. 


'  The  copy  in  the  Cotton  Library,  which 
was  printed  by  Ritson  in  his  Ancient 
Songs,  ii.  38,  has  the  following  first 
stanza : — 


It  befell  at  Martynmas 
When  wether  waxed  colde, 

Captaine  Care  saide  to  his  men, 
"  We  must  go  take  a  holde."— F. 


CAPTAINE  GABBE. 
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They  had  noe  sooner  super  sett, 
&  after  said  the  grace, 

but  liie  traitor  Captaine  Carre 
-wsa  light  about  the  place. 


At  the 
beginning  of 
inpper. 
Captain 

CAXTUriTM, 


S8 


"  Giue  over  thy  house,  thou  Lady  gay, 

I  will  make  thee  a  baud,^ 
all  night  wztA-in  mine  armes  thoust  Lye, 

to-morrow  be  the  heyre  of  my  Land." 


and  bids 

her 

■111  lender 

thebooM. 


32 


"  He  not  giue  oyer  my  house,"  shoe  said, 
*'  neither  for  Ladds  nor  man, 

nor  yet  for  traitor  Captaine  Carre, 
vntill  my  lord  Come  home ; 


Shestontly 


36 


But  reach  me  my  pistoll  pee,^ 
&  charge  you  well  my  gunne, 

lie  shoote  at  the  bloody  bucher, 
the  lord  of  westerton." 


calls  for  her 
pistol, 


39 


She  stood  yppon  her  castle  wall 

A  let  the  bulletts  flee, 
and  where  shoe  mist     .     .     .     . 


[^halfapage  nviseing.'} 


and  flree  It. 


>  bond,  agreement. — F. 

•  p^  (perdi). — P.    piece. — ^F. 

'  The  Cotton  copy  has 

She  myst  the  blody  hacher. 
And  slew  other  three. 

*'I  will  not  gere  over  my  hoas,"  she 
saithe, 

"  Neither  for  lord  nor  lowne, 
Nor  yet  for  tmitoor  Captain  Care, 

The  lord  of  Easter-towne. 

"  I  desire  of  Captine  Care 

And  all  his  bfoddye  band, 
That  he  would  save  my  eldest  sonne, 

The  eare  of  all  my  lande." 


« 


Lap  him  in  a  shete/'  he  sayth, 
'*  And  let  him  downe  to  me, 


And  I  shall  take  him  in  my  armes, 
His  warran  wyU  I  be." 

The  captayne  said  nnto  hims^e 

Wyth  sped  before  the  rest ; 
He  cut  his  tonge  out  of  his  head, 
'    His  hart  out  of  his  breast. 


He  lapt  them  in  a  handkerchef, 
And  knet  it  of  knotes  three, 

And  cast  them  over  the  castel-wall 
At  that  gay  ladye. 

"  Fye  upon  thee,  Captaine  Care, 

And  all  thy  bloddy  band 
For    thou    hast    slayne    my    eldest 
Sonne, 

The  ayre  of  all  my  land."~H. 


VOL.   I. 


O 
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Her  little 

oomplalnB  of 
theimoke. 


43 


But  then  beBpake  the  litle  oliild 
that  sate  on  the  nurses  knee^ 

sales,  "  mother  deeie,  giae  ore  this  house, 
for  the  smoake  it  smoothers  me." 


[pi«e85.] 


47 


"  I  wold  gine  all  my  gold,  my  childe, 
soe  wold  I  doe  all  my  fee, 

for  one  blast  of  the  westeme  wind 
to  blow  the  smoke  from  thee." 


51 


But  when  shoe  saw  the  fier 
came  flaming  ore  her  head, 

shoe  tooke  then  ypp  her  children  2, 
Sayes,  '*  babes,  we  all  beene  dead ! " 


The  lady  and 
her  three 
children 
axe  burnt. 


56 


But  Adam^  then  he  fired  the  house, 
a  sorrowfull  sight  to  see : 

now  hath  he  burned  this  lady  faire 
&  eke  her  children  3. 


Oarr  rides 
away  from 
the  scene  of 
hia  atrocity. 


59 


Then  Gaptaine  Carre  he  rode  away, 
he  staid  noe  longer  at  that  tide, 

he  thought  that  place  it  was  to  warme 
soe  neere  for  to  abide ; 


G3 


He  calld  ynto  his  merry  men  all, 
bidd  them  make  hast  away, 

"  for  we  haue  slaine  his  children  3, 
all,  &  his  Lady  gay." 


The  lady's 
lord  in 
London 
hears  of 
what  has 
been  done, 


67 


Worde  came  to  louly  london, 
to  london  wheras  her  lord  lay, 

"  his  castle  A  his  hall  was  burned 
all,  &  his  lady  gay. 


Adam  Car  is  not  unlike  Edom  of  Gbrdon. — ^P. 


CAPTAINS  CABRE. 
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Soe  hath  he  done  his  Children  3, 

more  dearer  vnto  him 
then  either  the  silner  or  the  gold 

that  men  soe  fiune  wold  win." 


75 


Bat  when  he  looket  this  writing  on, 
Lord,  in  is  hart  he  was  woe ! 

saies,  "  I  will  find  thee,  Captaine  Carre, 
wether  thon  ryde  or  goe ! 


androwB  to 
find  Capudn 
Out. 


79 


"  Bnffe*  yee,  bowne  yee,  my  merrymen  all, 
with  tempered  swords  of  Steele, 

for  till  I  haue  fonnd  out  Captaine  Carre, 
my  hart  it  is  nothing  weele."  * 
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Bnt  when  he  came  to  dractons  Borrow, 

soe  long  ere  it  was  day, 
&  ther  he  fonnd  him,  Captaine  Carre ; 

that  night  he  ment  to  stay. 

[^half  a  page  missing,^] 


He  finds 
him  at 
Dracton- 
borough. 


*  Btuke  is  the  more  uBual  word ;  but 
Bufi  nut  J  well  mean — "  don  your  buff 
jeikin,"  "  arm."— F. 

'  Tlie  oopj  in  Bitson's  Ancient  Songs, 
ii  88,  makes  the  husband  take  no  Ten- 
geanee  on  Captain  Car;  but  that  in 
Bitaon's  acattish  8<mgs,  ii.  17,  has : 

And  some  they  raid,  and  some  they  ran, 

Fn  fiast  out  owr  the  plain. 
But  lan^  l^ng,  eer  he  cond  ^t  up, 

They  were  a'  deid  and  slau. 

Bat  mony  were  the  mudie  men 
Lay  gasping  on  the  grien ; 


For  o'  fifty  men  that  Edom  brought 
out, 
There  were  but  five  ged  heme. 

And  mony  were  the  mudie  men 

Lay  gasping  on  the  grien, 
And  mony  were  the  &ir  ladys 

Lay  lemanless  at  heme. 

And  round  and    round    the  waes    he 
went, 

Their  ashes  for  to  view ; 
At  last  into  the  flames  he  flew, 

And  bad  the  world  adieu. — ^F. 


o  2 
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^^  lUturlott  of  Sulaite.  [p.8e».] 

[In  tlie  printed  collection  1726.  Vol.  ii.  p.  18.— N.  III.    Percy.] 

This  ballad,  which  has  been  printed  again  and  again,  was  written 
towards  the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  probably  by  Thomas 
Deloney,  a  notorious  ballad-maker.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a 
rhymed  version  oi  certain  chapters  in  Sir  T.  Malory's  ''Most 
Ancient  and  Famous  history  of  the  Renowned  Prince  Arthur, 
Ac."  (chaps.  106,  107,  and  108  of  the  1634  edition,  lately  re- 
printed by  Mr.  Wright).  It  is  found  first  in  the  "  Garland  of 
Good  Will."  There  are  two  copies  of  it  in  the  Bagford  Col- 
lection. 

Falstaff  quotes  the  first  line  except  the  last  word,  and  after 
a  brief  interruption  the  second,  which  he  makes  ''And  was  a 
worthy  king,"  in  the  2nd  part  of  "  King  Henry  IV. "  act  ii.  sc.  iv. 
It  is  quoted  also,  as  Mr.  Chappell  mentions,  in  Marston's  "  Mal- 
content," and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "  Little  French  Lawyer." 


When  W  HEN  Arthnr  first  m  Court  began 

Arthnrflnt  , 

became  CD  was  approued  king, 

by  force  of  armes  great  victorys  wonne 
4  and  conquest  home  did  bring, 


J»  «J™«  to  Then  into  England  straight  he  came 

tto  Bound  knights  that  resorted  vnto  him, 

8  &  were  of  the  round  table. 


SIB   LANCELOTT   OF  BULAKE. 
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And  many  lasts  &  tamaments  ^ 

wherto  were  many  prest,^ 
weherin  some  knights  did  fiurr  exell 
12  &  eke  snrmonnt  the  rest. 

Bnt  one  Sir  Lancelot  of  Dnlake 

he  vras  approuyed  well, 
he  for  his  deeds  A  feats  of  armes 
16  All  others  did  exell. 


And  many 
joQBta  were 
held, 


wherein  Sir 
Lancelot 
dn  Loo 
greatly 
excelled  all 
others. 


20 


When  he  had  rested  him  awhile 
In  play  A  game  to  sportt, 

he  said  he  wold  goe  prove  himselfe 
in  some  aduentorons  sort. 


sir  Lancelot 
•eeka  for 
adyentUTM. 


24 


He  armed  rode  in  a  fibrrest  wide, 

&  met  a  damsell  faire, 
who  told  him  of  adventures  great, 

wherto  he  gane  great  eare. 


Riding  in  a 
forest,  he  , 
meets  a 
damsel, 


"  Why  shold  I  not  ?  "  qt^oth  Lancelott  tho ; 

For  that  canse  came  I  hither." 
'*  thou  seemst,**  qt^th  shee,  "  a  Knigkt  fall  good 
28  &1  will  bring  thee  thither 

Weras  the  worthiest  hndght  doth  dwell " 
ch » 

l^half  a  page  loat.^ 


who  leads 
him  to 
where  dwells 
a  worthy 
foeman. 


'  The  difference  between  juste  and 
tnmftiiients  oonsisU  in  this,  that  the 
latter  is  the  genns,  of  which  the  former 
is  onlj  a  species.  Tnmaments  included 
sll  kinds  of  military  sports  and  engage- 
ments made  oat  of  gallantry  and  aver- 
sion. Jnstswere  those  particular  combats 
where  the  parties  were  near  each  other, 
and  engagea  with  lance  and  sword :  add, 
that  the  tnmament  was  frequently  per- 
formed by  a  number  of  cavaliers,  who 
fought  in  a  body ;  the  just  was  a  single 
combat  of  one  man  against  another. 
Ckamben^s  Diet.  1741,  Just.—V. 


•  ready. — F. 

•  The  Garland  of  Good  WiU  (1678, 
reprinted  by  the  Percy  Society)  reads : 

That  now  is  of  great  hme ; 
Therefore  tell  me  what  knight  thou  art. 
And  then  what  is  your  name." 

"  My  name  is  Lancelot  du  Lake.** 
Quoth  she,  "It  lJke[8]  me  than ; 

Here  dwells  a  Knight  that  never  was 
O'ermatched  with  any  man ; 

'*  Who  has  in  prison  three  score  Knights 
And  four,  that  he  has  bound. 
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"  Ton  yamit 

beyond 

bearing,'* 

8sys 

Lancelot. 

"  Defend 

yourself." 


34 


'*  Thatts  oner  mncli "  quo^h  Lancelott  tho, 

"  defend  thee  by  A  by." 
they  sett  their  speares^  nnto  ther  steeds, 

and  eache  att  other  flie. 


[I»ge  S7.3 


They 
chaige* 


38 


They  concht  theire  speares,  their  horses  mn 
as  though  there  had  bcene  thunder, 

&  enery  stroke  in  midst  their  sheelds, 
werewith  they  broke  in  sunder. 


Their 

horses'  backs 
break. 

They  jomp 
off. 


42 


They  horsses  bakes  brake  vnder  them, 
they  hnigktB  were  both  astond ; 

to  avoyd  their  horsse  they  made  great  hast, 
&  light  ypon  the  ground.^ 


As  they 
stand 
breathless 
and  faint, 


46 


They  wounded  were,  &  bled  ftill  sore, 
they  both  for  breath  did  stand, 

&  leaning  on  their  swords  awhile, 
quoth.  Tarqine  '*  hold  thy  hand, 


Tarqnln 
praises 
Lancelot's 
prowess; 


50 


*'  And  tell  to  me  what  I  shall  Aske/' 

"  say  on,"  qt^th  Lancelott  tho  ; 
"  thou  art,"  quoth  Tarqine,  "  the  best  kfiighi 

that  euer  I  did  know. 


Knights   of  King  Arthar*s  Court  they 
be, 
And  of  hie  Table  Round." 

She  brought  him  to  a  river  side, 

And  aUo  to  a  tree, 
Whereon  a  copper  bason  hung, 

His  fellow  shields  to  see. 

He  struck  so  hard,  the  bason  broke ; 

When  Tarquin  heard  the  sound, 
He  drove  a  horse  before  him  straight, 

Whereon  a  knight  lay  bound. 


tt 


Sir  knight,**  then  said  Sir  Lancelot, 
*'  Bring  me  that  borso-load  hither. 


And  lay  him  down  &  let  him  rest; 
We'll  try  our  force  together. 

"  And  as  I  understand  thou  hast, 

So  far  as  thou  art  able, 
Done  great  despite  and  shame  unto 

The  knights  of  the  Round  Table." 

"If  fhou  be  of  the  Table  Round,' 

(Quoth  Tarquin,  speedilye,) 
*'  Both  thee  and  all  thy  feUowship 

I  utterlye  defie."— H. 

*  t.i.  spurs. — F. 

'  A  stanza  is  here  wanting  w*^  is  ro 
be  found  in  y«  printed  copy. — P. 


SIR  LANCELOTT  OF  DULAJBIE. 
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'*  Like  to  a  knight  that  I  doe  hate, 

8oe  that  thou  be  not  hee, 
I  will  deliner  all  the  rest, 
54  &  eke  accord  wtth  thee." 

*'  That  is  well  said,"  said  lancelott  tho, 

"  but  seeth*  it  must  soe  bee  • 
what  knt^^t  is  that,  that  thou  dost  hate  ? 
58  I  pray  thee  show  to  mee." 


and 

Eromlset,  if 
e  is  not  a 
oortain 
knight 
whom  he 
hateSpto 
give  np  hifl 
captiTCB. 

*'  And  prajr 
who  is  this 
knight?" 


u 


His  name,  Sir  Lancelott  dnlake  is, 
ho  slew  my  brother  deere ;" 

[half  a  pa^e  rmssvng.^'] 


"Sir 
Luioelot 
da  Lac; 
he  slew  my 
brother.'* 


*  siiiee. — ^F. 

'  The  old  printed  ballad  contiDues: 

Him  I  suspect  of  all  the  rest; 
I  vould  I  had  him  here." 

"  Thy  wish  thou  hast,  bnt  yet  imknown ; 

I  am  Lsnoeloi  du  Lake ! 
Nov  Knight  of  Arthurs  Table  Round, 

Kind  Hand's  son  of  Senwake ; 

"  And  I  desire  thee  do  thy  worst.** 
**  Hoi  ho! "  quoth  Taiqnin,  though, 

*'  One  of  us  two  shall  end  our  liTes 
BefSore  that  we  do  go. 

"  If  thou  be  Lancelot  du  Lake, 
Then  welcome  shalt  thou  be ; 

Wherefore  see  then  thyself  defend, 
For  now  deAe  I  thee." 


The^  budded  then  together  so. 
Like  two  wild  boars  rashing, 

And  with  their  swords  and  shields  they 
ran 
At  one  another  flashing. 

The  ground  besprinkled  was  with  blood, 

Tarquin  began  to  faint ; 
For  he  gave  back,  and  bore  his  shield 

So  low,  he  did  repent. 

This  soon  'spied  Sir  Lancelot  though ; 

He  leapt  upon  him  then. 
He  puli'd  him  down  upon  his  knee, 

^d,  rushing  off  his  helm. 

And  then  he  struck  his  neck  in  two; 

And  when  he  had  done  so, 
From  prison,  three  score  knights  and  four, 

Lancelot  deliyered  though. — ^H. 
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This  fragment  is  printed  from  the  Percy  Folio  in  Sir  Frederick 
Madden's  "  Sir  G-awayne." 

The  commencement  of  it  strongly  resembles  the  opening  scene 
of  the  "  G-reen  Knight "  (see  below,  vol.  ii.  and  '*  Sir  Gawayne 
and  the  G-reen  Knight "  in  Madden's  *'  Sir  Gtiwayne,"  and  among 
the  Early  English  Text  Society's  Publications).  Indeed,  the 
commencement  is  probably  borrowed  from  that  poem,  and  imper- 
fectly amalgamated  with  the  main  story.  The  proposed  exchange 
of  buffets  is  apparently  forgotten  altogether  as  the  story  proceeds. 
Instead  of  Sir  G^wain's  receiving  in  his  turn  a  blow,  the  Turk 
implores  and  persuades  him  to  give  another — he  offers  him  the 
other  cheek. 

The  scene  of  the  terrible  competition  to  which  Sir  Gtiwain  is 
challenged  is  the  Isle  of  Man.  Superstition  firmly  believed  for 
many  a  century  that  that  island  was  tenanted  by  a  population  of 
giants.  Even  when  Waldron  visited  it  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  that  belief  prevailed.  He  intitules  his  book  '*The 
History  and  Description  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  its  antiquity.  .  . 
curious  and  authentick  Relations  of  Apparitions  of  giants  that 
have  lived  mider  the  castle,  time  immemoriaL  Likewise  many 
comical  and  entertaining  stories  of  the  pranks  play'd  by  fairies, 
&c."  Giants  had  overpowered  the  primitive  population — ^the 
fairies — said  the  common  account,  and  been  themselves  in  course 
of  time  overpowered  and  spell-bound  by  Merlin ;  and  spell-boimd 
they  were  still  lying  in  huge  subterranean  chambers.  "  They 
say,"  says  Waldron,  who  is  himself  not  quite  untouched  by  the 
infirmities  of  the  islanders,  "  there  are  a  great  number  of  fine 
apartments  underground,  exceeding  in  magnificence  any  of  the 
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upper  rooms  [of  tbe  Castle,  at  Castleton].  Several  men  of  more 
than  ordinary  courage  have  in  former  times  ventured  down  to 
explore  the  secrets  of  this  subterraneous  dwelling -place,  but  none 
of  them  ever  returned  to  give  an  account  of  what  they  saw."  And 
then  he  tells  a  story  current  amongst  the  natives  how  at  one  time 
an  uncommonly  bold  fellow,  well  fortified  with  brandy,  penetrated 
these  dark  regions,  and  at  last  reached  light  and  a  magnificent 
house,  with  a  monster,  fourteen  feet  long  and  ten  or  eleven  round, 
recumbent  in  it,  at  the  sight  of  whom  he  judiciously  retraced  his 
steps.  So  of  Douglas  Fort  he  tells  us  '^  there  is  certainly  a  very 
strong  and  secret  apartment  underground  in  it,  having  no  passage 
to  it  but  a  hole,  which  is  covered  with  a  large  stone,  and  is  called 
to  this  day 'The  great  man's  chamber.'"  The  island  abounds 
with  ancient  stone  circles,  to  some  account  of  which  a  small 
pamphlet  is  devoted  by  Mr.  Halliwell.  So  it  was  naturally 
enough  made  the  scene  of  Sir  Gawain's  encounter  with  the  giant 
brood. 

The  sports  in  which  the  monsters  indulge  are  those,  on  a  huge 
scale,  which  were  generally  in  vogue  at  the  time  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  romance.  The  old  writers  could  not  conceive  an  age 
with  different  fashions  from  those  of  their  own.  Alexander  was 
even  as  Arthur.  So  the  giants  sport  after  the  manner  of  the 
knights.  Hand-tennis  ( Jeu  de  paume,  pila  palmaria  our  ^  fives ') 
was  a  popular  game  at  a  very  early  period.  Strutt  quotes  from 
the  "Eomanoe  of  the  Three  Kings'  sons  and  the  King  of  Sicily  " 
(^MS.  Harl.  326) :  *^  The  king  for  to  assaie  him  made  justes  and 
toumies,  and  no  man  did  so  well  as  he ;  in  runnyng,  playing  at 
the  pame,  shotyng,  and  caatyng  of  the  harre^  ne  found  he  his 
maister."  Tennis-courts  were  common  in  France  in  Charles  V.'s 
time  (1364-1380).  Our  Henry  VII.  was  a  tennis-player. 
**Item,"  runs  a  MS.  Register  of  his  expenses  in  the  Remem- 
brancer's OflSce,  ^^  for  the  king's  loss  at  tennis  12d,  for  the  loss  of 
balls  5d"     In  MSS.  Harl.  2248  and  6271  {apud  Strutt)  we 
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find  mentioned  "  tenes  coats  "  and  "  drawers  "  and  "  slippers  " 
for  his  son.  The  other  sports — the  flinging  of  the  axletree,  and 
of  the  huge  chimney  or  fire-place  (Cf.  ^'  Than  was  then  on  a 
chymenay  a  gret  fyr  that  brente  rede/'  MS.  Ashmole,  33  f.  29 
apud  Halliwell  s.  v.) — are  of  one  and  the  same  kind,  and  a  kind 
extremely  popular  in  Old  England,  as  still  in  the  North,  and  in 
Scotland.  Fitzstephen's  '^  Description  of.  London  "  informs  us 
that  such  sports  were  in  great  favour  in  the  twelfth  century.  In 
Edward  III.'s  time  they  were  so  much  so  as  to  endanger  the 
practice  of  archery.  The  objects  thrown  or  hurled  were  stones, 
darts,  bars  of  wood  and  iron,  and  similar  things.  Cf.  Barclay's 
«  Ecloges  "  (1508),  quoted  by  Strutt : 

I  can  dance  the  raye ;  I  can  botli  pipe  and  sing. 
If  I  were  merry ;  I  can  both  hurle  and  fling ; 
I  ronne,  I  wrestle,  /  can  weU  throw  the  harre^ 
No  shepherd  threweth  the  axeltree  to  Jarre ; 
If  I  were  merry,  I  could  well  leape  and  spring; 
I  were  a  man  mete  to  serve  a  prince  or  king. 

Verses  154-165  inclusive  would  seem  to  be  an  interpolation 
made  at  one  of  the  many  periods  when  there  was  felt  a  general 
disgust  with  the  clergy — ^probably  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  contrast  between  Sir  Kay  and  Sir  Grawain — the  crabbed 
knight  and  the  courteous — is  one  often  brought  out.  See  the 
next  piece. 


Listen,  lords  great  k  small, 
what  aduentures  did  befall 

in  England,  where  hath  beene 
of  knights  that  held  the  round  table 
w^ich  were  doughty  h,  profittable, 

of  kempys*  cruell  &  keene. 

'  kempys  i.e.  warriors. — ^P. 
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All  England  both  East  ife  west, 
8  lords  A  ladjes  of  the  best, 

ihej  basked  &  made  them  bowne, 
&  when  the  king  sate  in  seate, — 
lords  semed  him  att  his  meate, — 
19  into  the  hall  a  bnme^  there  cane  : 

He  was  not  h je,  but  he  was  broad, 
&  like  a  torke'  he  was  made 

both  legg  &  thye, 
16  A  said,  "  is  there  any  will,  as  a  brother, 

to  giue  a  bnffett  &  take  another, 

giff  any  soe  hardy  bee  ?  " 

Then  spake  str  E^y,  that  crabbed  knt^^t, 
2u  &  said  "  man,  thon  seemest  not  soe  wight, 

if  thon  be  not  adread, 
for  there  beene  'knights  within  this  hall 
with  a  bnffett  will  garr  thee  fall, 
24  A  gi^pe  thee  to  the  ground. 

"  GKue  thou  be  neuer  soe  stal worth'  of  hand 
I  shall  bring  thee  to  the  ground, 

that  dare  I  safely  sweare." 
28         then  spake  bit  Gkiwaine,  that  worthy  knight, 
saith,  '*  cozen  Kay,  thou  speakest  not  right, 

lewd  is  thy  answere  ; 

"  What  &  that  man  want  of  his  witt, 
32         then  litle  worshipp  were  to  thee  pitt 
if  thou  shold  him  forefore.*  '* 


While  the 
lords  and 
ladles  of  the 
court  were 
feMtlng, 


tbere 

entered  the 
hall  a  man, 


diort, 

broad, 

Tnrk-llke, 

ftod  offlered 

toeztdiange 

bnflets  with 

anyone. 


Sir  Kay 
derides  him. 


Sir  Oawain 
reproTea  Sir 
Kay. 


The  Turk 
challenges 
the  better  of 
them. 


'  bame,  if.  homo. --P.  Cane  is  for 
Ciine.— y. 

'  AhnnehbadLordwarf.  Compu^Sir 
John  FkMton'8  letter,  GCXCIII.  ed.  1841, 
vol.  2,  p.  46,  modarnised  (XXX.  toL  2, 
p.  29,  orig.  ed.)  Item,  there  is  come  a 
new  little  Turk,  which  is  a  well-yisaged 
fellow  of  the  age  of  forty  years ;  and  he 
is  lower  than  lianuel  by  an  handfiil,  and 


lower  than  my  little  Tom  by  the  shoulders, 
and  more  little  abore  his  pap  . . .  and  he 
is  legged  right  enough.  "  Iktrk:  an  image 
made  of  doth  or  rags,  nsed  by  persons 
as  a  mark  for  shooti^.'*    HalliwelL — F. 

•  i,e,  stout — ^P. 

*  ?  kill,  from  A.-S.  forfaran,  to  perish; 
or  is  it  from  Bo.  verfoeytn^  to  dispraise, 
to  Tilifle,  or  to  yilipend.    Hexham. — Y* 
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36 


then  spake  the  turke  '  with  wopd[e]8  thraw,* 
saith,  "  come  the  better  of  jowr  tow 
thongh  ye  be  breme'  as  bore  '* 
[^halfapage  miasmg.'] 


scare  yon 
before  yon 
getbaf(± 
here." 


Oawain 
declares 
himaelf  bold 
to  go  with 
the  Tnrk.         44 


They  ride 
off  together 
northwards 
for  more 
than  two 
days. 

Oawain  gets 
hungry. 


The  Turk 


taunts  him, 


'*  this  bnffett  thou  hast    .... 

well  qnitt  that  it  shall  be, 
And  yett  I  shall  make  thee  3^  as  feard 
40         as  eaer  was  man  on  middlearth/ 
this  court  againe  ere  then  see." 

Then  said  Qawaine,  ''  my  tmth  I  plight, 
I  dare  goe  with  thee  full  right, 

&  neuer  from  thee  flye  ; 
I  will  nener  flee  from  noe  aduenture, 
lusting  nor  noe  other  tumament, 

whilest  I  may  Hue  on  lee." 

48         The  turke  tooke  leaue  of  King  with  crowne. 
Sir  Oawaine  made  him  ready  bowne, 

his  armor  &  his  steed, 
they  rode  northwards  2  dayes  and  more  ; 
62         by  then  Sir  Gkiwaine  hungred  sore, 

of  meate  &  drinke  he  had  great  need. 

The  turke  wist  Oawaine  had  need  of  meate, 
&  spake  to  him  wtth  word[e]s  great^ 
56  hawtinge  yppon  hee ;  ^ 

says  *'  Oawaine,  where  is  all  thy  plenty  ? 
yesterday  thou  waet  serued  with  dainty, 
&  noe  part  thou  wold  giue  me. 


PNIbW.] 


'  the  e  ha0  a  tag  to  it  aa  if  for  a. — F. 

'  A.-S.  predf  threat,  menace ;  ]fredw' 
ian,  to  aasail  with  hard  language. — F. 

■  breme,  i.e,  fierce. — ^P.  One  of  the 
commonest  phrases  in  early  romances. — 
F. 

*  middle  eard,  i,e.  middle  earth. — P. 
The  earth  between  heayen  and  hell.   ' '  De 


fnundo.  Middan-eard  is  ge-haten  eall  ^ 
binnan  l^am  firmammtum  ia."  Anglo- 
Saxon  Manual  of  Aatzonomy,  in  Wright's 
Middle-Age  Treatises  on  Science,  1841, 
p.  10.— F. 

*  halting  on  a  height,  see  1.  66,  or 
raising  himself  on  high.  HawUf  to  raise, 
exalt.    Halliwell.— F. 
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60         *'  bnt  with  baffett  thou  did  me  sore  ' ; 
therefore  thou  shalt  bane  mickle  care, 

A  adnentares  shalt  thou  see. 
I  wold  I  had  Idng  Arthur  heere, 
64         &  many  of  thy  fellowes  in  fere 

that  behaues'  to  try  mastery." 


andpromifles 
him  trouble. 


He  led  Sir  Qawaine  to  a  hill  soe  plaine ; 
the  earth  opened  &  closed  againe, 
68  then  Grawaine  waa  adread ; 

the  Merke  was  comen  &  the  light  is  gone ; 
thundering,  lightning,  snow  &  raine, 
therof  enough  they  had. 


They  enter  a 
hillfuUof 


darknesB, 
and  thnnder, 
lightning, 
snow,  and 
rain. 


72         Then  spskke  Str  Gawaine  &  sighed  sore, 
**  such  wether  saw  I  neuer  afore 

in  noe  stead  where  I  haue  beene  stood  " 

[half  a  jpage  misamg, ] 


Gawain 
had  never 
known  snch 
weather. 


C( 


.     .     .    made  them  noe  answere 
but  only  vnto  mee." 


[page  40.] 


To  the  Castle  they  then  yode  : 
Sir  Gkbwame  light  beside  his  steed, 
for  horsse  the  turke  had  none  ; 
80         there  they  found  chamber,  bower,  &  hall, 
richly  rayled  about  with  pale, 
seemly  to  look  vppon ; 

A  Bord  was  spred  within  that  place, 
84         all  manner  of  meates  A  drinkes  there  was 
for  groomes  that  might  it  againe'  : 
Str  Ghiwaine  wold  haue  fallen  to  that  &re, 
the  turke  bad  him  leaue  for  care ; 
88  then  waxt  he  ynfaine ; 


They  go  up 
to  the  castle. 


Th^flnd 
fair 

chambers, 
and  bowers, 
and  a  hall, 


and  a  board 
spread  with 
viands; 
wherefrom 
the  Turk 
warns 
Gawain  to 
abstain. 


•  sorrow  and  pain.— F.  •  behoves,  qn.— P.  •  gain,  win,  or  get  to.— F. 
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Gktwaine  said,  *'  man,  I  mamell  haue 

that  thoa  may  none  of  these  v[i]ttells  spare, 

&  here  is  soe  great  plentye ; 
jett  haue  I  more  mervaile,  hj  my  fay, 
that  I  see  neither  man  nor  maid, 

woman  nor  child  soe  free  ; 


The  Talk 
goes  forth 
and  brings 
him  meat 
and  drink. 


'*  I  had  lener  now  att  mine  owne  will 
96       of  this  fayre  meate  to  eate  my  fill 
then  all  the  gold  in  christeniy." 

the  tnrke  went  forth,  &  tarryed  nonght ; 

Meate  A  drinke  he  forth  brought, 
100  was  seemly  for  to  see  ; 


104 


He  said,  "  eate,  Qawaine,  &  make  thee  yare, 
infaith  or  thon  gett  yictalls  more 

thou  shalt  both  swinke^  &  sweat ; 
eate,  Gawaine,  &  spare  thee  nonght !" 
Sir  Gkiwaine  eate  as  him  good  thought, 

&  well  he  liked  his  meate ; 


He  asks 
that  he  may 
have  his 
buffet  and 
go  his  way. 


He  dranke  ale,  &  after,  wine, 

108       he  saith,  '*  I  wiU  be  att  thy  bidding  baine  ^ 
without  host  or  threat ; 
but  one  thing  I  wold  thee  pray, 
giue  me  my  bufTett  &  let  me  goe  my  way, 

1 12  I  wold  not  longer  be  hereatt. 

^halfapage  gone.'] 


There  stood  a  bote  and    .     .     . 
Sir  Gawaine  left  behind  his  steed, 
he  might  noe  other  doe. 


[pace  41.] 


*  Bwinke,  i,e.  labour. — ^P.  buinn,  pp.  of  bua,  to  prepare,  set  out 

'  prepared,  ready,  obedient.  OldKorse      Wedgwood. — F. 
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1 16       The  tuike  said  to  Str  Qawaine, 

«<  he  shalbe  here  when  thou  ccmes  againe,- 

I  plight  my  troth  to  thee, — 
mthin  an  hower,  as  men  tell  me." 
120       they  were  sailed  over  the  sea ; 

the  torke  said,  "Grawaine,  hee  ! 


He  and  the 
Turk  nil 
oyer  the 


"  Heere  are  we  withouten  scath; 
but  now  b^inneth  the  great  othe. 
124  when  he  shall  adnentnres  doe." 

he  lett  him  see  a  castle  &ire, 
such  a  one  he  neaer  saw  yare, 
noe  wher^  in  noe  country. 
128        The  tnrke  said  to  Sir  Qawaine 

*^  yonder  dwells  the  Kmg  of  Man, 
a  heathen  soldan  is  hee, 


The  Turk 
shows  him 


"There 
dwells  the 
King  of 
Man, 


'^  With  him  he  hath  a  hideons  rout 
132       of  giants  strong  A  stont 
&  yglie  to  looke  vppon ; 

who-so-euer  had  sought  farr  &  neere 

as  wide  as  the  world  were, 
136  snch  a  companye  he  cold  find  none. 


with  his 
giants, 
arare 
company. 


"  Many  anentores  then  shalt  see  there, 
snch  as  thon  neaer  saw  yare 
in  all  the  world  about : 
140       thon  shalt  see  a  tenisse  ball 

that  nener  'knight  in  Arthurs  hall 

is  able  to  giue  it  a  lout ' ; 
&  other  aduentores  there  are  moe: 
144       wee  shall  be  assayled  ere  we  goe, 
therof  haue  thon  noe  doute ; 


And  tells 
him  of 
adventurea 
at  hand. 


■  HS.  wherin.— F. 


*  lout,  i.e.  blow.^P. 
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"  But  heed 
me,  and  I 
will  help 
yon." 


*'  But  &  jee  will  take  to  me  good  heed, 
I  shall  helpe  you  in  time  of  need ; 
148  for  ought  I  can  see 

there  shall  be  none  soe  strong  in  stower 
bnt  I  shall  bring  thee  againe  to  hi  .  .  . 

\_half  a  page  missing.'] 


"  How  do 
your  uncle 
King  Arthur 
and  all  his 
society,  and 
that  Biahop 
Bodwin? 


.     .     .     .     *'  Sir  Qawaine  stiffe  &  stowre, 
152        how  fiireth  thy  vnckle  King  Arthnr, 
&  all  his  company, 
&  that  Bishopp  Sir  Bodwine 
that  will  not  let  my  goods  alone, 
156  bnt  spiteth  them  enery  day  ? 


[lM«e43.] 


I  hate  all 
the  clergy, 
bum  them 
aUI 


160 


'^  He  preached  mnch  of  a  crowne  of  thome ; 
he  shall  ban  the  time  thai  he  vras  borne 

&  ener  I  catch  him  may  ; 
I  anger  more  att  the  spiritually  ^ 
in  England  nor  att  the  temporaltie, 

they  goe  soe  in  theire  array ; 


But  pray  sit 
down  at  our 
table." 
"  No," 
answen 
Oawain, 


"  not  beioxe 

Isee 

adventures.** 


TheUng 
sends  for 

ball. 


And  I  purpose  in  full  great  ire 

164        to  brenn  their  clergy  in  a  fire 
&  punish  them  to  my  pay : 
sitt  downe,  Sir  Grawaine,  at  the  bord.*' 
Sir  Gawaine  answered  at  that  word, 

168  saith,  *^  nay,  that  may  not  be, 

'*  I  trow  not  a  venturous  laiight  shall 
sitt  downe  in  a  kings  hall 

aduentures  or  you  see.*  " 
172       the  King  said,  '^  Gktwaine,  faire  mot  then  fall ! 
goe  feitch  me  forth  my  tennisse  ball ; 

for  play  will  I  and  see.*' 


*  spiritualty. — ^P. 


■  hee  see. — ^P. 
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Thcj  brought  it  out  with-out  doubt ; 

176       with  it  came  a  hideous  rout 
of  Gjants  great  &  plenty  ; 
all  the  giants  were  there  then 
heire^  by  the  halfe  then  Str  Qawaine, 

180  I  tell  you  withouten  nay.' 


ThelMll 
coidm;  with 
a  hideout 
mob  of 
glanta. 


184 


There  were  17  giants  bold  of  blood, 
&  all  thought  Gawaine  but  Utle  good. 

when  they  thought  with  him  to  play, 
all  the  giants  thoughten  then 
to  haue  strucke  out  Str  Gawaines  braine. 

help  him  god  that  best  may  ! 


The  ball  of  brasse  was  made  for  the  giants  hand, 
188       There  was  noe  man  in  all  england 
were  able  to  carry  it    .     .     . 

[half  a  'page  missing,'] 


ThebaUU 
made  for 
gianta*  play. 


and  sticked  a  giant  in  the  hall  [page  43.} 

that  grysly  can  hee  grone. 
192       The  Ktn^  sayd,  "  bray'  away  this  axeltree/ 
for  such  a  boy  I  neuer  see ; 

yett  he  shalbe  assayd  better  ere  he  goe  ; 


"  Take  aw^y 
thiaazle- 
tiee. 
This  boy 
(<.  e.  the 
Turk)  is  a 
nureone;bnt 
he  shall  be 
tried  yet. 


u 


I  told  you,  soe  Mote  I  tho,^ 
196       With  the  3  aduenture,  <fe  then  no  more 
befor  me  at  this  tide." 
Then  there  stood  amongst  them  all 


Then  stood 
in  their 
midst 


*  higher. — P.  A  flouriBh  at  the  end 
of  the  e  looks  like  «,  but  is  repeated  at 
the  end  of  good,  1.  182.~-F. 

*  MS.  may.— F. 

'  brayyn,  as  baxten  her  pastjB,  Finw, 
Cathobcon.— F. 
«  ]GikBajB(£.E.T.Soc.l867,1.384): 

Gutjnge  of  aztre  &  eke  of  ston, 
Sofere  hem  |>ere  to  Tse  non ; 

VOL.   L 


Bal  and  bares  and  suche  play, 
Out  of  chjrchejoide  put  a-way. 

Cp.  "  Late  US  caste  the  stone," 
I  grante  well,  be  Sainte  Johne, 
"  Late  Qs  caste  the  exaltre^ 
Have  a  foote  before  thee. 

Fragment  of  an  Interlude  of  Robin 
Hood,  CMd:^  Ballads,  v.  429. 

'  the,  thriye. — F. 


H 
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a  fireplace 
with  huge 
ban,  and  a 
ponodg- 
wortli  of 
ooaLsand 
wood  on  it. 


a  chimney'  in  they  Kmga  hall 
200  wtth  barres  mickle  of  pride  ; 

there  was  laid  on  in  that  stond 
coales  &  wood  that  cost  a  pound, 
that  ypon  it  did  abide. 


A  giant  bids 

Oawainlift 

the  huge 

fireplace 

withhia 

hand. 


204       A  giant  bad  gawaine  assay, 

A  said,  ''  Gkbwaine,  begin  the  play  ! 

thou  knowest  best  how  it  shold  be  ; 
&  afterwards  when  thou  hast  .done, 
208       I  trow  you  shalbe  answered  soone 
either  with  boy  or  me. 
A  great  giant,  I  ynderstand, 
lift  yp  the  chimney^  with  his  hand 
212  &  sett  it  downe  againe  fairly." 


He  bids  his 
boy  (the 
Turk)  lift 
it. 


216 


Sir  Gawaine  was  neuer  soe  adread 
sith  he  was  man  on  midle  earth, 

&  cryd  on  god  in  his  thought. 
Gawaine  vnto  his  boy  can  say 
"  lift  this  chimney — ^if  you  may — 

that  is  soe  worthily  wrought." 


The  boy 
seises  it  and 
swings  it 
thrioe  round 
his  head. 


Gawaines  boy  to  it  did  leape, 
220  &  gatt  itt  by  the  bowles^  great, 

&  about  his  head  he  it  flang ; 
3^  about  his  head  he  it  swang 
that  the  coals  &  the  red  brands 

[^half  a  page  mutslng,'] 


224 


.     .     .     .     saw  of  mickle  might 
&  strong  were  in  battell. 


[!>•«•  «.J 


'  Perhaps  this  meaning  of  the  word 
chimnty,  brasier,  may  help  to  clear  up 
the  discrepancy  between  the  existence  of 
perpendicular  flues  in  England  in  the 
twelfth  century  and  the  statements  of 


writers  that  chimneys  (?  brasiers)  were 
of  late  introduction.  Domestic  Arcki- 
tecturey  p.  xvii-xviii. — F. 

'  ?  the  knobs  at  the  side  of  thebnsier. 
— F. 
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^  I  haue  slaine  them  thorrow  mj  mastery, 
&  now,  Gawaine,  I  will  slaj  thee, 
228  &  then  I  haue  slaine  all  the  flower; 

there  went  neuer  none  againe  no  tale  to  tell, 
nor  more  shalt  thon,  thoe  thou  be  fell, 
nor  none  that  longeth  to  King  Arthur.*' 


"I  hare 
alain  them, 
and  now  I 
will  slay 
thee." 


S3S       The  tarke  was  clad  innissible^  gay, 
no  man  cold  sec  him  withoaten  naj, 

he  was  cladd  in  snch  a  weede ; 
he  heard  their  talking  lesse  &  more, 
236        A  jet  he  thought  thej  shold  find  him  there 
when  they  shold  do  that  deed. 


The  Turk, 

inrMble, 

hears. 


Then  he  led  him  into  steddie^ 
werhas'  was  a  bojling  leade, 
240  &  welling  vppon  hie  :* 

&  before  it  a  giant  did  stand 
with,  an  Iron  forke  in  his  hand 
that  hideous  was  to  see. 


Gkiwalnis 
oondooted 
to  a  boiling 
caaldron, 
before 
which 
stands  a 
giant  with 
an  iron  fork. 


244        The  giant  that  looked  soe  keene 

that  before  Sir  Gfawaine  had  neuer  scene 

noe  where  in  noe  country  : 
the  King  saide  to  the  giant  thoc, 
248        "  here  is  none  but  wee  tow ; 
let  see  how  best  may  bee." 

when  the  giant  saw  Gawaines  boy  there  was, 
he  leapt  &  threw,  &  cryed  "  alas 
252  that  he  came  in  that  stead  ! '' 

Sir  Gawaines  boy  to  him  lept, 
A  with  strenght  vp  him  gett, 
A  oast  him  in  the  lead ; 


»  imriasible.— P.    ?ffa$f  for  gray. 
•  stede,  place.— P. 


The  king 
and  the 
giant 
conspire. 


The  giant 

disooTers  * 

Gawaln's 

boy, 

who  throws 

him  into  the 

lead 


— F.  •  whereas. — P. 

*  walling  up  on  high,  boiling  np,  &c. 
—P. 

u  2 
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and  holds 
him  down 
with  the 
fork. 


256       With  an  Iron  forke  made  of  Steele 

he  held  him  downe  wondorooB  weele 

till  he  was  scalded  to  the  dead, 
then  Str  Grawaine  ynto  the  King  can  saj, 
260        "  with-out  thou  wilt  agree  vnto  our  law,* 
eatein  is  all  thy  bread.^  " 


The  king 
spitBon 
Gawain— ifl 
thrown  into 

the  fire  by 
the  Turk. 


The  King  spitt  on  Grawaine  the  knight : 
with  that  the  turke  hent '  him  ypright 
264  &  into  the  fyer  him  flang, 

&  saide  to  Sir  Grawaine  at  the  last, 
"  Noe  force,^  "Master,  all  the  perill  is  past ! 
thinke  not  we  tarrie  too  longe," 

l^half  a  page  misBingJ] 


He  brings  a     268 
basin  anda 


he  tooke  forth  a  bason  of  gold 
as  an  Emperour  washe  shold, 
as  fell  for  his  degree : 


tpsgetf.] 


sword,  and 
entreats 
Gawatnto 
strike  off  his 
(the  Turk's) 
head. 


He  tooke  a  sword  of  Mettle  free, 
272        saies  *^  if  euer  I  did  any  thing  for  tliee, 
doe  for  me  in  this  stead ; 
take  here  this  sword  of  Steele 
that  in  battell  will  bite  weele, 
276  therwith  strike  of  my  head." 


Gkiwaln  says 
"  Nay." 


The  Turk        280 
urges  him. 


"  that  I  forefend !  "  said  Sir  Gawaine, 
"  for  I  wold  not  haue  thee  slaine 

for  all  the  gold  soe  red." 
**  haue  done,  Sir  Gawaine,  I  haue  no  dread, 
but  in  this  bason  let  me  bleed 

that  standeth  here  in  this  steed. 


*  probably  laye  in  orig. — ^F. 

'  you've  had  your  last  meal ;  you'll  be 
killed.  Cp.  iMdus  Coventritg,  ed.  1841, 
p.  88: 

"  He  zal  hereafter  nevyr  ete  br«de." — H. 


'  A.-S.  hentafif  to  take,  seize.  "I 
kente^  I  take  b^  vyolenoe,  or  to  catche. 
Je  happe.  This  terme  is  nat  utterly 
comen.      Palsgraye,  iuD.  1530. — F. 

*  no  matter. — ^F. 
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''  And  thou  shalt  see  a  new  play, 
284        with  helpe  of  Maiy  that  mild  majd 
that  saued  ys  from  all  dread." 
he  drew  forth  the  brand  of  Steele 
that  in  battell  bite  wold  weele, 
2S8  A  there  stroke  of  his  head. 


HedoMU 
heUaaked, 


And  when  the  blood  in  the  bason  light, 
he  stood  yp  a  stalwortht  Knight 

that  day,  I  yndertake, 
292       A  song  "  Te  denm  laadam[t£]8, 
worshipp  be  to  onr  lord  lesns 

that  saned  ys  from  all  wracke  ! 

"  A !  Siir  Grawaine !  blesed  thou  be  ! 

296        for  all  the  service  I  hane  don  thee, 
thoa  hast  well  qnitt  it  me." 
then  he  tooke  him  hj  the  hand, 
A  man  J  a  worthy  man  thej  fand 

300  that  before  they  nene[r]  see. 

He  said,  "  Sir  Gawaine,  withonten  threat 
sitt  downe  boldly  at  thy  meate, 
A I  will  eate  with  thee  ; 
304       Ladyes  all,  be  of  good  cheere, 

echo  ane  shall  wend  to  his  owne  deer 
in  all  hast  that  may  be ; 

"  first  we  will  to  King  Arthurs  hall, 
308       A  soone  after  jout  husbands  send  we  shall 
in  country  where  they  beene ; 
There  they  wold     ....     abide 

[half  a  page  mdssvng.'] 


and  up 
standsa 
stalwart 
knight,  who 
sings  the  Te 
Demn, 


and  blesses 
SirGhawain. 


They  release 

many 

woruiy 

captives, 

ladies  and 

men. 


"  Thus  we  haue  brought  17  ladys  cleere 
312        tJiat  there  were  lefl  in  great  danger, 
A  we  haue  brought  them  out." 


[pttgeM.] 


The  ladies 
are  restored 
to  thdr 
thankful 
husbands. 
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then  sent  they  for  theire  husbands  swithe, 
&  enexy  one  tooke  his  onne  wife, 
316  &  lowlje  can  they  lowte, 

And  thanked  the  2  knt^^ts  &  the  Ktr^, 
&  said  th6  wold  be  at  theire  bidding 
in  all  england  about. 


Sir  Gromer 
asksiUthur 
to  make 
Gawain 
King  of 
Man. 

Gawain 
declines  the 
hononr. 


320        Str  Gromer  kneeld  ypon  his  knee, 
saith  "  Str  Kiw^,  and  yonr  wilbe,* 
crowne  Oawaine  Kmg  of  man." 
Str  Gawaine  kneeled  downe  by, 
324        &  said  "  lord,  nay,  not  I ; 

gine  it  him,  for  he  it  wan. 


TheUng 
oonfen  it  on 
Sir  Gromer 
himself, 


"  for  I  neuer  purposed  to  be  noe  King, 
neuer  in  all  my  liuinge, 
328  whilest  I  am  a  lining  man." 

he  said,  "  Sir  Gromer,  take  it  thee, 
for  Gawaine  will  neuer  King  bee 
for  no  craft  that  I  can." 


and  thas  332 

ends  the 

talQ. 


The  Lord 
love  all  that 
enjoy  snch       336 
tale-telling! 


Thus  endeth  the  tale  that  I  of  meane,^ 
of  Arthur  &  his  knight[e]s  keene 

that  hardy  were  &  free, 
god  give  them  good  life  far  &  neere 
that  such  talking  loues  to  heere  ! 

Amen  for  Charity ! 

ffins. 


*  your  will  be. — F. 

'  macbi  or  make  mention  of;  A.-S.  mttnaiif  to  remind,  tell. — ^F. 
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This  fragment  was  printed  in  the  fourth  English'  edition  of 
the  «  Eeliques  "  (1794),  as  it  is  in  its  unadorned  state  in  the  MS., 
along  with  a  polished  version,  which  Percy  gave  in  his  first, 
nearly  thirty  years  before  (1765),  and  two  subsequent  editions, 
promising  in  each  one  the  MS.  version  to  the  public  ''some 
time  or  other.** 

Sir  Frederick  Madden  suggests  that  this  ballad  was  founded 
on  the  **  Weddynge  of  Syr  Gawen  and  Dame  Ragnell,'*  printed 
by  him  in  his  **  Syr  Gawayne,"  from  the  Eawlinson  MS.,  C.  86, 
fol.  128  b.  In  accordance  with  that  suggestion,  the  gaps  un- 
happily caused  by  the  mutilated  state  of  the  early  part  of  the 
Percy  Folio  are  filled  up  in  our  notes  from  that  version  of  the 


'  NB.  to  sapply  the  dflfects. — ^P. 

*  This  is  upon  the  same  snbject  as 
the  wife  of  Bath's  tale  in  Chancer,  from 
which  Chancer  veiy  probably  took  the 
story. — P. 

In  the  Collection  of  Scots  Poems 
written  before  1600,  entitled  Y*  Ever- 
green, by  Allan  Bamsay,  2  toL,  Edin- 
burgh 1724,*  In  Dnnbar^s  Lament  for 
the  Loss  of  the  Poets,  stanza  16*^,  are 
these  words,  speaking  of  Death : — 

^  Clerk  of  Tranent  eik  he  has  tane, 
"  That  made  the  ayentnres  of  Sir  Gawane, 

**  Sir  Gilbert  Gray  endit  has  he."  &c. 

vol  I'S  p.  138. 

Danbarf  mentions  Chaucer  4  stanzas 
before  He  comes  to  the  Author  of  Ga- 
wane;  but  this  may  not  be  on  account 
of  his  being  the  more  ancient  Bard,  but 
from  his  bong  the  more  eminent  in  his 
art,  &  by  &r  more  celebrated ;  On  tt;Aich 


account  he  begins  with  him  in  these 
Words, 

He  (Death)  has  done  petously  deyore 
The  nobil  Chawser,  of  Makkars  flowir, 
The  monk  of  Berry,  and  Gowre  all  thre, 
&c. 

St.  12,  p.  137. 

It  appears  also  from  The  Squire's 
Tale  in  Chaucer  that  these  were  old 
ballads  in  his  Time,  see  Une  109,  &c. 

"  A  strange  Imiffki 

*'Salued  the  King&  Queen  &  Lordisall 

&c    .    .     . 
"With  so  hie  reverence  and  obeisance 

&c    .     .     . 
"  That  Sir  Gawin  with  his  old  Curtesy, 
"  (Altho  he  came  again  out  of  faierye) 
"  He  could  him  nought  amendin  with  no 

word  &c    .    . — Percy. 

*  The  Dublin  1766  reprint  of  the  first 
edition  of  1765  is  not  reckoned  here. — F. 


•  ir.B.  These  ace  printed  from  a  collection 
made  1568.— P. 


t  N.B.    Dunbar  lived  in  tho  time  of  our 
Henry  T**".— P. 
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story.  The  versions  differ  greatly  in  diffuseness,  slightly  in  the 
incidents.  In  i^e  Folio,  Arthur  offers  Gawain  to  the  hag  for  a 
husband  on  condition  of  her  helping  him.  In  the  Bawlinson 
MS.  the  hag  begs  for  him,  and  Arthur  assents  only  after  a  con- 
sultation with  Grawain  himself. 

The  wonderful  "metamorphosis"  on  which  this  story  turns  is 
narrated  in  Gower's  **  Confessio  Amantis  "  as  the  story  of  Florent 
and  the  King  of  Sicily's  daughter,  taken  by  him,  as  Tyrwhit 
conjectures,  from  the  G-esta  Bomanorum,  or  some  such  col- 
lection. It  appears  again,  as  the  reader  will  remember,  in 
Chaucer's  « Wyf  of  Bathes  Tale."  "  Worked  over,"  says  Prof. 
Child,  ^'  by  some  ballad-monger  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  of 
course  reduced  to  ditch-water,  this  tale  has  found  its  way  into 
the  'CroMHi  Garland  of  Golden  Boses,'  Part  I.  p.  68  (Percy 
Society,  vol.  vi.)  *0f  a  Knight  and  a  Faire  Virgin.'"  On  a 
similar  transformation  depends  the  story  of  '^King  Henrie" 
in  Scott's  "Minstrelsy,"  edited  from  Mrs.  Brown's  MS.,  with 
corrections  from  a  recited  fragment,  and  modernised  as  "  Cour- 
teous King  Jamie"  in  Lewis's  "Tales  of  Wonder."  The 
prime  original,  says  Scott,  "  is  to  be  found  in  an  Icelandic  Saga," 
and  he  gives  a  full  quotation  from  Torfseus,  setting  forth  how 
"  Hellgius,  rex  Danise  "  admits  to  his  couch  at  her  earnest  entreaty 
'^  informe  quoddam  mulieris  simulacrum,  habitu  corporis  foedum, 
veste  squalore  obsita,  pallore,  macie,  frigorisque  tyrannide,  prope- 
modum  peremptum."  "Cum  autem  prima  luce  forte  oculos 
ultro  citroque  converteret,  eximiae  formse  virginem  lecto  re- 
ceptam  animadvertit ;  quse  statim  ipsi  placere  coepit.  Causam 
igitur  tarn  repentinse  mutationis  curiosius  indaganti  respondit 
virgo  se  unam  e  subterraneorum  hominum  genere  diris  novercali- 
bus  devotam  tam  tetra  et  execrabili  specie  quali  primo  comparuit 
damnatam,  quoad  thori  cujusdam  principis  socia  fieret,  multos 
reges  hac  de  re  sollicitasse." 

"  Teame  Wadling,"  in  v.  32,  is  a  tam  in  Inglewood  Forest,  near 
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Heskeih  in  Cumberland ;  sometimes  written  Teme  WathelyTie,  as 
in  the  "  Awntyrs  of  Arthure  at  the  Teme  Wathelyne,"  printed 
in  Madden's  "  Syr  Grawayne."  Sir  Steven,  mentioned  in  v,  115, 
"  does  not,''  says  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  "  occur  in  the  Kound 
Table  romances." 

Banier,  in  y.  120,  is  probably,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
a  mistake  for  Beduer  the  King's  Constable,  Tennyson's  Bedivere. 
Bore  is  Bors  de  G-auves  (or  Graunes),  brother  of  Lionel.  Crarrett 
18  Gareth  or  Gaheriet,  Sir  Gawain's  younger  brother. 

For  the  contrast  between  Sir  Gtiwain  and  Sir  Kay,  already 
alluded  to  in  the  last  Introduction,  compare  Chaucer's  "  Romaunt 
of  the  Rose  "  (ed.  Morris,  v.  6,  p.  68, 1.  2205-10) : 

It  is  no  worshipe  to  mysseje. 
Thou  maiflt  exiflample  take  of  Keje 
That  was  some  time  for  mysseijng 
Hated  bothe  of  old  and  jong 
As  fer  as  QtLwejn  the  worthy 
Was  preised  for  his  curtesie. 

and  « the  Squyeres  Tale,"  v.  10, 403- 1 1,  ed.  Wright,  p.  1 08,  col.  2, 
V.  2,  p.  357, 1.  81-9,  ed.  Morris : 

This  strannge  knight  that  cam  thus  sodeynly.    .    . 

Salued  the  kyng  and  queen,  and  lordes  alle 

By  ordre  as  they  seten  into  halle, 

With  so  heigh  reyerens  and  obseryaunce, 

As  wel  in  speche  as  in  coutynaunce, 

That  Gfaweyn  with  his  olde  curtesye 

(They  he  were  come  again  oat  of  fayrye) 

]Ne  oouthe  him  nought  amende  with  no  word. 

and  the  "  Roman  de  Merlin : "  "  Si  keux  est  felon  et  denature." 


KiNGB  Arthur  hues  in  merry  Carleile,  ^  ^*^"' 

A  seemely  is  to  see,  Oariiaie, 

A  there  he  hath  with  him  Qqueene  Qenever, 
4         tJiat  bride  soe  bright  of  blee. 
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And  there  be  hath  wt  th  Queene  Genever, 
that  bride  soe  bright  in  bower, 

<fe  all  hifl  barons  about  him  stoode 
that  were  both  stiffe  and  stowre. 


keeping  a 

merry 

Cbristmaa. 


The  King  kept  a  rojaU  Christmasse 
of  mirth  &  great  honor, 
11      &  when  ^ 

[^half  a  page  missing,  m  which  Arthur,  to  avoid  fighting  a 
Baron  at  Teams  Wadling,  asks  whai  his  ra/nsom  will  he. 
The  Baron  answers:'] 


16 


20 


25 


80 


3ft 


*  To  fill  np  the  gap  take  the  following 
from  UU  Weddynge  of  Sir  Gawen  and 
Dame  RaaneUf  printed  from  the  Bodleian 
MS.  Rawlinson,  c.  86,  fol.  128  back,  &c 
bj  Sir  F.  Madden  in  his  Syr  Gawayjie, 
p.  297  b.     Some  of  the  MS.  contractions 
are  expanded  here.    The  marks  over  m 
and  n,  and  the  overline  commas  after  d, 
/,  k,  &c.  may  mean  a  final  e.  The  barred 
A,  printed  he  here,  when  followed  by  t, 
is  printed  htf,  except  in  the  plural  hies, 
when  it  is  not  represented. 
On  huntyng  he  was  in  Ingleswod*, 
Withtf  alle  his  bold'  knyghtM  good', — 
Nowe  herken  to  my  speUie. 
The  kyng  was  sett  att  his  tresty Ik-tree, 
With«  his  bowe  to  sle  the  wylde  yen^re, 
And'  hys  Iordf«  were  sett  hym  besyde ; 
As  the  kyng  stode,  then  was  he  ware 
Where  a  greatt  hsftt  was  and'  a  fi&yre, 
And'  forth«  fast  dyd'  he  glyde. 
The  hartt  was  in  a  braken  feme, 
And'  hard'  the  hound«9,  and'  stode  fulls 

derne : 
Alle  that  sawe  the  kyng ; — 
"  Hold'  you  stylk,  eu«ry  man, 
And'  I  WOII0  goo  my  self,  yf  I  can, 
With«  craft  of  stalkyng." 
The  kyng  in  hys  hand'  toke  a  bowe, 
And'  wodmanly  he  stowpyd'  lowe. 
To  stalk'  ynto  that  dere ; 
When  that  he  caffi  the  dere  fulls  nere. 
The  dere  lept  fortlie  into  a  brere, 
And  ener  the  kyng  went  nere  &  nere. 
So  kyng  Arthure  went  a  srhyle, 


After  the  dere,  I  trowe,  half  a  myle. 

And'  no  man  withe  hym  went ; 

And'  att  the  last  to  the  dere  he  lett  fljt*,   io 

And'  smote  hym  sore  and'  sewerly, 

Suche  grace  God'  hym  sent. 

Doun  the  dere  tumblyd'  so  deron. 

And'  fells  into  a  sreatt  brake  of  feroS, 

The  kyng  folowya  fulls  fiust ;  45 

Anon  the  kyng  boths  ferce  &  fells 

Was  withs  t£e  dere,  and'    dyd'  hym 

s^rrell*,* 
And'  after  the  grasse  he  taste. 
As  the  kyng  was  withs  the  dere  alone, 
Streyght«  ther  cam  to  hyffi  a  quaynt  giome,   fto 
Armyd'  wells  and'  sure ; 
A  knyghts  fulls  strong,  and'  of  greatt 

myghts, 
And    grymly  wordss  to   the   kyng  he 

sayd',— 
*  Wells  i-mett,  kyng  Arthour ! 
Thou  hast  me  done  wrong  many  a  yere,     K 
And'  wofully  I  shalls  quy tte  the  here^ 
I  hold  thy  lyfe-days  nyghs  done ; 
Thou  hast  geyyn  my  lands«,  in  certayn, 
With«  greatt  wrong  ynto  sir  Gawen; 
Whate  sayest  thou,  kyng  alone  ?  "  60 

"  Syr  knyghts,  whate  is  thy  name,  with^ 

honour?" 
"  Syr  kyng,"  he  sayd,'  "  Grom^rsomsr 

JOUKT, 

I  tells  the  nowe  withs  ryghte." — 

*'  A,  sir  Gromsrsomsr  I  bethynk'  the  wellf , 

To  sle  me  here  honour  getyst  thou  no  o« 

dells; 
fie-tJiynk'  the  thou  artt  a  knyghts. 


*  aervc  well«  ?— P.  Madden. 
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15 


'*  And  bring  me  word  what  thing  it  is 

that  a  woman  most  desire, 
this  shalbe  thj  ransome,  Arthur,"  he  sajes, 

^'  for  He  haue  noe  other  hier." 


[page  47.] 


"And  for 
nuiflom 
bring  me 
word  what 
is  the  great 
desire  of 
women.'* 


19 


King  Arthur  tlien  held  vp  his  hand 
according  thene  as  was  the  law ; 

he  tooke  his  leane  of  the  baron  there, 
A  homward  can  lie  draw. 


Arthur 
agrees  to 
these  terms, 


23 


And  when  he  came  to  Merry  Garlile, 

to  his  chamber  he  is  gone, 
&  ther  came  to  him  his  Cozen  Sir  Gawaine 

as  be  did  make  his  mono. 


and  goes 
back  to 
OarUsle, 
moaning. 


And  there  came  to  him  his  cozen  Sir  Gawaine 

that  was  a  cnrteons  knight, 
"  wby  sigb  yon  soe  sore,  vnckle  Arthur,"  he  said, 

"  or  who  hath  done  thee  vnright  ?  " 


31 


"  O  peace,  O  peace,  thou  gentle  Gawaine, 

that  faire  may  thee  beffall, 
for  if  thou  knew  my  sighing  soe  deepe, 

thou  wold  not  memaile  att  all ; 


Arthur  tells 
Gawain 


ro 


itt. 


7i 


80 


Yf  thou  ale  me  nowe  in  thjs  case, 
AUe  knjg^tef  WOII0  reftue  the  in  entry 

plaor. 
That  shame  shall^  neu^r  the  froo ; 
Lett  be  th^  wylle,  and  folowe  wytt, 
And'  that  is  amys  I  shall^  amend'  it 
And'  thou  wolt,  or  that  I  goo." 
**  Nay  "  sayd*  sir  Giom«r8om0r,  * '  by  henyn 

kyngi 
So   shalt  thoa    nott   skape,    witheoute 

lesyng; 
I  haue  the  nowe  att  ayayll^; 
Yf  I   shold'  lett  the   thus  goo  with^ 

mokery, 
Anoder  tyme  thou  wolt  me  defye, 
Of  that  I  shall^  nott  faylU." 
Now  sayd'  the  kyng,  "  so  God'  me  sauo, 
Sare  my  lyfe,  and'  whate  thou  wolt  crave 


I  shalk  now  graunt  itt  the  ; 

Shame  thou  shalt  haue  to  sle  me  in 

venere, 
Thou  annyd',  and  I  dothyd'  butt  in 

grene,  parde." 
"  Alle  thys  shall^  nott  help  the,  sekyrly, 
For  I  WOII0  nother  lond'  ne  gold'  truly,      85 
Butt  yf  thou  graunt  me  att  a  eertayn  day, 
8uche  as  I  shalle  sett,  and'  in  thys  same 

araye." 
"Yes,"  sayd'  the  kyng,  "lo!  here  my 

hand'." 
**Ye,  butt  a-byde,  kyng,  and*  here  me 

a  stound'. 
Fyrst  thow  shalt  swere,  ypon  my  swoid'   90 

bioun, 
To  shewe  me  att  thy  cdmyng  whate 

wemen  loye  best  in  feld'  and'  town  ; 
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of  his 

enoounter 

with  the 

Baron 

atTeame 

Wadling, 


"  fibr  when  I  came  to  teame  wadling, 

a  bold  barron  tliere  I  fand,^ 
with,  a  great  clnb  vpon  his  backe, 
35         standing  stiffe  and  strong ; 

"  And  he  asked  me  wether  I  wold  fight, 

or  ^  from  him  I  shold  begone, 
o[r]  else  '  I  mnst  him  a  ransome  pay 
89         &  soe  depart  him  from. 


and  that  to 
get  off  fight- 
inghlm, 


he  must 
find  out. 


by  New 
Year's  Day, 


what  a  wo- 
man most 
deefree. 


"  To  fight  with  him  I  saw  noe  cause, 

methonght  it  was  not  meet, 
for  he  was  stiffe  &  strong  with-all, 
43         his  strokes  were  nothing  sweete ; 

"  Therefor  this  is  my  ransome,  Grawaine, 

I  onght  to  him  to  pay, 
I  must  come  againe,  as  I  am  swome, 
47         vpon  the  New  yeers  day. 

"  And  I  must  bring  him  word  what  thing  it  is  *  " 
[^half  a  page  missing.'} 


*  fonde. — P.  ■  i,e.  e'er. — P. 

*  or  else. — ^P. 

*  Sir  Gawen  and  Dame  RagwU  oon- 
tinaes: 

Whatevemen  desjren  moeto,  ingoodfaye, 
My  Ijf  els  shold'  I  lese  *  ; 
175  This  othtf  I  made  ynto  that  knjght^ 
And'  that  I  shold'  neuar  telk  itt  to  no 

wights, 
Of  thys  I  myghte  nott  chese. 
And'  also  I  shold'  com  in  none  oder 

araye, 
Bnt  euyn  as  I  was  the  same  daye ; 
180     And'  yf  I  faylyd'  of  myne  answere, 
I  wott  I  shal  be  slayn  lyght^  there. 
Blame  me  nott  thought  I  be  a  wofuUtf 

man, 
Alle  thys  is  my  drede  and'  fere." 


"  Ye,  sir,  make  good'  chere, — 

Lett  make  your  hors  redy  i85 

To  rrde  into  strannge  contrey ; 

And  eiiffr  vher  as  ye  mete  owther  man  or 

woman,  in  faye, 
Ask'  of  theym  whate  thay  therto  saye. 
And'  I  shaU«  also  ryde  a  noder  waye. 
And'  enquere  of  euery  man  and'  woman,   190 

and'  gett  whatt  I  may 
Of  eu^ry  man  and'  womans  answere, 
And'  in  a  boke  I  shalk  theym  wiyte.** 
"  I  grannt,"  sayd'  the  kyng  as-tyte, 
"  Ytt  is  welk  advysed,  Gawen  the  good', 
Evyn  by  the  holy  rood' ! " —  19S 

Sone  were  theyf  both«  redy, 
Gkiwen  and'  the  kyng,  wyttexly. 
The  kyng  rode  on  way,  and'   Gawen 

anoder. 


•  levc,  MS,—U, 


t  the,  JTA— H. 
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52 


Then  king  Arthnr  drest^  him  for  to  ryde  [ptgo  48.]   Arthnr  aeu 

.  i_     forth  to 

in  one  see  ncn  array  fnini  his 

toward  the  fore-said  Teame  wadling, 
that  he  might  keepe  his  day. 


in6iit. 


56 


And  as  he  rode  over  a  more, 
hee  see  a  lady  where  shee  sate 

betwixt  an  oke  &  a  greene  hoUen  ^  : 
She  was  cladd  in  red  scarlett. 


CrcMsinga 
moor,  he 
sees  a  very 
hideous 
Udy, 


60 


Then  there  ^  as  shold  haue  stood  her  month, 

then  there  was  sett  her  eye, 
the  other  was  in  her  forhead  fast 

the  way  that  she  might  see. 


with  one 
eye  instead 
of  hermouth, 


64 


Her  nose  was  crooked  &  tumd  outward, 
her  mouth  stood  foule  a- wry  ; 

a  worse  formed  lady  than  shee  was, 
neuer  man  saw  with  his  eye. 


and  a 
crooked  nose. 


Ajid  eufr  enqnyred'  of  man,  woman,  and' 

other, 
sijo  Wh&te  wemen  desjted'  moste  derc. 

Somme  sayd    they  loryd'  to  be  welle 

Eis,yd\ 
Somme  aayd'  they  loTjd'  to  be  fayre 

prayed'; 
Somme  sayd*  they  loTyd"  a  lusty  man 
That  in  theyr  armya  can  dypp'  them 

and'  kysse  them  than  ; 
204  Somme  savd'  one,  somme  sayd'  other ; 
And'  flo  nad'   Gawen  getyn  many  an 


By  that  Gawen  had'  geten  whate  he 

maye. 
And*  come  agayn  by  a  certeyn  daye, 
Syr  G«wen  had*  goten  answerys  so  many 
210  That  had*  made  a  boke  greatt,  wytterly, 
To  the  ooorte  he  cam  agayn. 
By  that  was  the  hyng  comyn  withe  hys 

boke. 


And*  eyther  ori  others  pamplett    dyd' 

loke, — 
"  Thys  may  nott  feyd**,'*  sayd'  Gawen. 
"  By  God'/'  sayd'  the  kyng,  "  I  drede  me   315 

sore! 
I  cast  me  to  seke  a  lytelle  more 
In  Yngleswod'  Forest; 
I  hane  butt  a  monethe  to  my  day  sett, 
I  may  happen  on  somme  good*  tyd^oigeff 

tohytt; 
Thys  thynkythe  me  nowe  best."  MO 

"  Do  as  ye  list,"  then  Gawen  sayd', 
"  What  so  ener  ye  do  I  hold  me  payd', 
Hy tt  is  good'  to  be  spyrryng ; 
Doute  you   nott,  lord',  ye  shalle  welk 

spede, 
Sume  of  yottr  sawes  shalltf  help  att  nede,   nft 
Els  itt  were  yll«  lykyng." 


*  1.  f .  addrest. — P. 
«  holly.— P. 


•  where.— P. 


•  layllc?    avftU.— F. 
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68^ 


To  haJch  ^  vpon  him,  King  Arthnr, 

thiB  lady  was  fall  faine, 
but  King  Arthur  had  forgott  his  lesson, 

what  he  shold  say  againe. 


SheaakB 
"Who  are 
yoa?    Foar 
not  me. 


72 


"  What  knight  art  thou,"  the  lady  sayd,^ 

"  that  will  not  speak  to  me  ? 
Of  me  be  thou  nothing  dismayd 

tho  I  be  vgly  to  see ; 


PerhapBl 
may  Baocour 
yoa." 


76 


for  I  haue  halched  you  curteouslye, 

&  you  wiU  not  me  againe, 
yett  I  may  happen  Sir  Knight,"  shee  said, 

"  to  ease  thee  of  thy  paine." 


"Sucooorme 
and  Gawain 
shall  marry 
you." 


80 


"  Giue  thou  ease  me,  lady,"  he  said, 

or  helpe  me  any  thing, 
thou  shalt  have  gentle  Gfawaine,  my  cozen, 

&  marry  him  with  a  ring." 


"  Why,  if  I  help  thee  not,  thou  noble  King  Arthur, 
Of  thy  owne  hearts  desiringe, 
83     of  gentle  Gawaine  ' " 

[/iaZ/  a  page  missmg,'] 


^  ?  take  by  the  hols  or  neck,  salute. — ^F. 

*  the  d  and  curl  after  it  may  be  meant 
for  M,  «  sayee."— F. 

'  Sir  Gawen  and  Dame  BagneU  does 
not  make  Arthur  dispose  of  Gawen  in  so 
unceremonious  a  way  as  our  ballad  does. 
It  makes  him  first  refuse  the  hag's  offer, 
and  ride  home  and  tell  Gfawen  what  he  has 
done.  Gawen  offers  at  once  to  many  her : 

and'  she  were  the  moste  fowlyst  wyght« 
That  eu^  men  myght«  se  with«  syght^. 

Arthur  accepts  the  offer,  returns  to  the 
hag,  tells  her  Gawen  will  marry  her, 


and  asks  her  for  the  answer  she  has 
promised  him.    This  it  is  : 

"Syr,"   quod'  dame    RagneUe,    "nowe   406 

shalt  thou  knowe 
Whate  women  desyren  moste,  of  higfa« 

and'  lowe, 
From  this  I  WOII0  not  yaraye. 
Summe  men  sayn,  we  desyre  to  be  fayre, 
Also  we  desyre  to  haue  repayre  410 

Of  diu0fse  straunge  men  ; 
Also  we  loue  to  haue  lust  in  bed*. 
And'  often  we  desyre  to  wed', 
Thus  ye  men  nott  ken.* 


»  Sic,  MS, 


J 
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Ill 


And  when  lie  came  to  the  teame  wadling  [page  49.] 

the  baron  there  cold  he  finde,^ 
with  a  great  weapon  on  his  backe, 
87         standing  stiffe  and  stronge. 

And  then  he  tooke  king  Arthurs  letters  in  his  hands 

&  awaj  he  cold^  them  fling, 
iD  then  he  pnld  out  a  good  browno  sword, 
91  A  cryd  himselfe  a  King. 

And  he  sayd,*  "  I  have  thee  &  thy  land,  Arthur, 

to  doe  as  it  pleaseth  me, 
far  this  is  not  thy  ransome  sore, 
05  therfore  yeeld  thee  to  me." 

And  then  bespoke  him  Noble  Arthnr, 

&  bad  him  hold  his  hand,^ 
*'  &  gine  me  leaue  to  speake  my  mind 
99  in  defence  of  all  my  land." 

He  ^  said  "  as  I  came  oyer  a  More, 

I  see  a  lady  where  shee  sate 
betweene  an  oke  &  a  green  hoUen ; 
103        shee  was  clad  in  red  Scarlett ; 


At  the  tarn 
be  finde  the 
Beion, 


who  think* 

Arthur 

cannot 

prodnoethe 

ransom  or 

answer, 


and  claims 
him  and  his 
land. 


Arthur  bldg 
Mm  wait  a 
bit, 


41S  Yett  we  deeyre  a  noder  man^r  thyng, 
To  be  holden  nott  o1d\  bat  £resshe  and' 

yong; 
Withtf  flatrjng,  and'  glo^ng,  and'  qnajnt 

gyn» 

So  je  men  may  ts  wemen  eiur  wyn. 
Of  whate  ye  woUe  crsTe. 
4J0  Ye  goo  folltf  njae,  I  wolle  nott  lye, 

Bott  there  is  one  thyng  is  alle  onre 

lantasye, 
And'  that  nowe  shalltf  ye  knowe ; 
We  desyren  of  men,  aboue  alle  man^r 

thyng, 
To  hane  the  soo^reynte,  wit^onte  lesyng, 
Of  aUe,  bothtf  hygh^  and'  lowe. 
ForwherewehauesonsreyntealleiB  ouiys, 
Thought  a  knyghU  be  nen^  so  ferys, 
And'  en^  the  mastry  wynne ; 
Of  the  moete  manlyest  is  onre  desyre, 
To  hane  the  souereynte  of  snche  a  syre, 
Snehe  is  cure  cmfte  and'  gynne. 


Hi 


430 


Therfore  wend',  sir  kyng,  on  thy  way, 
And'  telU  that  knyght^,  as  I  the  saye, 
That  itt  is  as  we  desyren  moste ; 
He  wol  be  wroth^  and'  ynsouffht^, 
And'  corse  her  fast  that  itt  me  taught^, 
For  his  labonre  is  lost. 
Go  forth^,  sir  kyng,  and'  hold'  promyse, 
For  thy  lyfe  is  sure  nowe  in  alle  wyse. 
That  dare  I  well«  yndertake." 
The  kyng  rode  forthtf  a  greatt  shake, 
As  fast  as  he  myghte  gate, 
Thorowe  myre,  more,  and'  fenne. 
Where  as  the  place  was  sygnyd'  and'  sett 
then. 

*  he  fonde.— P.    In  MS.  fimde.— F. 
«  did.— P. 

'  the  <2  and  final  curl  may  be  meant 
for  es,  *'  sayes." — ^F. 

*  there  is  a  tag  to  the  d,  as  if  for  s. — F. 

*  MS.  "  the  "  altered  to  He.— -F. 


435 


440 


444 
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thenglTeB 
ttaeaniwer: 
"  a  woman 
will  haya 
herwiU." 


The  Baron 
cuneflthe 
lady  (bis 
giBter,  It 
tonu  oat). 


"  And  she  sajs  '  a  woman  will  have  her  will, 

&  this  is  all  her  cheef  desire ' : 
doe  me  right,  as  thon  art  a  baron  of  sckill, 
107        this  is  thj  ransome  A  all  thy  hjerJ 


» 


He  sajes  "  an  earlj  yeng^eance  light  on  her  ! 

she  walkes  on  yonder  more  ; 
it  was  mj  sister  that  told  thee  this ; 
111        &  she  is  a  misshappen  hore  ! 

'^  But  heer  He  make  mine  ayow  ^  to  god 

to  doe  her  an  enill  tnme, 
for  an  euer  I  maj  ihate  fowle  theefe  get[t], 
116        in  a  fyer  I  will  her  bume."  * 

[ahoui  nine  stanzas  missing.'} 


A  company 
of  knights, 
riding  oat 
with  tho 
King  and 
Sir  Gawaln, 


119 


THE  2?  PART.' 

iSiR:  Lancelott  &  Sir  Steven  bold 
they  rode  with  them  ^  that  day, 

and  the  formost  of  the  company 
there  rode  the  steward  Kay 


[Pi«eM.] 


*  my  vow. — ^P. 

'  Sir  Gawen  and  Dame  Ragneli  goes 
on: 

476  For  that  was  my  suster  dame  Bagnelle, 
That  old'  scott,  God'  gere  her*  shame 
Ell^«  had'  I  made  the  fulle  tame, 
Nowe  haae  I  lost  moche  traTajlU. 
Go  where  thou  wolt,  kyng  Arthoure, 
481   For  of  me  thou  maiste  be  eu^r  surei 
Alas  I  that  I  enar  se  this  day ; 
Nowe  welle  I  wott,  myne  enime  thou 

wolt  be, 
And'  att  suche  a  pryk'  shallf  I  neuer  gett 
the, 
486  My  song  may  be  welltf-awaye ! " 

"No,"  sayd'  the  kyng,  "that  make  I 

warraunt. 
Some  hamys  I  woll«  haue  to  make  me 

defendaunt. 
That  make  I  God'  avowel 


In  suche  a  plyght«  shallt  thou  neu^r  me 

fynde, 
And'  yf  thou  do,  lett  me  beta  and*  bynde,   490 
As  is  for  thy  best  prouf.f" 
*'Nowe   haue   good'   day,"    sayd'    sir 

GfromM*, 
"Farewell,"    sayd'   sir    Aithoure,  "so 

mott  I  the, 
I  am  glad'  I  haue  so  sped'.** — 

The  poem  goes  on  with — 

King  Arthoure  tumyd'  hys  hors  into  the  495 

playn, 
And'  sone  he  mett  with  dame  Bagnell' 

agayn 
In  Uie  same  place  and'  stede : 

and  then  has  the  long  passage  printed 
as  a  note  to  L- 160  here,  pp.  114-116. — F. 

'  in  the  left  margin  of  the  MS. — ^F. 
*  qu.  him. — P. 


*  he,  MS, 


t  prow? 
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113 


Soe  did  Bur  Banier  &  Str  Bore, 

Sfr  Gkurett  with,  them  soe  gay, 
806  did  Sir  Tristeraxn  ^Aat  gentle  knight^ 
123        to  the  forrest  fresh  &  gay. 


And  when  he  came  to  the  greene  forrest, 

yndemeath  a  greene  holly  tree 
their  sate  that  lady  in  red  scarlet 
127        that  ynseemly  was  to  see. 


meet  the 
hag. 


Sir  Kay  heheld  this  Ladys  face, 

&  looked  yppon  her  smire,^ 
**  whosoener  kisses  this  lady,"  he  sayes 
131        "of  his  kisse  he  stands  in  feare.'' 


SfrEay 
does  not 
fancy  her 
toUas. 


Sir  K&j  beheld  the  lady  againe, 

&  looked  ypon  her  snont, 
"  whosoeuer  kisses  this  lady,"  he  saies, 
135        *'  of  his  kdsse  he  stands  in  doubt.^" 


a 


Peace  cozen  Kay,"  then  said  Sir  Grawaine, 
"  amend  thee  of  thy  Kfe ; 
for  there  is  a  knight  amongst  vs  all 
139        that  must  marry  her  to  his  wife." 


Sir  Gawain 
bidfl  him  be 
qniet,  for 
one  of  them 
must  have 
her  to  wife. 


"  What !  wedd  her  to  wiffe  1  "  then  said  Sir  Kay,  sir  Kay 

w     xv     J*      n  says  he  had 

*'  in  the  dinells  name  anon,  rather 

,  _  perish  than 

gett  me  a  wine  where-ere  1  may,  it  should  be 

he. 

143        for  I  had  rather  be  shaine  '  !  " 


Then  some  tooke  vp  their  hawkes  in  hast, 

&  some  tooke  vp  their  hounds, 
A  some  sware  they  wold  not  marry  her 
147        for  Citty  nor  for  towne. 


The  others 
are  of  the 
Bame  mind. 


*  ?  awire  is  neck.    A.-S.  wnirian  is  to  •  ?  for  shent,   slaine  or  shamed.— F. 
smear,  and  Miirtt  is  fat,  grease,  butter. — F.      '  Fm  sure  she  shall  be  none.'  qu. — P. 

*  fear.--F. 
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Arthur 
reppOTw  bis 
kirighto. 


And  then  be-spake  him  Noble  "king  Arthur, 
&  sware  there  hj  this  day, 
150        "  for  a  litle  foole  sight  &  misliking  ^ 

\_half  a  pdge  missing,'] 


>  To  fill  up  the  gap,  take  the  following 
long  passage  ftom  Sir  Gawen  and  Dame 
Ragnell,  though  it  follows  at  once  the 
lines  given  in  the  last  extract : 

498   ''Syr  kyng,  I  am  glad'  ye  haae  sped' 
welle, 
I  told'  howe  itt  wold'  be,  euery  dellc ; 
600   Nowe  hold'  that  ye  haue  hyghte ; 

Syn  I  haue  sauyd'  your  lyf ,  and'  none 

other, 
Gawen  must  me  wed',  sir  Arthoure, 
That  is  a  full«  gentilltf  knyght^." 
"No,  lady,  that  I  yon  hight«  I  shalk 
not  fayutf ; 
SOA   So  ye  wol  be  rulyd'  by  my  cowncelk, 
Your  will0  then  shalle  ye  haue." 
"  Nay,  sir  kyng,  nowe  WOII0  I  nott  soo, 
.    Openly  I  wol  be  weddyd'  or  I  parte  the 
froo, 
'EAles  shame  WOII0  ye  haue. 
A 10   Ryde  before,  and'  I  WOII0  com  after 
Vnto  thy  courte,  sir  kynge  Arthoure, 
Of  no  man  I  WOII0  shame ; 
Be-thynk*  you  howe  I  haue  sauyd'  yotor 

lyf, 

Therfor  with«  me  nowe  shall^  ye  nott 
stryfe, 
615   For  and'  ye  do,  ye  be  to  blame." 
The  kyng  of  her  had'  greatt  shame. 
But  foT&e  she  rood',  thought  he  were 

grevyd'; 
Tyll«  they  cam  to  £arlyle  forthe  they 

meTyd'. 
In  to  the  courte  she  rode  hym  by, 
530   For  no  man  wold'  she  spare;  securly 
Itt  likyd'  the  kynff  Mle  ylltf. 
Alle  the  contraye  nad'  wonder  greatt 
Fro  whens  she  com,  that  foule  vnswete; 
They  sawe  neuer  of  so  fowll«  a  thyng. 
636  In  to  the  hall^  she  went,  in  certen : 

"Arthoure    kyng,    lett   fetche    me   str 

Gaweyn, 
Before  the  knyght««,  alle  in  hying. 
That  I  may  nowe  be  made  sekyr. 
In  welle  and'  wo,  trowith«  plyght«  vs 
togeder 
MO   Before  alle  thy  chyvaby ; 

This  is  your  graunt,  lett  se,  haue  done, 


Sett  forth«  sir  Gawen,  my  lore,  anon. 

For  longer  tairing  kepe  nott  I." 

Then  cam  forthe  sir  Gh&wen  the  knyght^  ; 

"  Syr,  I  am  redy  of  that  I  you  hyght^-,        w» 

Alle  forwards  to  fulfyll^ ; " 

"  Godhauem^rcy,"  sayd'  dame  Bagnell^ 

then, 
"  For  thy  take  I  wold'  I  were  a  fajre 

woman. 
For  thou  art  of  so  good'  wylle." 
Ther  sir  Gawen    to    her   his  trowthf    mo 

plyffht*. 
In  weUtf  and'  in  woo,  as  he  was  a  trae 

knyght«. 
Then  was  dame  Ragnell^  fayn ; 
"Alas  I "  then  sayd' dame  Gaynocrr; 
So  sayd'  alle  the  ladyes  in  her  bower. 
And'  wept  for  sir  Gawen.  54.'* 

"Alas!"  then  sayd'  both^  kyng  and* 

knyght«, 
That  eu^  he  shold'  wed'  suche  a  wyghtr ! 
She  was  so  fowlls  and'  horyble ; 
She  had'  two  tethf  on  eu^ry  syde, 
As  borys  tusk^«,  I  WOII0  nott  nyde,  i^ 

Of  lengthe  a  large  handfullf . 
The  one  tusk'  went  up,  and  the  other 

donn; 
A  mowth«  fiUk  wyde,  and'  fowUe  igrowru 
With«  grey  heiys  many  on ; 
Her  lypp^f  lay  lumprya'  on  her  chyn,  6^ 

Nek'  forsothe  on  her  was  none  iseen. 
She  was  a  lothly  on ! 
She  wold'  nott  be  weddyd'  in  no  man<r. 
Butt  there  were  made  a  krye  in  alle  the 

shyre, 
Both0  in  town  and'  in  borowe;  &t, « 

Alle  the  ladyes  nowe  of  the  lond'. 
She  lett  kiy  to  coft  to  hand', 
To  kepe  that  biydalle  thorowe. 
So  itt  befylle  after  on  a  daye, 
That  ma^ed'  shold'  be  thatfowlk  [ladj]    54^ 
Vnto  sir  Gaweyn ; 

The  daye  was  comm  the  daye  shold'  be, 
Therof  the  ladyes  had'  greatt  pitey, 
"  Alas ! "  then  gan  they  sayn. 
The  queen  prayd'  dame  Ragnelle,  sekerly,   ;;:  > 
To  be  maryed*  in  the  momyng  erly 
As  piyraly  as  we  may ; 
"  Nay,"  she  sayd',  "  by  heryn  kyng ! 
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Then  shee  said  "choose  thee,  gentle  Oawaine,  [pugefti.]  Gawain's 

tmth  as  I  doe  say,  whetho-  he 

wether  thou  wilt  haue  me  in  this  liknesse  her  foui  bv 

154        in  the  night  or  else  in  the  day."  ^°' 


That  wolltf  I  ueoer,  for  no  thyng, 

57-1  For  onghte  that  je  can  saye. 
I  wol  be  weddyd'  alio  openlj, 
For  withf  the  kyns  siiche  oovemm  nt  made 

I, 
I  patt  yon  onte  of  dowte ; 
I  woUb  nott  to  chnrcfa^  tylls  hi^i«  masse 
tnne, 

<'so  And*  in  the  open  halle  I  WOII0  dyne, 
In  myddys  of  alle  the  rowte.** 
"  I  am  greed',"  sayd'  dune  Qajncur, 
"  Bntt  me  wold'  thynk*  more  honour, 
And  your  worshypp'  moete ; " — 

:i&   (4  Ye,  as  for  that,  lady,  God'  yon  sane. 
This  daye  my  irorshypp'  wolk  I  hane, 
I  telk  you  withonte  hoste." 
S3ie  made  her  redy  to  church^  to  fare. 
And'  alle  the  Stat««  that  there  ware. 

690   Syrs,  withonte  lesyng, 

She  was  arayd*  in  the  richest  man^r,    . 
More  freesher  than  dame  Gaynovr. 
Her  arayment  was  worth  i\j  m*'  mark' 
Of  good'  red'  nobles  styff  and'  stark', 

^i   So  rychely  she  was  begon; 

For  alle  her  rayment  she  bare  the  belU 
Of  fowlnesse,  that  en^r  I  hard'  tellf. 
So  fowlk  a  sowe  aawe  nen^r  man. 
For  to  make  a  shortt  conclusion, 

600   When  she  was  weddyd',  they  hyed'  theyfi 
home; 
To  mete  alle  they  went ; 
This  fowlk  lady  bygan  the  high«  dese ; 
She  was  fnllf  foulLf ,  and'  nott  curteys, 
So  sayd*  they  alle,  verament. 

605  When  the  struyce  cam  her  before. 
She  eie  as  moche  as  yj.  that  ther  wore, 
That  m«rvaylyd'  many  a  man ; 
Her  naylys  were  long  ynchys  iij*, 
Therwithi^  she  breke  her  mete  vngoodly, 

CIO   Therfore  she  ete  alone. 

She  ette  iij*.  capons,  and'  also  cnrlues  iij*. 
And'  greatt  bake  met«s  she  ete  vp,  patde, 
Al  men  therof  had'  m^rvayllf ; 
Ther  was  no  mete  cam  her  before, 

615   Bott  she  ete  itt  vp,  lesse  and'  more, 
That  praty  fbwlltf  dameseUtf. 
Ahe  men  then  that  ener  her  sawe, 


Bad'  the  devill^  her  bonys  gnawe, 

Bothe  knyghttf  and  squyre. 

So  she  ete  tyll^  mete  was  done,  <30 

Tyll^   they   drewe   clothes,   and'    had' 

wasshen, 
As  is  th%  gyse  and'  maner. 
Meny  men  wold'  speke  of  diu^rse  Sfmice, 
I  trowe  ye  may  wete  inowghf  ther  was, 
Bothtf  of  tame  and'  wylde ;  esA 

In  King  Arthours  courte  ther  was  no 

wontt 
That  myghte  be  gotten  with«  mannys 

bond', 
Noder  in  forest  ne  in  feld'. 
Ther  wer  mynstrall^f  of  diaerse  contrey 


[A  Uafhert  w  wanting^ 


630 


"  A,  wir  Gawen,  syn  I  hane  yon  wed', 
Shewe  me  your  cortesy  in  bed', 
Withtf  ryghttf  itt  may  nott  be  denyed'. 
I-wyse,  sir  G^wen,"  that  lady  sayd', 
"  And'  I  were  fayre,  ye  wold'  do  a  noder 

brayd' 
Bntt  of  wedlok'  ye  take  no  hed' ;  685 

Yett  for  Arthours  sake,  kysse  me  att  the 

leste, 
I  pray  you  do  this  att  my  request, 
Lett  se,  howe  ye  can  spede." 
hir  GaweS  sayd*,  "  I  WOII0  do  more 
Then  for  to  kysse,  and'  God'  before ! ;         mo 
He  tumyd*  hym  her  Tntills ; 
He  sawe  her  the  fSayrest  creature. 
That  eu^  he  sawe  withoute  mesure ; 
She  sayd',  "  whatt  is  yoi*r  wyll^?  " 
"  A,  Ihera  I "  he*  sayd'  "  whate  ar  ye  ?  "    646 
"  sir,  I  am  yowr  wyf ,  securlyl 
Why  ar  ye  so  unkynde  ?  " 
"  A,  lady,  I  am  to  blame ; 
I  cry  you  m^rcy,  my  fayre  madame, 
Itt  was  nott  in  my  mynde.  650 

A  lady  ye  ar  fayre  in  my  syght^, 
And*  to  day  ye  were  the  foulyst  wyght^, 
That  eu^  I  sawe  with^  myne  ief ; 
Wele  is  me,  my  lady,  I  haue  you  thus," — 
And'  brasyd'  her  in  his  armys,  and'  gan   655 

her  kysse. 
And' made  greatt  joye,  sycurly.  65« 


•  she,l/& 


I  % 


t  iefi,  Ma. 
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And  tlien  bespake  him  Gentle  Gh^waine, 

with  one  soe^  mild  of  Moode, 
sajes,  "  well  I  know  what  I  wold  say, 
158        god  grant  it  may  be  good  ! 


t( 


By  day." 


"  Then  I 
mnst  hide 
from  your 
com- 
panions." 


**  No  ;  do  as 
you  like." 


*^  To  hane  thee  fowle  in  the  night 

when  I  with  thee  ahold  play  ; 
yet  I  had  rather,  if  I  might, 
162        hane  thee  fowle  in  the  day." 


"  What !  when  Lords  goe  wtth  ther  seires,'  "  shee  said, 

"  both  to  the  Ale  A  wine ; 
alas  !  then  I  must  hyde  my  selfe, 

I  must  not  goe  withinne." 


166 


170 


And  then  bespake  him  gentle  gawaine, 
said,  *'  Lady,  thats  but  a  skill'  ; 

And  because  thou  art  my  owne  lady, 
thou  shalt  haue  all  thy  wilL" 


"  Bless  you, 
Oawaln, 
you  have 
cured  me. 


Then  she  said,  ''blesed  be  thou  gentle  Gawain[e], 

this  day  that  I  thee  see, 
for  as  thou  see  me  att  this  time, 
174        from  hencforth  I  wilbe  : 


"  My  father  was  an  old  knight, 

Sd  yett  it  chluiced  soe 
that  he  manyed  a  younge  lady 
178        that  brought  me  to  this  woe. 


I  was 
witched 
Into  ;he 
likeness  of 
a  fiend." 


"  Shee  witched  me,  being  a  faire  young  Lady, 

to  the  greene  forrest  to  dwell, 
&  there  I  must  walke  in  womans  liknesse, 
182        Most  like  a  feend  of  hell. 


•  which  waa  Boe,  qu. — P. 

*  So  in  MS.,  thottgh  the  i  is  blotched ; 


?/or  feires,  t*.  e.  Mates. — F. 
•  ?  reason,  f^int,  pretence. — F. 
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>» 


[page  62.] 


"  She  witched  my  brother  to  a  Carlist  B  .  . 

[^kaJfa  page  missing ^'\ 

"  that  looked  soe  fonle,  &  that  was  wont 
185        on  the  wild  more  to  goe. 

"  Come  kisse  her,  Brother  Kay,"  then  said  Sir  Oawaine,  ••  Kiss  her, 
"  &  amend  th6  of  thy  liffe  ;  Kay/'^nys 

G^ftwain 

I  sweare  this  is  the  same  lady  *'  and  ngnt 

yoar 

189        that  I  mariyed  to  my  wiffe.'^  radeneoB.*' 


'  Sir  Gawen  and  Ikons  BagneU  gives 
us  to  fill  ap  this  gap,  or  rather  from 
1.  179, — ^though  at  the  end  it  does  not  fit 
in  weU : — 

For  I  was  ahapen  by  nygramancy 

Withf  my  atepdame, — God'  haue  on  her 
mercy  \ — 

And'  by  enchanntement, 
^6  And'  shold'  haue  bene  oderwyae  mder- 
stond', 

Enyn  tylU  the  beet  of  Englond' 

Had'  wedyd'  me,  yerament, 

And^alao  he  shold' gere  me  the  son^eynte 

Of  alle  his  body  and'  goodM,  sycurly, 
7<M   Thus  was  I  dim>nnyd' ; 

And*  thon,  sir  knyght^,  cnrteys  Gawen, 

Has  gevyn  me  the  souereynte,  strteyn, 

That  woUtf  not  wrothtf  the  erly  ne  late. 

Kysse  me,  sir  knyght^,  euyn  now  here, 
7<v5   I   pray  the,  be  glad',  and'  make  good' 
uiere. 

For  welltf  is  me  begon." 

Ther  they  made  joye  oute  of  mjmde, 

8o  was  itt  reason  and'  cours  of  kynde. 

They  two  theym  self  alone. 
710  She  thankyd'  God'  and'  Mair  mylde. 

She  was  reconml'  of  that  that  she  was 
defoylyd'. 

So  dyd'  Btr  Gawen ; 

He  made  myrth^  alle  in  her  bonre. 

And*  thankyd'  of  alle  oure  Sauyoure. 
715   I  tell^  you,  in  certeyn, 

'Wlthtf  joye  &  myrthe  they  wakyd'  tylk 
daye. 

And*  than  wold'  ryse  that  fftyre  maye,* 

'*  Ye  shalk  nott^"  sir  Gawen  sayd' ; 

"  We  woll«  lye,  &  slepe  tyll*  pryme, 
720   And'    then  lett  the  kyng  calLs  rs   to 
dyne,"— 

"  I  am  greed',"  then  sayd'  the  mayd'. 


Thus  itt  passyd'  forth  tyll^  mid-daye, — 
"Syr8,f''  quod'  the  kyng,  "lett  vs  go 

and'  asaye, 
Yf  sir  Gkiwen  be  on  lyre ; 
I  am  fullc  ferd'  of  sir  Gawen,  725 

Nowe  lest  the  fende  haue  hym  slayn, 
Nowe  wold'  I  fiiyn  preve. 
Go  we  nowe,"  sayd'  Arthoure  the  kyng, 
"  We  wolk  go  se  theyr  vprysyng, 
Howe  welltf  that  he  hathf  sped'."  780 

They  cam  to  the  chambre,  alle  in  certeyn, 
"  Aryse,"  sayd'  the  kyng  to  sir  Gawen, 
"  Why  slepyst  thou  so  long  in  bed'  ?  " 
"Maiy,"  quod'  Gawen,  "  sir  kyng,  sicurly, 
I    wold'  be   glad'  and'  ye    wold'   lett   735 

me  be. 
For  I  am  full^  well«  att  eas ; 
Abyde,  ye  shalU  se  the  dore  mdone, 
I  trowe  that  ye  woll^  say  I  am  well« 

goon, 
I  am  fiill«  lothtf  to  lyse." 
Syr  Gaweii  rose,  and'  in  his  hand'  he  toke   740 
His  fiiyr  lady,  and'  to  the  dore  he  shoke. 
And'  opynyd  the  dore  full*  fayre ; 
She  stod'  in  her  smok'  alle  by  that  syre, — 
Her  her  |  was  to  her  knees  as  red'  as 

gold'  wyre,— 
"  Lo !  this  is  my  repayre.  745 

Lo ! "  sayd'  Gawen  Arthoure  yntill^, 
"  Syr,  this  is  my  wyfe,  dame  Ragnell*, 
That  sauyd'  onys  your  lyfe." 
He  told'  the  kyng  and'  the  queen  hem 

beforn, 
Howe  sodenly  from  her  shap  she  dyd'   750 

tome, 
"  My  lord',  nowe  be  yowr  leve." 
And'  whate  was  the  cause  she  forshapen 

was, 
Syr  Ghiwen  told*  the  kyng,  both*  more   75a 

and'  lesse. 


mayd,  MS, 
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Kay  kisnes 
ber, 
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S/r  K&j  kissed  that  lady  bright, 

standing  vpon  his  ffeete ; 
he  swore,  as  he  was  trew  knight, 
193        the  spice  was  neuer  soe  sweete. 


and  oon- 

gratnlaftos 

Gawaln. 


"  Well,  Cozen  Gktwaine,*'  sajes  Sir  Kaj, 

*'  thy  chance  is  fallen  arright, 
for  then  hast  gotten  one  of  the  fairest  maids 
197        I  ener  saw  with  mj  sight." 

**  It  is  mj  fortune,"  said  Sir  Ghiwaine  ; 

**  for  jnj  ynckle  Arthurs  sake 
I  am  glad  as  gprasse  wold  he  of  raine, 
201        great  loj  that  I  may  take." 


He  and  Kay 
take  the 
lady  be- 
tween theBif 
and  lead  her 
to  King 
Aithnr, 


Sir  Gawaine  tooke  the  lady  by  the  one  arme, 

Sir  Kay  tooke  her  by  the  tother, 
they  led  her  straight  to  Kmg  Arthur 
205        as  they  were  brother  A  brother. 


King  Arthur  welcomed  them  there  all, 
&  soe  did  lady  Geneuer  his  queene, 
with  all  the  knights  of  the  round  table 
209        most  seemly  to  be  scene. 


who  thanks 
God  for 
Oawaln'f 
blifls. 


AH  the 

knight! 

rqoioe. 


King  Arthur  beheld  that  lady  hire 

that  was  soe  fiure  and  bright, 
he  thanked  christ  in  trinity 
213        for  Sir  Gawaine  that  gentle  knight ; 

Soe  did  the  knights,  both  more  and  lesse, 

reioyced  all  that  day 
for  the  good  chance  that  hapened  was 
217        to  Sir  Ghiwaine  &  his  lady  gay.  fiBns, 
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91  ftifpxi^  of  9^  Ballalv  of  lotts  Bamarlv 

^  tf)t  unit  iHudirrabt.' 

This  ballad  is  referred  to  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  *^  Knight 
of  the  Burning  Pestle,*'  (1611),  act  v.  sc.  iii. 

And  some  they  whistled,  and  some  they  sung. 

Hey  down  down ! 
And  some  did  londly  say 
Ever  as  the  Lord  Barnet's  horn  blew, 

Away,  Mnsgrave,  away. 

And  in  the  **  Varietie,"  1649,  and  in  Sir  William  Davenant's 
''Wits,"  where  Twack,  an  antiquated  beau,  boasting  of  his 
qualifications,  adds : 

Besides  I  sing  Mutgraw, 

And  for  Chevy  Chtue  no  lark  comes  near  me. 

But  the  oldest  copy  of  it  extant  is  this  of  the  folio  MS.  un- 
happily much  mutilated.  The  oldest  entire  copy  is  to  be  found 
in  "Wit  Eestor'd,"  1658,  p.  174,  which  is  reprinted  from  a 
reprint  of  that  work  by  Prof.  Child,  in  his  collection,  and  else- 
where. That  same  version  appears  in  Dryden's  '^Miscellany 
Poems,''  and  from  it  in  Ritson's  ^'  Ancient  Songs  and  Ballads." 
A  more  diffuse  version,  called  ''Lord  Bamaby,"  is  given  by 
Jamieson  in  his  "  Popular  Ballads  and  Songs,"  in  wliich  ap- 
parently Little  Musgrave  turns  out  to  be  the  son  of  the  injured, 
revengeful  lord.  Another  has  been  published  by  the  Percy 
Society  in  their  "Scottish  Traditional  Versions  of  Ancient 
Ballads.''  There  is  yet  another  in  the  Bagford  Collection 
(I.  No.  36)  in  the  British  Museum,  a  later,  emasculate  thing, 

»  Percy's  title.--F.    See  an  intire  Copy  in  I>ryden's  Misc.  Vol.  8,  pag.  312.— P. 
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entitled  "A  Lamentable  Ballad  of  Little  Musgrave  and  the 
Lady  Barnet,  to  an  excellent  New  Tune,"  which  tune  Mr. 
Chappeli  gives  in  his  valuable  work,  vol.  i.  p.  170.  '^Li  the 
Pepys  Collection,"  says  Bishop  Percy,  "  there  is  an  imitation  of 
this  old  song  in  33  stanzas." 

Musgrave  is  a  common  Westmoreland  name.  It  occurs  not 
unfrequently  in  Border  ballads. 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  effective  ballads  in  our  lan- 
guage. 


Lord  Bar- 
nard Is  told 
that  little 
Musgrave 
is  sleeping 
with  his 
wife. 


^  "  ffor  this  same  night  att  [Bucklesfeildberry] 
2       Htle  Musgreue  is  in  bed  with  thy  wife." 

"  If  it  be  trew,  thou  Htle  foote  page, 

this  tale  thou  hast  told  to  mee, 
then  aU  my  lands  in  Bncklefeildbcrry 
6       He  freely  gine  to  thee  : 


[page  53.] 


>  The  copy  in  Wit  Restored  (1658, 
reprinted  in  1817)  supplies  the  beginning 
thus: 

As  it  fell  one  holy-day,  hay  dovme. 

As  many  be  in  the  yeare, 
When  young  men  and  maids  together 
did  goe, 

Their  mattins  and  masse  to  heare, 

Little  Musgrave  came  to  the  church  dore, 
The  preist  was  at  private  masse  ; 

But  he  had  more  minde  of  the  faire 
women, 
Then  he  had  of  our  lady  grace. 

The  one  of  them  was  clad  in  green. 

Another  was  clad  in  pale ; 
And  then  came  in  my  lord  Bernards  wife, 

The  fairest  amonst  them  all. 

She  cast  an  eye  on  little  Musgrave, 
As  bright  as  the  summer  sun, 

And  then  bethought  this  little  Musgrave, 
"  This  ladys  heart  have  I  woonn." 

Quoth   she,  *'  I  have  loved  thee,  little 
Musgrave, 
Full  long  and  many  a  day ;  ** 


"  So  have  I  loved  you,  fair  lady, 
Yet  never  word  durst  I  say." 

"  I  have  a  bower  at  Buckelsfordbeiy, 

Full  daintyly  it  is  geight ; 
If  thou  wilt  wed   ^i^er,   thou  little 
Musgrave, 

Thou's  lig  in  mine  armes  all  night" 

Quoth  he,  "I  thank  yee,  faire  lady, 
This  kindnes  thou  showest  to  me ; 

But  whether  it  be  to  my  weal  or  woe, 
This  night  I  will  Ug  with  thee." 

With  that  he  heard  a  little  tyne  pagp. 
By  his  ladyes  coach  as  he  ran ; 

**  All  though  I  am  my  ladyes  footpage, 
Yet  I  am  lord  Bamards  man. 

"  My  lord  Barnard  shall  knowe  of  this, 

Whether  I  sink  or  swimm." 
And  ever  where  the  bridges  were  broake, 

He  laid  him  downe  to  swimme. 


*'  A  sleep,  or  wake !  thou  lord  Barnard, 
As  thou  art  a  man  of  life,"  &c. 
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^'  But  if  this  be  a  lye,  thon  litle  foot  page, 

this  tale  thou  hast  told  to  mee, 
then  on  the  highest  tree  in  Bncklesfeild-beny 
10         all  hanged  that  thon  shalt  bee." 

Saies,  "  ypp  &  rise,  my  merrymen  all, 

&,  saddle  me  my  good  steede, 
for  I  must  ride  to  Bncklesfeildberry ; 
14         god  wott  I  had  nener  more  need  !  " 


He  bids  his 
men  "  Up 
and  to 

BncklesfeUd- 
bury." 


Bnt  some  they  whistled,  and  some  th^  sunge, 

h  some  they  thns  cold  say, 
"  when  euer  as  Ijofrd  Bametts  home  blowes, 
18         away,  Mnsgerue,  away  !  " 

"  ^  Mie  thinkes  I  heare  the  throstlecocke, 

me  thinkes  I  heare  the  lay. 
Me  thinkes  I  heare  Jjord  Bametts  home, 
22         away,  Mnsgrene,  away  !" 

"  Bnt  lie  still,  He  still,  litle  Mnsgrene, 

&  huddle  me  from  the  cold, 
for  it  is  bnt  some  sheaperds  boy 
26  is  whistling  sheepe  ore  the  Mold. 


Little 
MuBgrare 
withee  to 
begone, 


bnt  Lady 
Barnard  per- 
suades him 
to  linger. 


30 


"  Is  not  thy  hanke  vpon  a  pearch, 
thy  horsse  eating  come  &  hay, 

&  thou,  a  gay  lady  in  thine  armes, 
&,  yett  thou  wold  goe  awaie  ^  !  " 


34 


By  this  time  Ijord  Bamett  was  come  to  the  dore, 

k  Ught  vpon  A  stone, 
and  he  pulled  out  3  silver  kayes, 

&  opened  the  dores  euery  one. 


Lord 
Barnard 
reaches  his 
house 


*  Tliis  Terse  is  written  in  the  MS. 
after  the  next  but  one.  A  marginal  note 
b^  the  scribe  says,  "  this  vene  mast  be 


put  at  the  cross  ab[ove,]"  i.e.  two  verses 
higher  than  it  is  written  in  the  MS. — F. 
»  MS.  awaw.—F. 
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and  finds 
thn  loven. 


38 


And  first  he  pnld  the  conering  downe, 

&  then  puld  downe  ihe  aheete, 
sales,  ''  how  now  P  how  now  ?  litle  Mnsgrene, 

dost  find  mj  gay  ladj  sweet  ?  '* 


"  I  find  her  sweete,"  sales  litle  Mnsgrene, 
**  the  more  is  my  greefe  A  paine ;"  ' 

[hcdf  a  page  missing. "} 


Lord 
Barnard 
laments 
what  he 
has  done. 


42 


46 


**  Soe  hane  I  done  the  fairest  Lady 
that  euer  wore  womans  weede ; 


[pace  64.] 


'*  hfoe  hane  I  done  a  heathen  child,^ 

wAich  ffiill  sore  greineth  mee, 
for  wi^tch  He  repent  all  the  dayes  of  my  life 

&  god  be  with  them  all  3."  ffins. 


*  The  ballad  in  Wit  Restored  coutinues : 

I  would  gladly  give  three  hundred  pounds 
That  I  were  on  yonder  plaine." 

"  Arise,  arise,  thou  littell  Musgraye, 

And  put  thy  doth^  on ; 
It  shal  ne're  be  said  in  my  countiy 

I  have  killed  a  naked  man. 

"  I  have  two  swords  in  one  scabberd, 
Full  deere  they  cost  my  purse ; 

And  tbou  shalt  have  the  best  of  them, 
And  I  will  have  the  worse." 

The  first  stroke    that  little  Musgrave 
stroke, 

He  hurt  Lord  Barnard  sore ; 
The  next  stroke  that  Lord  Barnard  stroke, 

Little  Musgrave  ne're  struck  more. 

With  that  bespake  this  faire  lady, 

In  bed  whereas  she  lay; 
"Although    thou'rt    dead,    thou    little 
Musgrave, 

Yet  I  for  thee  will  pray ; 

"  And  wish  well  to  thy  soul  will  I, 
So  long  as  I  have  life ; 


So  will  I  not  for  thee,  Barnard, 
Although  I  am  thy  wedded  wife.** 

He  cut  her  paps  from  off  her  brest, 

(Great  pitty  it  was  to  see) 
That  some  drops  of  this  ladies  heart's 
blood 

Ran  trickling  downe  her  knee. 

"Woe  worth  you,  woe  worth  my  meiy 
men  all. 

You  were  ne're  borne  for  my  good ; 
Why  did  you  not  offer  to  stay  my  hand 

When  ye  saw  me  wax  so  wood  ? 

"For   I  have    slaine    the    bravest  sir 
knight 

That  eyer  rode  on  steed ; 
So  have  I  done  the  &irest  lady 

That  ever  did  womans  deed. 

"  A  grave,  a  grave,"  Lord  Barnard  ayd, 

"  To  put  these  lovers  in : 
But  lay  my  lady  on  upper  hand. 

For  she  came  of  the  better  kin.** 

•  ?  wild,  loose  knight. — ^F. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  tiiat  "  10th  day  of  December "  in  the 
first  line  of  this  fragment  should  be  *^  9th  day  of  September," 
that  "  4th  year"  in  the  second  should  be  "  Ist  year,"  and  "  12th 
day'*  in  the  seventeenth  should  be  **  10th  day."     The  chrono- 
logy of  baUads  is  anything  but  their  strongest  point.     Their 
dates  not  unfrequently  are  quite  wrong.     The  battle  here  meant 
is  that  generally  known  in  our  histories  as  Pinkie^  or  Pinkie 
Cleugh.     The   older  writers,  as   Grafton,   Fabyan,    Holinsbed, 
Baker,  call  it  by  the  title  here  given  it;  Carte  gives  it  both 
names.     The  English  government,  on  the  death  of  Henry  VIII., 
was  extremely  solicitous  to   arrange   a   marriage   between  the 
young  prince  who  succeeded   him   and   the   Princess  Mary  of 
Scotland.     Scotland  declined  this  arrangement,  and  the  Lord 
Protector  presently  visited  that  country  with  fire  and  sword  in 
order  to  bring  it  to  a  better  mind.    The  most  striking  act  in  this 
rough  wooing  was  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  fought  on  the  bank  of  the 
Esk,  close  by  a  town  of  the  name,  a  few  miles  from  Edinburgh. 
A  very  interesting  account  of  the  whole  expedition  and  of  this 
particular  act  is  given  by  an  eye-witness  in  a  work  entitled  "  The 
expedicion  into  Scotlande  of  the  Most  Worthily  Fortunate  Prince 
Edward,  Duke  of  Somerset,  uncle  unto  our  most  noble  sovereign 
Lord,  y^  Kiges  Majestic   Edward  the  VI,   govemour  of  hys 
hyghnes  persone  and  protectour  of  hys  graces  realmes,  dominions, 
and  subjectes,  made  in  the  first  yere  of  his   Majesties  most 
prosperous  reign,  and  set  out  by  way  of  Diarie  ty  W.  Patten, 
London,"  reprinted  in  "Fragmeuts  of  Scottish  History,"  1798. 

*  This  18  in  better  langaage  than  most  of  that  age. — P. 
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Patten  gives  the  same  picture  as  our  ballad  of  the  confidence  of 
the  Scotch  army.  "As  for  of  victoiie,"  he  says,  "he  [the 
governor  of  Scotland]  thought  hymself  no  less  sure  then  he  was 
willynge  to  fyght.  That  makes  me  in  this  case  more  to  be  so 
quite  out  of  doubt^  wear  the  causes  whearof  I  was  after  so  certeinly 
ascertained.  And  they  were,  firste,  his  respecte  of  our  onely 
strength  (as  he  thought)  of  our  horsmen,  the  which,  not  so  much 
upon  pollecie  to  make  his  men  hardy  agaynste  us  as  for  that  he 
plainly  so  took  it,  he  caused  to  be  published  in  his  hoste  that  it 
was  hooly  but  of  very  young  men,  unskilfuU  of  the  warres,  and 
easie  to  be  delt  with  al.  And  the  his  regard  to  y*  number  place 
of  our  power  and  his,  y®  whiche  indede  wear  far  unequal!.  And 
hereto  his  assured  hope  of  xii  galleys  and  L  ships  that  always  he 
lookt  for  to  be  sent  out  of  Frauce  to  come  in  at  our  backes.  He 
with  hys  hoste  made  themselves  hereby  so  sure  of  the  matter  that 
in  the  night  of  this  day  they  fel  aforehand  to  playing  at  dyce  for 
certeine  of  our  noble  men*&  captains  of  fame." 

This  confidence  of  the  Scotch — so  great  that  when  they  saw  the 
English  army  moving  they  at  once  concluded  it  was  intent  on  a  re- 
treat— was  terribly  falsified  by  the  event.  Their  defeat  was  most 
complete,  and  would  have  been  followed  by  still  severer  distress, 
had  not  the  need  of  his  presence  in  England  presently  recalled 
the  invader.  But  in  how  grievous  a  plight  the  country  was  at 
this  time,  may  be  seen  in  the  "  Complaynt  of  Scotland.'' 

Verse  21.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  English  gunnery 
seems  to  have  been  very  efi*ective.  WTien  our  Italian  and 
Spanish  mercenaries  discharged  their  fire-arms  into  the  first 
ranks,  "a  raking  fire,"  says  Lingard,  "was  opened  on  the 
Scots  from  a  galley  and  two  pinnaces  in  the  bay ;  and  a  battery 
of  guns  from  a  neighbouring  eminence  scattered  destruction 
amidst  the  dense  and  exposed  mass." 

*'  And  yet,"  writes  Patten  of  a  previous  skirmish  when  the 
Scotch  fled  before  some  English  hakbutters,  "I  know  they 
lack  no  hartes,  but  thei  canst  so  well  awAy  w*  these  crakkes." 
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Any  one  who  wishes  for  information  about  the  state  of  Scotch 
artillerj  at  this  time  may  find  it  in  Leyden's  Introduction  to  his 
reprint  of  the  above-mentioned  "  Complaynt." 


On  the  10*  day  of  december  [on  page  m,]  f  *  Mu«ie- 

Dorongh  too 

&  the  4*  yeere  of  King  Edwards  Eaifi^ne,  English  and 

•  •'  ''  o      »  Scotch  met. 

att  Musleboorrowe,  as  I  remember, 
4  2  goodly  hosts  there  mett  on  a  plaiue  ; 

All  nicrht  that*  they  camped  there,  The  scotch 

°  If  i  confident. 

soe  did  the  scotts  both  stout  &  stubbome, 
"  bnt  wellaway,"  it  was  their  song; 
8         *  for  wee  haue  taken  them  in  their  owne  tume.' 

Over  night  they  carded^  for  our  CDglish  mens  coates, 

they  fished  before  their  netts  were  spunn, 
a  white  for  6f ,  a  red  pn)  2  groates  *  ; 
12  now  wisdome  wold  haue  stayed  till  they  had  been 

woone. 

Wee  feared  not  but  that  they  wold  fight,  ^hbaVlt 

yett  itt  was  turned  vnto  their  owne  paine,  »«•*  them. 

thoe  against  one  of  vs  that  they  were  8* 
16         yett  with  their  owne  weapons  wee  did  them  beat. 

On  the  12*?  day  in  the  mome 

th6  made  a  face  as  the  wold  fight, 
hut  many  a  proud  Scott  there  was  downe  borne, 
20         &  many  a  ranke  coward  was  put  to  flight. 

•  ?that  nurht  — H.  *  »•*•  played  for  them  at  Cards.— P. 

«  Thifl  m^  refer  either  to  FloddeD  *  It  Bhould  seem  from  hence  that  there 

Field  (A.D  1613>  or  to  the  very  recent  was  somewhat  of  a  Uniform  among  our 

orerthrow  of  Solway  Mods.  Soldiers  even  then—P. 

•  The  MS.  may  be  read  home.—V. 
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Bat  when  they  heard  our  great  goxmes  cracke, 
then  was  their  harts  tamed  into  their  hose ; 
they  cast  down  their  weapons,  and  tamed  their  backes, 
24     thej  ran  soe  fast  that  th6  fell  on  their  Nose. 

Of  Lend  The  hord  Huntley,  wee  had  him  there,  ^ 

10,000  men  With  him  hee  brought  10000:  men ; 

yett,  god  be  thanked,  wee  made  them  such  a  banquett 
28     that  none  of  them  returned  againe. 

Wee  chased  them  to  D     .     .     . 

\_half  a  page  gone.^ 

>  The  Earl  of  Huntley  commanded  the  Scotch  rear.    He  was  taken  prisoner. — H. 
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Stufpntnt  of  a  Sallali  about  Cbomas;  Horli 

CromtotIL' 

Cboicwsll  was  a  fSEtvourite  subject  with  the  ballad-writers  of  the 
middle  of  his  century.  Begarded  as  a  great  author  and  pro* 
meter  of  the  radical  ecclesiastical  changes  of  his  time,  he  reaped 
a  plentiful  harvest  both  of  hatred  and  of  popularity.  The  oldest 
baUad  in  print  deals  with  him :  ^*  A  newe  ballade  made  of 
Thomas  Cnimwel,  called  Trolle  on  away,"  with  the  burden — 

Trc^  on  away,  trolle  on  awa je. 

Synge  heave  and  howe  zombelowe  trolle  on  avay. 

printed  in  London  in  1540,  composed  probably,  as  Bishop  Percy 
(who  prints  it  in  his  "  Beliques,"  v.  ii.  Bk.  I.  No.  xi.)  suggests, 
between  the  disgraced  minister's  arrest  on  June  10th  (Percy 
wrongly  says  11th),  and  execution  on  the  28th  of  the  following 
month.  This  piece,  says  Percy,  **gave  rise  to  a  poetic  con- 
troversy, which  was  carried  on  through  a  succession  of  seven  or 
eight  ballads,  written  for  and  against  Lord  Cromwell.  These  are 
all  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  in  a 
large  folio  collection  of  proclamations,  &c.  made  in  the  reigns  of 
K.  Hen.  VIII.,  K.  Edw.  VI.,  Q.  Mary,  Q.  Eliz.,  K.  James  L,  &c.'' 
The  details  of  ballad-mongers  can  seldom  boast  much  historical 
value.  The  object  of  the  tribe  is  to  place  events  before  their 
audience  in  the  most  picturesque  way  possible.  To  this  object 
details  must  courtsey.  The  great  event  alluded  to  here  un- 
doubtedly transpired :  Cromwell  was  attached  ;  but  the  costume 
of  the  event  is  the  fancy-work  of  the  ballad-writer. 

I  Our  title. — F.    Percy's  side  note  is,  '*  ThiB  seems  to  be  a  Fragment  of  another 
BalUd  about  Lord  Cromwell— F." 
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No  woman's  spiteful  clamouring  for  his  life — no  Herodias 
daughter — ruined  him,  but  simply  the  failure  of  his  matrimonial 
scheme.  Cromwell  might  have  died  peaceably  in  his  bed,  had 
Anne  of  Cleves  been  endowed  with  beauty.  Beauty  has  been 
many  men's  bane ;  the  want  of  it  was  Cromwell's.  Anne's  plain 
face  killed  him.  Not  the  Earls  of  Derby  and  Shrewsbuiy  ar- 
rested him,  but  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  at  the  council  table.  Lastly, 
he  was  never  after  his  arrest  admitted  to  an  interview  with  the 
king.  Letters  passed  between  the  fallen  servant  and  the 
merciless  master.  "Most  gracious  Prince,"  wrote  Cromwell  from 
the  Tower,  "I  cry  for  mercy,  mercy,  mercy."  Over  which 
appeal  the  master  is  said  to  have  shed  a  tear,  but  he  never  inter- 
vened between  the  maker  of  it  and  the  block;  and  on  one  and 
the  same  day  the  minister  was  beheaded,  and  the  king  married 
Catherine  Howard, — a  coincidence  not  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Froude. 

The  details  of  this  fragment  are  therefore  void  of  accuracy. 
As  Catherine  Howard  gained,  as  at  first  it  might  seem,  by  the 
fall  of  Cromwell  and  the  divorce  of  his  protegee,  she  perhaps  is 
the  person  here  represented  as  denouncing  him  for  a  traitor 
("the  most  corrupt  traitor  and  deceiver  of  the  king  and  the 
crown  that  had  ever  been  known  in  his  whole  reign"  he  was 
described  to  be  in  the  Act  of  Attainder)  and  begging  his  death. 
There  may  have  been  current  a  rumour  to  such  an  effect. 
Eapin  says:  "The  solicitations  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and 
Gardiner,  seconded  by  those  of  Catherine  Howard,  who  acted  in 
their  favour,  rendered  the  endeavours  of  the  prisoner  [to  obtain 
his  pardon]  fruitless."  But,  according  to  Miss  Strickland, "  there 
is  not  the  slightest  contemporary  evidence,  not  so  much  as  a 
private  letter,  to  bear  out "  this  assertion. 

The  king's  first  speech  is  worthy  of  notice  as  mentioning  the 
two  great  considerations  of  the  early  Tudors — the  crown  and  the 
people.     The  barons  had  been  completely  broken  down  in  the 
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long  wars  of  the  preceding  centuries  culminating  in  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses.  Edward  IV.  leaned  upon  the  people.  So  Henry  VII. 
Accordingly,  in  the  ballads  of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  **  commonalty  "  is  frequently  heard  of. 


6 


[half  a  page  missing,'] 


"  flfor  if  yottr  boone  be  askeable, 
soone  granted  it  shalbe 


[page  66.]   The  King 
inclines  to 
grant  her 
boon. 


**  If  it  be  not  touching  my  crowne,"  he  said, 

"  Nor  hurting  poore  comwinaltye." 
"Nay,  it*  is  not  touching  jout  crowne,"  shee  sayes, 

"  Nor  hurting  poore  cominaltye, 


lO 


cc 


u 


But  I  begg  the  death  of  Thomoa  Cromwell, 
for  a  false  traitor  to  you  is  hee." 

then  feitch  me  hither  the  Earle  of  darby 
and  the  Earle  of  Shrewsbury, 


She  begs 
Thoman 
Cromwoirs 
death. 


"  And  bidde  them  bring  Thomas  Cromawell ; 

lets  see  what  he  can  say  to  mee.'* 
for  Thomas  had  woont  to  haue  carryed  his  head  vp, 
14  but  now  he  hanges  it  vppon  his  knee. 

**  How  now  ?  How  now  ?  "  the  "King  did  say, 

"  Thomas,  how  is  it  with  thee  ?  " 
"  Hanging  &  drawing,  O  YJ/ag  !  "  he  saide ; 
18  "  you  shall  neuer  gett  more  from  mee." 

ffins. 


Cromwell  Ifl 
brought 
before  the 
King. 


and  oon- 
dcraned  to  be 
hanged  and 
drawn. 


»  MS.  it  it— F. 
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This  is  evidently  an  old  song  roughly  re-dressed  for  the  reign 
of  James  I.  A  different  song  with  the  same  beginning  is,  says 
Mr.  Chappell,  in  the  Pepys  Collection.  (Mr.  Pattrick  cannot 
find  it.) 


A  word  in 
praise  of  old 
King  Uarry. 


Bnt  he  is 
gone. 


And  God 
bless  King 
James, 


8 


12 


Listen  iolly  gentlemen, 

listen  and  be  merry ! 
a  word  or  tow  ^ime  wold  I  speake 

in  the  praiise  of  old  King  Harry, 
for  hee  wold  sweare,  &  he  wold  stare, 

&  lay  hand  on  his  dagger ; 
&  he  wold  swiue,  if  he  were  aliae, 

from  the  qneene  vnto  the  beggar. 
But  let  him  alone,  he  is  dead  &  gone, 

another  wee  hane  in  his  place, 
our  Noble  Kingy  of  whome  weele  sing 

"  god  blesse  'King  lames  his  grace  ! 
With  a  hey  downe  downe,  with  How  downe  downe. 

With  a  hey  downe,  downe,  downe  derry  &c" 


who  is  a 
jollj  fellow, 


King  lames  hath  meate,  King  lames  hath  men, 
16         King  lames  lones  to  be  merry, 
King  lames  is  angry  now  &  then, 
but  it  makes  him  quickly  weary. 

[half  a  page  mdssing,'] 


*  In  Jamos  I.'s  TiniP. — P. 
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Of  hiB  office  bestowed  vpon  him.  Cpaee  m.] 

20         for  your  whores  &  jotir  knanes   &    jour  merry 
drunken  slanes 
cry  a  plange  &  a  pox  vpon  him ! 
with  a  hey  downe  &c. 


Before  I  hane  done  wtth  onr  Kxngs  brane  sonne  and  hu  a 

-r  .        .     /.     .1    1  •  •  brave  8on. 

24  I  most  sett  forth  his  praise ; 

England  had  neuer  d  linelier  ladd 

to  prolonge  our  happy  dayes; 
but  I  made  this  song,  I  must  not  be  long, 
28         for  good  King  lames  his  sake  ;  ood  bless 

god  blese  his  grace,  his  children  &  realme ! 
&  soe  I  make  an  end. 

ffins. 

\_The  Loose  Song  "  See  the  Bwildinge  ^^  follows.'] 
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a  fraffment  of  tt)t  iSallali  of  tf)t  Cftilli  of  (BIV 

This  is  •  a  fragment  of  one  of  the  most  popular  stories  of 
Northern  Europe.  "  More  than  thirty  versions  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Northern  languages^"  says  Prof,  Child.  "  Of  the 
corresponding  Danish  ballad,  *Eibolt  og  Gruldborg,'  Grruntvig 
has  collected  more  than  twenty  versions,  some  of  them  ancient, 
many  obtained  from  recitation ;  and  eight  of  the  kindred  *  Hil- 
debrond  og  Hilde.'  There  have  also  been  printed  of  the  latter 
three  versions  in  Swedish,  and  of  the  former  three  in  Icelandic, 
two  in  Norse,  and  seven  in  Swedish.  (^Danmarks  Samle  Folke- 
viser,'  ii.  308-403,  674-81.)" 

Compare  "  Erlinton  "  and  "  The  Douglas  Tragedy  "  (of  which 
Scott  mentions  a  "local  habitation")  in  the  "Minstrelsy  of 
the  Scottish  Border,"  "The  brave  Earl  Brand  and  the  King  of 
England's  daughter  "  in  Mr.  Bell's  "  Ballads  and  Songs  of  the 
English  Peasantry,"  "Eobin  Hood  and  the  Tanner's  Daughter" 
in  Gutch's  "  Lytell  Geste." 

The  present  fragment  of  a  version  may  be  fairly  said  to  be 
now  printed  for  the  first  time,  as  in  the  "  Beliques  "  it  is  buried 
in  a  heap  of  "  polished  "  verses  composed  by  Percy.  That  worthy 
prelate,  touched  by  the  beauty  of  it — he  had  a  soul — was 
unhappily  moved  to  try  his  hand  at  its  completion.  A  wax- 
doll-maker  might  as  well  try  to  restore  Milo's  Venus.  There 
are  39  lines  here.  There  are  200  in  the  thing  called  the  "  Child 
of  EUe  "  in  the  "  Beliques."  But  in  those  200  lines  all  the  39 
originals  do  not  appear.   Now  and  then  one  appears,  always  (with 

*  Percy's  title. — ^F.    The  Beauty  of      which  I  have  printed  in  my  Beliques, 
these  few  Stanzas  tempted  me  to  attempt      &c.|  Vol.  I. — P. 
the  long  Balkd  of  "  The  Child  of  EUe,** 
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ore  exception)  a  little  altered  to  fit  it  for  the  straDge  bed-fellows 
with  which  the  polishing  process  has  made  it  acquainted,  its 
good  manners  corrupted^  so  to  speak^  by  evil  communications. 
On  the  whole^  the  union  of  the  genuine  and  the  false — of  the 
old  ballad  with  Percy's  tawdry  feebleness  —  makes  about  as 
objectionable  a  meaaUiance  as  that  in  the  story  itself  is  in  the 
eyes  of  the  father.  The  crowning  efforts  of  the  polishing  process 
are  this  version  of  vv.  15-18  : 

And  thrice  he  clasped  her  to  his  breste, 

And  kist  her  tenderlie ; 
The  teaies  that  fell  from  her  fair  eyes 

Banne  like  the  fountAjne  free. 

and  this  of  v v.  33-39 : 

But  light  nowe  downe,  my  ladye  faire, 

Light  downe,  and  hold  my  steed, 
While  I  and  this  discourteoos  knighte 

Doe  ttye  this  arduous  deede. 

But  light  now  downe,  my  dear  ladyi, 

Light  downe  and  hold  my  horse ; 
While  I  and  this  discourteous  knight 

Doe  trye  our  Talour^s  force. 

So  fared  our  poor  fragment  in  the  hands  of  its  friends  a  hundred 
years  ago. 


Sayes  "  Christ  thee  saue,  good  child  of  Ell !       [page  67.1  "Mjfather," 
2  Christ  saae  thee  &  thy  steede !  maiden, 

"  vows  to 
Bl«y  thee." 

*'*•  my  father  sayes  he  will  noe  Meate, 

nor  his  drinke  shall  doe  ^lim  noe  good, 
till  he  haue  slaine  the  child  of  Ell 
6  &  hane  seene  his  harts  blood.'' 

"  I  wold  I  were  in  my  sadle  sett,  J^J  Sm  °^' 

A  a  Mile  out  of  the  towne,  £Aere 

I  did  not  care  for  your  father  moSLted 

10         &  all  his  merrymen !  Se  town.' 
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They  1dm, 
with  tears. 


ride  away, 


and  are 
pursued  by 
the  lady's 
father  and 
seven 
brothers. 


"  I  wold  I  were  in  my  sadle  sett, 

&  a  little  space  him  froe, 
I  did  not  care  for  jour  father 
u         &  all  that  long  him  to  !  " 

he  leaned  ore  his  saddle  bow 

to  kisse  this  Ladj  good ; 
the  teares  that  went  them  2  betweene 
18         were  blend*  water  &  blood. 

he  sett  himselfe  on  one  good  steed, 

this  lady  of  one  palfray, 
&  sett  his  Htle  home  to  his  month, 
2^         &  ronndlie  he  rode  away. 

he  had  not  ridden  past  a  mile, 

a  mile  out  of  the  towne, 
her  &ther  was  readye  With  her  7  brether, 
26         he  said,  "  sett  thon  my  daughter  downe ! 

for  it  ill  beseemes  thee,  thon  false  chnrles  sonne, 

to  carry  her  forth  of  this  towne !  " 


The  child 
prepares  to 
fight  them. 


"  but  lowd  thou  lyest,  Str  lohn  the  Knight ! 
30         thou  now  doest  Lye  of  me  ; 

a  knight  me  gott,  &  a  lady  me  bore ; 
soe  neuer  did  none  by  thee. 

"  but  light  now  downe,  my  lady  gay, 
34         light  downe  &  hold  my  horsse, 

whilest  I  &  yowr  father  &  jour  brether 
doe  play  vs  at  this  crosse  ; 

"  but  light  now  downe,  my  owne  trew  loue, 
38         &  meeklye  hold  my  steede, 

whilest  yowr  father  [&  your  brether]  bold" 

[^half  a  page  missing.'] 


*  t.«,  blended. — ^P. 
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[pageM.] 


This  piece  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  second  part  to  ^*  The 
Bishop  and  Brown"  referred  to  in  verse  108.  The  theme  is 
Brown,  and  how  vigorously  and  successfully  he  succoured  King 
James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland,  afterwards  the  First  of  England, 
from  the  perpetual  treasons  that  assailed  his  minority.  ^'  The 
Bishop  and  Brown,*^  as  we  learn  from  the  black-letter  copy  in 
the  collection  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  was  written  by  W. 
Elderton,  a  copious  ballad-writer,  who  tippled  himself  to  death 
early  in  the  last  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was 
commemorated  by  this  epitaph : 

Hie  situs  est  sitiens  atqne  ebrius  Eldertonns ; 
Qnid  dico  hie  sitos  est  ?    Hie  poUus  sitis  est. 

Probably  enough  he  wrote  '^King  James  and  Brown"  too. 
The  villain  of  it  is  that  same  Douglas,  who  is  warned  by  the 
Earl  of  Morton  in  the  last  verse  but  one  of  ''The  Bishop 
and  Brown : " 

Take  heede  you  do  not  offend  the  king ; 
Bat  shew  jourselTes  like  honest  men 
Obediently  in  eyeiything. 

What  Bishop  Percy  says  in  his  Introduction  to  "  The  Bishop 
and  Brown ''  of  the  historical  value  or  valuelessness  of  that  ballad, 
applies  pretty  much  to  this  one.  As  frequently  with  ballads,  the 
spirit  is  true,  the  letter  false.  James  the  Sixth  was  bom  and 
cradled  and  grew  up  in  the  midst  of  turmoils  and  troubles. 
The  royal  person  was  the  great  bone  of  contention  amongst  the 
different  parties  that  rent  the  state,  and,  down  to  within  three 

1  See  also  song  in  page  273  [of  MS.].— P. 
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years  of  the  union  of  the  Scotch  and  English  crowns,  was  in 
constant  peril  from  them.  It  was  always  being  seized,  or 
attempted  to  be  seized,  or  rumoured  to  be  about  to  be  seized. 
All  the  winds  of  faction  were  let  loose,  and  his  majesty  was  as 
cruelly  blown  and  tossed  about  as  ^neas  himself.  The  sagacious 
discoverer  of  Gunpowder  Plot  had  had  therefore  much  ex- 
perience of  treason  before  he  came  southward.  He  had  lived 
in  an  atmosphere  of  it.  Such  an  atmosphere  is  represents  by 
the  following  ballad.  From  the  words  already  quoted  from 
"  The  Bishop  and  Brown,"  we  may  perhaps  be  justified  in  dating 
it  in  the  Earl  of  Morton's  regency  (1572-1580,  with  a  short 
interruption) — the  fourth  regency  since  Queen  Mary's  compelled 
abdication  in  1567.  What  historical  justification  there  is  for  it 
is  perhaps  contained  in  the  following  extract  from  '^  The  Historic 
of  King  James  the  Sext,"  printed  by  the  Bannatyne  Club :  "  In 
the  nixt  moneth  of  Apryle,  the  Erie  of  Mortoun  began  to  con- 
sidder  with  him  self,  that  he  had  not  done  weill  of  his  suddaii 
demissioun ;  and  tharefor  he  entysit  a  factioun  of  the  hous  of 
Mar  to  cum  to  the  castell  of  Stirling,  with  force  and  slight  to 
tiansport  the  King  from  the  hands  of  Alexander  Erskin  his 
ordinar  and  laughfull  kepar,  to  Lochlevin ;  whare  he  intendit  to 
have  keapit  him  till  the  end  of  his  yeiris  of  perfection,  or  els  for 
all  the  dayis  of  his  lyftyme,  as  he  intendit  to  have  keapit  his 
mother  afore.  And  in  the  meyne  tyme  he  maid  his  residence 
thair,  as  it  war  for  policie,  devysing  the  situation  of  a  fayre 
gardene  with  allayis,  to  remove  all  suspicion  of  his  consavit 
treason  in  that  mater.  Bot  as  thay  war  in  executioun  of  this 
purpose,  it  was  sumthing  narrolie  espyit  that  a  speciall  gentilman 
of  reputation  was  murdreist  amang  thayme  callit  Erskin,  wha 
defendit  stoutlie  the  Kings  dure  from  thair  assault,  besyd  the  hurt 
of  many  uthers.  To  conclude,  that  thair  treasonable  interpryse 
was  postponit  for  that  tyme,  bot  Mortons  devyce  was  not  devulgat 
tm  efter." 

The  Ballad   surrounds  the  king  with  traitors — sets  his  body 
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about  with  disloyal  swords  and  spears — ^and  makes  his  mercy  as 
unavailing  as  his  power.  Happily  for  the  poor  prince,  there  is 
at  hand  one  Brown — a  loyal,  energetic,  incorruptible  Englishman. 
He  had  three  times  before  delivered  the  king  out  of  the  hands 
of  his  enemies — from  some  assailants  at  Edinburgh,  &om  the 
**  SherifPs  Sonne  of  Carlile,"  from  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andi'ews — 
and  he  delivers  him  again.  How  pleasant  to  ballad-hearers  in 
the  English  streets  about  the  year  1580  to  know  that  the  King  of 
Scotland  was  being  so  well  looked  after  and  protected  by  Brown  ! 
V.  27.    The  Earl  of  Lennox  was  murdered  at  Stirling  in  1571. 


As  I  did  walke  my  selfe  alone, 

&  by  one  garden  greene, 
I  heard  a  yonge  prince  make  great  moane 
4  which  did  tome  my  hart  to  teene.* 

"  O  lord!  "  he  then  said  vntou  me, 

"  Why  hane  I  lined  soe  long  ? 
for  yonder  comes  a  cmell  scott," 
8  quoih  hee,  *'  that  will  doe  me  some  rongc."  ^ 

and  then  came  traitor  donglas  there, — 

he  came  for  to  betray  his  king, — 
some  they  brought  bills,  &  some  they  brought  bowes, 
12  &  some  th6  brought  other  things. 

the  king  was  aboue  in  a  gallery 

with  a  heauy  heart ; 
vnto  his  body  was  sett  about 
16  with  swords  &  speares  soe  sharpe. 

"  be  you  the  Lordes  of  Scotland,"  he  said, 
"  tJiat  hither  for  councell  seeko  to  me  ? 
or  yoo  bee  ^  traitors  to  my  crowne 
20         by  my  blood  that  you  wold  see  ?  *' 

*  grief,  yexation,  indignation. — ^P.  •  wrong. — P. 


A  yonng 
king  is 
henrd 

complaining 
of  his 
danger. 


Douglas, 
with  other 
lordt*,  romcA 
to  seize  him. 


Aflkod  by 
the  Prince 
what  they 
want, 


'  beo  you. — P. 
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they  say  *'  wee  are  they  Itorda  of  Scottland,"  they  said, 

his  blood.  _  ,  _    , 

"  nothing  we  come  to  crane  of  thee, 
bnt  wee  be  traitors  to  thy  crowne ; 
24         thy  blood  that  wee  will  see." 


The  Prince  "  0 !  fye  vpon  vou,  vou  false  Scotts  ! 

cries  shamo  f        m.        ^       f  ¥ 

on  them.  for  you  neuor  all  trew  wilbe ; 

my  grandfather  you  haue  slaine, 
28         &  caused  my  mother  to  flee ! 


"  my  grandfather  you  haue  slaine, 

&  my  owne  mother  ^  you  hanged  on  a  tree  ! 
&  now,"  quoth  he,  "  the  like  treason 
32         you  haue  now  wrought  for  me  ! 

"  ffarwell  hart,  &  farwell  hand ! 
farwell  all  pleasures  alsoe ! 
35     farwell  th my  head " 

[half  a  page  missing.'] 

"If  thou  wilt [page  59,  tlMfint  whole  page. 

37         &  soe  goe  away  with  mee." 

Browne  "  goe  Many  thy  daughter  to  whome  thou  wilt," 

SSbe^*****  quofh  Browne,  "  thou  marrys  none  to  me, 

for  lie  not  be  a  traitor,"  qt^^  Browne, 
41  "  for  all  the  gold  that  euer  I  see." 

this  Douglas,  hearing  Browne  soe  say, 
.  began  to  flee  away  full  fast; 
"  but  tarry  a  while,"  saies  lusty  Browne, 
46  "He  make  you  to  pay  before  you  passe." 

*  father,  thfl  Lord  Darnley. — P. 
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he  hath  taken  the  Douglas  prisoner, 

&  hath  brought  him  before  the  Kiiig  ; 
he  kneeled  low  vpon  his  knee, 
49         for  pardon  there  prainge. 

'*  how  shold  I  pardon  thee,"  saith  the  King, 

*<  &  thonle  remaine  a  traitor  still  ? 
for  euer  since  that  I  was  borne," 
53         quofh  he,  "  thon  hast  sought  mj  blood  to  spill." 

"  for  if  you  will  grant  me  my  pardon,"  he  said, 

"  out  of  this  place  soe  free, 
I  wilbe  swome  before  yowr  grace 
57         a  trew  subiect  to  bee," 


Bxowne 


Douglas, 
who  prays 
for  paidon. 


"  god  for-gaue  his  death,"  said  the  King, 

*'  when  he  was  nayled  vpon  a  tree, 
&  as  free  as  euer  god  forgaue  his  death, 
61  douglas,"  quofh  he,  "  Be  forgiue  thee  ! 

''and  all  the  traitors  in  Scottland," 

quoth  he,  "  both  great  &  small, 
as  free  as  euer  god  forgaue  his  death, 
65  soe  free  I  will  forgiue  them  all." 

"  I  thanke  you  for  yottr  pardon,  king, 

that  you  haue  granted  forth  soe  plaine ; 
if  I  Hue  a  12  month  to  an  end, 
69  you  shall  not  aliue  remaine. 

"  tomorrow  yet  or  ere  I  dine 

I  meane  to  doo  thee  one  good  tume, 
for  Edenborrow  that  is  thine  owne  " 
73  qt4oth  he,  "  I  will  both  h     .     .     &  [burne]." 

thus  douglas  hied  towards  Edenborrow, 
&  many  of  his  men  were  gone  beffore, 
&  after  him  on  euery  side, 
77  w/th  him  there  went  some  20  score. 


which  at 
last  the 
King  grants. 


Donglas 
thanks  him, 
bat  aside 
vows  to 
undo  him. 


Douglas 
goes  to 
Edinbnrgh 
with  his 


men. 
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but  when  that  they  did  see  him  come, 
they  cryed  lowd  wtth  voices,  Baying, 

"  yonder  comes  a  false  Traitor 

that  wold  hane  slaine  our  Kmg  !  "  . 


Browne 

again 

Douglas, 


85 


they  chaynd  vp  the  gates  of  Edenborrow, 
&  there  th6  made  them  wonderous  fast, 

&  there  Browne  sett  on  douglas  againe, 
&  quicklye  did  him  oner  cast. 


89 


but  worde  came  backe  againe  to  the  "Kmg 
with  all  the  speed  that  euer  might  bee, 

that  Traitor  douglas  there  was  taken, 
&  his  body  was  there  to  see. 


93 


"  bring  me  his  taker,"  quoth  the  Kmr/, 
"  come,  quickly  bring  him  vnto  me ! 

He  giue  a  1000  pound  a  yeere, 
what  man  soeuer  he  bee." 


and  is 
brought 
before  Uie 
King. 


97 


But  then  they  called  Lusty  Browne  ; 

sayes,  "  Browne,  come  thou  hither  to  mcc  ! 
how  ofb  hast  thou  foughten  for  my  sake, 

&  alwayes  woone  the  victory  P  " 


Browne 
recounts 
how  he 
served  the 
King 


"  the  first  time  that  I  fought  for  you, 

it  was  in  Edenborrow,  Kdng  ; 
if  there  I  had  not  stoutly  stood, 
101        my  leege,  you  neuer  had  beene  King  : 


and  saTod 
his  life 


"  the  second  time  I  fought  for  you, 
here  I  will  tell  you  in  this  place, 
1  killd  the  Sheriffs  Sonne  of  Carlile," 
105        qiu)th  he,  "  that  wold  haue  slaine  jour  grace : 
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"  the  3?  time  tAat  I  fought  for  you,* 

here  for  to  let  you  ynderstand, 
I  slew  the  bishopp  of  S*  Andrew[8,]  " 
109       qtioth  he,  *'  wtth  a  possat'  in  [his  hand]." 


twice. 


u 


quoth  bee 

that  euer  my  manhood  I  did  trye, 
lie  make  a  vow  for  Englands  sake 
113       that  I  will  nener  battell  flee." 


CpagoTO.] 


"  god  amercy,  browne/'  then  said  the  Km^, 

^'  &  god  amercy  heartilye ! 
before  I  made  thee  bnt  a  knight^ 
117       bnt  now  an  Earle  I  will  make  thee." 


Browne  is 
earl. 


''  Qod  sane  the  Qneene  of  England,"  he  said, 

"  for  her  blood  is  verry  neshe,' 
as  neere  ynto  her  I  am 
121        as  a  colloppe  shome  from  the  fleshe. 


He  declares 
his  fealty  to 
BngUuid. 


125 


''  If  I  be  false  to  England,"  he  said, 
either  in  Earnest  or  in  lest, 

I  might  be  likened  to  a  bird," 

QuoOx  he,  "that  did  defile  it  Nest.-*  " 


ffins. 


*  This  aUudes  to  the  subject  of  the 
ballad  in  page  273  [of  the  MS.,  BUhoppe 
^  Browne]. — ^P. 

*  qiL :  MS.  mbbed.  Compare  "  Bishop 
&  Browne."— H. 


•  tender,  delicate. — ^F. 

*  "  Tis  an  ill  bird  that  bewrays  it  own 
nest."  Ra/s  "Pioyerbs"  ia  Bokn*9 
Handbook,  p.  72.— F. 
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[Iw  3  Pabts.— P.] 

In  the  Eegisters  of  the  Stationers'  Company  (see  Mr.  Collier's 
extracts  therefrom)  is  this  entiy :  "  1557-8,  To  John  Kynge,  to 
printe  these  bokes  folowynge;  that  ys  to  saye  a  Jeste  of  Syr 
gawayne  ...  Syr  lamwell  •  .  ."  Of  "  Syr  lamwell "  Mr.  Collier 
says,  "  if  printed,  it  has  perished"  It  was  printed ;  but  the  print, 
with  the  exception  of  one  single  page  preserved  in  the  Douoe 
Collection,  has  perished.  The  poem,  however,  has  not  perished  ; 
we  now  print  it. 

The  piece  is  simply  a  rifacdmento  of  that  highly  popular 
romance  "  Lanval " — No.  5  of  Maries  lays,  which  "  are  known  to 
exist  only  in  one  MS.,  viz.  Harl.  MSS.  No.  978 "  (see  Mr. 
Halliweirs  "Ellis'  Early  Eng.  Met  Eom.")— or  rather  of  the 
English  translation  of  it  made  by  Thomas  Chestre,  as  we  are  told 
at  the  end : 

Thomas  Chestre  made  thjs  tale, 
Of  the  noble  Elnyght  sjr  Launfale 
Good  of  chivaliye. 

preserved  in  the  Cotton  MSS.  Calig.  A.  2.  f.  33,  from  which  it  is 
printed  by  Ritson  in  his  *^  E.  E.  Met.  Bom."  "  Lamwell "  is  one 
of  the  pieces  mentioned  in  the  memorable  list  of  Captain  Cox's 
ballads  in  Laneham's  well-known  Kenilworth  Letter  (1575). 

This  version  differs  in  form  (Chestre's  translation  is  written  in 
the  favourite  metre  of  the  romances — the  "  Bime  of  Sir  Topas  ^ 
metre)  and  slightly  in  matter  from  its  original.  It  omits  the 
previous  career  of  the  knight  as  it  is  detailed  by  Chestre — how 
he  disliked  Queen  *^  Gwennere  "  as  soon  as  ever  she  arrived  at 

'  A  carious  old  romantic  ballad  written  Bomance  of  Sir  Launfal,  but  difl&rs  in 
before  the  Beformation,  see  part  3^  y.  24.  some  Farts  of  the  Stoiy,  probably  altered 
This  is  upon  the  same  subject  as  the  old      by  some  minstrel. — ^P. 
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Aithtur's  courts  and,  ahe  reciprocating  his  feelings^  resolved  to 
seek  some  other  quarters,  and  accordingly  proceeded  to  ^'  Karly- 
won/'  and  there  abode  in  extreme  destitution,  till  riding  one 
day  into  a  forest  the  rare  adventure  on  which  the  tale  centres 
befell  him.  Chestre  calls  the  lady,  who  is  anonymous  in  the 
Folio,  **  Dame  Tryamour,"  and  speaks  of  her  dwelling-place  as 
"  Olyroan,"  not  as  "  Million  "  or  "  Amilion."  The  place  meant 
here — the  **  jolly  island  that  clipped  was  Amilion  " — is  of  course 
that  Fortunate  Isle  to  which  Arthur  was  conveyed  by  the  three 
queens  ("  I  wil  into  the  vale  of  Avilion,"  says  the  sick  King  to 
Sir  Bedivere,  "  for  to  heal  me  of  a  greivous  wounde : ")  so  richly 
described  by  Tennyson  in  his  ^'  Morte  d' Arthur  "  as 

The  island-yaUey  of  Avilion 
Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  londly ;  but  it  lies 
Beep-meadoVd,  happy,  fair  with  orchard-lawns 
And  bowery  hollows  crowned  with  summer  sea. 

Chestre  says  that  once  a  year  something  might  be  heard  or 
seen  of  the  ^'  translated  "  knight : 

Every  yer  upon  a  certayn  day 
Me  may  here  Launfales  stede  nay 

And  hym  se  with  syght. 
Ho  that  wyU  there  azsy  Justus 
To  kepe  hys  armes  fro  the  rustus 

In  tumement  other  fyght ; 
Bar  he  never  forther  gon, 
Ther  he  may  fynde  justes  anoon, 

With  syr  LaunM  the  knyght. 

The  presents  the  lady  makes  her  lover  are  more  curious  in 
Chestre's  poem  than  in  ours : 

I  wyll  the  yove  an  alner, 
Imad  of  sylJL  and  of  gol^  der, 

Wyth  fayre  ymages  thre ; 
As  oft  thou  puttest  the  bond  therinne, 
A  mark  of  gold  thou  schalt  wynne, 

In  wat  place  that  thou  be. 
Also,  sche  seyde,  syr  Launfal, 
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I  yeve  the  Blaimcliard  my  stede  Icl 

And  Qjfre  my  owen  knave ; 
And  of  my  armes  oo  pensel, 
Wyth  thre  ermyns  ypeynted  well, 

AIbo  thou  Bchalt  have. 
In  werre,  ne  yn  tomement, 
Ne  schall  the  greve  no  knyghtes  dent 

So  well  y  schall  the  save. 

Our  version,  made  a  century  later — Chester  lived  probably  in 
Henry  VI.'s  reign — is  indiflferent  to  these  and  such  details,  as 
also  to  the  exploits  performed  in  Lombardy  by  the  knight  with 
his  mistress'  assistance  so  given,  which  in  Chestre  are  so 
famous  as  to  lead  King  Arthur  to  recall  him  tp  the  court  It 
characteristically  attaches  more  importance  to  the  trial-scene, 
which  it  gives  in  full. 


King  Arthnr 
is  at  Carlisle. 


8 


Many 

knlKbtsand 

squires 

reoortto 

him. 

Amongst 
them  ^ 
Lambwell, 


12 


16 


Doughty  in  king  i  Arthnres  dayes 

when  Brittoine  was  holden  in  noblenessc, 

and  in  his  time  a  long  while 

he  soioumed  in  merry  Carlile.' 

With  him  he  had  many  an  heire 

as  he  had  else  many  a  whide'  where ; 

Of  his  round  table  they  were  Knighta  all, 

&  the  had  much  Mirth  in  bower  &  hall ; 

in  euery  Land  of  the  world  wide 

th6  came  to  the  court  on  every  side, 

both  yonge  knights  &  Squires  eke, 

airthiS  came  to  the  courtefo  seeke. 

Sd  with  him  there  longed^  a  bold  bachelor, 

&  soe  he  did  many  a  yeere, 

a  yonge  Kmght  of  much  mighty 

Sir  Lambewell  forsooth  he  hight, 

and  euer  he  spent  worthilye, 

&  he  gaue  gifts  that  were  larglie ; 


»  «In  doughty  king:  Cp.  "good  my 
Lord,"  &C.--F. 
*  In  other  Ballads  it  is  Garleile,  y'. 


p.  284  [of  MS.].— P. 
■  from  ewy. — P. 
*  from  long :  ?  stayed,  remained-— F. 
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[soe  largely*]  bis  good  be  spent, 
20         mnch  more  than  ener  he  had  rent, 

&  soe  ontragiouslie  he  it  sett 

that  he  became  far  in  debt. 

and  when  he  saw  that  all  was  gone, 
24         then  hee  begiinn  to  make  great  moane, 

''  alaeke  !  "  he  said,  *'  noe  goods  I  haue ; 

I  know  not  how  to  doe,  soe  god  me  sane, 

Sd  I  can  neither  be^  nor  borrowe  ! 
28         thus  I  am  brought  far  in  sorrow, 

&  I  am  &r  in  a  strange  land, 

Sd  haue  noe  goods,  as  I  vnderstand. 

of  all  these  Knigkts  that  are  soe  feirce 
32  of  the  round  table,  w^«ch  are  my  peeres, 

eche  one  to  haue  me  they  were  glad, 

&  now  for  me  the  wilbe  sad  ; 

both  Sir  Huon^  &  Sir  Gaion,^ 
36  Some  time  of  me  tluit  you  were  ^Eiine ; 

ffarwell  Sir  Kay,  that  crabbed  Knight ! 

farwell  Sir  Perciuall  the  wight ! 

of  my  companie  that  thou  wa8  feine, 
40  the  good  'Knight  Sir  Agrauaine  ^  ! 

farwell  Sir  Garrett*  &  Sir  GriflSne,® 


who 

rauaodors 
his  fortune, 


birUi 

farewell  to 
his  fellowf:, 


'  MS.  torn. — F.    soe  lai^lye. — P. 

'  ?  Uwayne  lea  awoutres.  JNlaleor  (ed. 
Sonthey)  voL  1,  p.  230-3.  Uwayne  le 
bkuDche  maynys,  ib.  i.  231 ;  syre  Vwayne 
le  fyso  de  roy  Vreyne,  ib.  i.  370. — F. 

•  Sir  Hayne  and  Sir  Grawaine. — P. 

*  Agraiiayne  was  the  knight,  "euer  open 
monthed/'  who  told  Arthur  of  Lancelot's 
adultery  with  Gninevere :  see  cap.  ii.  of 
"  the  book  of  the  pyteons  hystorye  whyche 
in  of  the  morte  or  deth  of  kyng  Arthur," 
being  "the  twenty  book"  of  Caxton*s 
Maleor,  t.  2,  p.  391  of  Soutbey's  reprint. 
Agrauayne  was  Gawain's  brother,  and 
Lancelot's  killing  hi  in  was  the  cause  of 
Oawain*8  bitter  revenge,  and  his  forciog 
Aithnr  to  invade  Lancelot  in  France 
gave  opportunity  for  Mord red's  treason, 
which  led  to  Arthur h  deiUh.— F. 

VOL.    I. 


•  "The  seventh  book"  of  Caxton's 
Maleor  (vol.  1, 186-245  of  Southey's  re- 
print) contains  "the  tale  of  Syr  Gareth  of 
Orkeney  that  was  called  Beaumayns  by 
syr  kay.'*  He  was  the  son  of  the  Queen 
of  Orkney,  and  loved  (and  wedded)  Dame 
Lyones  of  the  Castel  PeryUous,  but 
was  kept  &om  anticipating  his  marital 
rights  by  Lynet  the  damoysel,  who  made 
a  knight  stab  him  in  the  thigh  when  he 
needed  cooling;  and  when  be  chopped 
the  knight's  head  off  and  in  pieces,  she 
stuck  it  together  and  on  again.  In  v.  2, 
p.  383,  occurs  "  the  good  knygt  sir  (Jareth, 
that  was  of  veray  knyghthode  worth  al 
the  bretheren." — F. 

*  Grjffine  is  not  mentioned  among  the 
"honderd  knygtes  and  ten"  of  Arthur's 
court,  ID  Malroro,  v.  2,  p.  382-5,  ed.  1817. 
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and 

unattended 
rides  away 
westwazd. 


Sleeps  under    60 
atree. 


Ab  he  wakes, 
two  maidens 
oome  to  him 
ODt  of  a 
forest,  g^ 


of  mj  company  tliat  thou  was  faino  ! 

ffarwell  the  Kmght  Sir  Iron  side^ ! 
44      "^of  my  company  thou  had  much  pride, 

ffor  my  expence  &  noble  wray," 
-  Sd  the^ch,  gifts  that  I  gaue  aye ! 

Certes  you  shall  me  neue[r]  see  ; 
48         ffiajrwell,  I  take  my  leaue  of  you' 

as  a  single  batchlour  without  blame, 

where  before  I  bare  a  good  name.*' 

then  he  leaped  yppon  a  fresh  courser 
52         without  page  or  any  squier, 

&  tooke  his  way  towards  the  west, 

betweene  the  water  &  a  fsdre  fforrest. 

the  sun  was  at  the  [even-tide^], 
■-  56  the  Kmght  light  downe,  &  thought  to  abide, 

&  layd  him  downe,  the  hnight  free, 

vnder  the  shadow  of  a  tree  ;^ 

and  what  for  Weeping  much  &  warle,* 

a-sleepe  I-wis  this  Knight  fell, 

&  what  for  sobbing  &  greet. 

when  he  wakned,  yp  he  him  sett, 

and  then  he  looked  afore  him  tho  : 

out  of  a  £Porrest  came  Maydens  ix)w, 

towards  Sir  Lambewell  they  did  grow®  ; 

ffairer  befor  he  neuer  sawe. 
I  Mantles  they  had  of  Red  veluett 
C8         fringed  with  gold  frdl  well  sett, 
'.  &  kirtles  of  purple  sandall,^ 

they  were  small  laced,  &  fitted  well ; 

they  were  tyred  aboue®  over  all, 
72         Sd  either  of  them  had  a  ffresh  color. 


rpaeeCI.J 


I      w    "^  I 


*  Syr  Ironsyde  is  mentioned  in  Cax- 
ton's  Maleor,  v.  1,  p.  224,  cap.  xxiii.  &c. 
At  p.  234  he  is  "  syre  Ironsyde  that  was 
the  reed  knyghte  of  the  reed  laundes/' 
and  at  v.  2,  p.  384.— F. 

*  qu.  array. — ^P. 
■  of  yee. — P. 


*  The  Sun  was  now  at  the  even-tide : 
qu. — P. 

*  perhaps  waile.— P.      tnzr/y,  weary, 
Gawain  and  Golagros. — F. 

•  draw  qu. — P. 

'  cendal,  thin  silk;  "cendell,  thynne 
lynnen,  Fr.  smdal."*    Palsgrave.  — F. 

•  above  all,  orer.— P. 
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they  had  faces  as  white  as  snowdownc,       i . 

they  had  lone-some  color  &  ejen  Browne  ; ' 

&  one  of  them  had  a  g^ld  Bason, . 
76        &  the  other  a  towell  of  silke  fine. 

towards  Lamewell  drew  these  maids  twaine : 

the  Knight  was  cnrteons,  and  rose  them  againe  ; 

ih6  said,  '^  g^  speede  thee,  then  Knight  free, 
so         there  as  then  Ijest  fnll  of  ponirty  !  " 

*<  damsell,"  sales  Lamwell,  ^'  welcome  to  mee !  " 
^    "  Str,"  qiioth  the  one,  "  well  may  thon  bee  ! 

My  Lady  thats  bright  as  blossome  or  flower, 

84  thee  greets,  Sir  Lamwell,  as  her  paramonre, 
&  prays  yon  for  to  speake  with  her 

&  if  it  be  your  will,  Mre  Str." 
LamweU  answered  them  both  there, 

85  "  ft  I  am  ^Eune '  with  yon  to  fare, 
for  which  way  soener  your  gate  lies, 
I  deeme  certaine  be  ^  paradice, 

for  fidrer  maids  then  yon  tow  bee 
92        I  nener  saw  mono  with  mine  eye.'" 

the  thanked  Lambwell,  that  Knight  Cnrteons,^ 
for  gining  them  soo  great  a  praise  : 
''  bat  shee  as  mnch  fairer  then  wee  are  scene, 
96        A  oner  vs  might  be  a  qneene, 
her  bewtie  paeseth  vs  as  flEur 
as  betweene  the  flower  &  the  steale.^  " 
they  washed  their  ^  hands  &  face  aisoe, 
100        &  forth  with  those  maids  the  Knight  did  goe. 
^   within  that  forrest  th6  did  see 
^    a  rich  panillioii  pight  fnll  hee,^ 
ft  enery  pomell  of  the  panillion 
104        was  well  worth  a  100  ponnd  : 


\jf'f' 


^t 


/  r 


greet  him, 


and  ^ve 
him  an 
invitation 
from  their 
Jady. 


Ho  accepts 
it, 


praiaefl  tlioir 
lieauty, 


And  goes 
with  them 
to  a  rich 
pavilion  in 
the  forest, 


*  i.e.  glad.—  P. 
«  to  Ik*.— P. 

'  The  pAge  b  torn  across ;  Percy  reads, 
*'  I  never  saw  none  with  mine  eye ; "  but 
the  first  letter  of  none  is  clearly  m. — F. 

•  forte  certes.—  P. 


*  i.e.  plalk.— P.  Du.  steel,  the  Stalk 
or  Stem  of  any  Uearbc  (Hexham).  Scotch 
steef,  the  handle  of  anything  (Jamieson). 
— F. 

•  perhaps  his. — P. 

'  hie  or  high,  oUm  pronounced  kce. — P. 


L  2 
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in  which 
wait  the 
daaghter  of 
the  King  of 
AvUion, 


amofltfair 
lady. 


The  knight 
makes  his 
obciaanoe. 


'*    C^^  ^  '  ^ 


^■- 


,^>i 


•^Tpon  the  topp  a  gripe*  stood, 
1  of  shining  gold,  fine  &  good  ; 
in  his  month  he  bare  a  carbnnckle  bright, 
108       like  the  moone  it  shines  enery  night ; 
Kifig  Alexander  the  conqnerour, 
nor  Salamon  in  his  most  honottr, 
nor  Charlemonnt*  the  rich  Km^, 
112        they  nener  welded  such  a  thing. 

for  sooth  there  was  in  that  panillion 
the  Kmga  dangter  of  Million* ;  ^ 
in  that  panillion  was  a  bed  of  price 
116        that  was  conered  ore  with  goodlie  vice,^ 
&  therein  sate  a  lady  bright, 
^  ^m  the  Middle  shee  was  naked  vpright, 
and  all  her  cloathing  by  her  lay ;        !     ^      .  v 
120       ffull  seemlie  shee  sate,  I  say, 

.  all  in  a  mantle  of  white  Ermines 
I  was  fringed  about  with  gold  fine.    -  * 
her  mantle  downe  for  heat  shee  did 
124    .   full  right  vnto  her  girdle  steed  ^  ; 
shee  was  as  white  as  lilly  in  may, 
or  snow  that  fiedls  on  winters  day ; 
{  the  blossome,  nor  the  bryar,  nor  nocKind  of  f[lower,] 
128     /it  hath  noe  hue  vnto  her  color ; 

j    [and  the  red]  Rose  when  it  is  new,       ^ 
.  to  her  rcdnesse  hath  noe  hue, 
for  it  shone  Like  the  gold  wyer ;  y 
132       yett  noe  man  can  tell  of  her  attyre. 
when  of  her  he  had  had  a  sight, 
downe  of  his  ®  knees  then  fell  the  Knight^ 
&  saluted  her  wi^th  mild  steuen  ^ 
136        as  though  that  shee  had  come  from  heauen. 


>V'. 


I 


[  vi>'-') 


[pagiees.] 


'  Grype,  t.«.  GriiBn. — P. 

•  ChArlemagne. — P. 

'  Olyron  (Oleron)  in  the  original  by 
T.  Chester.— P.  See  1.  621,  Amilion. 
— F. 


*  perhaps  de\iee,— v. 

•  i.e.  place. — ^P. 

•  onlus. — ^P. 

*  A.-S.  *<^,  Toic*.— F. 


oonyene. 
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&  Bpake  to  her  wlien  he  had  space, 

"  I  put  me,*  lady,  into  your  grace."  They 

"  Sir  Lambewell,"  shee  said,  ^*  my  harts  sweete, 
140       for  thy  lone  my  hart  I  leete,* 

&  theres  noe  Kdiig  nor  emperonr — 

bnt  &  if  I  loned  him  paramonr 

as  much.  Sir  Lambewell,  as  I  doe  thee, — 
144        he  wold  be  right  glad  of  me." 

he  sett  him  downe  the  lady  beside, 
^    "  Lady,"  he  saies,  "  what-ere  betide, 

both  early  &  late,  lend  &  still, 
148        oomTTiand  [me]  ready  at  your  will ! 

bnt  as  helpe  me  god,  my  lady  deere, 

I  am  a  knight  without  hawere'  ;  h^  oonfesaes 

I  hane  noe  goods  noe  more,*  nor  men,  ^^  poverty, 

152        to  maintaine  this  estate  I  find  your  in." 

then  said  that  Lady,  ^^  I  doe  you  soe  kind,^ 

I  know  thy  estate  first  &  end. 

&  thou  wilt  trustilie  to  mee  take, 
156       A  for  my  loue  all  other  forsake, 

then  I  wiU  maintaine  thine  honour  she  offen 

With  gold,  With  siluer,  &  with  rich  treasure,  »b^'i^. 

&  with  eueiy  man  thou  shalt  spend  larglie, 
160       Al  will  giue  thee  great  plentie." 

then  of  that  profer  he  waa  ftdl  blithe, 

A  thanked  this  lady  often  sithe ; 

he  obaid  him  ynto  her  there, 
164        he  list  this  lady  that  was  soe  faire, 

Sd  by  that  Lady  downe  him  sett, 

&  bad  her  maides  downe  meat  fet, 

&  to  there  hands  waiter  cleer, 
168        for  then  shee  wold  vnto  supper^  : 

• 

*  me,  qu.— Peny.    JiS.  my.  — ^F.  *  more,  ?  adv.  longer.— F. 

*  A.-S.  latan,  let  go,  dismiss. — ^F.  *  to  ken.— P. 

*  harbere,  i.e.  home. — ^P.    havere,  Fr.  •  suppere.— P. 
avoirf  possessions. — F. 
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They  sap 
together, 


and  go  to 
bed. 


At  dawn 
she  bidtt  him 
take  enough 
gold  and 
silver  with 
him,  and 
expect  more, 


bnt  he  i^ 
never  to 
mention 
her,  or  hc'U 
loee  her 
love. 


there  was  meate  &,  drinke,*  great  plcnde, 

of  enery  thing  that  was  daintje. 

when  they  had  eaten  &  dmken^  both, 
172       then  to  her  bed  this  lady  wold  goe.^ 

Sir  Lambwell,  like  a  hailow^  'Knight, 

by  her  bedside  stood  yp  fall  right, 

said,  "  you  displease,  that  wold  I  nought, 
176       but  lesus  leene,  yon  knew  my  thought." 

then  spake  that  Lady  free, 

sales,  '^  yndight  thee,  Lambewell,  &  come  to  mc." 

then  was  Lambwell  soone  vndight, 
180        &  in  bed  with  this  Lady  bright, 

&  did  all  that  night  lye  there, 

<&  did  whatsoeuer  their  wills  were ; — 

for  play  the  slept  but  litle  that  'Knight  ^ 
184        till  it  began  to  be  dayhght. — 

&  when  the  daylight  was  comen,  tho  ^ 

shee  said,  "  Rise,  Lambewell,  &  now  goc ! 

gold  &  siluer  take  inoughe  with  thee, 
188        <&  with  euery  man  thoust  spend  larglie ; 

<&  more  thou  spendest,  meiyer  thoust  sitt, 

&,  I  will  send  thee  innoughe  of  it ; 

but  one  thing,  Knight,  I  thee  forefendant, 
192        that  of  mee  thou  neuer  auant  ^  ; 

for  &  thou  doe,  I  tell  thee  before, 

for  euer  thou  hast  my  loue  forlore. 

&  when  thou  wilst,  thou  gentle  Knight, 
196       speake  with  me  by  day  or  night, 

into  some  secrett  place  look  you  goe, 

&,  thinke  vppon  me  soe  &  soe, 

&  shortly  I  will  with  you  bee, 
200       not  a  man  saue  you  that  shall  me  sec.'' 


'  drimke  in  MS. — F. 

'*  drunken. — P. 

'  goeth  or  gotho. — P. 

<  ?  A.-S.  halig,  holy F. 


*  night.— P. 

"  i.e.  then. — P. 

■  avannt,  t .  e.  boHBt. — ^P. 
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804 


908 


212 


216 


«c 


C( 


220 


a  maid  bronght  him  his  horsse  anon  ; 

hee  took  hia  leane,  &  leapeth  yppon ; 
ffarewell  my  hony,  Orwell  my  B[weete !]  "  [page  es.} 
farewell,  Sir  Lambwell,  till  offc^  we  meete ! '' 

of  treasnre  then  he  had  great  plentie, 

&  thns  he  lyds  thorrowont^  the  cittye. 

while'  he  came  there  he  shold  have  beene, 

a  merryer  man  they  neere  had  seene  ; 

now  Lambwell  he  makes  rich  feasts, 

— 

Lambewell  feeds  minstrelsie  their  lests,^ 
Lambwell  rewards  religious, 
Lambewell  helpes  enery  poore  howse ; 
were  it  Knight^  sqnier,  or  swaine, 
w»^h  his  goods  he  helpeth  them ; 
of  his  largnesse  euery  man  wotts,^ 
but  noe  man  witts  how  he  itt  gotts.^ 
alwayes  when  he  lyed  priuy  &  still, 
his  lady  was  ready  at  his  will ; 
but  well  happy  were  the  man 
that  in  these  dayes  had  sach  a  one ! 


He  returns 
toCarllBle, 


and  leads  a 
generonSf 
feastf  al  life. 


The  2?  parte.' 

Soe  vppon  a  day  Sir  Grawaine 
the  gentle  kni<//tt,  &  Sir  Haion,^ 
Sir  Lambewell  with,  them  alsoc, 

224        &  other  knights  20  &  moe, 

went  for  to  play  them  on  a  greene  ^ 
vndemeth  the  tower  where  lay  the  queene. 
these  knights  on  there  game  plaid  thoe, 

228       but  sithe  to  dancinge  they  wold  goe ; 
Str  Lambell  be  was  before  sett, 
for  hiB  large  spending  they  loued  him  best ; 


One  day,  ha 
and  bis 
fellows 
merry - 
maiktng, 


»  next.— P. 

'  perhaj^  towards. — P. 

•  when.  qn. — ^P. 

*  Oests.  qu. — ^P. 


»  wot.-  P. 

•  got— p. 
'  In  the  left  margin  of  the  MS.- 

•  qn.  Hajne. — P. 


— F. 
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the  Queen 
becomcR 
enamoured 
of  Lambwell. 


232 


236 


240 


244 


and  tells 
him  60. 


Ho  declines 

her 

overtures. 


"Yon  love  no 
woman,  and 
no  woman 
lovea  you," 
.«a.VB  she, 
spitefully. 


He  answen 

thAthia 

mistroiB's 


I  the  queene  in  a  bower  bebeld  them  all,  \ 

&  sales  "  yonder  is.  Large'  Lambwell ! 

of  all  the  knigbta  tliat  be  tbere, 

there  is  none  soe  faire  a  bacUonr,' 

&,  be  bath  neither  leniTnan  nor  wiffe ; 
^  I  wold  be  loued  me  as  bis  life ! 

betide  me  well,  betide  me  ill,^ 

I  shall,"  sbee  said,  "  goe  witt  bis  will." 

shee  took  wetb  her  a  companie 

of  damsells  that  were  right  pretty, 

&  downe  sbee  goes  anon-wrigbt 

for  to  goe  dance  with  a  knigbt ; 
\  &  sbee  went  to  the  first  end 
;  between  Gawaine  &  Lambwell  the  bend,  | 

&  all  the  maids  soe  forth  right, 

one  &  one,  betweene  2  knigbts. 

&  when  this  dancing  did  aslake, 
248  ''  i  the  queene  Sir  Lambwell  to  cooncell  did  take :  I 
^^^  Lambwell,"  sbee  sales,  "  tbon  gentle  KjnigJd, 

I  bane  loued  thee,  &  doe  with  all  my  might, 

and  as  much  desire  I  thee 

as  Arthur  that  K.nighi  soe  free ; 

good  bap  is  now  to  thee  tane, 

thai  thou  wilt  loue  me  &  noe  otber  woman." 

be  sales,  "  Madam,  noe,  certez 

I  wilbe  noe  traitor  neuer  in  all  my  dales, 

for  I  owe  my  king  fealtle  &  homage, 

&  I  will  neuer  doe  him  that  damage." 

she  said,  "  fie  ypon  thee,  faint  Coward  ! 

dastard  harllott  as  thou  art ! 

tbat  thou  liuest,  it  is  great  pitye, 

thou  louest  noe  woman,  nor  noe  woman  loucs  tbcc  ! 

be  said,  "  Madadam,'  say  yee  jour  will, 

but  I  can  lone  both  lowde  <fe  still, 


252 


256 


260 


264 


'  Large  seems  rather  to  mean  pro- 
digjil,  profuse,  as  in  Lancelot  ofiheLaik^ 
1.  2434,  than  "  large,  hey,  long  and  semely, 


Procerus  "  of  the  Catholioon. — F. 
•  batchelere.— P. 
■  for  Msidam.     F. 
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&  I  am  loued  with  1117  lemman, 
^ that. fairer  hath  uoe  gentleman, 

nor  none  aoe  fiedre,  yett  saj  I, 
268       neither  majd  nor  yett  Lady. 

the  simplest  maiden  with  her,  I  weene, 

ouer  you,  Madame,  may  be  queene.*'.. 

then  she  was  ashamed  &  fa\\  wroth  ; 
272        shee  clippeth '  her  mayds,  &  forth  goeth ; 

to  Chamber  shee  wold  all  heayye, 

for  teene^  <&  anger  shee  wold  die. 

then  King  Arthur  came  from  hunting, 
276       jiflad  &  merry  for  all  thin^ ; 

to  the  queenes  Chamber  gone  is  hee  ; 

&  then  she  fell  downe  ypon  her  knee, 

&  fast,  lord,  thai  shee  did  crye, 
280        "  helpe  me.  Lord,  or  euer  I  dye  ! 

without might  [page  64.] 

I  shall  die  this  yenders^  night. 

I  spake  to  Sir  Lambwell  in  my  game, 
284        &  he  desired  my  body  of  shame ; 

as  a  false  villane  traitor 

he  wold  haue  done  my  body  dishonor, 

and  when  I  wold  not  to  him  aply,^ 
288       he  shamefully  rebuked  me, 

&  of  [his^]  Lemman  praisment  he  made, 

'  that  the  lowest  maiden  that  shee  had 

might  be  a  queene  over  mee ;' 
292       &  all.  Lord,  was  in  despight  of  thee.'' 

Che  Km^  therwith  he  waxed  wroth, 

&  for  anger  he  sware  an  oathe 

that  LambweU  shold  abide  the  law, 
290       peradventure  both  to  hang  &  draw, 


lowest 
maiden  is 
fit  to  be 
Quinerere'a 
queen. 


Oainevoro 
goes  away 
wroth. 


She  accuses 
LambweU 
to  Arthur  of 
an  nttack 
upon  her 
honour. 


and  of 

boasting, 

when  she 

gainsaid 

him,  that  his 

mistress's 

lowest 

maiden 

might  be  her 

queen. 


*  depeth. — ^P.  A.-S.  clypian,  to  call. 
"I  depe,  I  call.  Je  huysche.  This 
terme  is  farre  northerne."  Palsgrave. — 
F. 

•  greif,  [sic]  indignation. — P. 


'  aundeff  afternoon,  evening, 
well.— F. 

*  perhaps  comply. — 1*. 

*  of  hiB.--P. 


Halli- 
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The  King 
orders 

Lambwell  to 
bo  fetched. 


Lambwell 
bewails  his 
▼iolfttion  of 
his  lady's 
oommand, — 


invokes  her 
vainly, 


swoons  in 
his  agony. 


He  Lb 
brought 
before  the 
King,  who 
npbniids 


nptn 
him. 


Sir 

Lambwell 
holds  to  his 
boast. 


&  be  comf?iaiided  4  knights 

to  feitch  the  traitor  to  his  sight* 

theese  4  knights  seeken  him  anon, 

300       &  to  his  chamber  he  ifi  g^ne ; 

"alacke,"  he  sajd,  "now  my  life  is  lome  ! 
hereof  shoe  warned  me  be-fome, 
of  all  things  tluit  I  did  yse, 

804       of  her  I  shold  neuer  make  my  rowze.'  *' 
he  clipped,^  bee  called,  he  her  besought, 
but  all  availed  him  of  nought ; 
he  sorrowed  &  he  did  cry, 

308        &  on  his  knees  besought  her  mercy, 
"  0  my  Lady,  my  gentle  creature, 
how  shall  my  wreched  liffe  endure  ? 
my  worldlie  blisse  I  haue  forlome, 

312        &  fEklslie  to  my  lady  forswome !  " 

for  sorrow  &  care  he  made  that  stond, 

he  fell  in  soonde  to  the  ground  ; 

soe  long  he  lay  that  they^  Knights  came, 

316        &  in  his  chamber  tooke  him  then, 

&  like  a  theefe  they  led  him  then, — 

thus  was  his  sorrow,  weale*  &  woe, — 

th6  brought  [the]  Knight  ^  before  the  Kinge, 

320       &  this  he  said  at  his  comminge: 
"  thou  &.lse  &  vntrue  traitor  ! 
thou  besought  my  wife  of  dishonor ! 
that  shee  was  lothlier,®  thou  her  vpbraid, 

324       then  was  thy  LemiTians  lodlyest^  maid.'* 
Sir  Lambewell  answerd  wtth  Mild  moodc, 
&  tooke  himselfe  swome  by  the  roode, 
"  that  it  was  noe  otherwise  but  soe, 

328        &  that  my  selfe  will  make  good  thoe  ; 


*  boast.  Old  Nurse,  hrosj  Dan.  roes^ 
praise ;  O.N.  krosa^  Dan.  rose  sig,  to  boast 
of  a  thing.  Scotch  ruse,  roose,  to  extol. 
Jamieson. — F. 

*  cleped. — P.    A.-S.  depan,  to  cry  out. 


■  the.— P. 

*  wail.— P. 

•  the  knight.— P. 


'  lothlier,  i.e.  more  loathsome. — ^P. 
^  i.e.  ugliest. — ^P. 
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&,  therto  ouer  your  court  Looke." 

12  knights'  were  d[r]men'  to  a  booke 

the  sooth  to  say  in  that  case 
332       altogether  as  it  was. 

^these  12  knights,  as  I  weene, 
^    I  the  know  the  rale  of  the  qneene,  \ 

although  the  ISAng  were  bold  &  stout, 
336        that  shee  was  wicked  out  &  out, 

but  shee  had  such  a  comfort 

to  have  Lemmans  ynder  her  Lord  ; 

therfore  the  accquitt  the  trewman ; 
340        but  sithe  the  spake  foHh  then, 

for  why  thai  he  is^  lemfnan  bring 

wherby  he  made  his  aduanting,^ 

and  alsoe  that  he  proue  in  place 
344        that  her  maids  fairer  was, 

&  alsoe  more  bright  <&  sheene, 

h  of  more  beutye  then  the  queene, 

&  alsoe^  countenance  &  hue, 
348        they  wold  quitt  him  as  good  &  trew  ; 

Ai  if  he  might  not  stand  ther  till,® 

he  shold  abide  the  Km^es  will. 

this  yerditt  was  giuen  before  the  Km^, 
352        The  day  was  sett     [pared  off  by  /7*e  hinder.]  t,»ge  65.] 

sureties  he  found  to  come  againe, 

both  Str  Ghiwaine  &  Sir  Hayon^ ; 

*'  alacke,"  he  said,  "  now  my  life  is  lome  ! 
356       herof  shee  warned  [me*]  befome, 

of  all  things  that  I  did  vse, 

of  her  that  I  shold  neuer  make  rowzc." 

he  cleped,  hee  called,  he  her  besought, 
360        but  aU  avayled  him  of  nought ; 


Twelve 
knighte  arc 
appointed 
to  try  him. 


They, 

knowing  tlie 
Queen's 
profligacy, 
acquit  him 
of  the 
heavier 
charge, 


but  inaist 
on  hia 
justifying 
hia  boast. 


A  day  in 
appoinUxl 
for  him  to 
doflo. 


Again  ho 
bewails  his 
unhappy 
assertion. 


'  i.e.  a  Juty  of  12  of  hi»  peers.- 

'  (?)  MS.  dinen.— F. 

»  his.— P. 

*  avauuting. — P. 


*  of.— P. 

•  i.e.  thiTifco. — P. 
^  Hayuo:  Qu.— P. 
■  mci*. — P. 
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The  day 
oomeB. 


He  again 
warmly 
praises  hifl 
mistreas,  but 
he  cannot 
bring  her. 


he  bent  his  body  Sd  his  head  eke, 

he  curst  his  month  that  of  her  did  speake, 

and  thus  he  was  with  sorrow  Nnm,^ 

364       he  wold  his  ending  day  were  come 
that  he  might  from  his  hfe  goe. 
echo  man  for  him  was  fhll  woe,  * 
for  a  large[r]  *  spender  then  hee 

368       nener  came  in  that  countrye, 

&  thereto  he  was  feirce  &  bold, 
none  better  in  the  Kings  houshold. 
the  day  was  come  of  his  appearing, 

372        tb6  brought  the  KrUght  afore  the  K.mg : 
his  barons  that  his  surties'  was, 
they  brought  him  forth,  alas  ! 
the  King  let  it  be  rehersed  there, 

376       both  the  plaintiffe  &  the  answere ; 

tbe  K-ing  bad  him  bring  his  lemt^ian  in  sight 
he  answered  that  he  ne  might, 
"  but  this  I  say  to  you  alone, 

380       a  fairer  than  shee  was  neuer  none, 
both  of  bewtye  &  of  shape ; 
I  am  to  simple  to  tuch  her  lappe 
or  yett  to  come  vnto  her  bower, 

384       eccept  it- were  for  her  pleasure, 
not  displeasing  her  sickerlie, 
yet  wold  I  you  saw  her  ere  I  dye." 
"bring  her  forth,"  the  "King  sayes, 

388        "  that  thou  dost  now  soe  fast  praise, 

to  prooue  the  sooth  that  thou  sayst  of." 
"  forsooth,  my  Lord,  that  can  I  nought." 
then  sayd  the  King  anon  thoe, 

392        "  fforsooth  thy  disworshipp  is  the  more* ; 
what  may  wee  all  know  therby 
but  that  thou  lyest  loud  <k  hye  ?  " 


*  Dome,  i.e.  taken. — ^P.    ?  MS.  Mun. — F. 

*  laiiger. — P. 


■  sureties. — P. 
*  moe. — P. 
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he  bade  the  barons  gine  ludgment. 
396        the  Barons  answered  verament, 

"  to  it,  Lord,  wee  will  gone, 

wee  will  to  it  soone  h  anon." 

h  then  bespake  the  Erie  of  comwajle 
400       who  was  one  of  the  eonncell, 

h  say[d],'  "  wee  know  thee  Km^  our  Lord, 

hees  owne  mouth  beares  record, 

the  wich  by  his  owne  assent 
404        hath-the  g[i]nen  the  ISjaighi  Indgment ; 
^  therefore,  &  we  shold  by'  the  law, 

Lambewell  shold  both  hang  &  draw  ; 
-    but  yillany  it  were  to  eche  of  vs  one 
408        to  let  Ys  fordoe  soe  a  noble  man, 

or  jett  soe  donghtie  a  bachlour^ 

amongst  vs  all  had  nener  peere, 

&  therfore  say  by  onr  reede^ 
412        wee  will  the  'Kmg  such  way  leade 

that  he  shalbe  com9nanded  to  goc, 

&  void  the  court  for  evermore." 

&  while  they  stood  thus  speaking, 
416       they  saw  2  Ladyes  come  ryding 

vpon  2  ambling  palfrayes, 

much  fairer  then  the  summers  dayes, 

&  they  were  clothed  in  rich  atiro, 
420        that  euery  man  had  great  desire. 

Them  espied  Gkbwaine  the  gentle  'Knight^ 

"  Lamwell,'^ "  he  said,  "  dread  for  noo  wight ;  [pag©  66. 

yonder  comes  thy  life,  /yond  maist  thou  see ; 
424        the  loue  of  thee,  I  wott,  is  shee." 

Lambewell  beholds  them  w^th  much  thought,^ 

&  said,  "  alacke,  I  know  them  nought ! 


The  King 
bids  the 

barons  glvo 
jadgment. 


TheydebAto. 


Lerd 

Cornwall 

says  his  lifo 

is  forfeit, 

bat 

recommends 

banishment. 


At  this 
moment  tv^'o 
wondrons 
fair  ladies 
ride  up. 


»  sayd.— P. 

'  bide  or  brde,  but  bye  meAns  the 
same  thing. — P.  ?  stand  by,  stand  to. 
— F. 


'  batchelere. — P. 
I  *  reade,  i.e.  counseL — P. 

*  supplied  from  foot  of  p.  66. — F. 

•  anxiety. — F. 
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Lambwell 
nays  his 
lady  la 
fairer  still. 


The  UuUee 
bid  Arthur 
prepare 


to  receive 

their 

fnltttmiR. 


The  barons 

again 

debate. 


Two  more 
luiUee  of 
iii:uTeI1ons 
ohamis 
appnvich. 


My  lady  is  much  fairer  certainlie." 

428       when  they  came  Sir  Lambwell  by, 
not  tarrying  wtth  him  th^  yode, 
but  to  the  King  both  th6  rode, 
&  said,  "  thou  Lord  of  worshipp,  Arthur, 

432        lett  dresse  thy  halls  >  &  thy  bowers 
both  by  ground,  roofe,  &  waU, 
wtth  clothes  of  gold  rich  ouer  all ; 
it  must  be  done  att  device  ; 

436        heere  comes  our  Lady  of  much  price  ; 
shee  comes  to  you,  as  I  weene; 
before  yee,  my  lord,  shee  shalbe  scene.** 
th6  commanded  for  her  sake 

440       the  fairest  chamber  to  them  to  take. 

the  Ladyes  are  gone  to  bower  on  hye*  ; 
the  Kiiig  bade  his  barronrye 
haue  done,  &  giue  their  iudgment. 

444     ^  the  Barons  were  att  verament, 

''  wee  haue  beholden  this  maiden  bright, 
&  yee  haue  letted  ys  by  this  light, 
but  to  it,  Lord,  we  will  gone, 

448       wee  will  haue  done  soone  A  anon.*' 
a  new  speech  they  began  thoe, 
some  said  "  well,"  &  some  said  "not  soe,*' 
some  to  death  wold  him  deeme 

452        for  to  please  the  King  &  queene ; 

&  other  some  wold  make  him  cleere. 
whilest  they  stood  pleading  in  feare,' 
the  whilest  th6  stood  thus  speaking, 

456       other  tow  Ladies  came  ryding 

yppon  tow  goodly  mules  of  Spaine, 
they  had  sadles,  &  bridles  were  champaind ; 
'    they  were  clothed  in  rich  attire, 

460        thnt  euery  man  had  great  desire 


'  hall,  bower.— P. 

«  Hen- 1  would  begin  the  tliinl  Part,  if 


not  at  verse  200  [of  MS^  1. 4 1 5  hew].— P. 
■  in-fen*,  i.e.  together. — P. 
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ffor  to  behold  their  gentryes  ^ ; 

they  came  in  oft'  soe  rich  a  wise. 

them  espjed  Hnon  the  hind^ ; 
464        *^  Lambewell,"  he  said,  ''  my  brother  &,  freind, 

yond  comes  thy  life,  yond  may  thou  see  ; 

the  tone  of  these,  I  wott,  is  shee, 

ffor  £Eurer  then  shee  there  may  be  none  ; 
468        if  it  be  not  shee,  choose  thee  none." 

Lambwell  beholds  them  both  I-wis, 

&,  said,  ^^  of  them  2  none  it  is ; 

My  Lady  is  mnch  fairer  certainly, 
472        bat  of  her  servants  they  may  be." 

these  Ladies  that  thus  came  ryding 

rode  to  the  Castle  to  the  IKJ/ng^ 

h  when  th6  came  it  Lamwell^  by, 
476        baysance^  the  made  certainly ; 

not  tarrying  with  him  th^  made, 

bnt  to  the  Km^  both  th6  rode, 
y  and  th6  said,  "  yon  Lord  of  worshipp,  Arthur, 
480        let  dresse  thy  halls  h  bowers  ^ 

hy  gronnd,  by  roofe,  &  by  wall ; 

With  clothes  of  gold  hang  it  all, 

&  death  thy  carpeits  vnder  her  ffeete, 

484  [.  .  .  •  •  '] 

it  mnst  be  done  at  device, 

for  heere  comes  our  lady  of  mnch  price." 

Mnch  sorrow  had  dame  Genener 
48S       when  shee  saw  the  ladies  color ; 

then  shee  trowed  of  some  guile 

that  LamweU  shold  be  holpen  within  a  while 

by  his  ladye  that  was  coming. 
492        fast  shee  ciyed  vpon  the  Km^, 


Lambwell 
says  hiB  lady 
ifl  mnch 
fairer  still. 


TbcRe  ladies 
too  bid 
Arthur 
prepare  to 
reoeivea 
great  lady. 


Qninevcre 

grows 

Busplcloas, 


>  gentrifle,  vide  p.  358,  st.  11  [of  MS.] 
-P. 

«  delend.— P. 
■  hend.— P. 


«  Sir  Lambwrfl—P. 

*  i.e.  obeysance. — ^P. 

•  hall  and  bower. — P. 

'  a  verse  is  here  wanting. — ^P. 
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and  nrgcs 
the  ingtant 
cxocntion 
of  Sir 
Lmnbwell. 


&  said,  "  lord,  if  thou  lone  thine  honour, 

avenge  me  on  this  traitor !  '* 

To  hang  Lambwell  shee  wold  not  spare,* 
496        '*  yo^r  barons  make  yon  not  to  care ; 

without  you  him  sloe  ^  without  more, 

t* shall  die  my-self  before." 

he  bad  his  barons  giue  iudgment, 
500       "  or  I  will  my-selfe,  by  xxis^.  gejjt." 

"  we  will  him  doome.  Sir,  soone  anon  !  " 

to  tell  they*  tale  they  once  began  :     y^ 


[iMge  157.] 


Just  as  the 
barons  are 
agreed  upon 
their 

jadgmentf 
the  lady 
herself 
appears  in 
sight,  in  all 
her  bcanty. 


hawk  on 
hand, 


The  3^  parte.* 

"  My  lord,  thus  for-sooth  agreed  are  wee." 
604        "  peace,'*  said  Sir  Haioo,  "  noe  more  say  yec, 

ffor  yonder  I  see  her  come  rydinge 

on  whome  Sir  Lambwell  made  his  auanting,'''* 

a  damsell  by  her  selfe  alone, 
608        on  earth  was  fairer  neuer  none, — 

vpon  a  fi^sh  ambling  palii'ay, — 

much  fairer  then  the  summers  day  ; 

her  eyes  beene  blossomed  cleere  &  faire, 
512        lolly  &  locund  as  the  faulconer 

or  the  lay  that  sitts  on  a  bough ; 

of  all  things  she  is  faire  enoughe  ; 

lord  !  shoes  a  louely  creature, 
51C        &  rides  thus  att  her  pleasure." 

a  sparhawk^  shee  had  on  her  hand, 

a  softly  pace  her  palfray  sand,^ 


'  not  spare. — P.    MS.  cut  away. — F. 

*  t.  e.  slay. — P.        ■  the,  or  their. — P. 

*  I  would  rather  chuse  to  begin  the  31 
Part  at  the  226th  verse  of  tho  precedtng, 
[part  of  the  MS.,  line  441  here,]  as 
well  in  regard  to  the  sense  as  to  the 
equality  of  the  diiision. — P.  The  title 
is  in  the  left  margin  of  the  MS. — F. 

*  One  stroke  of  the  n  is  wanting  in 
the  MS.  -F.    a  vaunting. — P. 


'  "Nisus  is  a  spaiow  hawke,  &  it  is 
a  gentyll  byrd,  &  is  federed  like  a  gos> 
hawke . . .  and  he  is  soprowd  that  he  will 
flee  alone  to  y*  game,  &  none  other  wfth 
him ;  but  whan  ne  hath  taken  his  game 
or  mete,  he  will  well  depart  with  it.* 
Laurens  Andrewe,  The  Koh/e  Lyfe,  Pt.  IL 
cap.  Izxxy.  sign.  0  ij  b. — F. 

'  ?  sent,  wont,    /and,  to  try. — F. 
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3  white  greyhoimds  nmning  her  by,  and  hoanda 

by  her  8ld& 

620       as  well  beseemed  for  such  a  lady ; , 


she  had  a  crowne  vppon  her  head 
^of  predoBS  stones  &  gold  soe  red« 

wife  &  child,  yonge  &  old, 
524       all  came  this  lady  to  beholde, 

&  all  still  vppon  her  gazinge 

as  people  that  behold  the  sacring  > ;  2S^  w£?y 

&  aU  they  stood  still  in  their  study,  ^^"**^  ** 

528       &  yet  they  thought  them  nener  weaiy, 

for  there  was  neuer  man  nor  woman  that  might 

be  weary  of  this  ladies  sight. 

as  soone  as  Sir  Lambwell  did  her  see, 
532       on  all  the  people  cryed  hee 

"  yond  comes  my  life  A  my  likinge  \  ??'  kw  u 

shee  comes  that  me  out  of  baile  shall  bring !         Jj?}?***' 

yond  comes  my  lemman,  I  make  you  sure ; 
536        treulie  shee  is  the  fairest  creature 

that  euer  man  see  before ;  indeed, 

looke  where  shee  rydes  vppon  her  steed  !  " 

This  Lady  when  shee  came  thus  ryding, 
540        rode  to  the  castle  to  the  King  ; 

the  Knight  there  his  owne  worshipp  did, 

he  rose  vp,  &  he  gaue  her  the  steed, ^ 

&  lonely  3  he  can  her  greete, 
544        &  shee  againe  with  words  sweete. 
^        I  the  queene  &  other  Ladyes  stout  I 

behold  her  comlye  round  about, 

and  there  th^  sate  as  dummbe 
548        as  the  moone  is  light  from  the  sunn.^ 

then  shee  said  to  the  King^ 

"  hither  am  I  come  for  such  a  thing :  she  vindi- 

cateB  Sir 

my  trew  lem97ian  Str  Lambewell  Lambweii. 

552       is  Challenged,  as  I  heere  tell. 


•  coilBecratioD,  at  Mass. — ^F.  ■  lowly. — ^P.    no :  lovely. — F. 

*  i,e.  place. — ^P.  *  moon's  light  beside  the  sun's. — F. 
VOL.  I.                                                           M 
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Th«  King 
tMiWevtm  her. 


and  takM 
Sir  L. 


Into  greater 
favour  than 
over. 

Tboludy 
propAres  to 
go; 

all  thlR 
ttmo  Miylng 
nut  a  wunl 
to  Blr  L. 


He 

pntwtonatoly 
tmplorofi  her 
iwnlon. 


how  that  he  shold  with  Tillanie 
^     \     beseech '  the  queene  of  adontrj.'  .  ^ 

that  is  false  to  bleene,'  Str  King ; 
656       he  bade  not  her,  for  shee  bade  him ; 
^  if  he  had  desired  her,  with-ont  let 

not  a  foot  hither  I  wold  hane  sett :  ^ 

yon  maj  beleene  me,  enery  word ; 
660       that  this  is  right,  I  will  make  good ; 

&  for  the  other  praisment  that  he  made, 

thai  mine  owne  Lowtest  *  majd 

was  mor  of  beawtye  then  thy  queene, 
664       let  the  proofe,  Str,  soone  be  seene." 

the  Kiii^  said,  ''verament, 

Barrons,  heere  shall  be  noe  indgment, 

but  I  my  selfe  the  same  will  deeme 
568  J  1  both  of  the  qneene  &  of  the  Mayden^  ^  ^y/ 

if  I  doe  not  right,  then  yon  may  say 

bnt  Str  Lambwell 

(?)  qtio^  the  knight  [pngecs.] 

572        ''I  will  lone  him  with  all  my  might 

both  in  place  &  in  stead 

mnch  better  then  euer  I  did." 

&  when  shee  heard  him  see  say, 
576        she  leaped  on  her  palfray 

&  obayd  her®  to  the  Kifig  soe  hind,^ 

&  tooke  leane  away  to  wend. 

then  of  all  that  while  to  Str  Lambwell 
580        shee  wold  not  speake  nor  looke  nener  soe*  deale ; 
'    but  wott  you  well,  sorry  was  hee, 

befor  her  he  fell  on  his  knee, 

&  said,  **  Madam  !  trespassed  I  haue, 
584        <fe  T  am  corao  of  yot^r  mercy  to  crane  ! 


'  betioek,  i.e.  Boek,  solicit — ^P. 
'*  iivoutry,  •'.  f .  adultry. — P. 

•  i.r.  boliovo. — P. 

*  low  Host,  q.— P. 


*  Perhaps,  'both  of  the  majden  and 
tlie  Queene.' — P. 

•  I.  f.  made  obeysance. — P. 

»  hond.~P.  •  a,  qn.— P. 
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I  k[ii]oTiledge^  me  of  that  wicked  deed 
thai  was  forbidden  me  when  you  yode  •  ; 
I  am  well  worthy  therfor  to  hange, 

588        or  leade  my  life,  in  paines  ^  strange ; 

what  pennance,  Lady,  yoa  will  to  me  say 
or  yon  depart  from  me  away, 
Lady,  I  desire  uoe  more  of  thee 

692       but  once  aside  to  looke  on  me ! 

My  lord  the  Kin^,  of  soe  high  a  prow, 
for  aU  the  service  I  hane  done  yon, 
one  good  word  for  me  to  speake ! 

596       &  all  my  feUowes,  I  you  beseeke, 
with  the  King  pray  you  alsoe 
of  her  good  word  ;  I  aske  no  moe." 
ffor  that  they  saw  he  mad  such  mone, 

600        they  King  &  th6  prayd,  euery  one ; 
but  for  aJl  that  euer  he  cold  doe, 
not  a  word  shee  wold  speake  him  too, 
but  obayd  her  to  the  K{7ig  soe  hind,* 

604        &  tooke  her  leaue  away  to  wend. 

then  Lambewell  saw  that  shee  wold  fare, 
his  owne  hart  he  tooke  to  him  there ; 
when  shee  turned  her  horse  to  haue  gone, 

608        he  leaped  ypon  soone  anon, 

rpon  her  palfray ;  what-soeuer  betide, 

behind  her  he  wold  not  abide ; 

&  he  said,  "  Madam,  with  reason  &  skill 

612        now  goe  which  way  soe-ere  you  will, 

for  when  you  light  downe,  I  shall  stand, 
&  when  you  ryd,  all  at  yowr  haude, 
&  whether  it  be  for  waile*  or  woe 
616        I  will  neuer  depart  you  froe." 


The  King 
and  oonrt 
plead  for 
him,  in 
Tain. 


Aflshe 
thus  goes 
unrelenting. 
Sir  L.  leaps 
onto  her 
palfrey 
and  yovrn 
not  to  be 
Bcparated 
from  her. 


'  i.e.  acknowledge. — P. 
•  yede,  or  I  yede,  i,e,  went.— P. 
'  one  stroke  of  the  n  is  missing  in  the 
M.S.— F. 


M  2 


*  hend.— P. 

*  weale, — P. 
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They  go  to 
theiiilAiid 
of  ATilioD, 


and  thero 
lire  and  dio 
together. 


this  Lady  now  the  right  way  nmnm' 

with  her  maids  all  and  some, 

&  shee  brought  Scr  Lambwell  from  Garlilc 
620       forr  into  a  lolly  Band' 

thai  clipped'  was  AmiHon,^ 

w^tch  knoweth  well  eneiy  biiton  ; 
'  &  shee  came  there,  that  Lady  jQure, 
624        shee  gane  him  all  that  he  fonnd  there, 

that  was  to  say,  all  manner  of  thing 

that  euer  might  be  to  his  likinge  ; 

&f  further  of  him  hard  noe  man, 
628       nor  more  of  him  tell  can, 

but  in  that  Hand  his  Hfe  he  spend, 

soe  did  shee  alsoe  tooke  her  end. 

butt  god  that  is  the  Km^  of  blisse, 
632       bring  vs  thither  as  his  woning*  is !  ffins. 


J^nome,  i,e.  took. — P.    MS.  may  be  *  Olyron  (Oleron) in  Chester's  origtnal 

num. — ^F.  Poem. — ^P. 

•  isle.— P.  »  clepod.— P.  »».«.  dwelling.— P. 
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This  ballad  is  printed  in  the  ^'Beliques,"  with  additions  and 
corrections. 

Scott  regards  it  as  founded  on  the  evidently  kindred  one, 
"  Sir  Hugh  le  Blond,"  which  he  prints  in  the  "  Minstrelsy  ** 
from  a  copy  supplied  by  a  friend  who  had  taken  it  down  from 
the  recitation  of  an  old  woman.  ''  The  incidents,"  as  he  says, 
*^  are  nearly  the  same  in  both  ballads,  excepting  that  in  Aldin- 
gar  an  angel  combats  for  the  queen,  instead  of  a  mortal  cham- 
pion. The  names  of  Aldingar  and  Bodingham  approach  near 
to  each  other  in  sound,  though  not  in  orthography,  and  the  one 
might,  by  reciters,  be  easily  substituted  for  the  other." 

*'The  corresponding  Danish  ballad,  Ravengaard  og  Meme- 
ring,"  says  Prof.  Child,  who  speaks  on  the  strength  of  ^^  Danmarks 
Samle  Folkevise,"  (i.  177-213,  ii.  640-645,)  «  first  published  by 
Gruntvig,  is  extant  in  no  less  than  five  copies,  the  oldest  derived 
from  a  MS.  of  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  others 
from  recent  recitations.  With  these  Gnmtvig  has  given  an 
Icelandic  version,  from  a  MS.  of  the  seventeenth  century,  another 
in  the  dialect  of  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  a  third  half  Danish,  half 
Faroish,  both  as  still  sung  by  the  people.  All  these  ballads 
contain  a  story  one  and  the  same  in  the  essential  features — a 
story  which  occurs  repeatedly  in  connection  with  historical  per- 
sonages in  Germany,  France,  Italy  and  Spain,  as  well  as  in 
England — and  which  has  also  furnished  the  theme  for  various 
modem  romances,  poems,  and  tragedies.  .  .  .  The  names  of  the 
characters  in  the  Danish  ballads  are  Henry  (called   Duke   of 

'  N.B.  Without  (K>me  corrections,  this  wiU  not  do  for  my  Boliques,  &c.— 1\ 
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Brunswick  and  of  Schleswig  in  the  oldest),  Gunild  (of  Spires, 
called  also  Gurder),  Bavengaard,  and  Memering.  To  these 
correspond,  in  the  English  story,  King  Henry,  Queen  Eleanor, 
Sir  Aldingar  (the  resemblance  of  this  name  to  Bavengaard  will 
be  noted),  and  a  boy,  to  whom  no  name  is  assigned.  Eleanor,  it 
hardly  need  be  remarked,  is  a  queen's  name  somewhat  freely 
used  in  ballads  (see  vol.  vi.  209,  and  vol.  vii.  291);  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  consort  of  Henry  11.  is  here  intended,  though 
her  reputation  both  in  history  and  in  song  hardly  favours  that 
supposition." 

The  form  of  the  Judicium  Dei  varies  much  in  the  different 
versions.  The  form  given  here  is  used  under  similar  circum- 
stances, when  Sir  Meliagraunce  accuses  Queen  Ouenever,  in 
Malory's  "  Morte  d'Arthur,"  chaps.  135-137  of  the  third  part  of 
the  1634  edition.  Compare  especially  chap.  137:  ''Now  leave 
we  Sir  Launcelot  galloping  all  that  he  might,  and  speake  we  of 
queene  Guenever  that  was  brought  to  a  fier  to  have  been  burnt ; 
for  Sir  Meliagraunce  was  sure,  him  thought,  that  Sir  Launcelot 
should  not  be  at  that  bataile,  &c." 


UUB  king  he  kept  a  ffalso  steward, 
men  called  him  Str  Aldingar : 


Sir  he  wold  hane  layen  by  onr  comely  queene, 

repaised  by     4  her  deere  worshipp  to  hane  betraide. 

onr  queene  snee  was  a  good  woman, 
&  ener  more  said  him  nay. 

Aldingar  was  offended  in  his  mind, 
8  with  her  hee  was  nener  content, 

but  he  sought  what  meanes  he  cold  find  out, 
in  a  fyer  to  haue  her  brent. 
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There  came  a  lame  lazer  to  the  Kmgs  gates,     [page  69.] 
12  a  lazar  was  [bjlind  &  lame ; 

he  tooke  the  lazar  ypon  his  backe,  uys  a  lunr 

.  in  bar  bed, 

vpon  the  queenes  bed  he  did  him  lay ; 


he  said,  ''  Ije  still,  lazar,  wheras  thou  lyest, 
16  looke  thoa  goe  not  away, 

He  make  thee  a  whole  man  &  a  sound 
in  2  howres  of  a  day." 

&  then  went  forth  Sir  Aldingar 
20  onr  Qneene  for  to  betray, 

and  then  he  mett  with  our  comlye  Ki/fig,  ^^  ^^^ 

saies,  *^  god  yon  sane  &  see  ! 


'^  If  I  had  space  as  I  hane  grace, 
24  A  message  I  wold  say  to  thee. 

'*  Say  on,  say  on.  Sir  Aldingar, 
say  then  on  and  ynto  me." 


''I  can  let  yon  now  see  one  of  [the]  greinos[est]  sights 
2S  that  ener  Christen  Kdng  did  see : 

Onr  Qneene  hath  chosen  a  New  New  lone, 
She  will  hane  none  of  thee ; 

"  if  shee  had  chosen  a  right  good  KnigkL  and  teib  him 

"  whero  the 

32  the  lesse  had  beene  her  shame,  i  w  ues. 

bnt  she  hath  chosen  a  Lazar  man 
w^ich  is  both  blinde  &  lame." 

'^  if  this  be  true,  thou  Aldingar, 
36  th4it  thou  dost  tell  to  me, 

then  wiU  I  make  thee  a  rich  Knight 
both  of  gold  &  fee  ; 
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'*  Bat  if  it  be  fEdse,  Sir  Aldingar, 
40  that  thon  doest  tell  to  me, 

then  looke  for  noe  other  death 
but  to  be  hangd  on  a  tree. 

goe  With  me,"  aside  onr  comly  king, 
44  *'  this  Lazar  for  to  see." 


The  King  When  the  King  he  came  into  the  queenes  chamber, 

finds  the  .1. 

lazar  in  the  standuur  her  bed  befor, 

Qaeen'8  bod,  ° 

"  there  is  a  lodly  lome,* "  says  Harry  Ktw^F, 
48  **for  onr  dame  Qneene  Elinor  ! 


"  if  thou  were  a  man,  as  thou  art  none, 

here  thou  sholdest  be  slaine ; 
but  a  paire  of  New  gallowes  shall  be  biil[t,'] 
52  thoust  hang  on  them  soe  hye ; 


and  '  '*  Ai^d  fayre  fyer  there  shalbe  bett,* 

Bonten 
her  to 
burnt. 


her  to  bo  &  brent  our  Queene  shalbee." 


fforth  then  walked  our  comlye  King, 
56  &  mett  with  our  comly  Queene, 

saies,  "  Gi>d  you  saue,  our  Queene,  Madam, 

&  Christ  you  saue  &  see ! 
heere  you  [haue]  chosen  a  new  new  loue, 
60  and  you  will  haue  none  of  mee. 

*'  If  you  had  chosen  a  right  good  Knt^^t, 

the  lesse  had  beene  your  shame, 
but  you  haue  chosen  a  lazar  man 
64  that  is  both  blind  &  lame." 


>  "  Loombe,  or  instnunent.     UtensHe,  '  MS.  bnl ;  t  torn  off,  and  one  stroke  of 

instrumentum''   Fromptorium.    " Looin^  the » dotted. — Y, 

any  utonsil,  as  a  tab."   Groae.    "  Still  in  *  A.-S.  betan^  to  light  a  fire,  peif.  bettc 

use."    HalliweU.— F.  — F. 
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68 


^*  Ener  alaoke  !  "  said  our  oomly  Qneene, 
'*  Str  Aldingar  is  &lse  to  mee ; 

bat  ener  alacke ! ''  said  onr  comly  Qaeene, 
"  ^Euer  alas,  &  woe  is  mee ! 


TheQaeen 
laments; 


72 


"  I  had  thought  sweuens^  had  nener  been  true ; 

I  hane  prooned  them  true  at  the  Last ; 
I  dreamed  in  my  sweanen  on  thnrsday  at  eneninge 

in  my  bed  wheras  I  lay, 


die  had 
draimed 
that  a  griffln 
tried  to  cany 
her  off, 


76 


"  I  dreamed  the  grype  &  a  grimlie  beast 
had  carryed  my  crowne  away, 

my  gorgett  &  my  Kirtle  of  golde, 
and  all  my  faire  heade  geere  ; 


SO 


"  How  he  wold  hane  worryed  me  with  his  tosh 

&  borne  me  into  his  nest, 
saving  there  came  a  litle  hawk 

flying  ont  of  the  East, 


[page  70.] 


84 


'<  saving  there  came  a  litle  Hawke 

w^ich  men  call  a  Merlion, 
vntill  the  gronnd  he  stroke  him  downe, . 

that  dead  he  did  £eJl  downe. 


bnt  it 
killed  by  a 
litUe  hawk, 
a  merlin. 


88 


<'  giffe  I  were  a  man,  as  I  am  none, 

a  battell  I  woidd  prone, 
I  wold  fight  with  that  false  traitor  ; 

att  him  I  cast  my  glone ! 


92 


'^  Seiog  I  am  able  noe  battell  to  make, 
you  must  grant  me,  my  leege,  a  Knight 

to  fight  mth  thai  traitor,  Sir  Aldingar, 
to  maintaine  me  in  my  right." 


SheaakBfor 
a  knight  to 
fight  in  her 
caiue; 


*  S'  btfore  Euer  oroseed  out. — F. 


'Dreams.    A.-S.  «tt^en,  a  dream. — ^F. 
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has  40  days 
allowed  her 
to  find  one ; 


96 


"  He  gine  thee  40  dayes/'  said  our  Kmgy 

to  seeke  thee  a  man  therin  ; 
if  thou  find  not  a  man  in  40  dayes, 

in  a  hott  fyer  thon  shall  brenn." 


■ends  a 
mesBGngcr 
southward, 
in  vain; 


sends 

another 

eastward, 


Onr  Qneene  sent  forth  a  Messenger, 

he  rode  fast  into  the  South, 
he  rode  the  countryes  through  &  through, 
100  soe  ffar  vnto  Portsmouth ; 

he  cold  find  never  a  man  in  the  South  countiy 
that  wold  fight  with  the  Knight  soe  keene. 

the  Second  messenger  the  Queen  forth  sent, 
104  rode  far  into  the  east, 

but — ^blessed  be  god  made  sunn  &  moone  !— 
he  sped  then  all  of  the  best : 


who  meets  a 
little  child, 


as  he  rode  then  by  one  riuer  side, 
108  there  he  mett  with  a  litle  Child, 

he  seemed  noe  more  in  a  mans  likenesse 
then  a  child  of  4  yeeres  old  ; 


He  askt  the  Queenes  Messenger  how  fieur  he  rode : 
112  loth  he  was  him  to  teU ; 

the  Htle  one  was  offended  att  him, 
bid  him  adew,  &rweU ! 


who  bids 
him  remind 
the  Queen 
of  her 
dream, 


Said,  "  tume  thou  againe,  thou  Messenger, 
1 16  greete  our  Queene  weU  from  me ; 

when  Bale  is  att  hyest,  boote  is  att  next^ 
helpe  enough  there  may  bee ! 

^^  bid  our  queene  remember  what  she  did  dreame 
120  in  her  bedd  wheras  shoe  lay ; 

shoe  dreamed  the  grype  &  the  grimly  beast 
had  carryed  her  crowne  away, 
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"  her  gorgett  &  ber  Kirt[l]e  of  gold, 
124  alaoe  her  fiedre  head  geere, 

he  wold  hane  werryed  her  with  his  tuahc 
&  borne  her  into  her  nest, 

*<  saying  there  came  a  litle  hawke — 
128  men  call  him  a  merlyon^  — 

vntill  the  ground  he  did  strike  him  downe, . 
^^t  dead  he  did  £fall  downe. 

*'  bidd  the  qneene  be  merry  att  her  hart,  and  teii  her 

to  be  ftt  eaoe. 

132  eaermore  light  &  glad, 

when  bale  is  att  hyest,  boote  is  at  nezt,^ 
helpe  enonghe  there  shalbe  [had."  '] 

then  the  Qneenes  messenger  rode  backe, 
136  a  gladed  man  then  was  bee ; 

when  he  came  before  onr  Qneene, 
a  ^add  woman  then  was  shee ; 

shee  gaue  the  Messenger  20? : 
140  0  lord,  in  gold  &  ffee, 

saies,  "  spend  &  spare  not  while  this  doth  last, 
then  feitch  thon  more  of  me." 

Our  Qneene  was  pnt  in  a  tnnne  to  bnme,  •  TboQaeen 

144  She  thought  no  thing  bnt  death ;  be  barnt, 

when  the 

th^  were  ware  of  the  litle  one  cbUd 

arriTBB 

came  ryding  forth  of  the  East 

with  a  Mn  [line  CfiU  away'\     .     .     .  [page  71.] 

148  a  lonelie  child  was  bee : 

when  he  came  to  that  fier, 
he  light  the  Queene  fall  nigh ; 

*  Merlin,  a  sort  of  Hawk,  the  least  "  When  the  bale  is  hest, 

of  all  Biida  of  Ptpt.    Phillips. — F.  Thenne  is  the  bote  nest ; 

■  When  sorrow  is  highest,  remedy  is      Quoth Hendyng."  Bdiq.  Ant.  y A ^-gAlZ; 
nighest.  Morrises  Specimens,  p.  100. — F. 

»  had.— P, 
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andoxden 
Sir  Aldiogar 
to  be 
fetched. 


Aldingar 

deeplBQB 

him; 


bnthetnutB 
inOod, 


and  cute 

Aldingar 

down. 


said,  ''  draw  away  these  brands  of  fire 
152  lie  bitming  before  our  Qaeene, 

&  feitch  me  hither  Sir  Aldingar 
that  is  a  knight  soe  keene." 

when  Aldingar  see  that  litle  one, 
156  finll  litle  of  him  hee  thought, 

if  there  had  beene  halfe  a  100  such, 
of  them  he  wold  not  hane  wrought.  ^ 

hee  sayd,  '^  come  hither  Sir  Aldingar, 
160  thou  see-mnst  as  bigge  as  a  fiboder' ! 

I  trust  to  god,  ere  I  hane  done  with  thee, 
god  will  send  to  ys  anger." 

saies,  "  the  first  stroke  thats  ginen,  Sit  Aldingar, 
164  I  will  gine  vnto  thee, 

&  if  the  second  gine  thon  maj, 
looke  then  thou  spare  not  mee." 

the  litle  one  pnlld  forth  a  well  good  sword, 
168  I- wis  itt  was  all  of  gmlt, 

it  cast  light  there  over  that  feild, 
it  shone  soe  all  of  guilt : 

he  stroke  the  first  stroke  att  Aldingar, 
172  he  stroke  away  his  leggs  by  his  knee, 

sayes,  *'  stand  yp,  stand  vp,  thou  false  traitor, 

&  fight  vpon  thy  feete  ! 
for  &  thou  thriue  '  as  thou  begins, 
176  of  a  height  wee  shalbe  meete." 


Aldingar 
makes  a 
oonfcflsioii 
of  his 


it 


180 


A  preist,  a  preist !  "  sayes  Aldingar, 
"  me  for  to  houzle  &  shriue  ! 
A  preist,  a  preist,"  sayes  Aldingar,   . 
"  while  I  am  a  man  lining  a-liue  ! 


'  A.-S.  rohte,  rocked,  cared. — F. 
'  A.-S./oUer,  mass,  load. — F. 


'  One  stroke  of  the  u  is  left  out  in 
the  MS.-.F. 
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*'  I  wold  bane  laine  by  onr  comlie  Qneene  ; 

to  it  shoe  wold  neuer  consent ; 
I  thongbt  to  bane  betrayd  ber  to  onr  King^ 
184  in  a  fyer  to  bane  bad  ber  brent ; 

'*  tbere  came  a  Lame  Lazar  to  tbe  Em^s  gates, 
a  lazar  botb  blind  &  lame  ; 

'*  I  tooke  tbe  lazar  ypon  my  backe, 
188  in  tbe  Qneenes  bed  I  did  bim  lay, 

I  bad  bim  '  lie  still,  Lazar,  wbere  be  lay, 
looke  be  went  not  away, 

I  wold  make  bim  a  wbole  man  &  a  sonnd 
192  in  2  bonres  of  a  day.' 

'*  ener  alacke  !  "  sayes  Sir  Aldingar, 
"  &Jsing  nener  dotb  well ; 


treachciy  to 
the  Qaeen, 


''  forgine,  forgine  me,  Qneene,  Madam ! 
196  for  Cbrists  lone  forgine  me  !  " 

^'  god  forgane  bis  deatb,  Aldingar, 
&  freelj  I  forgine  tbee." 

"  Now  take  tby  wife,  tbon  K[m^]  Harry, 
200  &  lone  ber  as  tbon  sbold  ; 

tby  wiffe  sbee  is  a[8]  tme  to  tbee 
as  stone  that  lies  on  tbe  castle  wall." 


aaksher 
forgivenoss, 


and 

proclaims 
her  tame. 


tbe  Lazar  vnder  tbe  gallow  tree 
204  was  a  pretty  man  &  small, 

tbe  Lazar  vnder  tbe  gaUow  tree 

was  made  steward  in  kmg  Henerys  ball. 


The  lazar  Ib 
made  King 
Henry's 
stcwwd. 


ffins. 
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This  ballad  was  printed  by  the  Bishop  in  his  "  Reliques,'^  but 
polished  till  he  could  see  his  own  face  in  it.  He  says  *^the 
breaches  and  defects  "  of  the  Folio  copy  **  rendered  the  insertion 
of  supplemental  stanzas  necessary.  These  it  is  hoped  the  reader 
will  pardon,  as  indeed  the  completion  of  the  story  was  suggested 
by  a  modem  ballad  on  a  similar  subject."  The  result  is  that  the 
125  lines  of  the  Folio  are  swollen  into  216  in  the  "  Reliques," 
(in  "the  modern  ballad"  there  are  188) — a  fine  flood  of  ballad 
and  water.  The  reader  of  1867  may  see  how  far  such  a  sartorial- 
fartorial  process  was  necessary. 

The  best  version  of  the  ballad — the  purest  and  neatest — ia^ 
to  our  thinking,  the  one  now  .given  in  puris  naturcdihus. 
Besides  the  Bishop's  hybrid  production,  there  are  two  others, 
both  printed  by  the  Percy  Society,  and  one  of  them — the 
'*  Drunkard's  Legacy  " —  also  by  Mr.  Bell  in  his  **  Ballads  of  the 
Peasantry."  The  main  story  is  pretty  much  the  same  in  all 
these  veisions.  The  prodigal  son  is  brought  to  his  senses  by 
adversity,  and,  by  a  happy  device  of  his  deceased  father,  or 
mother,  is  enabled  to  recover  his  position,  to  the  great  discomfi- 
ture of  the  parvenu  stewai'd  and  his  vulgar  wife,  who  have  been 
disporting  themselves  in  it.  There  is  a  touch  of  humour  in 
the  deposed  woman's  lamentation  : 

'*  Now  welladay !  **  said  John  o'  the  Scales  wife, 

**  Welladay,  and  woe  is  me ! 
Yesterday  I  was  the  lady  of  Linne, 

And  now  I  am  but  John  o'  the  Scales  wiffe  !  '* 

The  parental  device  varies.     In  the  "  Drunkard's  Legacy  " — 

*  This  old  copy  (tho'  a  very  indifferent      intire  revisal  of  the  subject  for  my  Re- 
Fragment)  I  thought  deserving  of  some       liques,  &c. — P. 
attention.    I  have  therefore  bestowed  an 
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the  "  modem  ballad  "  alluded  to  in  the  "  Reliques,"  and  in  the 
"  Beliques^  version  completed  by  its  means — ^the  repentant  heir 
finds,  not  a  ^^  bill^"  but  a  halter.  In  the  Scottish  traditional 
copy,  he 

.     .     .    minded  him  on  a  little  wee  key 
That  his  mither  left  to  him. 

His  mither  left  him  this  little  wee  key 

A  little  before  she  deed ; 
And  bad  him  keep  this  little  wee  key 

Till  he  was  in  maist  need. 

Then  forth  he  went  an'  these  nobles  left, 

A'  drinkin*  in  the  room ; 
Wi'  walkin'  rod  intiU  his  hand, 

He  walked  the  castle  roun\ 

There  he  found  out  a  little  door, 

For  there  the  wee  key  slippit  in, 
An'  there  he  got  as  muckle  red  gowd 

As  freed  the  lands  o'  lanne. 


4 


Off  all  the  lords  in  faire  Scottland  The  Lord  of 

Linn  wastes 

a  song  I  wiU  begin :  wb^^^ 

amongst  them  all  there  dweld  a  Lord  {wiig?"' 

wA./ch  was  the  vnthrifty  Lore?  of  linne. 


his  father  &  mother  were  dead  him  froe, 

&  soe  was  the  head  of  all  his  kinne ; 
he  did  neither  cease  nor  bl[i]nne^ 
S  to  the  cards  &  dice  that  he  did  run, 

to  drinke  the  wine  that  was  soe  cleere,  ^il**^  "'** 

with  eueiy  man  he  wold  make  merry, 
and  then  bespake  him  lohn  of  the  Scales, 
12         vnto  the  heire  of  Linne  sayd  hee, 

'  for  blinno,  A.-S.  hlinnaftf  to  cease. — F. 


Scales 
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pexBuades 
him  to  mil 
]i]8  estate. 


*  sayes,  *'  how  dost  thou,  Lord  of  Ldnne, 
doest  either  want  gold  or  fee  ? 
wilt  thou  not  sell  thy-  landfl  soe  brode 
16         to  such  a  good  fellow  as  me  ?  " 

"fltor*  .  .  I  .  .  "he  said, 

'<  my  land,  take  it  vnto  thee ; 
I  draw  you  to  record,  my  lord[e]8  all :  " 
20         with  thai  he  cast  him  a  good-se  peny,^ 

he  told  him  the  gold  vpon  the  bord, 

it  wanted  neuer  a  bare  penny. 
"  that  gold  is  thine,,  the  land  is  mine, 
24         the  heire  of  Linne  I  wilbee." 


Cpi«e72.] 


He  wastes 
t^  pnrctuue 
money  too. 


"  heeres  gold  inoughe,"  saithe  the  heire  of  Idnne,' 

"  both  for  me  &  my  company." 
he  drunke  the  wine  that  was  soe  cleero, 
28         &  With  euery  man  he  made  Meny. 

wtth-in  3  quarfcers  of  a  yeere 

his  gold  &  fee  it  waxed  thinne, 
his  merry  men  were  from  him  gone, 
32         &  left  him  himselfe  all  alone. 


and  is  soon 
in  groat 
distroBB. 


he  had  neuer  a  penny  lefb  in  his  pursse, 

neuer  a  penny  but  3, 
&  one  was  brasse,  &  another  was  lead, 
36         &  another  was  white  mony. 

"Now  well-aday  !  "  said  the  heire  of  linno, 

"  now  welladay,  &  woe  is  mee ! 

for  when  I  was  the  lord  of  Linne, 

40         I  neither  wanted  gold  nor  fee  ; 


*  ffor  is  supplied  &om  the  bottom  of 
p.  71.— F. 

'  "  gods  penny  "  in  1.  106  ;  something 
down  to  clench  the  bargain.     *'  A  Ood's 


pennie,  an  eamest-pennie,  Florio,  p.  39  : 
God's-penny,  earnest-money :  Nozthern." 
HalliwelL— F. 
•  MS.  Lime.— F. 
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44 


'^  for  I  haae  sold  my  lands  soe  broad| 
A  haae  not  left  me  one  penny ! 

I  mnst  goe  now  &  take  some  read 
Tnto  Edenborrow,  A  hegg  my  bread." 


he  had  not  beene  in  Edenborrow 

not  3  qwarters  of  a  yeere, 
but  some  did  gine  him,  &  some  said  nay, 
48         A  some  bid  '*  to  the  deele  gang  yee  ! 

^'  for  if  we  shold  hang  any  Land  selfeer, 

the  first -we  wold  begin  with  thee." 
''Now  welladay !  "  said  the  heire  of  Linne, 
53         no[w]  welladay,  ft  woe  is  mee ! 


He  goes  to 
Bdinbnigh 
end  begs, 
endie 


66 


*^  for  now  I  have  sold  my  lands  soe  broad, 
that  mery  man  is  irke  with  mee ; 

but  when  that  I  was  the  hord  of  Linne, 
then  on  my  land  I  lined  merrily ; 


"  ft  now  I  have  sold  my  land  soe  broade 

that  I  hane  not  left  me  one  pennye  ! 
god  be  with  my  father !  "  he  said, 
60         ''  on  his  land  he  lined  merrily." 

Still  in  a  study  there  as  he  stood, 
^he  vnbethonght  him  of  [a]  bill 
[he  vnbethonght  him  of  a  bill] 
64         w^h  his  &ther  had  left  with  him, 


Bothinks 
him  of  a  bill 
his  tether 
had  left  him, 


68 


bade  him  he  shold  nener  on  it  looke 
till  he  was  in  extreame  neede, 
ft  by  my  fiedth,"  said  the  heire  of  Linne, 
''  then  now  I  had  nener  more  neede." 


*i 


only  to  be 
looked  at 
in  dire 
neoeesity 


*  Thifi  line  htm  bis  prefixed  to  it.     The  vn  is  for  wm,  about — F. 
VOL.    I.  N 
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Looks  at  it 
now,  and  is 
informed  of 
n  fresh  store 
of  money. 


72 


lie  tooke  the  bill,  &  looked  it  on, 
good  comfort  tJiai  he  fonnd  there ; 

itt  told  him  of  a  Oajstle  waU 

where  there  stood  3  chests  in  feare  ^ 


Fills  hU 
vrallet  from 
it. 


76 


2  were  full  of  the  beaten  gold, 
the  3  was  fall  of  white  mony. 

he  tamed  then  downe  his  baggs  of  bread, 
&  filled  them  full  of  gold  soe  red. 


Ooes  to 
John  of  the 
BcaleaT 
house. 


then  he  did  nener  cease  nor  blinne^ 
till  lohn  of  the  Scales  hoose  he  did  winiA3« 
when  that  he  came  to  lohn  of  the  Scalels, 
80         ypp  at  the  speere  '  he  looked  then  : 
there  sate  3  lords  vpon  a  rowe, 
^and  lohn  o  the  Scales  sate  at  the  bords  head, 
[and  lohn  o  the  Scales  sate  at  the  bords  head,] 
because  he  was  the  Lord  of  linne. 


84     and  then  bespake  the  heire  of  Linne, 

to  lohn  o  the  Scales  wifie  thus  sajd  hee  : 

sayd,  ^^  Dame,  wilt  thou  not  trust  me  one  shott 

tJiat  I  may  sitt  downe  in  this  company  ?  " 


is  mdely 
treated  by 
John's  wife, 


88     "  now,  christs  curse  on  my  head,"  shoe  said, 
if  I  doe  trust  thee  one  pennye." 
then  be-spake  a  good  fellowe, 

which  sate  by  lohn  o  the  Scales  his  knee, 


bat  gpoken 
for  by  one  of 
his  guests. 


92     Said,  "  hatie  thou  here,  thou  heire  of  linne, 
40  pence  I  will  lend  thee, — 
some  time  a  good  fellow  thou  hast  beene, — 
&  other  40  if  neede  bee." 


[page  75.] 


*  feret  company. — F. 
«  MS.  blime.— F. 

■  speere,  e,    A  hole  in  the  \rall  of  a 
house,  through  which  the  family  received 


and  answered  the  inquiries  of  strangrrs 
Bitson.— F. 
*  This  line  has  Ins  prefixed  to  it— F. 
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96      €h&  dmken  wine  that  was  soe  cleere, 
&  enery  man  the  made  merry ; 
&  then  bespake  him  lohn  o  the  Scales, 
vnto  the  liord  of  linne  said  hee : 

100      said,  ^'  how  doest  thou,  heire  of  linne, 
since  I  did  bny  thy  Lands  of  thee  ? 
I  will  sell  it  to  thee  20?  better  cheepe 
nor  ener  I  did  bny  it  of  thee." 

104      *'  I  draw  yon  to  recorde,  lord[e]s  all ; " — 
with  that  he  cast  him  gods  penny^ ; 
then  he  tooke  to  his  baggs  of  bread, 
&  they  were  ftdl  of  the  gold  soe  redd, 

108      he  told  him  the  gold  then  over  the  borde  j 
it  wanted  nener  a  broad  pennye : 
*'  that  gold  is  thine,  the  land  is  mine, 
A  the  heire  of  linne  ^  againe  I  wilbee." 

112      "  Now  welladay  !  "  said  lohn  o  the  Scales  wife, 
**  welladay,  &  woe  is  me ! 
yesterday  I  was  the  lady  of  Linne, 

A  now  I  am  bnt  lohn  o  the  Scales  wi£fe !  " 

116      saies  "  hane  thon  heere,  thon  good  fellow, 

40  pence  thou  did  lend  me,' 

[40  pence  thon  did  lend  me,] 

&  40|  I  will  gine  thee, 
120     He  make  thee  keeper  of  my  forrest, 

both  of  the  wild  deere  &  the  tame," 

bnt  then  bespake  the  heire  of  Linne,^ 
these  were  the  words,  &  thus  said  hee, 
124       *'  christs  curse  light  ypon  my  orowne 

if  ere  my  land  stand  in  any  leopardye  !  " 

ffins. 


John 

mocUngly 
often  to 
resell  the 
estate  for 
20/.  lees  than 
he  gave  for 
it. 

The  heir 
takes  him 
at  his 
word, 


and  pays 
down  the 
money. 


John's  wife 
is  mnoh 
orestfalleD. 


The  Mad 
guest  is 
rewarded. 


The  heir 
vows  to  be 
more 
carefiiL 


»  See  note  to  line  20.— F. 
•  Ma.  Lime.— F. 


■  This  line  is  marked  Ins  in  the  MS. 
— F. 
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[Shewing  how  a  false  steward  would  have  wronged  him  in  his  TravelB  by  robbing 
him  &  then  assuming  his  name^  &c. — P.] 

Of  this  ballad  there  are,  as  Mr.  Chappell  mentions,  two  black- 
letter  copies  known — one  in  the  Pepys  Collection  (L  494),  one  in 
the  Boxburghe  (1. 222).  The  Boxburghe  version  is  evidently  of 
later  date  than  the  one  here  given.  It  reads  ^^head  steward"  for 
"  hend  steward  "  in  v.  47,  and  **  dost  thou  ware"  for  Disaware" 
in  V.  115;  and,  omitting  a  few  stanzas  here  and  there,  makes 
the  following  genial,  though  not  very  powerful,  addition  at  the 
end: 

These  children  both  they  did  rejoice 

to  hear  the  Lord  his  tale  so  ended, 
They  had  rather  to-day  than  tomorrow 

BO  he  would  not  be  offended. 

But  when  the  wedding  ended  was 

there  was  delicate  dainty  cheere, 
111  tell  you  how  long  the  wedding  did  last 

fall  three  quarters  of  a  year. 

Such  a  banquet  there  wa»  wrought 

the  like  was  never  seen ; 
The  King  of  France  brought  with  him  then 

a  hundred  tun  of  good  red  wine. 

Five  set  of  musicians 

that  never  rested  night  or  day, 
Also  Italians  then  did  sing 

fhlly  pleasantly  with  great  joy. 

Thus  bare  you  heard  how  tnwble*  great 

unto  suocessiye  joys  did  turn, 
And  happy  news  amongst  the  rest 

Unto  the  worthy  lord  of  Lorn. 


>  Query  Lome,  one  of  Duke  Hamilton's  Titles. — ^P. 
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Let  Bebeb  therefore  warned  be 

how  mischief  once  they  do  pretend, 
For  God  may  suffer  for  a  time 

bat  will  difldose  it  in  the  end. 

The  intrusion  of  the  word  **  Bebels  *'  in  the  moral — the  steward 
of  the  ballad  is  nothing  more  than  a  private  impostor—  seems  to 
connect  this  version  with  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

"The  Lord  of  Learn/*  more  commonly  written  "The  Lord  of 
Lorn,''  is  founded  on  the  romance  of  ^'  Roswal  and  Lillian,"  of 
which  some  account  is  given  in  Ellis's  '^  Early  English  Bomances." 
It  was  composed  in  Henry  VIIL's  time,  as  we  learn  from  Guil- 
pin's  "  Skialethia"  (1580),  quoted  by  Mr.  Chappell.  Guilpin  says 
the  doublet  and  hose  he  wears  are  like  his  grandfather's,  but  for 
the  fiafihion  of  them 

.    .    .    like  th'  olde  ballad  of  the  Lord  of  Lome 
Whose  last  line  in  King  Harries  day  was  borne, 
It  still  retains  the  title  of  as  new 
And  proper  a  fashion  as  yon  ever  knew. 

It  differs  from  its  original  in  a  manner  characteristic  of  the 
change  that  had  passed  over  the  public  taste.  (Compare  the 
Litroduction  to  "  Sir  Lambewell.")  The  ballad  omits  all  the 
tournament  scenes  which  appear  in  the  romance,  and  makes  no 
mention  of  the  knights  who,  in  gratitude  for  a  service  the  young 
lord  had  previously  done  them  (which  service  had  caused  his 
banishment),  equip  him  to  figure  in  those  scenes. 

Both  as  a  romance  and  as  a  ballad,  this  story  was  a  great 
fevourite,  as  it  well  deserved  to  be.  How  touching  the  young 
lord's  replies  to  the  princess  are ! 

"  jyiadam,  I  was  borne  in  faire  Scotland, 
That  is  soe  £eut  beyond  the  sea." 

**  My  name,"  he  sayes,  "is  poore  Disaware, 
That  tends  sheepe  on  a  lonely  lee." 

Indeed  the  ballad  throughout  gently  *^  disturbs  the  soul  with 
pity,"  and  charms  the  reader  into  sincere  distress  for  the  sufferings 
of  the  accomplished,  gentle,  truthful,  patient,  much-abused  yoiing 
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lord.  No  wonder  Q-uilpin  refers  to  it  ss  well-known.  In  the 
same  year  in  which  his  "  Shadow  of  Truth  "  appeared,  we  find  it 
entered  at  the  Stationers^  HalL  "  Oct.  6, 1680,  the  Lord  of  lome, 
or  the  false  steward."  (See  Mr.  Collier's  "Extracts  from  the 
Eeg.  Stat*  Company.*')  It  was  sung  to  the  tune  of  "Green 
Slaves/'  as  Mr.  Chappell  informs  us.  No  wonder  it  was  often 
posted  up,  according  to  the  custom,  in  country  houses.  Says 
Cotton  (1630-1685)  in  the  Prologue  to  his  "Burlesque  upon 
Burlesque :  *' 

"We  in  the  ootmtiy  do  not  scorn 

Onr  walls  with  ballads  to  adorn, 

Of  patient  Gbnssel  and  the  lord  of  Lorn. 

(A  happy  conjunction.  Meekness  is  their  common  characteristic) 
"  Within  the  memory  of  man,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his 
Tristrem,  "an  old  person  used  to  perambulate  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh,  singing  in  a  monotonous  cadence  the  tale  of 
Sosewal  and  Lilian." 


Theyoxmg 
Lord  of 
Learne 


It  was  the  worthy  Lord  of  learen, 
he  was  a  lord  of  a  hie  degree ; 

he  had  noe  more  children  but  one  sonne, 
he  sett  him  to  schoole  to  leame  cnrtesie. 


makes  great 
progress  in 
hisstodies. 


8 


learing  did  soe  proceed  with  that  child- 

I  tell  yon  all  in  veretie — 
he  learned  more  vpon  one  day 

then  other  children  did  on  8  : 


A  then  bespake  the  SchooleMo^^er, 
ynto  the  hord  of  Leame  said  hee, 
*'  I  thinke  thou  be  some  stranger  borne, 
1 2         for  the  holy  gost  remaines  with  thee.' 

he  said,  "  I  am  noe  stranger  borne, 
forsooth,  Master^  I  tell  it  to  thee, 
it  is  a  gift  of  almighty  god 
K,         yfhich.  he  hath  giuen  vnto  mee." 
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20 


the  BchooleMotf^  tamd  him  ronnd  about, 
his  angry  mind  he  thought  to  asswage, 

for  the  child  cold  answer  him  soe  qnicklie, 
&  was  of  soe  tender  jeere  of  agee. 


24 


the  Child,  he  cansed  a  steed  to  be  brought, 
a  golden  bridle  done  him  ypon ; 

he  tooke  his  leane  of  his  schoolfellows, 
&  home  the  Child  that  he  is  gone. 


28 


&  when  he  came  before  his  &ther, 
he  ffell  low  downe  ypon  his  knee, 

*'  mj  blessing,  &ther,  I  wold  aske, 

if  Christ  wold  grant  you  wold  giue  it  me." 


32 


**  Now  god  thee  blesse,  my  sonne  &  my  heire, 
his  servant  in  heanen  that  thou  may  bee ! 

what  tydings  hast  thou  brought  me,  child  ? 
thou  art  comen  home  so  soone  to  mee." 


36 


^^  good  tydings,  &ther,  I  hane  you  brought, 
Goo[d  tydings  *]  I  hope  it  is  [?]  to  mee, 

the  booke  is  not  in  aU  S[c]ottlaiide 
but  I  can  reade  it  before  your  eye." 


[pfl€ro74.] 


•ndfMhc 
now  know* 
well  his 
native 
tongue, 


40 


a'loyed  man  his  father  was, 

euen  the  worthy  Jjord  of  Leame, 
''  thou  shalt  goe  into  ffirance,  my  Child, 

to  leame'  the  speeches  of  all  strange  lauds." 


is  to  be  urnb 
abroad  to 
learn  otherB, 


44 


but  then  bespake  the  Child  his  mother, — 
the  Lady  of  lemme  &'then  was  shee, — 

saies,  '*  who  must  be  his  well  good  guide 
when  he  goes  into  that  strange  country?  " 


*  Goo  is  supplied  from  the  foot  of  p.  73  of  the  MS. — F. 
'  to  leame  sW  be  the  Bhime. — P. 
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48 


&  then  bespake  that  boimie  Child 

yntill  his  &ther  tenderlie, 
sales,  '*  fftther,  He  haue  the  hend  Steward, 

for  he  hath  beene  true  to  yon  &  mee." 


under  tho 
Gsreof  the 
stewaztL 


52 


the  Lady  to  oonoeU  the  steward  did  take, 

ft  counted  downe  a  100?  there, 
saies,  **  steward,  be  true  to  my  sonne  &  my  heiro, 

&  I  will  gine  thee  mickle  mere.^ " 


56 


*'  If  I  be  not  true  to  my  Master,**  he  said, 
<<  Christ  himselfe  be  not  trew  to  mee ! 

if  I  be  not  tme  to  my  lord  &  Mader, 
an  ill  death  that  I  may  die  I  " 


60 


the  Jjord  of  Leame  did  apparell  his  Child 
with  Bruche,'  ft  ringe,  ft  many  a  thinge ; 

the  apparrell  he  had  his  body  vppon, 
th6  say  was  worth  a  Sqniers  lininge. 


HeBtartson 
hiatour; 


64 


the  parting  of  the  y  onnge  'Lord  of  Leame 

With  his  ffather,  his  mother,  his  ffellows  deerc, 

wold  haue  made  a  manis^  hart  for  to  change, 
if  a  lew  borne  that  he  were. 


iscrneUT 
treated  07 
thestowazd;   68 


the  wind  did  seme,  ft  th6  did  sayle 

over  the  sea  into  firance  Land : 
he  Tsed  the  Child  soe  hardlie, 

he  wold  let  him  haue  neuer  a  penny  to  spend, 


72 


and  meate  he  wold  let  the  Child  haue  none, 

nor  mony  to  buy  none  tmlie ; 
the  boy  was  hungry  ft  thirsty  both ; 

alas !  it  was  the  more  pitty. 


>  inaire.*»P. 


«  Brooche,— P. 


'  ?  mamB  in  HS.— F. 
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76 


80 


84 


88 


92 


96 


he  laid  hiia  downe  to  drinke  the  water 
that  was  Boe  low  benoathe  the  brinm ; 

he  was  wont  to  haue  dnmke  both  ale  &  wine, 
then  was  &ine  of  the  water  soe  thinne  ^ ; 

<fe  as  he  was  drinking  of  the  water 
thai  ran  soe  low  beneath  the  brime, 

soe  ready  was  the  false  steward 
to  drowne  the  bonny  boy  therin« 

"  haue  Mercy  on  me,  worthy  steward  ! 

my  life,"  he  said,  *^  lend  it  to  mee ! 
A  all  that  I  am  heire  vpon  " 
sales,  "  I  will  giue  vnto  thee." 

Mercy  to  him  the  steward  did  take, 
&  pnlld  the  child  out  of  the  brime ; 

enen,  alacke  !  the  more  pittye ! 
he  tooke  his  clothes  enen  from  him  • 

sales,  *'  doe  thon  me  of  that  yelnett  gowne, 
the  crimson  hose  beneath  thy  knee, 

&  doe  me  of  thy  cordinant^  shoone 
are  buckled  with  the  gold  soe  &ee ; 

"  doe  thou  me  off  thy  sattin  doublett, 
thy  shirtband  wrought  with  glistering  gold, 

A  doe  mee'  off  thy  golden  Ghaine 
about  thy  necke  soe  many  a  fold  j 


to  save  his 
life,  gives  up 
eveiy  thing 
tohLn, 


even  his 
dotbea 


and  hifl  gold 
nock^chfiLn ; 


''  doe  thou  me  off  thy  veluett  hat 
with  fether  in  thata  is  soe  ffine, 
all  Tuto  thy  silken  shirt 
100       thats  wrought  with  many  a  golden  swaine.^ " 


1  MS.  tbime.— F. 

*  cordivant :  ^vprie  ooidwane,  corimn 
denominaitam  a  uoiaiiba,  urbe  HispanisB. 
The  same  ai  Morocco  Leather,  Le. 
oordoTBH.  Jim.  see  Fag.  431. ^F.  "  Car- 
douau:  m.  Cordouan  leather ;  (which  is 
properly,  a  Ooato  skin  tanned)."  Cot.— t*. 


•  There  ia  a  long/ in  the  MS.  between 
me  and  off.—F, 

*  Ferhaps  ttoine,  i,e,  twist  or  braid. — 
F.  Compare  the  Fromptorium  *'  daggy- 
awejne,  Lodix"  and  Mr,  Way's  note  on 
it.  "A  bed-covering,  or  a  ffarment 
formed  of  frieze,  or  some  material  with 
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the  child  before  him  naked  stood^ 

with  skin  as  white  as  liUy  flower ; 
for  his  worthy  lords  bewtie 
104       He  might  haae  beene  a  ladjes  paramoure.      [page  75.] 

dresses  in  he  pnt  ypon  him.  a  lather  cote, 

&  breeches  of  the  same  beneath  the  knee, 
&  sent  that  bony  Child  him  firoe, 
108       service  fbr  to  crane,  tmly. 

he  pulld  then  forth  a  naked  sword 
that  hange  full  low  then  by  his  side, 
chanjnis  *^  tume  thy  name,  thou  villaine,"  he  said, 

1 12       or  else  this  sword  shall  be  thy  goido." 

'*  what  must  be  my  name,  worthy  steward? 
I  pray  thee,  now  tell  it  me." 
Disa-A-un,  *'  thy  namo  shalbe  pore  disaware,^ 

116       to  tend  sheepe  on  a  lonelye  lee." 


the  bonny  Child,  he  went  him  froe, 

&  looked  to  himselfe  tmly, 
saw  his  apparrell  soe  simple  yppon ; 
120       O  hord !  he  weeped  tenderlye. 

obtains  vnto  a  shepards  house  that  Childo  did  goe, 

AM  sherhcrd's  &  said,  "  Sir,  god  you  saue  &  see ! 

boy, 


doe  you  not  want  a  servant  boy 
124       to  tend  jour  sheepe  on  a  loneHe  lee  ? 


>» 


^*  where  was  thou  borne  P  "  the  shepard  said, 

"  whore,  my  boy,  or  in  what  country  ?  " 
**  Str,"  he  said,  "  I  was  borne  in  fayre  Scottland 
128        that  is  soe  farr  beyond  the  sea." 

long  thrums  like  a  carpet,  wm  termed  a  *  Perhaps    the     same    as    Diswarf^, 

daggysweyne.'*    Swaine  can  hardly  mean      Chaubf,  i.e.  not  aware,   unwary,  Uny, 
horr  Armiger, — F.  Glos. — P. 


LOBD  or  UBABME. 

'*I  haue  noe  child,"  the  shepard  sajd, 

"  my  boy,  thonst  tarry  &  dwell  with  mee ; 
my  lininge,"  he  sayd,  ^'  &  all  my  goods, 
132       Be  make  thee  heire  [of]  after  mee." 


187 


&  then  bespake  the  shepards  wife, 

to  the  Lord  of  leame  thus  did  she  say, 
'^  goe  thy  way  to  our  sheepc,"  she  said, 
136        '*  &  tend  them  well  both  night  &  day." 

it  was  a  sore  office,  O  Lorc2,  for  him 

that  was  a  lord  borne  of  a  great  degree  ! 
as  he  was  tenting  his  sheepe  alone, 
140       neither  sport  nor  play  cold  hee. 


and  tends 
tbcaticcp. 


Let  YB  leane  talking  of  the  hord  of  Leame, 

&  let  all  such  talking  goe ; 
let  vs  talke  more  of  the  falst  steward 
144       that  caused  the  Child  all  this  woe. 


Meanwhile 
the  steward, 


he  sold  this  lorc2  of  Leames  his  Clothes 

for  500?  to  his  pay, 
A  bought  himselfe  a  suite  of  apparrell 
148       might  well  beseeme  a  hord  to  weare.^ 


when  he  thai  Gorgeous  apparrell  bought 

that  did  soe  finelie  his  body  yppon, 
he  laughed  the  bony  Child  to  scome 
162       that  was  the  bonny  Lord  of  leame  ; 


porgpoiidy 
dre^cd. 


he  laughed  that  bonny  boy  to  scome ;  ^ 

Lord !  pitty  it  was  to  heare  ! 
I  haue  herd  them  say,  &  soe  haue  you  too, 
156        that  a  man  may  buy  gold  to  deere.^ 

'  perhaps  **  a  Lord's  array." — P.  Ray's  Proverbs    in    Bohn's  Handbook, 

•  A    man   may  buy  gold  too  dear.      p.  98. — F. 
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calling 
himself  Iiord 
of  Leame, 
wooathe 
Duke  of 
Franoe'B 
datighter, 


when  thai  he  had  all  that  gorgeouB  apparrell 

that  did  soe  finelie  his  body  vpon, 
he  went  a  woing  to  the  dukes  daughter  of  francc, 
160       &  called  himBelfe  the  hord  of  Leame. 


the  dnke  of  £&ance  heard  tell  of  this ; 

to  his  place  that  worthy  hord  was  come  tmly ; 
he  entertaind  him  with  a  quart  of  Bed  renish  wi[ne],' 
164       sales,  **  Ijord  of  Leame,  thou  art  welcome  to  me !  *' 

then  to  supper  that  they  were  sett, 
Lords  &  ladyes  in  their  degree ; 
the  steward  was  sett  next  the  duke  of  france  ; 
168       an  vnseemlye  sight  it  was  to  see. 


wboiRto 
have  600/. 
a-year. 


then  bespake  the  duke  of  £france, 

vnto  the  liord  of  leeame  said  hee  there, 
sayes,  "  lore?  of  Leame,  if  thoule  marry  my  daught[er,] 
172       lie  Mend  thy  lining  500!  a  yeere.' 


ti 


Then  bespake  that  Lady  fayre, 

answered  her  £father  soe  alone, 

that  shee  wold  be  his  marryed  wiffe 

176       if  he  wold  make  her  Lady  of  Leame. 


[page  76.] 


and  \b 

betzothedto 

ber. 


then  hand  in  hand  the  steward  her  he  tookc, 

&  plight  that  Lady  his  troth  alone, 
that  she  shold  be  his  Marryed  wiffe, 
180       &he  wold  make  her  the  Ladie  of  learne. 


The  lady, 
hantdng, 


thus  that  night  it  was  gone, 

the  other  day  was  come  truly, 
the  Lady  wold  see  the  Bobucke  run  ' 
1 84       yp  hills  &  dales  &  forrest  free. 


'  wijie. — P. 


«  M.S.  nun.— F. 
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then  shee  was  ware  of  the  yonnge  Lord  of  leame 

tending  sheepe  ynder  a  bryar,  tralye  ; 
&  thus  sbee  called  vnto  her  maids,^ 
183       &  held  her  hands  ^  yp  thus  an  hie, 

sayes,  ''  feitch  me  yond  shepards  boy, 

lie  know  why  he  doth  monme,  tmlye." 
when  he  came  before  tJiat  Lady  fayer, 
192       he  fell  downe  Tpon  his  knee, 

• 

he  had  beene  so  weU  bronght  vpp 

he  needed  not  to  leame  cortesie.^ 
"  where  wast  then  borne,  then  bonny  boy, 
196       where  or  in  what  conntrye  ?  " 

*'  Madam,  I  was  borne  in  faire  Scottland 

that  is  soe  farr  beyond  the  sea." 
what  is  thy  name,  thon  bonny  boy  ? 
200       I  pray  thee  teU  it  vnto  mee." 

''  My  name,"  he  sayes,  "  is  poore  Disaware, 

that  tends  sheepe  on  a  lonely  lee." 
'*  one  thing  thou  mnst  tell  mee,  bonny  boy, 
204       w^h  I  mnst  needs  aske  of  thee : 


Disaware 
tending  his 
•beep, 


and  hearing 
he  in  from 
Scotland, 


"  dost  not  thon  know  the  young  Lord  of  Leame  P    wOcs  him  if 

1       •  •         •    X     #»  1  ••  he  knows 

he  18  comen  a  womg  mto  irance  to  me. 


>i 


'*  yes,  that  I  doe.  Madam,"  he  said ; 
208        &  then  he  wept  most  tenderlie  ; 
"  tbe  Lord  of  leame  is  a  worthy  Lordj 
if  he  were  at  home  in  his  oune'  country." 


the  Lord  of 
Leame. 


He  weepSf 


*  Tiie  tag  alter  these  <f  b  may  not 
mean  s, — 1?. 

*  The  direction  in  all  the  Books  of 
CoQitesj,  Urbanity,  &c,  is  to  fisdl  on 
joor  knee  before  a  lord :  see  my  edition 
of  T%e  Babets  Book,  &c,  £.  £.  Text 
See,  1867;  L  334  of  this  poem,  &c  The 
CdnUUutwns  of  Maaonry,  printed  by 
Mr.  HaUiweQ  firom  MS.  Bibl.  Beg.,  17 
A,  i.  ft.  32,  gives  the  general  order  in 
this  form,  (p.  37,  1.  695-702  :  I  have 
rrad  it  with  the  MS.  fol.  29-30.— F.) 


When  |>ou  comest  byfore  a  lordt?, 
Yn  halle,  yn  bowre,  or  at  pe  bordf, 
Hod  or  cappe  JNzt  f^ou  of  do 
^er  ^n  come  hym  allynge  to ; 
Twyes  or  {nryes,  wst^nte  dowto. 
To  ^at  lord  )>oti  moste  lowte ; 
With  J>y  ryjth  kne  let  hyt  be  do, 
1^  owne  worschepe  ^ou.  sane  so. 

'  One  stroke  too  many  for  oune^  in 
MS.— F. 
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and  aays  it's 
for  a  dead 
fiiond. 


LORl)  OF  LSA.BKE. 


''  what  ajles  thee  to  weepe,  my  bonnj^  boy  ? 
212       tell  me  or  ere  I  part  thee  froe.'  " 
*^  nothing  but  for  a  freind,  Madam, 
thatB  dead  from  me  many  a  yeere  agoo/' 


a  loud  laughter  the  Ladle  lought ; 
216        O  Lord  !  shee  smiled  wonderons  hie ; 

'<  I  hane  dweUed  in  franco  since  I  was  borne ; 
such  a  shepards  boy  I  did  neuer  see. 


The  lady 
engageghim 
to  be  her 
chamberlain. 


'*  wilt  thou  not  leane  thy  sheepe,  my  Child, 
220       &  come  vnto  service  vnto  mee  ? 
&  I  will  giue  thee  meate  &  fee, 
&  my  Chamberlaine  thou  shalt  bee." 


He  goes 
withhor. 


**  then  I  will  leaue  my  sheepe,  Madam,"  he  sayd, 
224        *'  <fe  come  into  service  vnto  thee ; 
if  you  will  giue  me  meate  &  fee, 
your  Chamberlaine  thut  I  may  bee." 


when  the  Lady  came  before  her  fibther, 
228       shee  £elL  Low  downe  vpon  her  knee, 
"  grant  me,  father,"  the  Lady  said, 
"  this  boy  my  Chamberlaine  to  be." 


a 


but  O  Nay,  Nay,"  the  duke  did  say, 
232        '*  soe  my  daughter  it  may  not  bee ; 
the  Lor^  that  is  come  a  woing  to  you 
will  be  offended  with  you  &  mee." 


The  Rteward 
is  angry  to 
aoehim. 


then  came  downe  the  false  steward 
236       which  called  himselfe  the  hord  of  leame,  tnilio  : 
when  he  looked  that  bonny  boy  vpon, 
an  angry  man  I- wis  was  hee. 


*  One  stroke  too  many  for  bony  op  too  few  for  bonny  in  the  MS, — F. 
«  from  theo.— P. 
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**  where  thou  was  ^  Borne,  thou  vagabond  ? 
240       where  ?  "  he  myd,  "  A  in  what  country  ?  " 
says, ''  I  was  borne  in  fajre  Scotland 
that  is  soe  fieur  beyond  the  sea.*' 


544 


24S 


252 


[poge  77.] 


M 


it 


what  is  thy  name,  thon  vagabond  ? 

bane  done  qn[i]cklie,  &  tell  it  to  me." 
my  name,"  he  sayes,  ''  is  poore  disaware  ; 

I  tend  sheep  on  the  loneUe  lee." 

'*  ihon  art  a  theefe,"  the  steward  said, 
*'  &  soe  in  the  end  I  will  proone  thee." 

then  be-spake'  the  Ladie  fiiyre, 

"  peace.  Lord  of  leame  !  I  doe  pray  thee ; 

ffor  if  noe  lone  yon  show  this  Child, 
noe  &vor  can  yon  bane  of  mee." 


**  will  yon  beleene  me,  Lady  faire, 
when  the  trath  I  doe  teU  yee  P 
att  Aberdonie  beyond  the  sea 
256       his  father  he  robbed  a  100 :  3." 

But  then  bespake  the  Dnke  of  franco 

vnto  the  boy  soe  tenderlie, 
saies,  "  boy,  if  thon  lone  harsses  well, 
260        my  stable  groome  I  will  make  thee." 

&  thns  that  that  did  passe  vppon 

till  the  12  monthes  did  draw  to  an  ende  ; 
the  boy  applyed  his  office  soe  well, 
2G I       eneiy  man  became  his  freind. 

he  went  forth  earlye  one  morning 

to  water  a  gelding  at  the  water  see  free ; 
the  gelding  vp,  &  with  his  head 
268       he  hitt  the  Child  abonc  his  eye : 


mnkra  him 
deny  his 
true  uamo. 


and  Rlnndcrs 
his  father. 


The  Duke 
appoIntA  the 
boy  hiB 
Btablo- 
groom* 


Thns  A  year 
liOflses. 


Disaware 
gets  hurt  by 
one  of  the 
horses. 


*  read  was  thou, — F. 


«  Ma  ho  spako.— F. 
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and  alond 
bewails  his 
fate. 


''  woe  be  to  thee,  thou  gelding !  "  he  sajd, 

'*  <k  to  the  mare  that  foled  thee ! 
thou  hast  striken  the  hord  of  leame 
272       a  litle  tinje  aboue  the  knee. 


276 


"  first  night  after  I  was  borne,  a  "Lord  I  was ; 

an  earle  after  mj  father  doth  die  ; 
my  father  is  the  worthy  Lon2  of  leame ; 

his  child  he  hath  noe  more  but  mee  ; 
he  sent  me  over  the  sea  wtth  the  false  steward, 

&  thns  that  he  hath  beguiled  mee.*' 


The  Diike*8 

daughter, 

overhearing 

him, 

disooyen 

who  he  is. 


the  Lady  [wa]s  in  her  garden  greene, 
230       walking  wtth  her  mayds,  trulye, 
&  heard  the  boy  this  mourning  make, 
&  went  to  weeping  trulie  : 


She  promiees 
to  be  true  to 
him. 


(( 


sing  on  thy  song,  thou  stable  groome ! 
284       I  pray  thee  doe  not  Let  for  mee, 
<k  as  I  am  a  true  Ladie 
I  wilbe  trew  vnto  thee." 


He  sajTR  ho 
must  Keep 
his  oath  to 
the  stewaid. 


"but  Nay,  now  Nay,  Madam  !  "  he  sayd, 
288        "  soe  that  it  may  not  bee, 
I  am  tane  swome  vpon  a  booke, 
&  forswome  I  will  not  bee." 


Heagfiln 

bewails 

himself. 


"  sing  on  thy  song  to  thy  gelding 
292       &  thou  doest  not  sing  to  mee ; 

&  as  I  am  a  true  Ladie 

I  will  euer  *  be  true  vnto  thee." 

he  sayd,  "  woe  be  to  thy,'  gelding, 
296       &  to  the  Mare  that  foled  thee ! 


*  either  ieuer  in  MS.  or  the  letter  before  e  crossed  out — ^F. 

•  7Jor  thee.— F. 
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''  for  thou  hast  Btmcken  the  Lord  of  Leame 

a  litle  aboue  Mme  eye. 
first  night  I  was  borne,  a  lord  I  was  ; 
3C0       an  Earle  after  my  father  doth  dye ; 


"  mj  father  is  the  good  hord  of  Learn  c, 

&  child  he  hath  noe  other  but  mee. 
My  fiither  sent  me  over  with  the  false  steward, 
304        &  thus  that  he  hath  beguiled  mee. 

"  woe  be  to  thee  steward,  Lady,"  he  sayd, 

"  woe  be  to  him  verrily  ! 
he  hath  beene  abone  this  12  months  day 
308       for  to  deceine  both  thee  &  mee. 


and  tells  the 
Indy  how 
tho  Bteward 
has  beguiled 
him. 


"  if  you  doe  not  my  Councell  keepe 

that  I  haue  told  you  with  good  intent, 
&  if  you  doe  it  not  well  keepe, 
312       ffarwell !  my  life  is  at  an  ende.'* 


"  I  wilbe  true  to  thee,  hord  of  Leame, 
or  else  christ  be  not  soe  *  vnto  me ; 
And  as  I  am  a  trew  ladye, 
316       He  neuer  marry  none  but  thee  !  " 


[Vaee  7vS.] 


The  lady 
Bweant  Bhe'U 
marry  hiia 
alone, 


shee  sent  in  for  her  father,  the  Duke, 
in  all  the  speed  that  ere  might  bee  ; 
"  put  of  my  wedding,  father,"  shee  said, 
320        for  the  loue  of  god,  this  Monthes  3  : 


getaher 
wcddinff 
with  the 
fol.se  Ijonl 
put  off. 


"  sicke  I  am,*'  the  ladye  said, 

"  O  sicke,  &  verry  like  to  die ! 
put  of  my  wedding,  father  Duke, 
324        fibr  the  loue  of  god  this  Monthes  3." 


VOL.    I. 


*  may  b«  frue.    Half  the  line  is  pared  away. — F. 

O 
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tlic  Duke  of  franco  put  of  this  wedding 

of  the  steward  &  the  lady,  monthes  3  ; 
for  the  Ladie,  sicke  shee  was, 
328       sicke,  sicke,  &  like  to  die. 


and  writes 
to  the  old 
Lord  of 
Leanie  in 
Scotland, 


shee  wrote  a  letter  with  her  owno  hand 
in  all  the  speede  that  euer  might  bee  ; 
shee  sent  over  into  scottland 
332       that  is  soe  ffarr  beyond  the  sea. 


336 


wlien  the  Messenger  came  beffore  the  old  Ix^rd 
of  Learne, 

he  kneeled  low  downe  on  his  knee, 
&  he  deliuered  the  letter  vnto  him 

in  all  the  speed  that  euer  might  bee. 


who 

denonncca 
the  false 
steward, 


first  looko  he  looked  the  letter  vpon, 

Lo  !  he  wept  full  bitterly, 
the  second  looke  he  looked  it  vpon, 
340       said,  "  false  steward  !  woe  be  to  thee  !  *' 


when  the  Ladye  of  learne  these  tydings  heard, 

O  Lore? !  shee  wept  soe  biterlye  : 
"  I  told  you  of  this,  now  good  my  lord, 
344        when  I  sent  my  Child  into  that  wild  country." 


VOWB 

vengeance 
on  him, 


"  peace,  Lady  of  learne,**  the  Lord  did  say, 

"  for  Christ  his  loue  I  doe  pray  thee  ; 
&  as  I  am  a  christian  man, 
348        wroken  vpon  him  thai  I  wilbe." 


he  wrote  a  letter  w/th  his  owne  hand 

in  all  the  speede  that  ere  might  bee  ; 
he  sent  it  into  the  Lords  in  Scottland 
352        that  were  borne  of  a  g^eat  degree  ; 
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he  sent  for  lords,  he  sent  for  "knights^ 
tJie  best  that  were  in  the  conntrye, 
to  goe  with  him  into  the  land  of  france, 
356       to  seeke  his  sonne  in  that  strange  Conntry. 


calls 
together 
lords  and 
knights, 
comes  over 
to  Fxiuioe, 


the  wind  was  good,  &  thej  did  sayle, 

500  men  into  ^nce  Land, 
there  to  seeke  tliat  Bonny  boy 
360       that  was  the  worthy  Jjord  of  Leame. 


they  Bonght  the  conntry  throngh  &  through, 
soe  fsoT  to  the  dukes  place  of  ffrance  Land  : 
there  they  were  ware  of  thai  bonny  boy 
364       standing  with  a  porters  staffe  in  his  hand. 


and  at  last 
finds  his  son 
officiating  as 
a  porter  in 
the  Duke's 
palace 


then  the  worshippfuU,  th6  did  bowe, 

the  serving  men  fell  on  their  knees, 
they  cast  their  hatts  vp  into  the  ayre 
368       for  loy  that  boy  that  they  had  scene.* 


372 


the  Lord  of  leame,  then  he  Ught  downe, 
&  kist  his  Child  both  Cheeke  &  chinne,' 

A  said,  "  god  blesse  thee,  my  sonne  &  my  heire, 
the  blisse  of  heanen  that  thou  may  wiine'  !  " 


376 


the  false  steward  &  the  Duke  of  finance 

were  in  a  Castle  topp  truHe : 
"  what  fooles  are  yond,"  says  the  false  steward, 

"  to  the  porter  makes  soe  Lowe  curtesie  ?  " 


The  falfjp 
steward,  in  a 
castle  near, 


Then  bespake  the  duke  of  £france, 

calling  my  Ixyrd  of  Leame  tralie, 
he  sayd,  "  I  daubt  the  day  be  come 
380        that  either  you  or  I  must  die." 


'  did  see.  qu.— -P. 


«  MS.  chime.--F. 
o  2 


*  winnc. — P. 
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iB  besteged,  tli6  sett  the  Gastlo  ronnd  about, 

a  swallow  cold  not  hane  flone  away ; 
&,  there  tli6  tooke  the  false  steward 
384        That  the  LorcZ  of  Leame  did  betray.  [poge  79.] 

seixed,  &  when  they  had  taken  the  false  steward, 

he  fell  lowe  downe  vpon  his  knee, 
&  craned  mercy  of  the  Lore?  of  leame 
388       for  the  yillanons  dedd  he  had  done,  trulye. 

"  thou  shalt  haue  mercy,'*  said  the  Ijord  of  Leame, 

"  thou  vile  traitor  !  I  tell  to  thee  ; 
as  the  Lawes  of  the  realme  they  *  will  thee  beare, 
392        wether  it  bee  for  thee  to  line  or  dye." 

tried,  a  quest  of  lords  thai  there  was  chosen 

to  goe  vppon  his  death,  trulie : 

there  th6  Judged  the  false  steward, 

396       whether  he  was  guiltie,  &  for  to  dye. 

condemned  The  forman  of  the  lury,  he  came  in ; 


to  death, 


he  spake  his  words  full  Lowd  &  hiye : 
said,  "  make  thee  ready,  thou  false  steward, 
400       for  now  thy  death  it  drawcs  full  nie  !  " 

sayd  he,  "  if  my  death  it  doth  draw  nie, 

god  forgiue  me  all  I  haue  done  amisse  ! 
where  is  thai  Lady  I  haue  loued  soe  longe, 
404        before  my  death  to  giue  me  a  Kisse." 

**  away,  thou  traitor !  "  the  Lady  said, 

"  auoyd  out  of  my  company  ! 
for  thy  \41d  treason  thou  hast  wrought^ 
408        thou  had  need  to  cry  to  god  for  morcye." 

'  The  y  in  in  a  modem  hand. — F. 
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first  they  tooke  liim  &  li[a]ngd  him  halfe, 

&  let  him  downe  hefore  he  was  dead, 
&  quartered  him  in  quarters  Many, 
412        &  sodde  him  in  a  bojling  Lead ' ; 


half  hanged, 

quartered, 

hoUed, 


&  then  they  tooke  him  oat  againe, 

&  cutten  all  his  ioynts  in  sunder, 
&  bumte  him  eke  vpon  a  hyll  * ; 
416        I- wis  *  th6  did  him  curstlye  cumber.* 


cut  to  bitH, 
and  at  last 
burnt. 


a  loud  laughter  the  lady  laught ; 
O  lord  !  she  smiled  merrylie  ; 
She  sayd,  "  I  may  praise  my  heauenly  Km// 
420       that  euer  I  seene  this  vile  tray  tor  die.'' 


424 


then  bespake  the  duke  of  france, 

vnto  the  right  Ixyrd  of  Leame  sayd  he  there, 
says,    "  Jjord  of  Leame,    if  thou   wilt   marry    my 
daught[er] 

lie  mend  thy  lining  500  a  yeere." 


The  Duko 
offers  his 
daughter  to 
the  young 
Lord, 


but  then  bespake  that  bonie  boy, 
&  answered  the  Duke  quicklie, 
"  I  had  rather  marry  jour  daughter  w/th  a  ring  of 

go[ld,] 
428       then  all  the  gold  tluU  ere  I  blinket  on  with  mine  ^ 

eye." 


who  accepts 


'  Cauldron ;  H.  Coleridge's  Glossaty, 
referring  to  "Al  so  beodh  his  eye 
puttes  ase  a  bruthen  led."  —  Owl  and 
Siffhtingale,  ed.  Wright,  p.  79.  (The 
corresponding  passage  in  MS.  Jes.  Coll. 
Oxon,  1  Arch.  1-29,  fol.  184  back,  is 
"  Al  fo  beo)?  hif  eye  pnttef  af  a  colpiit 
dnp  ant  gret,"  as  if  ted  were  for  Icnie,) 
Chaucer,  &ol.  Cant.  Tales  (ed.  Morris, 
vol.  ii.  p.  7,  1.  201-2),  lias : 


His  eyen  steep,  and  roUyng  in  his  heed, 
That  stemed  as  a  forneys  of  a  leed. 

Herbert  Coleridge  also  refers  to  Have 
lok  the  Bane,  L  924.— F. 

*  kiln.— P.    Why  not  hOl  ?— F. 
»  I  think  it  should  here  be  "  I  "wis, 

i.e.  I  know.— T.  Wright. 

*  to  cumber,  inter  alia,  signifies  to 
distress:  Johnson. — P. 

*  One  stroke  too  few  in  the  MS. — F. 
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But  then  bespake  the  old  hord  of  Leamc, 
to  the  Duke  of  france  thus  he  did  say, 
'^  seeing  our  Children  doe  soe  well  agree, 
andmarricB    432       they  shalbe  manyed  ere  wee  goe  away." 

they  Lady  of  leame,  shee  was  for  sent 
throughout  Scottland  soe  speedilie, 
to  see  these  2  Children  sett  vpp 
436       in  their  seats  of  gold  full  royallye. 

ffilis. 
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s^totm  t  mmt  t ' 


I.  This  piece  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  imperfect  copy  hitely 
printed  by  the  Chetham  Society,  now  for  the  first  time  printed. 
At  last  it  comes  forth  to  be  admired ;  and  admired  we  think  it 
will  be,  for  its  metre,  ite  vigour,  its  general  curiousness.  It  is,  in 
a  word,  a  short  alliterative  chronicle  in  honour  of  the  Stanleys 
— one  of  the  many  "laudationes"  belonging  to  that  uuich-balladed 
family.  It  sets  forth  the  two  great  glories  of  the  house — its 
achievements  on  Bosworth  Field,  and,  with  great  fulness,  at 
Klodden.  It  is  then  most  valuable  as  a  specimen  of  such  poems 
as  probably  all  the  great  houses,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
had  appertaining  to  them,  to  whose  composition  and  preserva- 
tion the  domestic  minstrel  in  the  olden  times  would  especially 
devote  himself,  and  whose  recitation  would  serve  for  a  per- 
petual delight  on  all  great  occasions — poems  full  of  local  and 
personal  feeling,  and  curious  county  detail.  In  such  celebra- 
tions of  itself  the  Stanley  family  seems  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly rich.  Two  more  are  treasured  up  in  the  Folio,  viz. 
**  Flodden  Field  "  and  "  Lady  Bessie."  This  one  was  written  by 
no  menial  hand,  but  by  "  a  gentleman  by  lesu  "  I 

Percy,  in  his  "  fieliques,"  quotes  a  few  lines  from  this  piece — a 
handful  from  the  beginning,  and  a  handful  from  the  end.     The 


>  [An  aUiterativc  poem]  In  two  ffits, 
containing  a  eliort  History  of  the  acbieve- 
inrnts  of  Henry  the  T**"  &  of  Henry  the 
8"»  to  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field,  of  w"^ 
there  is  a  Tery  particular  Account;  the 
Author  seems  to  have  been  present  at 
this  Engagem*  (vid.  fol.  86.  [of  MS.]  top), 
who  gircs  some  account  of  himself,  yer. 
226,  fitt  2*.  [of  MS.]— P. 

N.B.  It  is  in  the  same  measure  as  the 
Ballad  of  Liffc  &  Death,  Pag.  384  [MS.]. 


which,  from  a  similitude  of  style,  seems  to 
have  been  written  by  the  same  Author. 
—P. 

Two  of  these  verses  are  properly  but 
one,  being  the  same  measure  used  in 
Peers  Plowman's  Visions. — P.  The  two 
lines  are  therefore  printed  as  one  (as 
written  in  nearly  all  MSS.  and  here  at 
line  42),  the  break  being  denoted  by  a 
cohm,  which  must  not  be  treated  as  an 
ortlinai"y  stop. — F. 
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latter  quotation  occurs  in  his  essay  on  Alliterative  Metre^  and 
is  accompanied  by  some  account  of  the  poem.  The  Cbetham 
Society  copy  (edited  by  Mr.  Robson  in  1855)  is  imperfect  in  three 
places — at  the  beginning,  where  twenty-four  and  a  half  distichs 
are  gone  ;  after  v.  36,  where  ten  distichs  are  wanting;  and  after 
V.  252,  where  the  description  of  the  vanguard  of  the  English 
army  (vv.  253-275)  is  missing.  In  other  respects  it  is  certainly 
an  older  and  more  valuable  copy  than  the  one  here  given.  It 
again  and  again  preserves  the  alliteration  where  it  has  been 
corrupted  in  the  Folio  copy.  It  is  printed  from  a  MS.  found  by 
Mr.  Beamont  among  the  muniments  at  Lyme,  in  a  handwriting, 
according  to  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time. 
The  two  copies  mutually  correct  and  elucidate  each  other.  The 
differences  between  them  are  merely  verbal ;  all  worth  noticing 
are  mentioned  in  the  notes. 

II.  The  piece  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  short  alliterative  chronicle. 
It  begins  with  the  landing  of  Henry,  afterwards  the  Seventh,  at 
Milford  Haven,  and  conducts  him,  supported  by  "  of  Derby  that 
deare  Earle  "  and  others,  to  Boswoith  and  the  throne,  and  at  last 
to  the  "  celestiall  blisse."  As  this  triumph  of  the  Bed  fiose 
is  dilated  upon  more  fully  in  "  Lady  Bessie,"  we  will  imitate 
our  poet,  and 

.  .  .  will  meddle  with  this  matter 

Noe  more  att  this  time — 
But  he  that  is  makeles  of  mercy 

Haue  mind  of  his  soiile ! 

Then  follows  an  account  of  Henry  VIII.'s  accession,  and  of  his 
expedition  into  France  in  1513,  and  the  siege  of  Terouenne. 
Then  we  are  told  how  the  King  of  France,  to  effect  a  diversion, 
urged  the  King  of  Scotland  to  invade  England  in  Henry's 
absence ;  and  then  comes  the  great  interest  of  the  poem,  the 
battle  of  Flodden.  At  the  end  of  the  piece  we  return  to  Henry 
in  France,  to  carry  him  the  news  of  the  victory  and  witness  his 
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exultation.  And  so,  with  an  announcement  of  the  author 
and  a  prayer  breathed,  "Jesus,  bring  vs  to  blisse,"  the  song 
is  sung. 

With  regard  to  the  expedition  into  France,  the  account  here 
given  is  mainly  correct,  but  the  details  are  not  so.  The  power 
of  France  was  exciting  great  jealousy  in  Western  Europe  early 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  first  care  of  Julius  II.,  after  he 
had  curbed  the  pride  of  Venice  with  its  assistance,  was  to  curb 
it  too.  He  succeeded  in  forming  a  league  against  it.  He  was 
in  the  act  of  renewing  that  league,  when  death  interrupted  him 
for  ever.  Leo  X.  succeeded  to  his  tiara  and  his  schemes.  In 
April,  1513,  Germany,  Spain,  and  England  concluded  with  him 
the  alliance  that  had  been  previously  negotiated.  In  May  the 
Earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Derby  cross  over  to  France  with 
25,000  men,  followed  presently  by  Lord  Herbert  with  25,000 
more.  In  June,  Terouenne  is  invested.  On  the  thirtieth  of 
that  month  the  King  follows  his  generals,  leaving  the  Queen 
Eegent  and  the  Earl  of  Surrey  Lord-lieutenant  of  the  North, 
and  on  July  21  arrives  at  the  besieged  town.  There  Maximilian 
joins  him,  and  serves  under  him.  Then  the  Battle  of  the  Spurs 
— ^'^pugna  calcaria"  in  Jovius — is  fought,  or  run.  At  the  same 
time  a  supply  of  provisions  is  intercepted,  and  a  sally  of  the 
garrison  defeated.  On  August  23  the  place  surrenders,  and  is 
severely  punished  for  its  two-months'  obstinate  resistance — is 
all  destroyed  except  the  cathedral  and  the  monastic  buildings. 
The  messenger  with  the  tidings  of  Flodden  finds  the  walls 
*'  beaten  downe"  ("Flodden  Field,"  v.  13),  and  the  King  gone  on 
to  Tournay.  Maximilian,  in  his  grandson's  interest,  was  anxious 
to  reduce  the  strong  towns  of  the  French  frontier,  and  he  led 
Henry  whither  he  would. 

And  6oe  to  that  seege  forth  the  went 

The  Noble  Shrewsbury  &  the  Eric  of  Derby, 
And  the  laid  seego  vnto  the  walls. 

(♦•Flodden  F.,"  yr.  ^19-21.) 
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Tournay,  in  spite  of  the  proud  boast  engraved  on  one  of  its 
gates — "  Jammes  ton  ne  a  perdeu  ton  pucellage  "  {sic  apud 
Hall) — and  its  confident  pun  "que  Toumay  n'avoit  jamais 
tourne  ni  encore  ne  tournerait,"  and  the  prestige  of  its  successful 
resistance  to  Edward  III.,  capitulates  at  once.  Late  in  Octol)er 
the  King  returns  to  England.  Such  was  Henry's  vain  expedition 
of  1513.  We  need  not  stay  to  point  out  the  little  discrepancies 
between  the  above  sketch  of  it  and  the  narrations  given  in 
this  poem,  and  below  in  "Flodden  Field." 

And  now  with  regard  to  the  grand  theme  of  our  poem — a  most 
favourite  theme  with  English  ballad-writers,  and,  from  a  vastly 
different  feeling,  with  the  Scotch  too — the  battle  of  Flodden.  An 
authentic  summary  of  this  memorable  conflict  is  preserved  in  a 
MS.  in  the  Herald's  College,  London — **  the  Gazette  of  the  Battle 
of  Flodden,  Sept.  1513,"  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Pinkerton's 
"  History  of  Scotland."  The  most  minute  account  is  given  by 
Hall,  who  derived  it  no  doubt  from  eye-witnesses.  There  is  a 
third  contemporary  report  in  Jovius'  "  HistoriaB  sui  Temporis ;  " 
a  fourth  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  William  Knight,  the  English 
minister  at  the  court  of  Margaret  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 
to  Cardinal  Bainbridge  at  Eome,  (Harl.  MS.  3462,  fol.  32.  b., 
printed  by  Ellis  in  his  "  Original  Letters  ") ;  a  fifth  in  the  shape 
of  a  pamphlet,  published  probably  just  after  the  battle,  reprinted 
by  Haslewood  in  1809,  with  this  heading :  "  Hereafter  ensue  the 
trewe  encountre  or  Batayle  lately  don  betwene  Englade  and 
Scotland,  in  whiche  batayle  the  Scottisshe  Kynge  was  slayne. 
The  maner  of  thaduaucesynge  of  my  lord  of  Surrey,"  &c. ;  a 
sixth,  among  the  State  Papers,  corresponding  almost  exactly  to 
the  Gazette,  entitled,  ^'  Articles  of  the  Bataill  betwix  the  Kinge 
of  Scottes  and  therle  of  Surrey  in  Brankstone  Feld,  the  9  day 
of  September."  Between  all  these  there  is  some  slight  diversity. 
Our  poem  agrees  precisely  with  no  one  of  them. 

We  may  remind  our  readers  how  James  IV.,  in  violation  of 
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a  treaty  then  existing  between  him  and  England,  in  opposition 
to  the  advice  of  his  counsellors,  but  in  accordance  no  doubt  with 
the  popular  feeling,  at  the  instance  of  the  French  monarch,  in 
July  1513  dispatched  a  letter  of  defiance  to  the  English  king  in 
his  camp  at  Turenne.  Henry  replied  in  a  corresponding  spirit ; 
but,  before  his  reply  could  reach  its  destination,  all  was  over. 
James  mustered  his  troops  at  Boroughmoor  (Blackator  in  our 
ballad)  close  by  Edinburgh.  While  they  were  assembling,  he 
ordered  Lord  Home  (not  Lord  Maxwell,^  as  the  ballad  says,) 
to  make  a  previous  raid  across  the  borders.  Lord  Home 
ravaged  and  plundered  the  English  marches  at  his  pleasure, 
Lord  Dacre,  according  to  the  ballad,  "  keeping  him  in  Carlisle." 
That  there  prevailed  some  such  report  to  the  discredit  of  that 
nobleman,  at  this  time  Warden  of  the  East  and  Middle  Marches, 
appears  possible  from  a  letter  of  his  to  Wolsey,  dated  May  17, 
1514  (Cott  MSS.  Calig.  B.  IL  190,  partly  printed  by  Pinkerton, 
fully  described  in  "  Letters  and  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic, 
of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIIL"  1862),  in  which  he  defends 
himself  with  great  pains  against  the  charge  of  remissness  in 
his  duties,  and  insists  that  ^^  the  Scots  love  him  worst  of  any 
Inglisheman  living.''  He  speaks  of  the  part  he  performed  on  the 
•*  felde  of  Brankston  ; "  and  adds :  "  And  where  it  is  thought  I 
make  not  so  good  espiall  in  Scotland  as  I  might  do,  my  Lords, 
I  assure  your  Lordships  that  I  maide  the  best  espiall  at  all 
tymes  hiddertoward,  and  shall  maike  in  tyme  to  com,  that  I  oder 
can  or  may,  unfenydly,  and  neithre  spare  for  cost  ne  charge." 
With  whomsoever  the  fault  lay.  Lord  Home's  advance  was  un- 
molested. But  on  his  return  Sir  William  Bulmer,  by  a  skilful 
ambush  (not  mentioned  in  the  ballad ;  there  the  battle  is  a 
fair  pitched  one),  punished  him  with  great  severity  : 

'  Maxwell, — nominally  gupereeded  by  minated  at  Solway  Moss,  1542.     There 

James  V/s   favourite,  Oliver    Sinclair,  was,  howerer,  a  Lord  MazwoU  killed  at 

when  the  borders  were  crossed, — com-  Flodden.  who    may  be  meant  by  the 

manded  the  Scotch  invasion  which  ter-  ballad. 
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Thus  were  th^  beaten  att  the  first  brayd 

All  that  brawling  people ; 
And  likewise  in  the  latter  end, 

As  yee  may  here  after. 

King  James  now  advanced  in  person  with  the  largest  army  ever 
mustered  in  Scotland.  He  occupied  himself  with  the  reduction 
of  several  border  castles — of  Norham,  and  Wark,  and  Ford. 
These  were  all  the  successes  that,  with  all  his  mighty  host,  he 
achieved.  At  the  last-named  castle,  which  stands  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Till  some  four  miles  from  its  junction  with  the 
Tweed,  he  was  enthralled  by  the  charms  of  the  beautiful 
Mistress  Heron.  He  did  not  care  then  "  to  flee  to  war's  alarms.'' 
He  was  not  inspired  to  "chase  another  mistress" — "the  first 
foe  in  the  field."  He  wasted  the  precious  days  in  amorous 
dalliance.  His  nobles  murmured.  His  host  gradually  melted 
away.  The  tide  of  his  fortune  turned.  Meanwhile  the  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  North  had  been  raising  the  Northern  counties. 
He  advanced  to  Newcastle,  and  from  Newcastle  to  Alnwick,  with 
constantly  increasing  forces.  The  eagle  of  the  Stanleys  and 
the  crescent  of  the  Percys  were  soon  to  be  seen  beneath  the 
banner  of  St.  Cuthbert.  Lord  Surrey  would  not  wait  for  re- 
inforcements from  the  Midland  counties  promised  him  by  the 
Queen.  He  marched  rapidly  towards  the  invader's  Castle  of 
Indolence.  At  his  approach  the  invader  leaves  it,  and  posts 
himself  on  Flodden  Hill,  an  extreme  eminence  of  the  Cheviot 
chain,  just  separated  from  Ford  by  the  TilL  He  accepts  Surrey^s 
challenge  to  fight : 

A  thousand  thankes  the  Earl  then 

Unto  the  royal  King  did  yield, 
"Whose  princely  heart  did  not  forbear 

So  simple  a  lord  to  meet  in  field.  (Weber's  "  FL  F.'') 

but  he  shows  no  inclination  to  forego  the  advantages  of  his 
position.  His  numbers  at  this  time  amount  to  some  30,000  at 
the  most  moderate  computation ;  Surrey's  to  some  25,000.     This 
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numerical  disadvantage  is  of  course  liberally  magnified  in  the 
English  ballads.  Says  the  Earl  in  "Flodden  Field"  apud 
Weber : 

Pat  case  onr  total  English  power 

Were  ready  drest  &  made  in  meat 
They  at  meals  two  would  ns  devour ; 

The  Scottish  army  is  so  great. 

and 

What  though  our  foes  he  fire  to  one, 

For  that  let  not  our  stomachs  fail ; 
God  gives  the  strok  when  all  is  done ; 

If  it  please  him,  we  shall  prevail. 

Determined  to  bring  about  an  engagement,  Surrey,  after  having 
crossed  to  the  right  side  of  the  Till  near  Wooler  (some  few 
miles  south  of  Flodden),  marches  to  Barmore  (near  Ford),  and 
at  last  resolves  on  putting  himself  between  the  King  and  Scot- 
land  so  as  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  supplies  and  his  retreat. 
To  this  end  he  marches  to  the  north-west,  crosses  the  Till 
partly  by  Twizel  bridge  (close  to  the  junction  with  the  Tweed), 
partly  by  a  ford  to  the  south  of  that  bridge,  then  turns  south- 
ward, and  is  presently  face  to  fsu^e  with  the  enemy.  All  these 
movements  Scotland,  **  sitting  idle  on  dark  Flodden *s  airy  brow," 
permits  him  to  perform  undisturbed." 

"  Tharmy  was  devyded  into  2  batalles,  and  to  either  bataill  2 
wynges."  (State  Papers'  account,)  The  van  ward  was  com- 
manded by  Lord  Howard  the  Admiral,  supported  on  his  right 
(our  ballad  wrongly  says  left,  v.  264)  by  his  brother  Sir  Edmund 
(our  ballad  calls  him  Eward)  with  Cheshire  men,  on  his  left  by 
Sir  Marmaduke  Constable  (our  ballad  says  Lord  Lumley)  with 
Yorkshire  and  Northumberland  men.  The  second  division  or 
rereward  was  commanded  by  the  Earl  himself,  with  Sir  Edward 
Stanley  (proleptically  styled  Lord  Mounteagle  in  the  ballad, 
T.  296)  and  Lancashire  men  on  his  left,  on  his  right  Lord  Dacre 
(Lord  Scroop  with  Sir  John  Stanley,  according  to  the  ballad). 
Such  was  the  original  arrangement.     But,  as  they  approached 
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the  enemy^  '^  the  lord  Howard  caused  his  voward  to  stale  in  a 
lyteU  valley,  tyll  the  rerewarde  were  joyned  to  oon  of  the  winges 
of  his  bataill,  and  then  both  wardes  in  oon  fronte  avannced 
against  the  Scottes."  Lord  Dacre,  it  would  seem,  fell  into  the 
rear ;  Lord  Howard's  left  wing  coalesced  with  his  father's  centre, 
his  right  wing  drew  close  up  to  him.  And  so^  as  Scott  says  in  his 
12l8tnote  to  **Marmion,"  and  as  the  common  accounts  say,  "the 
English  army  advanced  in  four  divisions."  For  the  Scotch  army, 
the  King  was  supported  on  his  extreme  left  by  Huntley  and 
Home,  then  by  Crawford  and  Montrose,  on  his  right  by  Lennox 
and  Argyle,  Bothwell  commanding  the  reserve.  About  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  north-west  of  Flodden  was  a  little  village 
called  Brankston,  and  near  it  a  slight  hill,  the  occupation  of 
which  would  have  proved  a  great  advantage  to  the  English. 
Amidst  the  smoke  of  his  huts,  which  he  set  on  fire  before 
descending  from  his  heights,  and,  as  the  wind  blew  from  the 
south,  his  movements  completely  shrouded  from  the  enemy, 
James  hastened  to  secure  it.  The  smoke  suddenly  clearing,  the 
English,  just  arrived  at  the  foot  of  it,  found  him  posted  on  it  and 
close  at  hand.  Hence  the  battle  is  very  commonly  styled  the 
battle  of  Brankston,  or  Brankiston,  or  Brampton,  or  Bramston, 
or  Branxston,  or  Brinston  (v.  401  of  our  ballad).  Scotch  writers 
prefer  Floddon,  or  Flodden.  (As  to  the  orthography,  the  hill  is 
often  mentioned.     V.  329  speaks  of  the  dale.) 

The  gushing  account  of  the  weather  on  the  day  of  the 
conflict  given  in  vv.  307-322  is  a  mere  poetical  commonplace, 
like  the  old  descriptions  of — 

lucus  et  ara  Bianse, 

Et  properantis  aqiiee  per  amoenos  ambitus 

Aut  flumen  Bhenum  aut  pluvius    .     .    .    areas. 

(Compare  vv.  175,  176.)  The  account  reprinted  by  Haslewood 
says :  "  In  this  batayle  the  Scottes  hadde  many  great  Auauntagies, 
that  is  to  wytte  the  hyghe  Hylles  and  mountaynes,  a  great  wynde 
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with  them,  and  sodayne  rayne,  ail  contrary  to  our  bpwes  and 
Archers/'  The  battle  commenced  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  raged  furiously  for  some  three  hours,  and  was  stayed 
only  by  the  coming  on  of  night.  It  is  not  our  business  here  to 
describe  it  at  length.  We  must  notice  the  fortune  of  the 
extreme  right  wing  of  the  English,  as  yv.  329-350  of  this  ballad 
and  a  great  part  of  "  Flodden  Field  "  are  devoted  to  it.  "  The 
Chesshire  and  Lancasshire  men  never  abode  stroke,  and  fewe 
of  the  gentilmen  of  Yorkshire  abode,  but  fled,"  says  the  State 
Papers'  account.  Our  poet,  himself  a  Cestrian,  is  sorely  troubled 
by  this  behaviour.  He  makes  what  apology  he  can  for  it — that 
the  men  could'nt  fight  without  a  Stanley  at  their  head  (see  vv. 
265-269,  and  333-336) ;  and  he  speaks  bitterly  of  Lord  Dacre, 
and  accuses  him  of  having  set  them  the  example  of  flight 
(v.  332)^  whereas — perhaps,  because — it  was  he  who  came  to 
Sir  Edmund  Howard's  rescue  and  saved  the  wiug  from  utter 
destruction.  "  Maistre  Gray,"  says  the  Gazette,  "  et  Ales'"  Hum- 
frey  demourent  prisonnirs,  et  Messire  fiichard  Harbottel  tu6, 
et  le  d'Edmond  Haward  fut  trois  fois  abatu ;  et  vint  a  son  relief 
le  seigneur  Dacres  avec  XV®  hommes ;  et  tellement  exploicter 
quil  mist  en  fuyte  les  d'Escossois."  The  feud  between  the 
Howards  and  Stanleys  was  as  old  as  the  battle  of  Bosworth : 

Sith  King  Richard  feele,  he  never  loved  thee, 

For  thy  unckle  slew  his  father  deere, 
And  deerlye  deemed  him  to  dye, 

says  Buckingham  to  Derby  of  Surrey  in  "  Flodden  Field  "  (vv. 
141-143).  So  there  may  possibly  have  been  a  want  of  cordiality 
between  the  Stanleyites  of  Cheshire  and  their  leaders,  the  Howards. 
But  when  the  great  advantage  in  respect  of  position  enjoyed  by 
the  Earl  of  Home,  and  his  natural  eagerness  to  avenge  his  late 
discomfiture  at  M ilfield  are  considered,  nothing  more  is  wanted 
to  accotmt  for  the  temporary  distress  of  the  English  right  wing. 
The  leaders  did  not  fly  with  their  men,  but  fought  on  unyield- 
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ingly.  In  another  part  of  the  field— on  the  left  wing — other 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  men,  under  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  greatly 
distinguished  themselves  by  attacking  in  flank  and  utterly 
routing  Lennox  and  Argyle. 

Lancashire  like  Lyons 

Laid  them  aboat — (v.  383.) 

■ 

This  piece  of  good  service  is  magnified  in  "  Flodden  Field  "  into 
the  winning  of  the  field  * : 

"  Lancashire  &  Cheshire,"  said  the  Messenger, 

"  They  have  done  the  deed  with  their  hand."--{w.  369,  870.) 

They  have  voone  the  victorye. — (v.  384.) 

To  one  other  point  in  the  battle  we  may  allude — the  death  of 
the  King  of  Scots.  There  can  be  no  doubt  he  was  killed  on  the 
field.  On  this  fact  all  the  English  accounts  are  unanimous ;  and 
they  adduce  satisfactory  evidence.  According  to  our  ballad  he 
was  "downe  knocked  and  killed  .  .  .  under  the  banner 
of  a  Bishoppe  that  was  the  bold  Standlye"  (w.  386,  387)- 
**  The  King  of  Scottes,"  according  to  the  account  amongst  State 
Papers,  "  cam  with  a  grete  puyssance  upon  my  Lord  of  Surrey, 
havyng  on  his  lyfte  hand  my  Lord  Darcy  son ;  whiche  2  bare 
all  the  brounte  of  the  bataill ;  and  then  the  King  of  Scottes  was 
slayn  within  a  spere  length  from  the  saide  Erie  of  Surrey." 
"  The  Kinge  of  Scotts,"  runs  a  MS.  note  on  the  back  of  the 
return  of  a  muster-roll  of  an  ofiBcer  in  the  camp  at  Terouenne 
(quoted  by  Gralt  in  his  Life  of  Wolsey),  "  was  found  slayn  by 
my  Lord  Dakers  in  the  fronte  of  his  batayll  .  .  .  and  the  kynge 
of  Scotts'  body  is  closed  in  lede,  and  be  kept  till  the  kinges 


*  Ascham's   ToxophiluSf    Works,    ed.  Scot,  euen   bra;tt  agonist  Flodon    hil; 

Giles,  V.  2,  p.  79.    "  The  excellent  prince  in    which  battel  y*  stoute  archers   of 

Thomas  Hawarde,  nowe  duke  of  North-  Cheshire  &  Lancasshire,   for  one  day 

folk,  for  whose  good  prosperity  with  al  bestowed  to  y*  death  for  their  prince  & 

his  noble  familie  al  English  hertes  dayly  country    sake,    hath   gotten   immortall 

doth   pray,  with  bowmen  of  England  name  and  prayse  for  euer."    fol.  40,  ed. 

slew   King  Jamie  with  many  a  noble  1545. 
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pleasure  is  knowen  in  Barwicke."  ''  They  love  me/'  says  Lord 
Dacre  in  the  letter  above  adverted  to,  <*  worst  of  any  Inglishe- 
man  living,  be  reason  that  I  &ade  the  body  of  the  king  of 
ScottSy  slayne  in  the  felde,  and  thereof  advertised  my  lord  of 
Norfolke  be  my  writing;  and  thereupon  I  brought  the  corps  to 
Berwyke,  and  delivered  it  to  my  said  lord."  The  body  was 
presently  removed  to  London, 

'*.    .    .    slaine  IB  your  bzother-in-lair  King  Jamie ; 
And  att  lovely  London  he  shalbe  fbnnd, 

My  eomelye  pnnoe,  in  the  presence  of  thee," 

says  the  Queen  in  her  letter  to  Henry  in  France,  in  '*  Flodden 
Field"  (vv.  362-364).  And  when  Leo  X.  withdrew  the  sentence 
of  ezconmiunication  incurred  by  James  by  his  wanton  breach  of 
his  ratified  treaty  with  England,  the  corpse  was  conveyed  to  the 
monasteiy  at  Shene  in  Surrey,  where  Stow  (see  his  <*  Survey  of 
London,"  4to,  p.  539)  saw  it,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  house, 
<<throwne  ii^  a  waste-room  amongst  the  old  timber,  lead, 
and  other  rul^le." 

We  have  not  to  speak  here  of  the  awful  distress  that  the 
news  of  Flodden  brought  to  Scotiand — how  that  country  wept 
''for  her  <^dren,  and  would  not  be  comforted  because  they 
were  not.**  But  we  may  be  permitted  to  quote  just  one  clause 
from  the  Proclamation  made  in  Edinburgh  the  day  after  the 
battle,  when  a  fearful  rumour  was  already  prevailing.  It 
''chairges  that  all  women  and  spedalie  vagabounds  that  thai 
pass  to  their  labours,  and  be  not  sene  upoun  the  gait  clamourand 
and  cryand,  under  the  pane  of  banesing  of  thair  persons  but 
bvors;  and  that  the  other  women  of  gude  pass  to  the  kirk 
and  pray,  quhane  time  requires,  for  our  soverane  Lord  and  his 
army,  and  nycbouris  being  thairat,  and  bald  thame  at  their 
privie  labours  off  the  gaitt  within  thair  houses,  as  affeirs."  (See 
Sir  David  Dalrymple,  afterwards  Lord  Hailes',  ^'  Bemarks  on  the 
History  of  Scotland.") 

VOL.  1.  P 
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Such  is  the  subject  of  this  poem.  It  is  handled  with  much 
vigour.  "  A  gentleman  by  lesu  who  this  jest  made  "  (v.  416) 
writes  with  fervent  enthusiasm.  His  heart  is  warm  towards  his 
county  and  its  brave  gentlemen : 

These  frekes  wiU  never  flee 

For  feare  that  might  happen. 
But  they  will  eticke  with  their  standards 

In  their  Steele  weeds. 

The  eagle  of  the  Stanleys  is  the  king  of  birds— "the  fayrest 
fowle  that  ever  flew  on  winge " — in  his  eyes.  He  makes  the 
Scotch  herald  admire  it  and  tremble : 

Soe  how  he  batters  &  beates 

The  bird  with  her  wings ; 
We  are  feare  of  yonder  fowle 

Soc  fiercely  he  fareth. 

He  is  not  afraid  to  meet  his  enemy  in  the  gate.  He  is  fiill  of 
ingenuous,  simple-hearted^  enthusiastic  pride.  That  his  version 
of  the  events  portrayed  is  far  from  accurate  in  the  details,  has 
already  been  shown.  He  is  often  carried  away  by  his  Stanleyite 
ardour;  he  often  errs  from  a  sheer  ignorance  of  the  fietcts. 
Bishop  Percy,  from  v.  253,  supposes  him  to  have  been  present 
at  Flodden;  but  v.  91  gives  as  good  ground  for  concluding  him 
to  have  been  at  Terouenne.  ''The  bearne  that  at  Bagily  his 
biding  place  had,  and  whose  ancestors  of  old  time  had  yerded 
there  long"  (vv.  418,  419),  would  never  want  for  information, 
though  not  himself  an  eye-witness,  about  actions  so  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  honour  of  Cheshire. 

The  poem  was  probably  composed  some  two  or  three  years 
after  the  battle.  Vv.  285-291  seem  to  spes^  of  the  death  of 
the  Bishop  of  Ely  as  a  recent  event,  and  he  died  in  March  1515. 
But  the  present  edition  may  be  of  much  later  date*  The  con- 
fusion of  Maxwell  with  Home  seems  to  place  it  after  1542. 

With  regard  to  the  metre,  see  the  Introduction  to  "  life  and 
Death."    We  will  just  remark  here  that  this  is  one  of  the  latest 
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alliterative  poems  known.  The  reader  will  observe  that  it  ends 
with  a  rhyming  couplet. 

m.  A  few  words  may  be  said  of  the  other  poems  that  celebrate 
the  field  of  Flodden.  That  field  can  boast  of  a  considerable 
poetic  literature.  Weber,  in  1808,  prompted  by  Scott,  whose 
'^Marmion"  was  then  the  rage,  published  a  collection  of  pieces 
concerning  it.  The  pi^  de  resistance  of  his  volume  is  a  poem 
to  he  found  in  No.  3526  of  the  Harl.  MSS.,  composed  probably 
about  1550 — a  poem  of  575  four-lined  rhyming  and  firequently 
alliterative  stanzas,  divided  into  nine  fits,  written  by  one  who 
had  already  celebrated  Henry's  achievements  in  France,  who 
was  evidently  a  well-practised  verse-writer  —  a  steady-going 
pedestrian  poem.  Along  with  it  are  printed  ''  The  Lamentation 
of  King  James  the  Fourth  "  and  **  The  Bataile  of  Brampton  " 
from  the  1587  edition  of  the  "Mirour  for  Magistrates."  Both 
these  pieces  are,  however,  older  than  that  work,  and  appear  in  it 
in  a  perverted  shape,  "  the  Elizabethan  editor  "  having  "  thought 
proper  to  make  a  complete  alteration  in  the  sense  of  every 
passage  bearing  a  theological  allusion — a  thing  that  occurs  in 
every  stanza  of  the  second,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  first." 
They  are  printed  in  a  purer  form  from  a  Harl.  M3.  in  the  *'  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,"  (New  Series,  July-August,  1866).  Weber 
gives  next  some  Skeltonian  doggrel  about  the  famous  fight; 
then  ^  The  lamentable  Complaint  of  King  James  of  Scotland  " 
from  Fulwell's  "  Flower  of  Fame,"  1575 ;  then  the  epitaph,  in 
Flamborough  church,  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Constable,  who 

•    •    .    at  Brankiflton  feld 
Goragely  avandd  hymself  among  other  ther  &  then ; 

then  a  ballad,  possibly,  according  to  Sitson,  '^  as  ancient  as  any- 
thing we  have  on  the  subject,"  from  Thomas  Deloney's  "  Most 
pleasant  and  delectable  History  of  John  Winchcomb,  otherwise 
called  Jack  of  Newbury,"  and  no  doubt  refurbished  by  Deloney ; 

then  the  fragment  about  the  Laird  of  Muirhead,  and  Miss  Jane 

p  2 
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Elliott's  lines  called  <<  The  Flowers  of  the  Forest "  (founded  on 
an  older  piece),  which  are  printed  in  the  **  Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border";  and  lastly  «*Flodden  Field,"  from  Harl.  MSS. 
293  and  367,  of  which  the  Folio  contains  a  copy  (see  below, 
p.  313). 

^^  There  is  a  MS*  poem,"  says  Ritson,  *' Ancient  Songs,"  1792, 
p.  117,  **on  the  battle  of  Flowden  Hill  in  the  Advocates*  Library 
at  Edinburgh;  but  of  what  nature  or  merit  the  editor  had 
no  opportunity  to  discover."  Mr.  Laing,  however,  assures  the 
present  Editors  that  Sitson  was  mistaken  in  this  assertion. 


God  and 
Mary  help 
met 


I  sing  of 
noble  kings. 


Of  Henry 

vn. 

[page  80.] 

andhifl 

prime 

Bapporten^ 

Lord  Derby, 


gentle 
Gilbert, 


(jBANTy  gracious  god  :  grant  me  this  time 
that  I  may  say  or  I  cease'  :  thy  seluen  to  please, 
&  Mary  his  Mother  :  that  Masked  ^  all  this  world, 
4     &  all  the  seemlie  Samts  :  that  sitten  in  heaven. 
I  will  carpe  of  Kmgs  :  that  conquered  full  wide, 
that  dwelled  in  this  land  :  that  was  alyes'  Noble ; 
Heneiy  the  seauenth  :  that  soveraigne  Lord, 
8      How  he  moued  in  at  Milford  :  with  men  but  a  few. 
there  were  lite^  Lords  in  this  land  :  that  to  that  Lorr/ 

longed, 
but  of  derby  that  deare  Earle  :  that  doughty  hath  beeno 

euer, 
&  the  Lord  chamberlaine  :  th>at  was  his  cheefe  brother, 
12     Sauage,  his  sisters  Sonne  *  :  a  Sege*  that  was  able, 
&  Gylbert  the  gentle  :  wtth  a  loUye  meanye, 
all  Lancashire,  these  ladds  :  th£  ledden  att  their  will, 
&  Gheshyre  hath  them  chosen  :  for  their  cheefe  Cap- 

taine; 


'  say  or  I  cease,  i.e.  may  assay  before 
I  cease. — P.  Sajf  is  speai,  write,  what 
may  please  God. — F. 

«  ?far  maked.— F. 

'  always. — ^Robson. 


*  lite,  i.$.few. — ^P. 
»  MS.  some.— F. 


86g^  ^^&S^i  Miles,    Sax. 
L(ye).-P. 


id. 
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16     Mnch  worshipp  haae  th6  woone'  in  warre  :  their  was 
of  their  names 
in  france  &  in  few  lands'  :  soe  fajre  them  behappen 
sith  Brute  heere  abode  :  &  first  bnilt  yp  houses. 
Sir  James  Blunt^  that  bold  Kmght  :  he  bowed  to  their  sir  j.  Blunt, 
hands; 
20     Soe  did  Ser  Edward  Poynings  :  that  proued  was  of  bitk 

Poynings, 

deeds; 
Sir  John  Biron  was  neuer  a&ajd  :  for  no  bume^  sirJ.Biion. 

liuinge, 
a  more  man^ill  man  :  was  not  of  this  Mold  maked : 
thus  With  a  royall  retinewe  :  raked  th6  forwarde,  ^SuEe 

24     On  this  side  Bosworth  in  a  bancke  :  th6  bred  <  forth  ^o^,*** 

their  standards 
with  a  dragon  faU  dearfe  :  '  that  adread  was  therafter, 
rajled  ®  full  of  red  roses  :  and  riehes  enowe. 
there  he  bickered  ^  with  a  bore  ®  :  that  doughtie  was  J^wnntewd 

called, 
28     Richard  that  rich  Lord  :  in  his  bright  armour^ 

he  held'  himselfe  no   Coward  :  for  he  was  a  King 

Noble, 
he  fought  full  freshHe  ^^  :  his  formen  '^  amonge 
till  all  his  bright  armour  :  was  all  bloudye  beronen.^' 
32     then  was  he  dungen  to  death  :  with  mauj  derfe  ^' 

strokes,** 


Richard, 


whom  thoy 
conquered 


>  One  stroke  of  the  n  left  out  in  MS. — F. 

*  Perhaps  coirapted  fop  Scotland  — 
perhaps  foelands,  i.e,  hostile  ootmtrieB. — P. 
fep  (fiip).— Child.    ?fele(many).— Skeat. 

*  barne,  beame. — ^P. 

*  braid.  O.  N.  breffiSa,  to  move  a  thing 
firom  its  place,  draw  oat  (as  a  sword), 
brandish.  H.  Coleridge. — ^F.  A.-S.  bra- 
dan  ;  O.  N.  brei^a,  to  spread  out. — Child. 

*  The  first  fragment  of  the  Lyme  MS. 
edited  by  Mr.  Bobson  for  the  Chetham 
Society  begins  here  with  **  that  dred  was 
sone  after." — ^F. 

'  ornamented.  0.  H.  Gherm.  hragU, 
indumentum,  gihraoUon,  omare.  Wedg- 
wood. .  Or  it  may  be  firom  Norm,  railer^ 
to   score,    draw  lines;    "rayle  Tynys, 


reiico"    Proniptoriom.    Bail  is  also  to 
trickle,  run.     Wedg. — ^F. 
'  bicker,  conjUgere,  vid.  Junius. — P. 

•  lorde. — ^Lyme  MS.    * 

•  kidde. — Lyme  MS. 

"  Eyght  royall  and  fuerslye. — Lyme 
MS. 

"  foremen. — ^P.  For  foemen ;  see  note 
to  line  167  below.— F. 

*•  beronen,  %.€.  run  down  with  blood. 
— P.   ?  MS.  is  beroumt  riven,  rent? — F. 

"  deife,  hard,  rough.— P.  See  1. 26.— F. 

"  Compare  Speecfs  Theatre  of  the  Em- 
fire  of  Great  Britain:  " The  corps  of 
y*  dead  king,  being  tugged  and  dispite- 
fidly  tome,  was  layd  all  naked  upon 
an    horse,    and  truBsed   like  a  hogge 
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and  sent  to 
Newark. 


Henry  Vn/a 
reUga, 


He  made  the 
French  pay 
txibate, 


[page  81.] 
and  went  to 
heaven. 


Henry  ym. 


cast  him  on  a  CapuU '  :  &  carry  ed  him  to  Ldester, 
&  Naked  into  Newarke  :  I  will  mine  '  him  noe  more, 
but  let  dT0Tigh[t]en'  deale  with  all :  as  him  deare  liketh. 
36     then  said  ^  Richmond  this  realme  :  with  all  the  royall 

cnntrye, 
&  raigine  *  wtth  ro jaltie  :  &  riches  enonghe 
fhll  24  jeeres  :  In  this  &jre  Land, 
he  made  french  men  afeard  :  of  his  fell  deedes ; 
40     they  paid  him  tribute  trolie  :  many  told  thousands, 
that  th6  might  line  in  their  land  :  &  him  their  Lord 

calL 
but  death  at  him  droue  that  die  must  he  needs  ® ; 
thus  went  he  forth  of  this  world  :  this  wor8hip[£ral 

wight^] 
44     to  the  celestiall  blisse  :  wtth  Sainta  ®  enowe. 

I  will  meddle  wtth  this  matter  :  noe  more  att  this  time, 
but  he  that  is  makeles  ®  of  mercy  ^^  :  haue  mind  of  his 

soule! 
then  succeeded  his  ^^  sonne  :  a  souerainge  most  noble, 
48     that  proued  was  a  prince  :  most  peerlesse  of  other, 
that  was  Heneiy  ^'  the  8^  :  our  most  dread  Lord, 
when  his  &ther,  that  feirce  freake  ^'  :  had  finished  his 

dayes, 
he  made  frenchmen  ^^  afeard  :  &  faire  him  besought 
52     tJiat  he  wold  take  their  tribute  :  &  traine  ^^  them  noe 

ftirther; 


behind  a  panivaiit  at  Aimes  and  as 
homely  buiyed  in  y  Ghraye  Fr.  within 
Leicestar,  which  being  ruinated  his  grave 
rests  as  obscure,  oyergrowne  with  nettles 
and  weedes." — H. 
'  capul,  a  horse. — ^P. 

*  t.«.  mention. — P. 

'  qu.  Diighten,  ie.  Dominus. — ^P. 

*  QXL  had  or  rather  swa/d. — P.  ?  aa- 
sayed,  tried,  if  not  miswritten/or  seized. 
— F. 

*  raigned  or  raigne.~P.  rayned. — 
Lyme  MS. 

'  written  as  one  line  in  the  MS*  The 
break  should  be  before  that, — F* 


*  lorde. — ^Lyme  MS. 

*  MS.S:*«ainto.  ?/or  8acro$aint9.^¥. 
First  written  shorty  S*^  for  Saints,  and 
then  written  long,  S**aints.— Skeat. 

'  makles  or  makeless  of  mercy  (see 
ffitt  2.  T.  102),  i.e.  matchless.— P. 

>•  myckle  of  myght — ^Lyme  MS. 

"  There  is  a  shozt  curl  before  the  k 
of  hiSf  which  may  mean  t — ^F. 

«  Hany. — ^Lyme  MS. 

>*  A.-S.  /rsco,  a  daring  warrior,  from 
/rec,Jreoa,  bold,  daring. — F. 

'*  One  stroke  too  many  in  MS. — ^F. 

**  Fr.  trainer,  to  throws  Vp  and  jiowne. 
*— F.    lem. — ^Lyme  MS. 
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fnTades 


leaiiog 
Surrey  M 
Lord- 
lieatenant. 


bat  he  nickeed  >  them  wtih  Nay  :  &  none  of  it  wold, 
for  he  wold  see  vnder  their  seignioiy  :  some  of  theire 

&yre  *  townes. 
thnB  he  greathes  '  him  godly  :  with  a  grat  host, 

56      fall  15  ^  thonsand  :  that  feirce  was  in  ^  armes, 
for  to  fine  into  ffiranoe  :  att  their  free  will.* 
then  left '  hee  in  this  land  :  a  Leede  that  was  noble, 
of  soirey  that  sore  Earle  :  the  saddest  *  of  all  other, 

60     as  hord  &  Leiaetenant  ^  :  to  Looke  this  land  over, 
if  any  alyant  ^^^  in  his  absence  :  dorst  adaentore  Ii^t" 

seloen 
to  yisitt  or  innade  :  oar  most  valiant  reahne. 
then  he  dressed  him  to  Dover  :  oar  most  dread  Kincr,  P«  "^ 

*"    from  Sorer, 

64  With  many  Lords  of  this  land  :  oar  Lord  giae  them  loy ! 
of  Booddngham,  Doke  bold  :  he  was  a  [bam]e  ^^  Noble, 
&  of  Da[rby]  the  deere  Earle  :  he  hath  beene  dooghtie 

ener, 
&  Shrewsbory,  that  sore  **  Earle  :  the  saddest  of  all  ^^**^*'*^ 
other,  ^  ™) 

68  as  a  warrionr  fall  wise  :  he  wends  with  the  vaward ;  ^^ 
the  Nob[l]e  Earle  of  Northomberlande  :  with  others 

ftiU  Many," 
th^    wende    att    their  wiU  :  &    wrooght    as    them 

Liiked. 
thos  th6  glenten  "  to  CaUice  :  wtth  great  shipps  of  gjjjjjj*** 
warre, 
73     A  many  a  sellcoth  ^*  saylor  '^  :  where  ^®  seene  on  their 
Masts. 


F. 


'  Smo-^toOuc  neka,  U)  Teinae :  Jamie- 
Bon. — F. 

ooiTnptlywTitten  torthdrefayre, — -P. 

genMian^  to  make  ready,  prepare.-^ 

graces. — Lyme  MS. 

fomty. — ^Lyme  MS. 

CBxry  his. — ^Lyme  MS. 

at  his  biddinge. — Lyme  MS. 
'  ?  MS.  lost.— F.    axose.>-Lyme  MS., 
and  hofrdefor  Leede. 

*  most  stable  or  stindy. — F. 

*  lientenant.— P. 


■ 

4 

ft 
« 


*•  alyant,  i  e.  alien. — ^P. 

"  bume. — ^Lyme  MS. 

"  the  trewe. — Lyme  MS. 

"  As  a  worshippfoll  and  wise  he 
royndeth  the  cowarae. — ^Lyme  MS. 

'*  of  the  same. — ^Lyme  MS. 

'*  Scotch  glent,  to  pass  suddenly : 
Jamieson. — ¥, 

"  t.0.rare. — P.  extraordinary. — T.W. 

I'  many  small  sailes. — ^Lyme  MS. 

"  were  seen  on. — ^P. 
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andcallBa 
oooncilof 
war  there. 


The  King 
vows  to  take 
Torenneor 
porislu 


[page  82.] 


The 

vanguard 

odTanoee, 


and  all 
besiege 
Tnrennet 


when  th^  to  Galilee  comen  :  all  this  seemlj  Mean j, 
our  Knight  ^  full  [of]  courage  :  carpeth  these  words, 
calleth  to  his  councell  :  to  witt  their  wills  * 
76     on  what  wise  was  best  :  his  warre  to  begine. 
some  sett  him  to  a  Cittye  :  that  was  sure  walled, 
&  told  him  of  Turwine  :  a  towne  that  was  noble 
&  oft  had  beene  assayd  :  with  Emperour  &  other, 
80     jet  wold  it  neuer  be  woone  in  warr  :  for  noe  way  on 

line'; 
there  was  noe  wight  in  this  world  :  that  win  it  nay  ^ 

might, 
it  was  soe  deepe  deluen  :  with  diches  about, 
then  our  King  full  of  Courage  :  carped  these  words, 
84     sayes,  "  I  will  seege  it  about  :  within  this  7  dayes, 
or  win  it  or  I  hence  win  :  with  the  leaue  of  our  Lord, 
or  leaue  here  my  liffe  :  Lord,  I  you  sett.*  " 
thus  he  promised    to    the  prince  :  [That  paradice 

weldeth.*] 
88     there  were  carryages  with  carts  :  &  many    keene 

weapons, 
then  they  waward  ffull  valiantlie  :  adnanced  them 

seluen ; 
with  tnunpetts  &  tabretts  :  forward  th^  wenten ; 
beside  the  towne  of  turwin  :  our  tents  downe  we 

tilden,^ 
92     &  seeged  it  surlye  *  :  on  all  sides  about. 

many  a  gaping  gunn  :  was  gurde  to  the  walls, 
where  there  fell  of  the  first  shott  :  manie  a  fell 

ffooder,® 


» for  King.— F. 

'  Mr.  Skeat  sajs,  "  Observe,  this  is  a 
line  of  debased  t^rpe,  each  half-line 
being  independent  in  its  alliteration,  as 
in  L  109,  &c."  While  admitting  this  as 
to  1.  109, 1  prefer  to  take  the  first  half 
of  1.  76  as  the  last  of  a  triplet  with  the 
two  halves  of  1.  74 ;  and  the  second  half 
of  1.  75  as  the  first  of  a  triplet  wiUi  the 
two  halvee  of  L  76.— F. 


'  on  live,  i,e,  alive.    A  Saxonism. — ^P. 
«  ni.— P. 

*  letees  I  yon  heete. — Lyme  MS, 

•  Supplied  by  Percy,  who  says,  "see 
ffitt  2,  Im.  13.*'— F. 

'  tild.— P.  A,S,teld,A  tent;  teidian, 
to  spread  or  pitch  a  tent. — ^F. 

•  snrelye. — ^P. 

*  i,e,  many  a  cart-load,  still  called  a 
Fodder  in  the  North*— P* 
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ihat  stones  tJuxt  were  new  siorrd  :  for  stoniley  they 
shotten, 
96    now  Leaue  wee  onr  "King  :  lying  att  this  seege, 

A  carpe  of  the  freneh  King  :  care  him  be-happen.  JJjJ^^^^ 

when  he  heard  how  ynkindly  :  his  townes  they  were 

halched,^ 
hehyed'him  toparis  :  for  things  ^%at  might  happen  ;  JJHJ^^ 
lOO    there  called  he  his  conncell  :  for  to  know  their  minds,  ^^*» 
or'  what  wise  was  best  to  worke  :  his  warrs  to  begin 
he  dnrst  not  yenter  *  with  oar  King  :  he  was  soe  keene 

Holden, 
for  all  the  gloring  gold  ^  :  vnder  the  god  of  heaaen. 
104    then  his  conncell  foU  Keenlye  :  carped  on  this  wise, 

says;  "  make  forth  a  Messenge  :  to  the  Mighiye  Kvrig  jj^Jj^  *** 

of  Scotts, 
A  profer  him  a  present  :  all  of  pnre  gold, 
&  bid  him  enter  into  England  :  &  venter  ^  him  selnen  ; 
108   he  may  win  it  in  warre  :  &  weld  it  as  him  Uketh ; 
there  is  noe  leeds  in  tha[t]  land^  :  sane  Millers  & 

Masse  preists,® 
aU  were  &ren  into  franco :  that  &yre  ^  were  in  armes. 


Sootato 

inyode 

Kngland, 


'  t.e.  saluted. — ^P.  A.-S.  heaUian,  to 
clasp  raand  the  haU  or  ueck. — ^F.  lines 
98,  99,  111,  113,  119,  122,  127,  136,  aU 
bad  in  scanning. — Skeat. 

*  picked. — ^Lyme  MS. 
■  on,  qu, — ^P. 

*  counter. — Jjyme  MS. 

*  N.  glara,  to  shine  (Wedgwood). — ^F. 
glaring, — ^Lyme  MS. 

*  awnter. — ^Lyme  MS. 

'  in  the  lande. — ^P.  For  the  next  line 
and  a  half,  the  Lyme  MS.  has  the  better 
readinff  (except  of  wrovedf  which  spoils 
the  alliteration,  for  fayre  or  fierce) ; — 

to  looke  him  against ; 
All  be  fiiren  into  Fraimoe 
that  proved  were  in  armes : 
Bnt  mislners  and  masse  preistes 
there  bene  no  men  elles. — F. 

*  Compare  Webei^s  **  Flodden  Field," 
▼.  186>196. 

King  Henry,  joa  understand, 

To  France  is  past  with  all  his  peers ; 


At  home  is  left  none  in  the  land, 
Bnt  joult-head  monks  &  bursten  fryers, 

Or  rugged  rustics,  without  roles. 

Or  priests  prating  for  pudding-shives. 

Or  miUners,  madder  than  their  mules, 
Or  wanton  clerks,  waking  their  wives. 

There's  not  a  lord  left  in  England, 
But  all  are  gone  beyond  l£e  sea ; 

Both  knight  &  baron,  with  his  band, 
With  ordnance  or  artillery. — ^H. 

"  How  much  good  it  Tshooting  with 
the  bow]  hath  done,  both  old  men  and 
chronicles  do  tell,  and  also  our  enemies 
can  bear  us  record.  For  if  it  be  true 
as  I  have  heard  sav,  when  the  King  of 
England  hath  been  in  France,  the  priests 
at  home,  because  they  were  archers,  have 
been  able  to  overthrow  aU  Scotland.*' 
Ascham,  ToxophiluSf  ed.  Giles,  p.  24. — ^F. 

•  ?  MS.— F.  it  should  be  fierce,  vid. 
lin,  121  [124].— P. 
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anddis- 
patchoB  Sir 
Belamont  on 
this  errand. 


Sir 

Delamont 
finds  tho 
King  of 
Scotland, 


who 

consents  to 
Invado 

"Rnglfinil. 


then  the  TSiing  called  a  Earle  :  that  wold  a  lord  Nohle, 
112    Str  Delamont,'  that  deere  Duke  :  thatyfrns  donghtye 
ener; 
he  bad  buske  him   &  bowne  him  :  to  goe  on  his 

Message ; 
he  wold  ^  as  wise  of  his  words  :  as  an j  waj  else, 
then  that  Knight  fall  conrteouslye  :  kneeled  to  the 
gronnd, 
116    saies,  '*  I  am  bound  to  goe  :  as  ye  me  bidd  wold ;  " 
&  tooke  his  leane  of  the  Kmg  :  &  a  letter  '  he  taketh, 
shoggs  ^  into  a  snre  shipp  :  &  shoggs  ^  ore  the  water 
into  Scottland,  I  yon  to  hett^  :  &  there  the  King 
findeth, 
120    &  profered  him  a  present  :  of  pounds  many  a  thou- 
sand, 
for  to  wend  to  that  warr  :  &  worke  ^  as  him  liketh, 
&  enter  into  England  :  &  weld  ^  it  for  euer : 
there  is  noe  Lord  ^  in  that  Land  :  to  looke  him  against, 
124   all  were  £Guren  into  finance  :  that  feirce  were  in  armes. 
the  King  was  glad  of  that  gold  :  that  he  gan  '^  brought, 
&  promised  him  foil  peertly  '^  :  his  part  for  to  take, 
that  his  cozen  the  french  King  :  scone  shold  it  know. 


I  The  ambassador  sent  by  the  French 
king  into  Scotland  wafl  named  M.  La 
Motte. — P.  He  was  La  Mothe-F^n^lon, 
whose  despatches  have  been  printed. — 
T.  Wright.    Delamote.-~Lyme  MS. 

*  was;  and  were  for  way. — ^Lyme 
MS. 

■  MS,  better.— F. 

*  »'. «.  joggs. — ^P.    shott. — Lyme  MS. 

*  query  shapes  or  shope,  vid.  Pierce 
Plow.  —  P.  shoggeth.  —  Lyme  MS. 
*'  Schoggyn  orroggyn,  Agito.  Roggyn  or 
nevyn  (or  schoggyn,  rokkyn,)  Agito, 
Schoggyn,  schakyn,  or  waveryn,  VactUo" 
Promptorium.  "  I  shake  or  shogge  upon 
one,je  sache" — ^Palsgrave.  Forby  gives 
the  verb  to  shugt  signifying  to  shake,  in 
the  Norfolk  dialect. — Way.  schogf  to 
move  backwards  and  forwards. — Jamie- 
son.  "  And  the  boot  in  the  myddil  of  the 
see  was  schoggid  with  waives." — ^Wiclif 


in  Wedgwood  under  shog. — ^F.  Used 
by  Cboxwsix  in  his  despatch  6om 
*Warrinfi;ton,'  20th  August^  1648,  on 
the  Battle  of  Preston :  "  Colonel  Dean's 
and  Colonel  Pride's,  outwinging  the 
Enemy,  could  not  come  to  so  much  share 
of  the  action ;  the  Enemy  shog^g  down 
towards  the  Bridge ;  and  keeping  almost 
all  in  reserve,  that  so  he  might  bring 
fresh  hands  often  to  fight."--Carlyle'a 
Cromwellf  vol.  i.  p.  373,  2nd'  ed.  1846. 
— ^Dr.  Bobson. 

'  ?  hett  to  you :  promise  yon.  Then 
is  no  tohatan  in  Bosworth's  A.-Sazon 
Diet.— F. 

'  weld. — ^Lyme  MS.,  and  wynde  for 
wend. 

•  possess. — P. 

•  lede. — Lyme  MS. 

*•  the  gome. — Lyme  MS. 
"».<?.  pertly.— P. 
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He  snmmoiiB 
bis  army 


128    then  sninmons  he  his  soeged^  :  in  sundiy  places, 

that  ihej  byde  shold  at  blackator*  :  in  ther  best 

weeds,' 
Bj  the  [8?  day  of  August^]  to  know  theire  Kings 

mind.  [pi^ess.] 

there  came  at  his  comtnandement  :  ketherinckes  ^  Aill  of  Kethe- 

rinckM 

many, 
13S   £rom  Orkney  ^  that  Be  :  there  came  a  great  Host, 
from  Qalloway  a  gay  Jjord  :  with  a  great  Menie, 
all    ScotUand  thither  came  :  to  know  their  Kings 

mind: 


from 
Orkney, 


many  Scotts  &  Ketherickes 
136   snch  an  host  of  that  Nation 
their  names  were  nnmbred  : 
troly  by  their  owne  tonnge  ^ 


bowed  to  his  Hand ;  and  soota. 

;  was  neaer  scene  before ; 
to  9  score  thonsand 
:  as  it  was  told  after. 


then  th4  light  att  a  lott '  :  the  king  and  his  lords, 
140   that  the  mighiy  Ltord  Maxwell^  :  shold  mono  them  Loid 

,    ^  IfazweUifl 

beiore  aent  forward 

With  10000  by  tale  :  that  were  tryed  of  the  best, 
to  see  wether  any  seege  :  dorst  sett*^  him  against : 
thns  he  rested  in  that  realme  :  the  riggs^^  altogether, 
144   till    th6    hard  of  that   battell  :  how    it  with    him 
hapened. 
then  he  bowneth  him  boldlye  :  oner  the  broad  waters,^'  the 
&  manlye  him  Marcheth  :  to  the  Mill  feelde  ^' ; 


'  lege  Begges,  militeB,  lid.  Jun. — ^P. 
■edges. — ^Lyme  MS. 

'  Blackuvter,  a  place  in  the  Mene. — ^F. 
Blacabor. — Lyme  MS. 

*  On  Boroughmoor  James  V.'s  forces 
too  were  mustered  in  1542. — H. 

*  Tiii'*  daie  of  Angast — Lyme  MS. 
But  the  marks  not  cut  off  the  folio- 
ill  befall  that  binder  I — require  8  and 
day.— F. 

*  rineke  est  homo,  vide.  Jnn.  Kethe- 
rinkes  are  Highlandeis. — ^P.  Ketterickes. 
—Lyme  MS. 

*  a  kenche. — ^Lyme  MS. 
'  towne. — Lyme  MS. 

*  A.-S.  kUotan,  to  cast  loto ;  hlot^  lot 
— Child. 


'  A  mistake  for  Lord  Hume,  who 
made  an  inroad  into  England,  &  was 
defeated  in  the  Millfield,  a  few  weeks 
before  the  Et'ng  of  Scots  left  Scotland. 
Maxwell  beiiiff  a  great  Lord  in  the  West- 
Border,  wott/d  be  uppermost  in  th&  mind 
of  a  Cheshire  or  Lancashire  man. — P. 
Mackesfelde. — Lyme  MS.,  and  should 
meane/or  shold  moue. 

"  sitt,  and  sedge  for  seege. — ^Lyme 
MS. 

*'  knightes. — ^LymeMS.  an(2  then  they 
for  thus  he. — ^Lyme  MS.  Biggs  may  be 
for  rinckes,  men. — F. 

"  %,e,  over  the  Tweed. — P. 

■*  Milfleldwas  close  by  Flodden  to  the 
south. — ^H. 
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The  Bngllflh 
flee  before 
him. 


LordDacres 
keeps  within 
Carllde. 


SirWilL 
Balmer 
advanoefl 
against  the 
euomyi 


900  English      16i 


against 

10.000 

Scotch. 


he  robbetli  like  a  rebell  :  the  right  him  against ; 
148   but  all  light  on  his  leeds  :  att  the  latter  ends, 

for  killed  they  were  like  Gajtines^  :  as  jon  shall  here 

after, 
when  the  comfnons  of  the  conntiy  :  of  this  comen' 

wisten, 
then  fled  they  for  feare  :  soe  cmlye  they  &reden, 
152   &  made  aw[aj  with  messengers]  :  to  teU  mj  Jjord 

dacres 
what  Mischeefe  the  fomen  made  :  in  the  march  ends ; 
'*  but  he  kee[peth]  him  in  Carleile  :  &  keire  '  wold  no 

further, 
he  wold  not  Meddle  whithose^  Men :  for  noemans  wilL" 
156   then  a  knight  of  that  coimtrie  :  that  was  knowne  full 

wide, 
oneSirwilliamBaw-bener^  :  if^t  hath  beene  bold  euer, 
he  moueth  towards  these  Menie  :  wtth  men  but  a  few, 
not  fully  500  :  that  the  freake  followed ; 
160   then  [mett^]  he  with  a  Man  that  had  400f ; 

that   was  bold  bastard  heame  ^  :  that  bastard"  was 

neuer, 
a  warrionp  foil  wiae  :  4  wi%e»  of  deedea. 
when  they  were  summoned  &  seene  :  these  se^es 

together, 
th6    were   numbred   900^  :    that   was    the    highest 

Number 
&  th6  were  10000  by  tale  :  vpon  the  other  partye  ; 
fifull  vnmeete  be  them  mached  :  Many  them  speede  ! 
thus  they  fared  ouer  the  feild :  their  formen^^  to  seeke  ; 


'  caytWea. — ^P. 

*  their  comon. — ^Lyme  MS. 
■  keire,  vertere, — r. 

*  with  this  ma[tter]. — ^Ljme  MS. 

*  A  oorraption.  Lord  Hume  waa  de- 
feated bj  Str  William  Balmer.  It  was 
probably  written  Bawmer  or  Bowmer. 
See  fo.  86,  ver.  84  (1. 274).— P.  Bowmer. 
— ^Lyme  MS. 

*  mett — ^Lyme  MS. 


'  heame,  t.  e.  Heron,  qu.  a  bastard  of 
the  family  of  Ford;  called  by  Paulas 
Jovios  Heron  nothus, — ^P. 

•  fortA,  dastard. — ^P.  [Woald  spoil 
the  alliteration. — ^F.]  bashed. — Lyme 
MS. 

•  wighty,  qa. — ^P, 

"  perhaps  foemen. — ^P.  foe  men.— 
Lyme  MS. 
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[page  M.] 


At  daybreak 


168  neaer  rest  wold  these  rangers^  :  but    alwaies  raked 
forward 

tUl  they  had  seene  that  seege  :  that  they  sought  after. 

all  these  scaclech^  Scotts  :  that  alwayes  scath  diden. 

then  niiged'  they  iiighe^  :  th>at  abyde  must  th6  needs 
172    euery  ranke  to  his  rest :  Budlie^  [hun  dressed] 

not  the  nLOuntenance  of  a  Mile  :  from  theire  most 
enemyes. 

BOone  after  Drayned  ^  the  day  :  &  the  dew  &11eth, 

the  sun  shott  yp  full  soone  :  &  shone  ouer  the  feilds, 
176   birds  bradd  ^  to  the  bowes  :  &  boldly  th6  songen : 

itt  was  a  solace  to  see  :  for  any  seege  liuinge. 

then  euery  beame  full  boldlye  :  bowneth  him  to  his 
weapons, 

full  radlye  in  array  :  royally  them  dressed. 
180    our  english  men    full  mernlye®  :  attUde^  them    to  our  English 

archere 
Shoote.  ^ot  th9 

'  ,  Soots 

&  shotten^®  the  crueU  Scots  :- with  their  keene  arrowes ; 

many  horsse  in  that  heape  ^  :  hurled    downe   his 
Master; 

then  they  fettled^'  them  to  ilye  *'  :  as  &lse  beene  th6  tin  they  fled, 
euer. 
184    that  serueth  not  forsoothe  :  who  soe  truly  telleth, 

our  English  men  full  eagerlie  :  fast  followed  after, 

&  tooke  pnsoners  prest  :  &  home  againe  wenten. 

there  were  killed  of  the  Scotts  :  more  then  12  score,     ^^^f^^® 
188    &  as  many  more  pnsoners  :  wereputto  therransome  :  JJ^en!"*"^ 


'  knyghtes. — ^Lyme  MS. 

'  Bcathlech,  Bcathliche,  hurtfdl:  vid. 
GL  ad  Chan. — P.  starlishe  [?  scarlishe, 
Sn.  0.  skara,  turba,  cohors]. — Lyme  MS. 
and  all  the  for  always. 

*  nighed,  appioaciied. — ^F. 

*  the  night — ^Lyme  MS. 

*  a  Terse  here  is  wanting. — ^P.  radly 
him  dressed. — Lyme  MS. 

*  or  Orayaed,  ?MS. — ^F.  dexayned, 
qn. — ^P.    dayned. — ^Lyme  MS. 

'  moved  quickly:  see  braid,  p.  213, 
note  4,  to  L  24.    brayed.  —Lyme  MS. 


•  egerly. — Lyme  MS. 

•  prepared,  made  ready;  see  Wright's 
Prov.  Diet.  North-English,  etUe,  to  in- 
tend, to  attempt,  to  take  aim. — Brockett. 
To  make  an  attempt,  to  propose,  to 
design ;  Isl.  aetla,  destinare.  Jamieson. 
— F. 

'•  Skochen. — Lyme  MS. 

^'  MS.  seape.  The  alliteration  needs 
heape,  and  the  Lyme  MS.  has  it. — F. 

"  To  fetUe  to  any  work,  to  set  about 
it  keenly.    Jamieson. — F. 

"  MS.  slye.— F.     flye.— Lyme  MS. 
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flCOnSH  FFBILDB. 


thns  were  th6  beaten  att  the  first  brayd  :  all  that 

brawling  people, 
&  likwise  in  the  latter  end  :  as  jee  may  here  after.^ 

2^  ffitt.2 


LoTd 
Maxwell 
flcee  back  to 
theEing, 


and  Topozts 
hlfl  defeat. 


The  Scotch 
King 


calls  him 
craven, 


and 

adrancea 

himaelf 

against 

Norham. 


Lord  Snirej 


Then  the  mightie  hcyrd  Maxewell'  :  onerthe  monntaines 
flees, 
192    &  kered  *  to  his  Bang  :  wtth  carefnl  tydings, 
telleth  him  the  truth*  :  &  tarryeth  noe longer, 
sayth,  "  I  am  beaten  backe  :  for  all  my  bigg  meny, 
and  there  beene  killed  of  the  Scotts  :  I  know  not  how 


many, 


99 


196   then  the  Scottish  King  :  fnll  nie  his  witt  wanteth, 
&  sayd,  "  on  who^  was  thon  mached  :  man,  by  the 

sooth  ?  " 
he  promised  him  pertlye  :  ih6  passed  not  1000. 
"yee  beene  cravens,^"  quoth  the  King  :  "care  mote 
yee  happen ! 

200   bat  He  wend  yon  to  worke  :  wayes  I  yon  sett* 
alonge^  within  that  Land  :  the  length  of  3  weekes, 
&  destroy  all  arright  :  that  standeth  me  before :  " 
thns  he  promiaed  to  the  prince  :  that  paradice  weldeth. 

204   then  hee  snmmond  his  seeges  :  &  sett  them  in  order ; 
the  next  way  to  Noram  ^^  :  anon  then  he  taketh ; 
he  enclosed  ^^  that  Castle  :  deane  round  about, 
&  they  deffended  fast  :  the  folke  that  were  within, 
without  succour   come  soone  :  their   sorrow  is   the 

more ! 
the  Earle  of  Surrey  himselfe  :  att  Pomferett  abideth ; 


208 


'  hear  after. — P. 

«  On  the  left  m  the  MS.— F. 

'  Mackelsfeld. — ^Lyme  MS. 

*  returned.      A.-S.  eerran,  to  turn; 
Ger.  kehren. — F. 

*  MS.  is  broken  away,  but  the  Lyme 
MS.  reads  as  in  the  text. — ^F. 

*  against  whom. — ^F.    perhaps  'how 


wast/  or '  on  who/  4.0.  *  with  wfaom.'- 
P. 

'  oowaxds.— Ljrme  MS. 

■  wees,  I  you  heete. — ^Lyme  MSL 

*  And  lyinff. — Lyme  MS. 

'*  Norham  in  Northumberiand. — P. 

^'  nmclosed.— Lyme  MS. 
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he  heard  what  ynhappiness^  :  these  acarlotts^  didden ;     hean,  and 

prepares ; 

He  made  letters  boldly  :  all  the  land  over,         [pag©  m.]  gammons 

212    into  Lancashire  beline  :  he  cansed  a  man  ryde 

to  the  bishoppe  of  Ely  '  :  t?uit  bode  ^  in  those  parts,       the  Bishop 
cnrteonslye  commanded  him     in  the  Kings  name 
to  summon  the  shire  :  &  sett  them  in  order ; 

216    he  was  put  in  more  power  :  then  any  prelate  else. 

then  the  Bishopp  boldlye  :  bowneth  forth  his  standards 
with  a  Gaptaine  fall  keene  :  as  it^  was  knowne  after ; 
he  made  away  to  wend^  :  to  wame  his  Deare  Brother 

220   Edward,  that  Egar  Knight  :  that  epe  ^  was  of  deeds. 

a  stalke  of  the  Stanleys  :  stepe  ypp®  him  seluen,  Stanley  with 

then  fall  readilye  he  rayseth  :  Knighta^  ten  thousand ;    imights, 
to  Scikpton  ^^  in  Grauen  :  then  ih&  comen^^  beline  ; 

224   there  abydeth  he  the  banner  :  of  his  deare  Brother, 

tiU  a  Gaptaine  with  it  came  :  that  knowne  was  frdl  fl^  ^?^_,^^ 

^  Stanley  with 

wide, 
Sir  John  Stanley,  that  stoat  Knight  :  that  steme  was 

of  deeds, 
with  4000  feiroe  men  :  that  followed  him  after,  ^floo 

tenants, 

228    they  were  tenants  to  the  booke*^  :  that  tended  the 
bishoppe, 
&  of  his  honshold,  I  yoa  hett  :  hope  you  none  other,     on  each 

'   _  X      *  one's  breast 

euery  beame  had  on  his  brest  :  brodered  fall  fayre  ^^ 

a  foote  of  the  fayfreslt  fowle  ^*  i  that  euer  flew  on  an  eagle's 

foot  three- 


wmge, 


orowned. 


*  nnhapp. — ^Lyme  MS.  "  Thow  art  yong  and  yeepe, 

*  forU   Bcathfocks :    scathlich    (apud  And  hast  yeres  v>nowe." 
Chanoemm)  is  hnrtfol. — ^P.    all  those  In  lines  340  and  371  here,  the  allitera- 
harlottes    [which    the    aUiteration    re-  tion  requires  yepe.    Bosworth  gives  A.-S. 
quires].— ^Lyme  MS.  gep,  geap,  deceiving ;  and  Madden  ^ep^ 

'  James  Stanley  was  then  Bp.  of  Ely.  crafty,  Gloss,  to  Lajamon. — ^F. 

—P.  •  of.— Lyme  MS. 

*  i.e.  abode. — ^P.  •  rinckes. — ^Lyme  MS. 

*  he. — Lyme  MS.  '*  Corrections  have  been  made  in  the  8 

*  a  wee  to  wynda — Lyme  MS.  and  t,  but  I  cannot  make  them  out. — F. 
'  quick,  active,  bold.      Compare  "so  "he  come. — ^Lyme  MS. 

yong  &  so  y<fpe  as  ye  ar  [at]  ^s  tyme,"  "  t.«.  Copy- holders.— P.      that   they 

in    Gawayne   and  the    Ureen    Knight,  tooke. — Lyme  MS. 

1.  1610,  p.  48,  ed.  Morris  ;  and  in  P.  "  with  gowlde. — ^Lyme  MS. 

Plowman,    Vis.  v.  1,  p.  203,  1.   6606,  >«  The  Kagle's  foot  was  the  Badge  of 

(ed-  Wright):  the  Stanleys.— P. 
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TheBnglish 
master  at 
Boolton. 


Then 

advanoeto 
within  sight 
of  the  Soots, 


who  ore  en- 
camped  on 
ahighhilL 


232   with  3^  crowneB  full  cleare  :  all  of  pnre  gold  : 
it  was  a  seemly  sight  :  to  see  them  together, 
14000  Eagle  foote  :  fettered'  in  a-raj. 
thus  they  cooasten'  thorrow  the  oonntryB  :  to  the 
New-casUe. 
236   proclamatioii  in  that  place  :  was  plainly  declared, 

that  euery  hattell^  ahold  him  hie  :  in  hast  that  hee 

might, 
to  houlton  in  Glendower  *  :  all  in  goodlie  haste, 
there  mett  th£  a  muster  :  then,^  many  a  thousand, 
240  With  Knighia  tJiat  were  keene  :  well  knowne  in  their 
contry, 
&  many  a  louelye  Lord  :  ypon  that  londe  hight  J 
then  they  moued  to  wards  the  Mountaine. :  these  Meany 

to  seeche,® 
these  scattered  ^  Scotts  :  that  all  they  scath  didden ; 
244   they  wold  neuar  rest  :  but  alway  raked  '^  forward 
till  they  had  scene  the  seeges  :  that  they  had  sought 

after; 
but  they  had  gotten  them  Sk  ground  :  most  mgracioas 

of  other, 
ypon  the  topp  of  a  hie  hill  :  I  hett  you  forsoothe, 
248   there  was  noe  way  ^^  in  this  world  :  might  wend  them 
againe 


>  their. — Lyme  MS. 

•  feteled. — ^Lyme  MS. 

■  ooasten  (?  MS).— P.  "  The  Duke  of 
York  with  all  his  power  costed  the 
Gountreys,  and  came  to  the  same  town  ** 
(St.  Albania).  HalTs  Chronide,  p.  232.-- 
I)r.  Hobson.  "  Coetyn  ouyr  ^  cuntre, 
coostyn  on  the  countre,  Transpatrio,** 
Promptoriam.  Mr.  Way's  note  is, 
"  Chaucer  uses  the  verb  to  eoiteU  in  the 
sense  of  the  French  costoier,  to  pass 
alongside;  as  in  the  Ckmiplaint  of  the 
Black  Knight,  line  86, 

*'  And  by  a riuer  forth  I  gan  costeie'* 

Palsgraye  gives  the  Terb  "to  ooste  a 
countre^  or  place,  ryde,  go,  or  sayle 
about  it,  ooatier  or  coatoyer.  To  hym 
that  ooulde  coste  the  counteay  there  is  a 


nerer  way  by  syze  myle."  CotgraTe's 
sense  is  different:  "eostoyer,  to  aoooast, 
side,  abbord ;  to  bee,  or  ly,  by  the  side  of; 
also,  to  coast  along  by,  or  goe  by  the 
coast  of,"— F. 

«battell,MS.-— F.  hatell.— Lyme  MS. 
Hathell,  a  nobleman  or  knight. — ^Halli- 
well. 

•  Fort^  Boulton  in  Glendale,  not  far 
from  Alnwick  in  NorthumberlaDd ;  query. 
—P. 

•  men. — ^Lyme  MS. 
»  light— Lyme  MS. 

•  seeche,  «.  e,  seek.— P. 

•  skatell.- Lyme  MS. 
"  dayled.— Lyme  MS. 

"  forti    taye,    homo,    Tid.    Jan. — ^P. 
wee. — Lyme  MS. 
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but  he  shold  be  killed  [in  the]  close  *  :  ere  he  climbed 

the  Monntaiiie.*^ 
when  thej  Lords  had  on  them  looked  :  as  [long  as 

ihem  liked  ^] 
enery  Captaine  was  comTnanded  :  their  company  to      [pocrcsii.] 

order. 
252    "  tho  wee  are  bashed  with  this  bigg  Meany*  :  I  blame 

vs  but  litle,* 
then  wee  tild  downe  oner  tents  :  that  told  were  a  1000 ;  Encamp 
at  the  fibot  of  a  fine  hill  :  they  setteled  them  all  night, 
there  they  lyen  &  lodged  :  the  length  of  4  daics, 
256   till  eaeiy  Captaine  Ml  Keenlie  :  callen  to  their  lords, 
bidd  them  settle  them  to  fight  :  or  they  wold  fare 

homeward, 
there  company  was  clemmed^  :  &  much  cold  did  suffer; 
water  was  a  worthy  drinke  ^  :  win  it  who  might." 
260    then  the  hord  leiuetenant  :  looked  him  about,  Are  bent 

on  an 

&  boldly  vnto  battell  :  busked  he  his  meanye.  engagement. 

the  Itord  Howard,  the  hende  Kmght  :  haue  shold  the  Loid 

-  Howard 

yanwarde  iead»  the 

with  14000  feirce  men  :  thut  followed  him  after. 

264    the  left  winge  to  that  ward®  :  was  Sir  Eward  Howarde.   sir  Edward 

he  chose  to  him  Cheshire  :  theire   chance  was  the  left  wing  of 

It; 
worse; 

because  they  knew  not  theire  Captame  :  theire  care 

was  the  more, 
for  they  were  wont  att  all  warr  :  to  wayte  vppon  the 

Stanleys; 


'  in  the  does. — ^Lyme  MS.    valleys,  Brockett,  who  cites  from  Massingor.ifo?/}. 

dells,  ciewes»    See  1.  391  here. — ^Robson.  Actor: 

*  Monntaime  in  MS. — ^F.  When  my  entrails 

'  firom  Lyme  MS. — F.  Were  clamnCd  with  keeping  a  perpetual 

*  of  theis  bnmes. — Lyme  MS.  fast. 

*  The  Lyme  MS.  omits  ftom  here  to  jj^tch  klemmm  is  to  pinch.— F. 

end  of  1.  276.— F.  t  The  Eng/ish  pi[t]ched  their  tents  in 

*  clemmed,  clammed.—P.  "  Welly  ^^  ^^Uey  south  of  Woller,  near  the 
clemmed,  well  nigh  starved  with  cold  or  Bremish,  wAich  then  mt^;it  be  muddy 
hunger :  I^ncashire.    Skeat.     dam,  to  ^j^  ^^  continual  rain.— !>. 

starve,    to    be    parched    with    thirst:  ••.«.  towards  that.— P. 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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Lord 

Lumley  ita 
right. 


Lord  Surr^ 
lends  the 
reanvard ; 


Lord  Scrope 
its  right 
wing, 


(with  the 
Bishop 
of  BI7. 


now,  alas  1 
dead. 


268    much  worsliipp  they  woone  :  when   they  that  way 
serued, 
but  now  lanke  ^  is  their  losse  :  our  lord  itt  amend  ! 
the  right  wings,  as  I  weene  :  was  my  lord  lumley, 
a  captaine  full  keene  :  with  Sir  Cutberds  banner  ^ ; 
272    my  Jjord  ClifTord  with  him  came  :  all  in  cleare  armour ; 
Soe  did  Sir  william  Percy*  :  tliat  proued  was  of  deeds, 
&  Sir  william  Bawmer  :  that  bold  hath  beeno  euer, 
with   many   Captaines  full  keene  :  who-soe   knowcs 
their  names. 
276    <fc  if  I  recon  the  rerward  :  I  rest  must  to  longe/ 

but  I  shall  tell  you  the  best  tokens  ^  :  that  therevppon 

tended ; 
the  Earle  of  Surrey  himselfe  :  surelye  it  guided  ; 
<fc  the  Lord  Scroope  full  comlye  :  with  knigMs  full 
many, 
280   he  wold  witt  *  the  wing  :  that  to  tJiat  ward  longed ; 
it  was  a  Bishoppe  i^l  bold  :  that  borne  was  att 

Latham, 
of  Ely  that  EIke  ^  Lord  :  that  eke  *  was  of  deeds, 
&  nere  of  blood  to  that^  Earle  :  that  named  was  Stanley, 
28i   neere  of  Nature  to  the  NeviUs  ^^  :  that  Noble  haue  beene 
euer ; 
but  now  death  with  his  dart  :  hath  driucn  him  away ; 


»  lacke.— P. 

«  St.  Cuthbert's  (Hall  calls  him 
Chitberde)  banner  h^  been  borne  to 
the  battle  at  Neville's  Cross.  Soon  after 
it  a  new  one  was  made,  of  which  a 
full  account  is  giyen  in  "  A  description 
or  breife  declaration  of  all  the  ancient 
monuments,  rites,  and  customes  be- 
longinge  or  beinge  within  the  monastical 
church  of  Durham  before  the  suppres- 
sion— written  in  1693  "  (printed  for  the 
Surtces  Society).  It  was  made  away 
with  at  the  Dissolution  by  Katherine, 
the  wife  of  one  Dean  Whittingham,  who 
"  being  a  Freanche  woman,  as  is  most 
credably  reported  by  those  which  weare 
eye-witnesses,  did  most  injuriously 
burne  and  consume  the  same  in  hir  fire, 


in  the  notable  contempt  and  disgrace  of 
all  anncyent  and  goodly  reliques."  St, 
Towder,  in  v.  368,  seems  to  be  a  mistoke. 
Tlie  Lyme  MS.  reads  Tandero.  The  Scotch 
and  English  saints  are  apparently,  as 
Mr.  Kobson  suggests,  confounded. — H. 

•  2**  son  of  the  4»*  earl  of  Nortbmu- 
herland. — ^P. 

•  i.e.  too  long.— P. 

•  frekes. — Lyme  MS, 

•  i.  e.  He  that  would  wit  or  know. — P. 
'  that   ilkCf   i,e.  that    same-     Jamt^ 

Stanley,  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  died  Manjh 
22,  1614/5,  vid.  Ath.  Ox.— P. 

•  epe. — Lyme  MS. 

•  an  egg  of  that  bolde. — L^nne  MS. 
"  duko.— Lyme  MS. 
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it  is  a  losse  to  this  land  :  our  hord  hauo  bis  souse, ^ 
ffor  his  witt  &  his  wisdome  :  <fc  his  wate  '  deeds  ;  [i»g«  87.i 

288   he  was  a  pillar  of  peace  :  the  people  amonge  ; 

his  servants  they  may  sighe  :  <fc  sorrow  for  his  sake ; 

what  for  pitty  &  for  paine  :  my  pen  doth  me  fayle ; 

He  meddle  with  this  matter  :  noe  more  att  this  time,    God 

romembor 

295  but  he  that  is  maklesse  of  mercy  :  haue  mind  on  his  lus  soui  i ) 

sonle! 
then  he  sent  with  his  company  :  a  Knighi  that  was 

noble, 
Str  John  Stanley,  the  stont  Kniglii  :  thai  steme  was  of 

deeds; 
there  was  nener  beame  borne  :  that  day  bare  him  Lord 

Mouteaglo 
better.  leads  its  left 

wing. 

296  the    Left    wing    to  the  rereward*  :  was  my    Lord 

Monnteagle, 
with  many  leeds  of  Lancashire  :  ^^at  tohimsclfe  longed, 
w^ich  foughten  ftdl  freshly  *  :  while  the  feild  lasted, 
thns  the  rere  ward  in  array  :  raked  euer  after, 

300    as  long  ais  the  light  day  :  lasted  one  ^  the  Lands, 
then  the  snn  ftill  sdone  :  shott  vnder  the  clouds, 
&  it  darkened  full  dimlie  :  &  drew  towards  night, 
enery  ring  ^  to  his  rest  :  ftill  radlye  he  ^  dressed,  They  camp 

304    beeten  fires  *  full  fast  :  <fc  fettlen  ^  them  to  sowpe  thoir  Area 

besides  Barwicke  on  a  banke  :  within  a  broad  woodc.    near 

Berwick 

then  dauned  *^  the  [daye]  :  soe  deere  god  ordayned ;  *  * 
Clowdes  cast  vp  fiill  cleerlye  :  like  Castles  full  hie, 
308    then  Phebus  ftill  faire  :  flourished  out  his  beames 


»  ?  sense,  anima. — ^F.     soule. — Lyme  •  beeten  fires,  i.e.  strucke  fires. — P. 

MS.  A.-S.  bitaiif  to  light  or  make  a  fire. — F. 

*  A.-S.  htnet,  qoick  or  sharp  in  mind.  •  feteled. — Lyme  MS. 

— F.     wale.— Lyme  MS.  '"  MS.     damed.— F.         dawned.— P. 

*  to  that  Reward. — Lyme  MS.  dayned. — Lyme  MS. 

*  faerslie.— Lyme  MS.  "  The   night    before    the   battle    the 
'  qu.   ouer. — F.     on  the  grounde. —  English  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood 

JjYtne  MS.  of  Baremoore  Wood,  not  lap  from  Ber- 

*  ryncke. — Lyme  MS.  wick,  viz.  about  6  miles. — P. 
^  him. — Lyme  MS. 

Q  2 
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Next 

morning  the 
Scotch  are 
seen 
moTlng ; 


the  trampets 
ring  out, 


gnnaboom, 


archers 
shoot. 


TheScoto 
charge  with 
Bpeara, 


wo  stab 
withbiUa. 


With  Lcames  *  ftiU  light  :  all  the  land  ouer. 

all  was  damped  with  dew  :  the  dajsies  about, 

flowers  flourished  in  the  feild  :  faire  to  behold  ; 
312   birrds  bradden  to  theboughes  :  &  boldlye  th6  songen  ; 

it  was  solace  to  heare  :  for  any  seege  lining. 

then  i^ll  boldlye  on  the  broad  lulls  :  we  bnaked^  our 
standards, 

&  on  a  faugh'  vs  be-side  :  there  we  seene  our  enemjcs 
316    were  mouing*  ouer  the  mountaines  :  to  macth  vs  they 
thoughten, 

as  boldly  as  any  beames  :  that  borne  was  of  mothers, 

Soe  *  eagerly  with  Ire  ;  attilld  them  to  meete. 

they  trunmpetts  full  truly  :  they  tryden  together, 
320   Many  shames  ®  in  that  showe :  with  theire  shrill  pipes  '  ; 

heauenly  was  theire  Melody  :  their  Mirth  to  heare, 

how  th6  songen  with  a  showte  :  all  the  shawes^  ouer  ! 

there  was  gurding  ^  forth  of  gunns  :  with  many  great 

stones,  [p««e88.3 

324    Archers  vttered  out  their  arrowes  :  and  [egerlie  they 
shotten,io] 
they  proched  **  vs  with  speares  :  &  put  many  over 
that  they  blood  out  braat  :  at  there  broken  hamish. 
theire  was  swinging  out  of  swords  :  &  swapping  of 
headds; 
328    we  blanked  them  with  bills  :  through  all  their  bright 
armor 
tJiat  all  the  dale  dun?ted  '^  :  of  their  derfe  *'  strokes. 


*  A.-S.  leomaf  ray  of  light,  beam,  flame. 
— F.    beames. — Lyme  MS. 

*  bushed  with. — ^Lyme  MS. 

*  Faugh — qu.  perhaps  the  same  as 
Haugh.  Faugh  is  a  word  used  in  the 
Horth  for  fallow  ground. — P.  soughe. — 
Lyme  MS. 

*  maTing  or  moTing. — P. 

*  and  we. — ^Lyme  MS. 

*  shawmes.— P. 

'  shawe,  with    their    shrill  notes. — 
Lyme  MS. 
'  shawes,  shawe,  nemus,  taltusj  aylva. 


Jun.— P. 

•  guiding  or  girding. — P.  Gird,  to 
strike,  smite.  H.  Coleridge.  To  let 
fly.    Jamieson. — F. 

»•  fipom  Lyme  MS.— F. 

"  proched,  t.«.  approached. — P.  ? 
Norui-Country  "prog^  progglc,  to  prick, 
to  prickle.  Isi.  brydda,  pungere." 
Brockett.  **  To  prodae,  to  pum  with  a 
stick."    Jamieson. — I* . 

"  dynned. — Lyme  MS. 

"  ?  MS.  deree.— F. 
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then  betid  a '  checke  :  tJuit  the  sldre  men  fledden  ^  ;     oar  shire- 
in  wing  with  those  wayes*  :  was  with  my  Lord  Dacres, 
a32    he  ffledd  att  the  first  bredd  *  :  &  th6  followed  after ; 

when  theire  Captain  was  keered*  away  :  there  comfort  (their 

Stanley  was 

was  gone,  away) ; 

they  were  wont  in  all  wan*8  :  to  wayt  on  the  Stanly es, 
they  nener  fayled  at  noe  forward  ^  :  that  time  that  they 
were; 
336    now  lost  in  their  loofe  ^  :  our  lord  it  amende  ! 

many  sqnires  fall  swiftly  :  were  snapped^  to  the  death, 

Sir  John  boothe  of  barton  :  was  brought  from  his  lifife,  but  sir  j. 

_  Booth  stanils 

a  more  bolder  beame  :  was  nener  borne  of  woman  ;       and  dies ; 
340    &  of  yorkshire  a  yonge  K.7bight  :  thut  epe  ®  was  of  deedes, 

Sir  William  werkoppe,*®  as  I  weene  :  was  the  wyes  '*   and  sir  w. 

na^<^  Werkoppo, 

name, 
of  the  same  shire  figh  will ."  *^  :  ^Aat  was  soc  feirce 

holden, 
besides  rotheram^/^atKni^^te*'  :  his  resting  place  hadd. 
844    the  bame  **  of  Kinderton  ftdl  keenly  :  was  killed  them  the  chiw  of 

Kindorton, 

beside, 
soe  was  hanforde,  **  I  you  hett :  that  was  a  hend  sweere,  *^  Hanford, 
finll-show^^  ftdl  fell  :  was  Mien  to  the  ground ; 
Christopher  Sauage  was  downe  cast  :  tJiat  kere  might  savage, 

he  nener ; 


'  ?  MS.  a  word  like  checke  crossed  out. 
— F. 

•  Cheshire  men  felden. — Lyme  MS. 

•  wayes,  wyes,  men,  see  below  162  [of 
MS.  t.i.  1.  341  here] — ^P.  wees. — Lyme 
MS.,  and  it  has  no  with  after  was. — F. 

•  braid,  onset. — F. 

•  tamed,  A.-S.  cerran,  to  turn. — F. 
was  away.— Lyme  MS. 

•  A.-S.  foruord,  a  point,  jot ;  Durham 
Gospels,  in  Bosworth :  foretoordf  a  bar- 
gain,/owwearrf,  an  agreement. — F. 

'  lofe,  laus.  Sax. — P.  is  their  losse. 
— Lyme  MS. 

•  swapped. — ^Lyme  MS.,  and  swyres 
for  squires. 

•  bcild-— F. 


'•  Warkehoppe. — Lyme  MS. 

"  wye,  homOf  S.  ffc-Wfl,  L(ye). — P. 

"  so  in  MS. ;  Sir  William.— Lyme  MS. 
"  ?  fitzwilliam.  In  the  Fitz^-illiam  Mu- 
seum at  Cambridge  is  a  portrait  of  two 
Fitzwilliams  who  were  slain  in  doing 
duty  against  the  Scots  at  Flodden." — 
Skeat. 

"  rinck. — Lyme  MS. 

"  baron. — P. 

"  perhaps  Holford. — ^P.  Houforde. 
— Lyme  MS. 

••  gentle  squire  :  suf/erc£,Bq\x\rGs,  Allit. 
Poems,  p.  40,  I.  87. — F.     swyor. — Lyme 


"  Fullsewise. — Lyme  MS. 
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Lanrenoc, 


tbeeo  flee 
uot,  but 

areslaiii. 


The  Scotch 
King 

determines 
to  attack  is 
poraon  the 
Stanleys, 


[t  iM»ge  89.] 


men  Avho  do 
not  flee, 


bat  strUce, 


348    <&  of  Lancasliiro,  John  Laurence  :  god  haue  ^  mercy  on 

their  soules ! 
these  frekcs  wold  nener  flee  :  for  noe  feare  that  cold 

happen, 
but  were  killed  lik  Conqnerors  :  in  their  KingB  service, 
when  the  Scotts  &  the  Ketherickes^  :  seone  onr  men 

scatter, 
352    they  had  great  yoy  of  their  ioyinge^  :  &  lolly  came 

downwarde. 
the  Scotts  'King  keenlie  :  calleth  to  him  a  herrott,^ 
biddeth  tell  him  the  truth  :  &  tarry  noe  longer, 
who  where  ^  the  bamiers  of  thebeames^  :  thai  bode  in 

the  valley. 
356    *'  the  are  standards  of  the  Stanleys  :  that  stands  by 

them  seluen ; 
if  he  be  faren  into  franco  :  the  frenchmen  to  feare, 
yett   is   his   standard   in   that  stead  :  wtth   a  stifle 

Captaine, 
SirHencryKeeglye'  is  called  :  ^^atkeene  is  of  deeds. 
360    Sir  Thomas  Q-errard,  that  lolly  Knight  :  f  Is  ioyned 

there  vnder 
With  Sir  willi[a]m  M[olynex® :  ]  with  a  man^l  meany. 
these  frckes   will  neuer  flee  :  for  feare   that  might 

happen, 
but  they  will  strike  w^th  their  standards  :  in  their 

Steele  weeds,^ 
364    because  the  busked  *^  them  att  Barwicke  :  tliat  holds 

them  the  more, 
loe  how   he   batters    &   beates  :  the  bird  wtth   her 

wings, 
we  are  feard  of  yonder  fowle  :  soe  feircly  he  &reth ; 


*  our  Lord  have. — Lyme  MS. 

'  t.  e.  Highlanders :  that  wing  in  -which 
the  Highlanders  were,  gained  some  ad- 
vantage.— P. 

■  joy  of  their  joyinge. — P.     joyuing. 
— ^L^-me  MS.,  flwrfjolily /or  jolly. 

'  herrott,  heraut,  f .  e,  herauld. — P. 


•  who  (or  whose)  were. — ^P. 

•  Only  half  the  n  written  in  MS.— F. 

•  Kighley. — Lyme  MS.,   and  Jarred 
for  Gerrard,  1.  360. 

•  Molynex. — Lyme  MS. 

•  feare  of  no  weapon. — Lyme  MS. 
'•  biished. — Lyme  MS. 
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&  yonder  streamer  fnll  straight  :  that  standeth  him 
beside, 
368   yonder  is  the  standard  of  Saint  Towder  *  :  trow  yee  noe  with  sir 

.,  Towder, 

other, 
thai  neuer  beaten  was  in  battell :  for  beame  vppon  line.  ^  nnbeaten  in 

^^  betUe. 

the  3'.  standard  in  that  steade  :  is  my  lord  Monnteagle, 
&  of  yorkshire  ffnll  epe  :  my  yonge  hord  Dacerrs, 

372   With  mnch  pnissance  &  power  :  of  that  pnre  shire." 

then  the  Scottish  Kin^  :  carped  these  words,  The  scotch 

*'  I  will  fight  with  yonder  frekes  :  that  are  soe  feirce 

holden ; 
&  I  beate  those  beames  :  the  battle  is  onrs.'* 

376    then  the  moned  towards  the  Mountaine  :  &  madly'  leaves  the 

*^       heights. 

came  downwards ; 
wee  mett  him  in  the  Midway  :  <fe  mached  him  full  enen ;  Jjj^""^ 
then  was  there  dealing  of  dints  :  that  all  the  dales 

rangen, 
many  helmes  with  heads  :  were  hewd  aU  to  peeces. 
380    this  layke^  lasted  on  the  land  :  the  length  of  4  honres.  fight  for 

four  hours. 

yorkshire  like  yeame  *  men  :  eagerlye  they  fonghten ; 
soe  did  darbyshire  that  day  :  deered  many  Scotts ; 
Lancashire  like  Lyons  :  Laid  them  about ;  Lancashire 

8AVGB  lift 

384    All  had  beene  lost,  by  our  liord  :  had  not  those  leeds 
beene; 
but  the  race**  of  the  Scotts  :  increased  full  sore;  The  scotch 

King  is 

but  their  'King  was  downe  knocked  :  &  killed  in  there  i^ii«i- 

sight 
vnder  the  banner  of  a  Bishoppe  :  that  was  the  bold 

standlye. 
388    then  they  fettled  them  to  flye  ^  :  as  fast  as  they  might ; 
but  it  serveth  not  forsooth  :  who-soe  truth  telleth ; 

*  S*  Tandere. — ^Lyme  MS.,  and  omits      nimble. — P.    yome. — Lyme  MS. 

the  rest  of  the  line.  *  rage,  query. — P.    ?  rush,  attack ;  see 

*  upon  live,  t.^.aliTe. — P.  Merline^   1.  726,   "of  Harlotts  a  great 

•  manly. — Lyme  MS.           .  rcux ; "  though  the  "  care  "  of  the  Lyme 
«  game,    play,      layke,    leak,  lake,      MS.  suits  the  alliteration  better. — F. 

lAUfUM,—Y,  '  MS.  slye;  fly.— Lyme  MS.   *  fettled 

•  yeame,  yeme,  eager,  diligent,  quick,      them  to  flye.' — P. 
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TheScota 
are  utterly 
ronted, 

and  loae 
15,000  men. 


OUT  englishman  *  flftill  egerlye  :  after  them  followed, 
&  killed  them  like  Caitiues  :  in  Clowes'  all  about. 
392    there  were  killed  of  the  Scotts  :  tJuit  told  were  by  tale, 
that  were  fonnd  in  the  feild  :  15*!^  thousand, 
loe  what  it  is  to  be  false  :  &  the  fifeende  serve  ! 
they  haue  broken  a  bookothe'  :  to  their  blithe  Kinge/ 
396    &  the  truce  that  was  taken  :  the  space  of  2  yeeres. 
all  the  Scotts  that  were  scaped  :  were  scattered  aU  ' 

assunder ; 
theyremoued  ouer  the  More®  :  vpon  the  other  morning, 
[iMige  90.]  And  [their  stoode  like  ptakes  ^]  :  &  stirr  durst  noe 

further, 
400   for  all  the  lords  of  their  lande  :  were  left  them  behind. 
besids  brinston  '^  in  a  bryke  ^  :  breathelesse  th6  lycn, 
gaping  against  themoone  :  theire  guests  >®  were  away, 
then  the  Earle  of  Surrey  himselfe  :  calleth  to  him  a 
herott, 
404    reado  him  farr '  ^  into  ffrance  :  with  these  fayre  i^dants ; 
"  comende    me    to    our    kinge    :    these    comfortable 

words ; 
tellhimlhauerestored^^hisrealme  :  soe  right  required; 
the  "King  of  Scotts  is  killed  :  with  all  his  cursed  Lords." 
408    when  the  King  of  his  kindnesse  :  hard  these  w^ords, 
he  saith,  "  I  will  sing  him  a  sowle  knell  **  :  with  the 
sonndofmygunnes." 


Lord  Surrey 
RCDds  the 
good 

tidings  to 
the  King  in 
France. 


ITenry 
ordcra 


*  Englishmen. — Lyme  MS. 

»  i.e.  Cloughs.  A  Clough  (Scotlicp. 
Cletcgh)  is  a  broken  liill :  Mons  prserup- 
tus.— P. 

■  book-otho. — P. 

*  our  blithe  kinge,  sc.  Hen.  8. — P. 
their  blessed  king. — Lyme  MS. 

*  far.— Lyme  MS. 

■  more,  hill. — P. 
'  from  Lyme  MS. 

*  The  Battle  was  fought  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Brankston,  wA/ch  st^inds  at  the 
foot  of  Flodden,  towards  Scotland. — 
P.  brymstonie, — Lyme  MS.,  altered  to 
Brankstone  in  Mr.  liobson's  text. 

"  A.-S.  ^'ri/rfj,  a  bridge. — F.  brinck. 
Lyme  MS. 


"  perhaps  ghosts  or  ghasts.  —  P. 
ghosts. — Lyme  MS. 

'*  Bad  h5m  fare. — ^Lyme  MS. 

"  rescowed. — Lyme  MS. 

"  MS.  fowle.— F.  foul- knell.  —  P. 
soulkin. — ^Lyme  MS. 

Passing-bells  wore  sometimes  called 
Soul-bells.  "  We  call  them  Soul-bells," 
says  Bishop  Hall  iu  hie  Apology 
against  the  BrownistJ^  ap^id  Ellis's 
Brand's  Popular  Antiqttitirs,  "for  that 
they  signify  the  departure  of  the  soul, 
not  for  that  they  help  the  passage  of  the 
soul." 

With  regard  to  King  Henry's  re- 
ception of  the  good  news,  see  Hall: 
"  Nowe  lott  us  retui'ne  too  the  kynge  of 
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sach  owise,'  to  my  Name  :  was  nener  hard  before, 

for  there  wae  shott  att  a  shoote  :  1000  att  once, 
412   that  all  rang  with  the  rout  :  rocher  '  &  other. 

Now  is  this  ferle'  feild  :  fooghten  to  an  eude  ! 

many  a  wye^  wanted  his  horsse'  :  &  wandred  home  a 
fibote; 

all  was  long  of  the  Marx  men^  :  a  Mischeefe  them 
happen ! 
416   he  was  a  gentleman  by  lesu  :  that  this  iest  made, 

wAich  say  bnt  as  he  sayd^  :  forsooth,  &  noe  other. 

att  Bagily^  tJiat  beame  ;  his  bidding  place  had, 


a  flolnte  of 
1,000  gong. 


A  gentleman 
wrote  this 
who  livod  at 
BagUy, 


BDgland  lyenge  before  Totimaye,  whyche 
the  25  daje  of  September  receyued  the 
piiintelt'tt  &  letters  of  the  Earle  of 
burrej,  &  knewe  all  the  dealynges  of 
both  parties.  Then  he  thanked  God 
&  highly  praysed  the  Earle  8z  the 
Lorde  Admyrall  &  his  Sonne  &  all 
the  gentlemen  &  commons  that  were  at 
that  yaliante  entrepryse:  howebeit  the 
kynge  had  a  secrete  letter  that  the 
Cheshyre  men  fledde  from  Syr  Edmond 
Hawarde,  whyche  letter  caused  greate 
harte  bumynge  &  many  woordes,  but 
the  kyng  thankefolly  accepted  al 
thjrnge  &  woulde  no  man  to  be  dis- 
praysed.  So  on  the  Mondaye  at  nyght 
the  26  daye  of  September  the  lord 
Hawabde  &  the  Earle  of  Shrewslmrye 
made  greate  fyers  in  there  armyos  in 
t'»ken  of  vyctorye  &  triumph:  &  on 
Teu«>-daye  the  27  day,  the  tente  of 
doth  of  gold  was  sett  up,  &  the  kyngos 
Chapell  sange  masse,  &  after  that 
Te  Deum,  &  then  the  Byshoppe  of 
Rochester  made  a  sermond,  &  shewed 
the  deathe  of  the  kynge  of  Scottes,  & 
much  lamented  the  yll  deathe  &  periury 
of  him/'— H. 

*  Fr.  adviSj  information,  intelligence, 
notice,  advertist'ment,  or  inckling  given 
of:  Cotgrave. —  F.   a  noyse. — Lyme  MS. 

*  Bochfr^  a  rocke  :  Cot.  -  --F.  roches. — 
Lyme  MS. 

*  fuirse. — Lyme  IVIS. 

*  vid.  vorse  151. — P. 

*  ITie  Border  thieves  hovered  near,  & 
stole  their  horses,  &;  robbed  their  Camp. 
-P. 


•  marchmen,  i.e.  the  borderers,  the 
inhabitants  of  tho  Marches. — P.  March 
men. — Lyme  MS.  Compare  Hall :  "  An 
thee  nyghte  after  many  men  lost  there 
horses  and  such  stoffe  as  they  left  in  there 
tentes  and  paviiyons  by  the  robbers  of 
Tyndaleand  Tividale,"  and  "the  follow- 
ing passage  scored  out,  not  printed  in 
State  Papers:  *The  Borders  not  only 
stale  away  as  they  lost  4  or  5000  horses ; 
but  also  they  took  away  the  oxen  tliat 
drew  the  ordnance,  and  came  to  the 
pavilions  and  took  away  all  the  stuJF 
therein,  and  killed  many  that  kept  the 
same.'"  Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry 
VnVsBcign.  Compare  also,  for  the  gene- 
ral character  of  the  Borderers,  "Ad- 
vertisements from  Hexham  "  apud  Scott's 
Minstrelsy,  in  the  Introduction  to  "  Jock 
o'  the  Side":  "The  same  day  the  Lid- 
dosdale  men  stole  the  hornes  of  the 
Countess  of  Northumberland  and  of  her 
two  women  and  ten  others  of  their 
company;  so  as,  the  earls  being  gone, 
the  lady  of  Northiraiberland  was  loft 
there  on  foot,"  and  the  Minstrelsy 
passivi. — H. 

^  sayth  but  as  he  sawe :  sic  leg^. — P. 
Which  said  but  as  ye  see. — Lyme  MS. 

"  Baguleigh  in  Cheshire,  the  seat  of 
the  Leighs. — P.  Bagiiley. — Lyme  MS. 
"liaggily  Hall  is  situated  about  three 
miles  from  Stwkport  inChCvshire,  but  on 
the  Iwrders  of  Lancashire.  It  is  believed 
to  be  the  most  ancient  of  the  timber 
houses  of  Lancashire  and  Che«ihire,  and 
the  remains  of  it  are  in  a  very  dilapi- 
dated state.     The  only  part  of  the  old 
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and  hiB  &  his  Ancetors  of  old  time  :  hane  ycarded  *  their  longe, 

were  then      420    Before  william  Gonqneronr  :  this  cuntry  did  inhabitt. 

beforo 

William  the  losus  bring  V8  to*  blisse  :  that  brought  vs  forth  of  bale, 

Conqueror. 

tJiat  hath  hearkned  me  heare  :  or  heard  '  my  tale  ! 

ffins. 


house  now  remaining  is  the  hall,"  of  the 
interior  of  which  (of  the  14th  century) 
a  view  is  given  in  Domestic  Architecture 
of  the  Middle  Agee^  vol.  ii.  opp.  p.  236, 
whence  the  extract  above  is  taken.  On 
p.  237  it  is  stated  that  the  village  of 
Baggily,  or  Baguleigh,  had  belonged  to 


the  ancient  family  of  Legh  for  two  cen- 
turies before  Uie  battle  of  Flodden. — F. 

*  A.-S.  eardian,  to  dwell,  inhabit,  rest, 
settle  in.    Bosworth. — F. 

*  them  to  thy. — Lyme  MS. 

*  and  heded  well. — Lyme  MS, 
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em  mhin  of  ^orimniuy 

Pbintbd  from  the  Folio  in  the  "Eeliques,"  "judged  to  require 
considerable  corrections."  So  was  everything  in  the  Bishop's  eyes. 
"Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child"  was  his  supreme  maxim. 
The  most  notable  correction  here  is  the  importation  of  twenty 
good  knights,  to  match,  with  Bobin,  the  wife's  twenty-four. 


UOD !  let  neuer  soe  old  a  man 

Marry  soe  yonge  a  wiffe 
as  did  old  Bobin  of  portingale ! 

he  may  rae  all  the  dayes  of  his  liffe. 


Old  Robf  n  of 
Portingnlo 


8 


fibr  the  Maiors  daughter  of  Lin,  god  wott, 

he  chose  her  to  his  wife, 
&  thought  to  haue  lined  in  quiettnesse 

with  her  all  the  dayes  of  his  liffe.' 


nmniesthe 
young 
daughter  of 
tho  Mayor  of 
Linn. 


12 


they  had  not  in  their  wed  bed  laid, 
scarcly  were  both  on  sleepe, 

but  vpp  shee  rose,  &  forth  shee  goes 
to  Sir  Gyles,  &  fast  can  weepe,* 


The  very 
flnt  uight 


she 
intrigues 


«  A  tragical  old  ballad.  N.B.  When 
I  first  set  to  examine  this,  I  had  not  yet 
learnt  to  hold  this  old  MS.  in  much  re- 
gard.— ^P. 


'  And  thot  with  her  to  hare  liv'd  in  love 

All  free  from  care  &  strife. — P. 
■  Cf.  Introduction  to  "Arthur  King 
of  Cornwall."— H. 
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vrith  Sir 
Giles,  hifl 
steward, 


Sales,  "  sleepe  you,  wake  you,  feire  S/r  Gyles, 
or  be  not  you  miihin  ?  " ' 


"  but  I  am  waking,  sweete,"  he  said, 
16  "  Lady,  what  is  yot*r  will  ?  " 

"  I  haue  vnbethought  ^  me  of  a  wile, 
how  my  wed  Lord  we  shall  ^  spill. 


to  slay  him. 


"  24  knights,*  "  she  sayes, 
20  *  *  thai  dwells  about  this  townc, 

cene  24  of  my  Next  Cozens,* 
will  helpe  to  dinge  him  downe." 


Hispago 
overhears 
her, 

informs  his 
master. 


with  that  beheard  ®  his  litle  footc  page, 
24  as  he  was  watering  ^  his  Masters  steed, 

Soe  s  * 

his  verry  heart  did  bleed ; 


[pju^'  91.] 


and  weeps 
for  him. 


he  mourned,  sist,^  &  wept  ftdl  sore  ; 
28  I  sweare  by  the  holy  roode, 

the  teares  he  for  his  Master  wept 
were  blend  *^  water  &  blonde." 


Old  Robin 
naks  the  boy 
why  he  32 

woeiJH. 


With  that  *2  beheard  his  deare  Master 

as  in  his  garden  sate,'' 
says,  "  euer  alacke  my  litle  page  ! 

what  causes  thee  to  weepe  ?  ** 


(All  these  peadings  are  by  Percy.) 
They  acaroe  were  in  their  wedbed  laid. 

And  scarce  he  was  asleep. 
But  up  and  to  the  head  steward 

Sliee  goes  &  gan  to  weep. 
*'  Sleep  yon,  wake  you,  dear  Sir  Gyles, 

Ariso  &  lot  me  in." 
'^  bethought,  or  now  bethot. 
'  weo'lL 

*  And  24  good  k*«. 
^  kin. 


•  AU  this  beheard. 
'  water'd. 

•  And  for  the  love  of  his  d'  master, 

or, 
And  for  his  masters  sad  peril. 

•  sigh'd. 
»•  blent. 

"  [Cf.  "  Child  of  Elle,"  1.  18.— H.] 

"  All  that. 

"  Within  his  garden  pale. 

**  what  makes  thee  thus  to  wail. 
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"  hath  any  ono  done  to  thee  wronge, 
36  any  of  thy  fellowes  here, 

or  is  any  of  thy  good  friends  dead 
1  w^tch  makes  thee  shed  such  teares  ?  ^ 

"  or  if  it  be  my  head  bookes  man, 
40  groined  againe  he  shaJbe,^ 

nor  noe  man  within  ^  my  howse 
shall  doe  wrong  ynto  thee." 


'*  bat  it  is  '  not  your  head  bookes  man, 
44  nor  none  of  his  degree, 

but  or  to  morrow,  ere  it  be  Noone, 
yon  are  deemed  to  die ;  ^ 


The  page 
tells  bim 


"  &  of  that  thanke  yot^  head  Steward, 
48  &  after  yowr  gay  Ladie."  ^ 

*  "  K  it  be  true,  my  litle  foote  page, 
lie  make  thee  heyre  of  all  my  land."  ^ 


of  his  wif  e'l 
adultery. 


"  if  it  be  not  true,  my  deare  Master, 
52  god  let  me  neuer  dye."  ^® 

**  if  it  be  not  true,  thou  litle  foot  page, 
a  dead  corse  shalt  thou  be."  *^ 


he  called  downe  his  head  kookes  man, 
56  cooke  in  kitchen  super  to  dresse:  ^^ 

*'  all  &  anon,  my  deare  Ma«/er, 
anon  att  your  request." 


Ho  orders 
Bupper  to 
begot 
ready. 


(All  these  readings  are  by  Percy.) 

*  that  thou  shed'st  many  a  tear. 
'  this  tear. 

'  aggrieyed  he  shall,  &c. 

*  For  no  man  now.  *  0  it  is. 

*  Now  doom'd  to  die  are  ye. 
7  And  thank  y'  Lady  £ur, 

or, 
And  thank  your  gay  Lady. 


■  [Of.  "Lord  Barnard  and  Little  Mus- 
grave,"  sUb  init. — H.] 

'  I  will  make  thee  mine  heir, 
or, 
Mine  heir  I  will  make  thee. 
**  No  good  death  let  me  dye. 
"  Ue. 
*'  And  bade  his  supper  be  drest. 
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Old  Bobin 
ientla  for  his 
wife  to  sap 
with  him, 


60 
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"  &  call  jou  downe  my  faire  Lady, 
this  night  to  supp  with  mee."  * 


64 


&  downe  then  came  that  fayre  Lady, 
was  cladd  all  in  purple  &  pallc,' 

the  rings  that  were  vpon  her  fingers 
cast  light  thorrow  the  hall. 


and  pretends 
to  be  sick. 


"  what  is  jotiT  will,  my  owne  wed  Lart/, 

what  is  yowr  will  with  mee  ?  "  * 
"  I  am  sicke,  fayre  Lady, 
68  Sore  sicke,  &  like  to  dye."  * 


Shefelgni 
sorrow. 


72 


"  but  &  you  *  be  sicke,  my  owne  wed  hord, 

soe  sore  it  greiueth  mee, 
but  my  5  maydens  &  my  selfe 

will  goe  &  make  yowr  bedd,* 


76 


"  &  at  the  wakening  of  yowr  first  sleepe, 
you  shall  haue  a  hott  drinke  Made,^ 

&  at  the  wakening  of  yowr  first  sleepe 
yoi^r  sorrowes  will  haue  a  slake."  * 


He  arms 
himself  and 
goes  to  bod. 


80 


he  put  a  silke  cote  on  his  backe, 

was  13  inches  folde,* 
&  put  a  Steele  cap  vpon  his  head, 

was  gilded  with  good  rod  gold  ;      « 


(All  these  readings  are  by  Percy.) 

*  0  call  now,  &c. 
O  call  her  down  to  me, 
And  tell  my  Lady  veiy  sick 
And  like  to  din  I  be. 

OP, 

And  t*ll  my  Lady  gay  how  sick 
And  like  to  die  I  bee. 
'  All  clad  in  purple  palL 


■  Heere  at  your  will  am  I. 

*  .  .  .  flope  sick  my  taipe  Lady 
And  like  to  dye  I  bee. 

»  thou. 

•  Will  make  thy  bed  for  thee, 

OP. 

Will  make  yoT  bed,  quoth  shcc. 
'  We  will  a  hot  drink  make. 

•  we  will  slake. 

*  And  mail  of  many  a  fold. 
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84 


A  he  layd  a  bright  browne  sword  by  his  side, 

&  another  att  his  fieete, 
&  fxdl  well  knew  old  Robin  then^ 

whether  he  shold  wake  or  sleepe. 


88 


&  about  the  Middle  time  of  the  Night 
came  24  good  knights  in,^ 

Sir  Gyles  he  was  the  formost  man, 
soe  well  he  knew  that  ginne. 


About 

midnight 

the 

BMMaains 

enter  hia 

chamber. 


92 


Old  Robin  '  with  a  *  bright  browne  sword  * 

Sir  Gyles  head  he  did  winne, 
Soe  did  he  all  those  24, 

neuer  a  one  went  quicke  out  [agen  ^  ;] 


Old  Robin 
cutH  them 
all  down. 


96 


none  but  ^  one  litle  foot  page  ^ 
crept  forth  at  a  window  of  stone, 

&  he  had  2  armes  when  he  came  in 

And  [when  he  went  out  he  had  none].^ 


[page  92.] 


100 


Vpp  then  came  that  Ladie  bright  *^ 

with  torches  burning  light  *^ ; 
shoe  thought  to  haue  brought  Sir  Gyles  a  drinke, 

but  shee  found  her  owne  wedd  Knight, 


His  wife 
comefl  to 
look  for  her 
paramonr. 


104 


&  the  first  thinge  that  this  Ladye  stumbled  vpon,** 

was  of  Sir  Gyles  his  ffoote, 
sayes,  "  euer  alacke,  &  woe  is  me, 
heere  lyes  my  sweete  hart  roote  !  " 


(All  these  readings  are  by  Percy.) 

'  the  old  K\  then 

And  20  good  K*  he  placed  at  hand 

To  vatch  him  in  his  sleep. 
2  24  Traitors  in. 

^  the  old  K«.  *  his. 

*  fCf.  "Robin  Hood's  Death,"  1.   71. 
H.] 


•  [agon  added  hy 'Percy, — ^F.]   Not  one 
went  quick  agen. 

*  save.  ■  [Percy  adds  there. — F.] 
'  But  he  went  back  with  one. 

»•  faipe.  »»  bright. 

"  The  first  thing  that  she  stumbled  on 

It  was  S'.  G.  &c. 
"  on  or  at. 
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&  the  2^  thing  tli<it  this  Ladie  stumbled  on,^ 

was  of  ^  Sir  Gyles  his  head, 
sayes,  "  euer  alacke,  &  woe  is  me, 

heere  lyes  my  true  loue  deade  !  " 


Old  Robin 
cuts  off  her 
paps  and 
ears, 


112 


hee  cutt  the  papps  beside  he[r]  '  brest,^ 

&  bad  her  wish  her  will,* 
&  he  cntt  the  eares  beside  her  heade, 
&  bade  her  wish  on  still.^ 


116 


^'  Mickle  is  the  mans  blood  I  hane  spent 
to  doe  thee  &  and  me  some  good," 
sayes,  "  euer  alacke,  my  fayre  Lady, 
I  thinke  thai  I  was  woode  !  " 


thon 

asBiimcs  tho 
crois,  and 
goes  to  tho 
Uoly  Land. 


he  calld  then  vp  his  Htle  foote  page, 
&,  made  him  heyre  of  all  his  land,^ 
&  he  shope  the  crosse  in  his  right  sholder 
120  of  tho  white  flesh  &  the  redd 

<Sb  he  sent  him  ^  into  tho  holy  land 
wheras  Christ  was  quicke  &  dead." 

ffins. 


(All  these  readings  are  by  Percy.) 

*  The  next  thing  that  she  stumbled  on 

It  was  Sr,  &c 
'  on  or  at. 
»  her. 

*  [Cf.  "  Loid  Bamaid  and  Little  Mas- 
grave,"  sub  fin. — H.l 

*  And  did  her  body  spill. 


And  said  now  weep  love  thy  fill. 
And  made  him  there  his  heir, 
And  said  happy  my  native  land 
Henceforth  1  do  forsweare. 
He  shope  the  cross  on   his'  right 

shoulder, 
And  he  hath  shorn  his  Head. 
went  him. 
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9isi  it  htftU  om  H^aturbap. 

This  song  is  a  specimen  of  a  species  once  highly  popular  in 
England  and  in  France — ^known  in  the  one  country  as  "  Tom-4- 
Bedlams,''  in  the  other  "  Coq-Wanes."  It  consists  of  a  number 
of  disconnected  phrases,  of  a  similar  form,  and  by  this  similarity 
exciting  an  expectation  of  sense  and  coherence  that  do  not  exist. 
The  humour  of  the  thing — such  as  it  is — ^lies  in  the  disappoint- 
ment of  this  natural  expectation  and  the  bewilderment  and 
distraction  that  ensue.  The  poem  opens  sensibly  enough,  and 
promises  to  have  a  corresponding  middle  and  end.  The  path 
seems  to  lead  somewhere ;  but  it  suddenly  loses  itself.  Another 
path  is  followed,  and  another,  and  another,  with  the  same  result. 
At  last  the  reader  resembles  a  man  standing  at  a  point 
where  ever  so  many  roads  meet — at  a  sort  of  Seven  Dials — 
which  roads  lead  nowhere.  These  songs  seem  to  have  been 
common  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Eitson 
("Ancient  Songs,"  1792)  gives  one  called  **The  Lancashire 
Song,"  of  eleven  quite  incongruous  stanzas,  with  the  common 
burden : 

With  hey  the  toe  bent,  &  hei  the  toe  bent 

Sir  Percy  is  under  the  Line ; 
God  saTe  Uie  good  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 

For  he  is  a  good  friend  of  mine. 

The  incoherence  is  sometimes  carried  still  further — from 
sentences  to  words — e.  g.  in  a  **  Fatrasie  "  printed  by  M.  Jubinal 
in  his  "  Nouv.  Rec.'*  ii.  217  (see  Mr.  Wright's  "  Essays  on  the  Ar- 
chaeology and  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  " — On  the  Comic 
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Literature — and  the  same  gentleman's  "  History  of  Caricature 
and  Grotesque  m  Literature  and  Art "). 

Li  ombres  d'un  oef  The  shadow  of  an  egg 

Portoit  Tan  renuef  Carried  the  new  year 

Sus  le  fonz  d*un  pot  Upon  a  pot  bottom. 

Deufl  viez  pingne  nuef  Two  old  new  combs 

Firent  un  estaef  Made  a  ball 

Pour  courre  le  test  To  ran  the  trot. 

Quant  Tint  an  paier  Tescot  When  it  came  to  paying  the  Soot 

Je  qui  omques  ne  me  muef  I  who  never  move  myself 

M'escrai  si  ne  dis  mot  Cried  out  without  saying  a  word. 

Pren^  le  plume  d'un  buef  Take  the  feather  of  an  ox 

S*en  vestez  un  sage  sot.  And  clothe  with  it  a  wise  fool. 

In  the  **  BeliquiaB  AntiquaB "  may  be  seen  a  sermon  written  in 
the  same  mad  style. 

Such  fun  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  a  very  refined  sort.  It 
belongs  to  exuberant  animal  spirits  and  somewhat  gross  intellects. 
But  a  taste  of  it  may  now  and  then  be  welcome  to  a  superior 
audience.  Dulce  eat  desipere  in  loco.  There  is  a  time  to  be 
orderly ;  there  is  a  time  to  be  disorderly.  A  little  nonsense  may 
make  one's  enjoyment  of  sense  all  the  keener.  At  all  events, 
such  wild  outrages  on  language — such  triumphant  defiances  of 
reason—such  noisy  revellings  in  sheer  nonsense  and  utter  buf- 
foonery as  "  Tom-Jl-Bedlams "  were  quite  in  accordance  with 
other  entertainments  much  prized  by  our  ancestors. 

In  some  cases  these  compositions  were  parodies  of  other  more 
pretentious— not  always  more  rational — ^works.  **  Great  wits  are 
sure  to  madness  near  allied."  The  writings  of  some  great  wits 
may  have  resembled — did  resemble — the  delirious  utterances  of 
a  Bedlamite.  A  very  slight  change — the  removing  a  very  thin 
partition — converted  such  writings  into  "  Tom-a-Bedlams-'*  With 
little  wits  the  resemblance  was  closer  still.  Men  easily  avenged 
themselves  on  the  vapid  preachers  of  the  Middle  Ages.  They 
ridiculed  without  mercy  their  trashy  discourses,  and  by  a  very 
few  touches  converted  them  into  unmixed   inanities.     And  in 
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the  same  way  they  laughed  to  scorn  the  romance-writers  in  the 
day  of  their  decline,  when  the  old  stories  had  lost  all  their  life, 
but  were  still  repeated  to  increasingly  listless  ears. 

<<  Tom-a-Bedlams "  then  were  written  sometimes  for  mere 
amusement^  sometimes  with  a  satirical  purpose. 

Percy,  by  some  mistake,  affixes  his  three  asterisks  to  this 
poem.  • 


As  it  befell  one  Saturday  att  Noone       [p^go  92.3 

as  I  went  vp  Scottland  gate, 
I  herd  one  to  another  say, 
4  **  lohn  a  Bagilie  hath  lost  his  Mate." 

Att  Eaton  watter  I  washe  my  hands — 

for  tickling  ^  teares  I  cold  scarce  see — 
I  lifted  vp  my  lillywhite  hands, 
8  "  O  Eattye  whitworth,  god  be  w^h  thee  ! 

"  There  is  none  but  you  &  I,  sweet  hart, 

noe  lookers  on  we  can  allowe  ; 
your  lippes,  they  be  soe  sugered  sweete, 
12  I  must  doe  more  then  kisse  you  now  !  " 

"  ffarwell,  my  loue,  my  leaue  I  take ! 

though  against  my  will,  it  must  be  soe : — 
noe  Marueill  all  this  Mono  I  make, 
16  whom  I  loue  best  I  must  for-goe  !  " 

"  If  thai  thou  wilt  Scottland  forsake, 

&  come  into  fayre  England  with  mee, 
both  kith  &  kinn  I  will  for-sake, 
20  bonny  sweete  wench,  to  goe  with  thee." 

*  trickling. — ^P. 
R  2 
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There  was  2  men,  they  loued  a  lasse, 

the  one  of  them  he  -was  a  Scott, 
the  other  was  an  Englishman, 
24  the  name  of  him  I  haue  quite  forgott. 

As  I  went  vp  Kelsall  *  wood, 

&  vp  that  banke  thai  was  soe  staire,^ 
I  looked  ouer  mj  lefb  sholder 
28  where  I  was  wont  to  see  my  deere. 

"  There  is  sixteene  'in  thy  fathers  house, 

fifteene  of  them  against  me  bee, 
Not  one  of  them  to  take  my  part, 
32  but  only  thou,  pretty  Katye." 

The  yonge  Man  walked  home  againe 

as  time  of  night  therto  Moues ; 
the  fayre  Maid  calld  him  backe  againe, 
86  and  gaue  to  him  a  sweet  payre  of  gloues 

"  thy  father  hath  siluer  <&  gold  enoughe, 

siluer  and  gold  to  Maintaine  thee, 
but  as  ffor  that,  I  doe  not  care 
40  soe  that  thou  wilt  my  true  loue  be." 

When  I  was  younge  &  in  my  youth, 

then  cold  I  haue  louers  2  or  3 ; 
Now  I  am  old  &  count  the  bowers, 
44  &  faine  wold  doe,  but  it.  will  not  bee. 

"Vpon  jouT  lipps  my  leaue  I  take, 

desiring  you  to  be  my  fi^ind, 
&,  grant  me  loue  for  loue  againe ; 
48  for  why,  my  life  is  att  an  end." 


'  Kelso,  query. — P. 

'  Bteeri  t.  e,  steep,  still  used  in  KorthamptoDshire. — P. 
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"  My  mother,  E^te,  bath  sent  for  mec, 

&  needlj  her  I  must  obay ! 
I  way  *  not  of  thy  constancy 
52  when  I  am  fled  &  gone  away." 

**  I  weepe,  I  waile,  I  wring  my  hands, 
I  sobb,  I  sigh,  I  make  beany  cheere ! 
Noe  mameill  all  this  moane  I  make, 
56  for  why,  alas,  I  bane  lost  my  deere  !  " 

ffins. 

'  weigh,  t.e.  depend  not^  lay  no  weight  on. — ^P. 
[The  loose  song  "  Walking  in  a  meadow  grenle]  "  follows  hereJ] 
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This  ballad — not  much  **  corrected " — ia  printed  in  the  "Ke- 
liques/'  and  from  the  ''Beliques"  in  many  other  collections. 
A  traditional  version  under  the  name  of  *'  Grlenkindie,"  a  various 
form  of  Glasgerion,  is  given  in  Jamieson's  ^^  Popidar  Songs  and 
Ballads/'  and  in  Alex.  Laing's  "Thistle  of  Scotland  "  (1823). 

The  hero  is  probably  one  and  the  same  with  <Hhe  gret 
Glascurion,'^  whom  Chaucer  places  in  the  House  of  Fame  side 
by  side  with  Orpheus,  and  Arion  (Orion^  Chaucer  calls  him),  and 
Chiron — one  of  the  harpers  on  whom  the 

small  haipers  gonne  .  .  upwarde  to  gape. 
And  cotmtrefet  him  as  an  ape, 
Or  as  craft  countrefeteth  kynde. 

Gawain  Douglas  associates  him  with  Orpheus  in  his  "  Palice  of 
Honour" — a  work  which  gives  many  signs  of  Chaucer's  great 
influence  in  Scotland  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Kirion  the  Pale 
was  indeed  an  effective  harper,  if  the  accounts  given  of  him  may 
be  credited.  Not  more  so  was  his  compatriot  Cadwallo,  "  that 
hushed  the  stormy  main,"  or  Modred,  ^*  whose  magic  song  made 
huge  Plenlimmon  bow  his  cloud-capped  head."  The  Scotch 
version  describes  his  power  more  fully : 

He'd  harpit  a  fish  out  o'  saut  water, 

Or  water  oat  o'  a  stane ; 
Or  milk  out  o'  a  maiden's  breast, 

That  bairn  had  never  nane ; 

and  represents  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  performance  in  the 
palace  as  harping  all  his  hearers  to  sleep — 

Except  it  was  the  young  countess, 
That  love  did  waukin  keep. 


*  N.B.  It  was  not  necessary  to  correct  this  much  for  the  Press. — P. 
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And  first  he  has  harpit  a  grave  timc^ 

And  syne  he  has  hazpit  a  gay ; 
And  mony  a  sich  atween  hands 

I  wat  die  lady  gae. 

In  other  respects^  as  in  this,  the  Scottish  version  is  much  more 
diffuse,  mostly  with  disadvantage.  There  the  vigour  of  the 
catastrophe  is  impaired  by  the  lady's  suspicious  admonition  to 
her  lover : 

"  But  look  that  ye  tell  na  Oib  yonr  man, 

For  naething  that  ye  dee ; 
For,  an  ye  tell  him,  Gib  your  man, 

He'U  beguile  baith  you  and  me." 

Gib  the  man  does  not  disguise  himself  so  as  to  seem  a  gentleman, 
as  does  the  Jack  of  the  Folio  ballad,  but  goes  in  his  rags,  and 
has  to  explain  them  as  having,  when  he  hurriedly  left  his 
couch  and  dressed  to  come  to  his  lady-love,  come  first  to  hand. 
The  last  dying  speech  of  the  lady  is  much  less  forcible  : 

«  Forbid  it,  forbid  it,"  says  that  lady, 

"  That  ever  sic  shame  betide ; 
That  I  should  first  be  a  wild  loon's  lass, 

And  than  a  young  knight's  bride." 

In  a  word,  the  Scotch  version  is  diluted  and  vulgar.  Exactly 
the  opposite  of  vi/res  <icquirit  eundo  is  true  of  ballads. 

It  seems  possible,  however,  that  the  Scotch  version  is  more 
perfect  in  one  point — in  the  test  question  put  to  the  page  before 
the  assignation  is  disclosed  to  him : 

"  0  mith  I  tell  you,  Gib,  my  man, 
Gin  I  a  man  had  slain  ?  " 

Some  such  question  perhaps  would  give  more  force  to  w.  85-88 
of  our  copy. 

The  picturesqueness  and  force  of  this  ballad  are  admirable. 
The  tale  of  love  most  grossly  outraged — of  clandestine  love 
most  rudely  broken  in  upon — of  a  shame  too  great  to  be 
survived,  is  told  with  extreme  vividness  and  intensity.     "The 
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king's  daughter  of  Normandye ''  stands  out  as  a  sort  of  feudal 
Lucretia.  She  too,  in  a  wild  time,  prefers  death  to  contami- 
nation. Perhaps  there  is  no  ballad  that  represents  more  keenly 
the  great  gulf  fixed  between  churl  and  noble — a  profounder 
horror  at  the  crossing  over  of  it.  In  a  milder  shape  the  same 
feeling — the  same  "  respect  of  persons  " — appears  in  the  **  Lord 
of  Learn,"  when  the  false  lord-personating  steward  is  received 
by  the  Duke  of  France : 

Then  to  supper  that  they  were  sett, 

Lords  &  ladjes  in  their  degree ; 
The  steward  was  sett  next  the  duke  of  ffranec^ 

An  vnseeTnlie  sight  U  was  to  see. 


Glaagerion, 
of  royal 
birth,  A 
akilful 
haipoTy 


(jLASGEBION  was  a  kings  owne  sonne, 

and  a  harper^  he  was  good, 
he  harped  in  the  kings  Chamber 

where  cappe  &  cajidle  yoode,* 


Cpi«eM.] 


praised  by 
the  King*! 
daughter, 


oonfefleesto 
her  that  he 
loveB  her. 


&  soe  did  hee  in  the  Queens  chamber 

till  ladies  waxed  wood  ' ; 
And  then  bespake  the  Kings  daughter, 
8  &  these  words  thus  sayd  shee,^ 

saide,  **  strike  on,  strike  on,  Glasg^nion, 

of  thy  striking  doe  not  blinne, 
theres  nener  a  stroke  comes  ou^  this  ^  harpe 
12  but  it  glads  my  hart  within." 

'*  faire  might  you  fall,^  Lady !  "  quoQi  hee, 

''  who  taught  you  now  to  speake  p 
I  haue  loued  you.  Lady,  7  yeere ; 
16  my  hart  I  durst  neere  breake." 


*  harper. — P. 

<  cnp  and  candle  Btood.^P.  "As 
merry  as  cup  and  can"  is  a  proTorb. 
Bohn's  Handbook,  p.  190.— F. 


'  aU  were  well  i^y'd. — ^P. 

•  she  sayd. — P, 

•  thy.— P. 

•  he  fiiU.— P. 
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"  but  come  *  to  my  bower,  my  Glasgeiryon, 

when  all  men  are  att  rest ; 
as  I  am  a  ladle  tme  of  my  promise, 
so  thoiL  shalt  bee  a  welcome  guest." 

but  whom  *  then  came  Glasgenyon, 

a  glad  man,  Lord,  was  hee, 
"  and  come  thou  hither,  lacke,  my  boy, 
24  Come  hither  vnto  mee, 


She  appoints 
him  a 
meeting. 


He  tellfl  his 
page  of  the 
oppoint- 
menty 


S8 


"  for  the  Km^s  daughter  of  Normandye, 

her  loue  is  granted  mee,^ 
&  att  her  chamber  must  I  bee 

beffore  the  cocke  haue  crowen.*  " 


"  but  come  you  hither  Master,^*  qiwih  hee,* 

"  lay  jour  head  downe  on  this  stone, 
for  I  will  waken  you,  Master  deere, 
32  afore  it  be  time  to  gone.®  " 

but  ypp  then  rose  th(xt  Lither  ^  ladd, 

and  did  on  hose  &  shoone,^ 
A  coller  he  cast  vpon  his  necke, 
36  hee  seemed  a  gentleman.^ 

&  when  he  came  to  thai  Ladies  chamber, 

he  thrild  vpon  a  pinn.^^ 
the  Lady  was  true  of  her  promise, 
40  rose  vp  &  lett  him  in. 


who 

promises  to 
wake  him 
in  time  to 
keep  it. 


then 
disguises 
himself  as  a 
gentleman. 


and  keeps  it 
himself. 


'  O  come. — ^P. 
■  &  home. — ^P. 

*  Her  lore  hath  granted  me  now, 

or, 
Hath  granted  me  tdy  boon. — P. 

*  doth  crow. — ^P.     Mr,  Skeat  would 
reed: 

and  I,  belfore  the  cock  hane  erowen, 
must  att  her  chamber  bee. — ^F. 

•  O  mast'.  M'.  then,  qV»  hee.— P. 

•  0oen. — ^P. 

'  lAther,  inen,  ignayus,  desidiosns; 


A.-S.  Uier  est  mains,  sordidns,  serviliB. 
Junius. — P. 

'  and  hose  &  shoone  did  on. — P. 

•  men. — ^P.  The  investiture  by  a 
collar  and  a  pair  of  spurs  was  the  crea- 
tion of  an  esquire  in  the  middle  ages. 
Fairholt's  Costume  in  Enaland,  p.  422. 
— F. 

'*  One  stroke  of  the  n  left  out,  as  fre- 
quently, in  the  MS.  ?/AriZ«  Scotch 
thirl,  to  thrill,  cause  to  vibrate  (Jamie- 
son),  and  so  to  knock  on  a  metal  pin  or 
boss. — F. 
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44 


he  did  not  take  the  ladj  gay 
to  bonlster  nor  noe  *  bedd, 

bnt  downe  vpon  her  chamber  flore 
fdH  soone  he  hath  her  lajd. 


not  withoat 

exciting 

tiuspicion. 


48 


he  did  not  kisse  that  Ladj  gay 

when  he  came  nor  when  he  yond  ^ ; 

&  sore  mistrusted  that  Lady  gay  ' 
he  was  of  some  chnrles  blood. 


He  goes 
home  and 
waken  bin 
roaster; 


52 


but  home  then  came  thai  lither  ladd, 

&  did  of  his  hose  &  shoone, 
&  cast  that  GoUer  from  about  his  necke, — 

he  was  but  a  churles  sonne : — 
"  awaken,'*  qiwih  hee,  "my  Master  deere/ 

*'  I  hold  it  time  to  be  gone,' 


''for  I  haue  sadled  your  horsse,  Mooter, 
56  well  bridled  I  haue  yo«r  steed ; 

haue  not  I  serued  a  good  breakfast, 
when  times  comes  I  haue  need.*  " 

who  ri^scn,  but  vp  then  rose  good  Glasgerryon, 

60  &  did  on  both  hose  and  shoone, 

&  cast  a  Goller  about  his  necke, 
he  was  a  Kinges  sonne. 


and  f^ooe  to 
the  lady's 
bower. 


&  when  he  came  to  that  latdies  chamber 
64  he  thrild  vpon  a  pinn ; 

the  Jjadi/  was  more  then  true  of  promise, 
rose  yp  &  let  him  in  ^  : 


to.— P. 

yode,  went — P. 

Nor  when  he  came  nor  yode, 

And  Fore  that  Lady  did  mistrust. — P. 

Awake,  quoth  he,  my  dear  master, 


The  ooek  hath  well  nye  erowne. — ^P. 

•  goen.— P. 

*  You  will,  Master,  oft  in  the  time  of 
need^— P. 

»  MS.  im.— F. 
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sales,  ^  whetiher  hane  you  '  left  with  me 
68  jour  braclett  or  yowr  gloua, 

Or  yon  are  returned  backe  againe 
to  know  more  of  my  lone  ?  " 


[page  95.] 


She  wonden 
at  hit 
retom. 


73 


Glasgenyon  swore  a  ftdl  great  othe 
by  Oake  &  aahe  &  thome,* 

"  Lady !  I  was  neaer  in  yoi«r  chamber 
sith  tbe  time  that  I  was  borne.'* 


HoBwean 
he  has  not 
been  then 
before. 


"  0  then  it  was  yoi^r  litle  foote  page 
76  fieJsly  hath'  beguiled  me :  '* 

&  then  shee  pnUd  forth  a  Utle  pen-knifie 
that  hanged  by  her  knee, 

says,  *'  there  shall  neuer  noe  churles  blood 
80  spring  within  my  body.*  " 


She 
that  the 
page  has 
deceived  her, 
and  stabe 
herself. 


84 


but  home  then  went  Qlasgerryon, 

a  woe  man  good  ^  was  hee,* 
sayes,  "  come  hither,  thou  lacke  my  boy  ! 

come  thou  hither  to  me  !  ^ 


Glasgerion 
goes  home, 


"  flfor  if  I  had  killed  a  man  to-night, 
lacke,  I  wold  tell  it  thee : 


charges  his 
pagoNvith 
killing  three 
persons, 


'  MS.  yon  you. — ^F. 

'  In  old  heathen  times  they  [the 
conrtfl  of  justice]  were  held  in  con- 
eecrated  grores,  and  in  Scandinavia 
under  the  shade  of  the  ash,  in  imitation 
of  the  Asa  gods,  who  always  sat  in  judg- 
ment under  the  ash  Yggdrasill 

They  [these  holy  shades]  continued  to  be 
the  usual  seats  of  tnbunals  so  long  that 
in  Germany  going  under  the  oaks  or 
the  linden  trees,  the  favourite  situation, 
became  a  phrase  for  going  to  law.  "  His- 
tory of  the  Germanic  Empire,"  in  the 
Ca/ntKt  Cyclop,  vol.  iii.  pp.  299,  800.— 
H. 

Compare     **  Young    Bedin":    when 


Bedin  is  missing,  and  his  raramour  is 
suspected  of  having  disposed  of  him : 

They've  called  on  Lady  Catherine, 
But  she  sware  by  oak  and  thorn 

That  she  saw  him  not,  young  Redin, 
Since  yesterday  at  mom. — H. 

»  He  hath.— P. 

*  Within  my  body  spriuff 

Noe  churles  blood  shall  e'er  defile 
The  dauter  of  a  King. — P. 
»  [add]  Lord.— P. 

•  A  woe  man.  Lord !  was  hee. 

He  sayes. — P.    thou  is  marked  out 
by  Percy. — F. 

'  come  hither  unto  me. — ^P. 
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but  if  I  hane  not  killed  a  man  to-night^ 
88  lacke,  thon  hast  EiUed  3  ! " 


and  siayB  &  he  pnld  ont  his  bright  browne  sword, 

him, 

&  dryed  it  on  his  sleene, 
&  he  smote  off  that  Hther  ladds  head,^ 
92  &  asked  noe  man  noe  leane. 


and  then  he  sett  the  swords  poynt  till  his  brest^ 

unudf .  the  pnmill  till  a  stone : 

thorrow  that  falsenese  of  thai  lither  ladd 
96  these  3  lines  weme  *  all  gone ! ' 

ffins. 


*  There  is  a  tag  to  the  c?  as  if  for  *. —  •  Weme,  i.e.  urere. — ^P. 

F.  *  all  were  gone. — ^P. 


[2%e  loose  song  "  0  Jolly  Bohiriy**  marked  ^^ wretched  stuff**  hy  Percy ^ 

follows  herCf  on  page  96  of  the  Iffif.] 
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€wm  pou  not  Stom^ 

This  song,  says  Mr.  Chappell  in  his  **  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden 
Time,"  p.  339,  is  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  for  **  it  is  quoted  in 
a  little  black-letter  volume  called  ^The  famous  Historie  of 
Fryer  Bacon :  containing  the  wonderfuU  things  that  he  did 
in  his  life ;  also  the  manner  of  his  death ;  with  the  lives  and 
deaths  of  the  two  conjiu-ers,  Bungye  and  Vandermast.  Very 
pleasant  and  delightfuU  td  be  read,'  4to.  no  date.  '  Printed  at 
London,  by  A.  E.,  for  Francis  Grove,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his 
shop  at  the  upper-end  of  Snow  Hill,  against  the  Sarazen's  Head  : ' 
**  *The  second  time.  Fryer  Bungy  and  he  went  to  sleepe,  and 
Miles  alone  to  watch  the  brazen  head ;  Miles,  to  keepe  hioi  from 
sleeping,  got  a  tabor  and  pipe,  and  being  merry  disposed,  sung 
this  song  to  a  Northern  tune  of  Cavi'at  thou  not  fvora  New- 
castle,^ "  The  pamphlet  was  dramatised  by  Robert  Greene,  who 
died  in  1592.     (Chappell,  ii.  779.) 


8 


(jAME  you  not  from  Newcastle  ? 

Came  *  yee  not  there  away  ? 
met  yee  not  my  true  loue 

ryding  on  a  bony  bay  ? 
why  shold  not  I  loue  my  loue  ? 

why  shold  not  my  loue  loue  me  ? 
why  shold  not  I  lone  my  loue, 

gallant  hound  sedelee  ? 


Saw  yon  my 
love  near 
Nowcaatlo  ? 


Why  Mhonld 
not  she  and 
I  love  each 
oth«r  ? 


•  imperfect. — ^P. 


•  came. — P.    The  m  is  n  in  the  MS.— F. 
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Near 

Newcastle 
and  Durham 
I  have  land. 


Why  Rhouhl 
not  we  love  ? 


And  I  haae  Land  att  Newcastle 
^ill  huj  both  hose  &  shoone, 

and  I  hane  Land  att  dnrham 
12  will  feitch  my  hart  to  boone ; 

and  why  shold  not  I  lone  my  lone  ? 
why  shold  not  my  lone  lone  me  ? 

why  shold  not  I  lone  my  lone, 
gallant  honnd  sedelee  P 

ffins. 
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i  f)um  a  lotte  tbm  fatre. 

This  ballad  differs  from,  and  is  less  complete  than,  that  in 
the  Koxburghe  Collection,  vol.  1,  p.  322,  which  is  printed  in  the 
note  below,'  for  comparison's  sake.  Mr.  Chappell  says  that 
"the  tune  is  printed  in  J.  Starter's  *Friesche  Lust-Hof,' 
Amsterdam,  4to,  1634,  p.  81,  with  a  Dutch  song  written  to  it, 


»  PRETTY  NANNIE, 

or 

A  dainty  delicate  new  Ditty,  fit  for  the 
Contry,  Town,  or  Citty,  which  shewes 
how  constant  she  did  prove  unto  her 
hearths  delight  &  onely  Loye. 

To  a  dainty  delicate  new  tone  named 
Northeme  Nannie. 

I  have  a  LoTe  bo  faire, 

so  constant  finne,  &  kind. 
She  is  without  compare, 

whose  fancies  me  doth  blind. 
She  is  the  flower  of  Maids 
that  ever  was  or  can  be, 
Faire  nymphs  lend  me  your  ayds 

to  sing  of  my  sweet  Nannie ; 
Her  golden  hair,  her  face  so  fair, 

her  glancing  eye  hath  wounded  me, 
Her  cheeke  like  snow  where  Roses  grow, 
Pretty  Nanny, 
My  mistris  of  true  constancy, 
I  am  thine  owne  &  shall  be. 

If  Venus  would  defend 

and  grant  to  grace  my  bed, 
I  woula  not  wrong  my  friend 

by  no  enticements  fed  : 
No  not  the  fairest  dame 

shall  win  her  faueur  from  me. 
For  in  the  mind  I  am 

lie  honour  none  but  Nannie, 
For  she  may  comand  my  heart,  my  hand, 


my  body  too  for  to  ride  or  goe, 
If  she  but  say  by  night  or  day. 
Pretty  Nannie, 
My  mistris,  &c. 

My  love  I  will  not  change 

for  Croesus  gold  &  treasure, 
Nor  will  I  seem  to  range 

from  thee  my  joy  &  pleasure : 
Though  some  do  count  our  sex 

to  wauer  in  affection. 
Yet  doe  not  thou  suspect 

for  I  do  hate  that  action : 
My  love  is  set,  none  shall  me  lot, 

nor  me  perswade,  be  not  afraid 
From  thee  to  turne,  lie  rather  bume 

with  fire. 
Thou  plaine  shalt  see  that  I  love  thee, 
and  will  yeeld  to  thy  desire. 

She  is  so  rare  &  wise, 

&  prudent  in  her  cariage, 
That  gallants  did  devise 

to  win  her  unto  manage  ; 
But  she  denies  all  those 

that  doe  asko  such  a  question, 
And  to  me  she  doth  disclose 

her  constant  true  affection. 
She  will  not  lie,  nor  falsifie, 

but  true  doth  prove  like  the  turtle  dove, 
As  I  doe  find  to  me  shee's  kind. 
Pretty  Nannie, 
My  mistris,  &c. 
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a:.* 


under  its  English  name."  Mr.  C.  sends  us  the  following  four  lines 
of  the  Dutch  song : — 

VroaToedster  van  mijn  jeughd, 

Meerstersse  van  in\jn  sinnen, 
Mijn  hoop,  mijn  troost,  mijn  vrenght, 

M\]n  snyvere  GK)ddinne,  &c. 


Nancy,  ray 
love,  ia  of 
peerlem 
beauty. 


a 


[pagcSG.] 


12 


1  HAUE  a  lone  thats  faire, 

soe  constant,  firme,  &  kinde  ! 
shee  is  without  compare, 

whose  favor  doth  me  hlind  ! 
shee  is  the  flower  of  Maids  fAat  hath  heene,  is,  or  can  bee ! 
whenbeantyes  garlands  made,it  shalbe  borne  by  Nancje.  > 
Her  golden  haire  with  a  face  soe  fajre, 
her  cheekes  like  snow  where  roses  grow  ; 
Pretty  Nancy  *  lipps  wtth  a  breath  soe  sweete, 
a  pretty'  chin  with  a  dimple  in, 
hath  woone  my  hart  euen  for  her  part ; 
Pretty  Nancy,  my  Mistress  of  true  constancy  ! 


liCt  her  bnt 
\)C  mine ; 
most  true  to 
bcrwiUI 
be. 


Kvenns  will  consent  my  vow*  to  grace  my  bed, 

I  will  not  wi-onge  my  freinde  by  noe  entisment  led. 

Nor  the  fairest  dame^  on  earth  shall  gaine  me  favor  from, 
16     K  thou  wilt  bnt  consent®  to  be  my  true  lone,  Nanny  ! 

for  shee  may  command  both  hart  &  hand, 

&  my  body  too  to  ryde  or  goe 

both  night  &  day,  if  shee  will  but  say  ^ 
20     "  Good  servant,  do  this  ffor  mee.'* 

If  I  deny,  then  let  me  try 

what  it  is  to  wronge  soe  fayre  a  one ; 

denyaU  dew  He  neuer  vew  ! 
24     Pretty  Nancy,  I  haue  beene  thine  &  wilbee ! 


»  MS.  manye.    Nancye. 
«  Nancy's.— P. 

•  Her  pretty. — P. 

*  bnt  send  my  love.— P. 


—P. 


*  dame  that  is. — ^P. 

*  consent  to  this,  or  bnt  grant  me  this. 
—P. 

»  MS.  stay.    Say.— P. 
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To  seall  this  bargaine  vp,  receine  my  hart  in  pawne ;      onmt  ioy« 

I  am  that  onlye  man,  constant  lone  hath  made  me  one ;  pretty  ' 

then  doe  not  thon  disdaine  my  tme  lone  for  to  bee^ ! 
28     grant  lone  for  lone  againe,  my  pretty  sweet-hart  Nany ! 

Since  the  heanens  abone  '  record  of  lone, 

let  YS  agree  most  willingHe 

that  the  world  may  know  it  was  only  thon, 
32     Pretty  Nany,  My  Mistress  of  tme  constancy  ! 

and  with  a  kisse  Be  scale  thee  this. 

to  thee  adew  !  pretty,*  be  trew 

from  him^  whose  hart  shall  nener  part ! 
36     Pretty  Nancy,  I  hane  beene  thine  &  wilbee  ! 

f&ns. 


'  fancj. — ^P.  •  ppetty  one,  op  perhaps  prythee, — ^P. 

*  hearoi  aboTe   .    .    .    onxloye. — ^P.  ♦  To  him. — P. 


{The  loose  song  "  When  Fhehus  addrest  '*  follows  here,  M8.  page  96  ; 

then  "  The  Frya/r  and  Boy,**  M8,  j?.  97 ;  tJien  what  Percy  terms 

**A  loose  hut  hwmorous  scmg^^  ^^  As  I  was  ridinge  by  the  way,^ 

MS.  p.  104 ;  and  then  "  The  Man  thai  hath,"  MS,  p.  104 ;  all 

four  printed  in  the  Loose  Songs,"] 
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Carlfsf  off  €f)tittu^ 

[Ih  3  Parts.— P.] 

This  poem  has  been  printed  before  from  a  MS.  copy  in  Cole's 
Collection  in  the  British  Museum  (Addit  MSS.  5830,  f.  100) 
by  Mr.  Halliwell  in  his  "Palatine  Anthology.*'  The  present 
copy  is  very  much  fuller  than  the  Museum  one.  Vv.  49-56, 
77-84,  109-116,  214-230,  300-364,  do  not  occur  in  the  Cole 
MS.  It  is  perhaps  of  later  date,  as  in  y.  128  it  speaks  of  one 
Peter  Venables  as  then  enjoying  the  estate  of  the  family,  whereas 
the  Museum  copy  there  reads  Thomas.  Both  copies  are  posterior 
to  1586,  as  Camden's  "Britannia,"  which  appeared  in  that  year,  is 
referred  to  in  them.  A  Thomas  Venables  possessed  the  Kinder- 
ton  property  from  1580  to  1602.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  Peter, 
who  died  in  1669.  Cole  ascribes  the  authorship  of  the  poem 
to  Richard  Bostock.  The  "historical  poem  of  considerable 
merit  on  the  subject  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  Earls  of 
Chester  "  by  Lawrence  Bostock,  mentioned  by  Ormerod  (iii.  135), 
of  which  he  had  a  transcript  made  by  Alexander  Moit  of  Arley 
in  the  eighteenth  century  (p.  xvL),  may  be  a  distinct  poem  from 
this ;  or  perhaps  this  is  the  Norman  part  of  it,  and  Cole's  Sichard 
should  be  Lawrence. 

The  poem  is  of  no  great  poetic  merit.  It  is  but  ^^  a  laboured 
composition,"  as  Mr.  Halliwell  justly  pronounces  it,  the  work  of 
an  annalist  or  genealogist  rather  than  of  a  poet.  But,  never- 
theless, it  is  interesting  for  its  strong  local  feeling,  and  local 
portraiture  both  of  men  and  of  events. 

>  This  is  a  yery  curious  &  valuable  Poem :  but  is  posterior  to  the  Time  of 
Campden  who  i»  quoted  in  it. — P. 
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The  account  giveu  of  the  Earls  is  in  the  main  correct.  The 
writer  has  evidently  taken  great  pains  with  it*  We  shall  not 
here  criticise  it  minutely.  The  reader  will  find  many  corrobora- 
tions and  illustrations  and  corrections  of  it  in  the  ^'  History  of 
Cheshire"  by  Ormerod  (1819),  who  has  incorporated  with  his 
work  the  results  of  Leycester's  and  of  King's  investigations 
with  regard  to  the  Earls,  and  in  Dugdale's  "  Baronage,''  and  in 
his  '*  Monasticon  Anglicanum."  The  most  eminent  of  the  Earls 
were  Handle  11.  and  Bandle  III: 

This  Randle,  [says  our  poem  of  the  fonner,]  both  in  peace  and  war. 
Past  all  the  English  nobles  far. 

On  the  subject  of  Randle  III.  it  is  still  more  laudatory.  It  calk 
him 

The  Paragon  of  all  that  ile : 
Bold,  beautiful,*  religious,  wise, 

And  soundly  learned,  liberal, 
In  all  things  dealing  with  adyice 

Of  naughty  mind,  yet  wise  withal. 

And  without  doubt  these  Earls  were  among  the  greatest  nobles 
of  their  time.  For  tlus  reason  they  deserve  our  attention. 
But  there  is  another  fact  that  calls  it  to  them,  especially  in  a 
work  like  the  present,  viz.  that  one  of  them  was  a  most  popular 
ballad-hero  of  Old  England.  Quoth  Sloth,  in  the  "Vision  of 
William  concerning  Piers  the  Ploughman  " : 

I  kan  uoght  parfttly  my  pater-noster 
As  the  priest  it  syngeth, 
But  I  kan  lymes  of  Bobyn  Hood 
And  Randolph  Eii  qf  Chettre. 

But  while  the  rhymes  that  celebrate  Robin  Hood  have  retained 
and  extended  their  popularity  so  that  they  are  still  to  be  heard 
or  read,  the  songs  in  honour  of  the  great  sharer  of  his  fame  in 
the  fourteenth  century  have  perished  altogether.  There  remains 
not  one  stone  upon  another  of  the  temple  reared  in  this  EarPs 

>  The  Cole  MS.  reads  "  bountifid"— no  doubt  rightly. 
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honour.  But  for  the  mention  of  him  in  the  great  allegory  he  is 
in  respect  of  poetical  celebration  amongst  those  who 

illacijmabiles 
Urgentur  ignotaqoe  longA 
Nocte, — 

noty  it  seems,  because  he  had  no  '^  sacred  bard "  to  hymn  his 
praises^  but  because  the  very  hymns  have  perished.  Not  a 
fragment  of  them,  so  far  as  we  know,  survives.  But  who  was 
this  fiandolph  ?  We  have  very  little  doubt  that  he  was,  as  Ritson 
believed,  our  Sandle  III.  Still  we  propose  giving  a  short  account 
both  of  the  Second  and  the  Third. 

Handle  II.,  as  our  poem  rightly  informs  us,  lived  in  King 
Stephen's  time;  and  amongst  the  chief  leaders  of  those  tem- 
pestuous days  he  was  greatly  conspicuous.  Ordericus  VitalLs 
Brompton,  Simon  of  Durham,  Gervase,  Knyghton,  Boger  of 
Wendover,  the  author  of  *'Ge8ta  Stephani,*'  Hemingford, 
William  of  Malmesbury,  all  describe  the  eminent  part  he 
played  in  the  turbulent  history  of  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century.  He  was  Earl  of  Chester  from  1128  to  1153.  Very 
shortly  after  the  accession  of  King  Stephen  he  seems  to  have 
conceived  bitter  animosity  against  him  '^propter  Karlel  et 
Cumberland  quam  jure  patrimonii  sibi  reposcebat "  (Sim.  Dur.), 
but  which  the  King  was  granting  to  Scotland.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester.^  This  alliance,  with  his 
wrongs,  led  him  vigorously  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Empress, 
the  late  King's  daughter,  Gloucester's  half  sister,  when  she 
determined  to  assert  her  right  to  the  throne : 

Syre  Raof  Erl  of  Chestre  hadde  yspoused  ywis 
The  Robertas  douter  of  Gloncestre,  of  wan  we  tolde  are  this. 
So  tliat  he  huld  with  the  Emperesse  (vor  el  yt  were  amys) 
And  ladde  ost  gret  ynou  age  the  Kyng  and  hys. — (Bob.  Glos.) 

He  suddenly,  by  a  happy  device  (detailed  by  Ord.  Vit.),  secured 
the  castle  and  fortifications  of  Lincoln.     As  to  this  fraudulent 

•  Brom.  wrongly  calla  Comes  GloTemiae,  gmer  suua. 
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seizure^  as  tbe  chroniclers  very  generally  characterise  it,  our 
poem  is  judiciously  silent.  Stephen  at  once  advanced  and 
besieged  him  in  his  ill-won  city.  He  succeeded  himself  in 
escaping  and  reaching  his  father-in-law^  whom  he  found  most 
ready  to  support  him.  The  two  Earls  at  once  marched  to  besiege 
the  besieger — 

The  Earl  came  down  the  town  to  aid 
With  all  his  power  the  siege  to  raise." 

The  King,  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  his  counsellors,  in  spite  of 
forbidding  omens  that  disturbed  the  celebration  of  the  Mass, 
resolved  on  fighting.  Then  ensued  tbe  battle  of  Lincoln,  de- 
scribed  by  old  monkish  chroniclers  with  a  zest  and  vigour  which 
show  that  the  flesh  was  not  altogether  dead  in  them.  On  the 
very  day  of  the  Purification  the  armies  stood  front  to  front. 
"  Gratias  persolvo  vobis,"  said  Bandle  to  his  side,  "jugiter  exorans 
ut  qui  vobis  causa  sum  periculi,  primus  omnium  periculum 
subeam."  (Brom.  G-erv.  gives  the  same  substance  at  greater 
length.)  Then  Gloucester  spoke.  Baldwin,  speaking  for  the 
King,  who  "  festiva  caruit  voce,"  encouraged  the  others.   Then — 

The  battle  joined  courageously. 
There  many  a  knight  was  beaten  down 
Ere  either  got  the  victory. 

There  was  furious  fighting  that  winter*s  day  beneath  the  walls 
of  Lincoln.  But  presently  of  the  royal  army  only  the  King's 
own  line  held  its  ground.  The  King  himself  fought  manfully. 
He  wielded  a  battle-axe  with  terrible  effect.  But  at  last  ^^  it  was 
smashed  (confracta  est)  in  his  hands.  Then  one  William  of 
Kahames  rushed  on  him,  and,  clutching  him  by  the  helmet, 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  *  Here,  fellows,  here !  I  have  got  hold  of 
the  King!'  Immediately  every  body  flew  to  him,  and  the 
King  was  taken,  all  the  men  of  his  own  division  being  either 
slain  or  taken."  (Brom.  &c.)  This  victory  was  the  great  exploit 
of  Bandle  II.'s  life.  Perhaps  the  King,  or  his  barons,  never 
forgave  him  for  it.   Probably  his  subsequent  conduct  showed  that 
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he  did  not  deserve  forgiveness.  lu  a  parliament  assembled 
at  Northampton,  according  to  Knyghton^  he  was  treacherously 
seized,  and  only  liberated  on  condition  of  his  surrendering  Lincoln 
Castle.  His  power  seems  to  have  been  enormous.  He  had  got, 
says  the  author  of  "  Cresta  Stephani,"  almost  a  third  part  of  the 
kingdom  by  the  sword.  The  friendship  that  was  arranged 
between  him  and  the  King  soon  came  to  nothing.  He  made  an 
attempt  to  recover  Lincoln.  He  was  foiled.  Then^  suspected, 
and  more  than  suspected  of  an  intention  **  quiddam  pnscarum 
insidiarum  renovare,'*  or  as  another  chronicle  runs,  *'  ad  callidam 
consuetse  proditionis  tecnam  se  totum  convertens,''  he  is  again 
closely  imprisoned.  During  this  second  captivity  (which,  as  also 
the  first,  our  panegyrist  of  him  omits  to  mention)  Pulton  Abbey 
(v.  230)  was  founded,  that  there  prayers  might  be  made  for  bis 
health  and  safety.  The  "  Gesta  Stephani "  gives  a  fearful 
account  of  his  conduct  after  his  release.  "  In  omnem  aetatem,'* 
it  says,  ^^  in  omnem  sexum  Herodianam  tyrannidem,  Neronianam 
truculentiam  exercebaf 

Such  was  his  relation  to  King  Stephen.  He  was  a  sharp 
thorn  in  that  monarch's  side,  much  vituperated  by  the  chroni- 
clers, who  for  the  most  part  laud  and  magnify  the  King,  and 
represent  the  Earl  as  a  busy  sower  of  those — ^to  use  the  ex- 
pressive language  of  one  of  them — **  plurima  disseusionis  semina 
quae  ubique  locorum  per  Angliam  pullularunt.'*  Our  poem  (vv. 
204-211)  mentions  a  triumph  achieved  by  him  over  the  Welsh. 
No  doubt  he  had  many  a  fierce  skirmish  with  those  unquiet 
neighbours.  Knyghton  mentions  an  invasion  made  by  them 
during  Handle's  first  captivity.  **  In  the  meantime,"  he  writes, 
"the  Welsh  laid  waste  the  Cestrian  province;  but  they  were 
intercepted  at  the  town  of  Malba  (Nantwich).**  At  a  later  period 
the  Earl  (perhaps  with  a  treacherous  intent,  as  the  King's  barons 
suspected)  implores  the  King  to  come  in  person  and  suppress  the 
enemy.     He  speaks  of  ^^  terras  suas  lacrymabili  deprsedatione 
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spoliatas."  He  himself  received  a  severe  defeat  at  Consylht  when 
invading  North  Wales  in  concert  with  Madoc  ap  Meridith, 
Prince  of  Powys. 

One  other  act  of  his  is  referred  to  hj  our  poem — the  founding 
or  helping  to  found  the  Abbey  of  Combermere.  The  immediate 
founder  was  Hugh  Malbank,  in  1133  (five  years  after  Handle's 
accession  to  th^  earldom,  see  v.  212  of  our  poem).  But  Handle 
was  recognised  as  ''the  principal  founder  and  protector/'  The 
striking  ceremony  (w.  22Q-2)  performed  in  connection  with  its 
endowment,  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  mentioned  here  only. 

This  famous  Earl  died  in  the  year  1153, — ^not  by  a  natural 
death,  as  our  poem  (v.  232)  would  seem  to  say,  but  by  poison. 
In  the  same  year,  says  Roger  de  Wendover,  writing  of  1155, 
Henry  disinherited  William  Peveril ''  causa  veneficii  quod  Ranulfo 
comiti  CestriaB  fuerat  propinatum.  In  hujus  pestis  consortio 
plures  conscii  ezstitisse  dicuntur.''  Thus  was  the  Earl  cut  off 
just  on  the  eve  of  the  accession  of  that  great  Plantagenet  whose 
battles  he  had  fought  so  vigorously. 

Randle  II.  then  was  a  man  of  wide  fame,  good  or  evil,  in 
King  Stephen's  reign,  and  was  perhaps  at  one  time  the  most 
powerfid  man  in  England.  With  accounts  of  him  that  are 
evidently  so  violently  prejudiced  it  is  difficult  to  fairly  estimate 
him.  We  cannot  certainly  chime  in  with  the  enthusiasm  of  our 
poet: 

•    .    .    Though  thy  body  turn  to  dust 
KeligiouSi  YHlUnt,  just,  and  wise, 
Great  Earl,  thy  honour  never  dies  I 

(the  Cole  MS.  reads  "  Great  Cheshire  honour  never  dies  ") ;  nor 
yet  with  the  furious  bitterness  of  Baldwin,  in  his  speech  before  the 
battle  of  Lincoln :  **  Deinde  stat  comes  Cestrisa  Ranulphus,  vir 
quidem  audacise  irrationabilis,  promptus  ad  conspirandum, 
inconstans  ad  perficiendum,  animo  impetuosus,  periculo  impro- 
vidus,  altiora  m$u;hinans,  impossibilia  temptans;  quod  incipit 
avide,   effeminate  deserit,   ubique  infortunatus,  aut  vinci  aut 
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effugari  aflsuetus;"  or  in  the   loose  paraphrase  of  Robert  of 
Gloucester : 

Al  60  of  the  Erl  of  Ohestre  ye  ne  done  abbe  non  caro 

Fol  hardy  he  ys  ynou,  ac  al  wythoute  rede 

Hastyf  wythoute  porueance  other  wysdom  in  dede — 

Work  he  wole,  as  hym  thyncth  ac  myd  lute  manhede. 

Hys  brayn  &  wyt  ys  so  feble  that  ther  nys  of  hym  non  drede. 

Vor  weJt  he  atii  manlyche  bygonne,  he  yt  ath  byleiiede 

Wommanlyche,  as  vor  defaute  of  wyt  of  hys  heuede. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  greater  hero  of  our  poem — to 
Bandle  III.,  the  Second's  grandson,  whom,  as  we  have  said,  we 
believe  to  be  the  Randolph  of  the  "  Piers  Ploughman,"  rhymes 
about  whom  Sloth  knew  better  than  his  prayers.  He  too 
covered  himself  with  glory  at  a  battle  of  Lincoln.  He  won 
still  higher  renown  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  He  reached 
the  acm6  of  his  greatness  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  At  that  time  there  was  no  more  famous  name  in 
England. 

He  was  born  at  Album  Monasterium  (now  Oswestry)  in  Powis, 
and  hence  was  surnamed  Blandeville  or  Blonde ville.  He  became 
Earl  in  1181.  He  married,  with  Henry  IL's  full  approval, 
the  widow  of  Geoffrey,  the  famous  Constance,  Shakespeare's 
Constance;  whose  possessions  (her  father  Conan,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  Duke  of  Little  Britain  and  Earl  of  Richmond), 
added  to  his  own,  made  him,  territorially,  one  of  the  greatest 
subjects  of  the  English  crown.  Our  poem  recounts  his  estates 
with  much  satisfaction,  and  adds  Huntingdon  to  them  on  no 
suflScient  authority.  In  King  John^s  reign  the  Earl  divorced 
Constance.  "  He  forsook  his  lawful  wife,"  to  quote  Dugdale's 
*^  Baronage,"  *'  by  reason  that  the  king  haunted  her  company." 
Knyghton  says  he  was  perhaps  induced  to  forsake  her,  by  the 
King's  example.  He  married  another  Constance,  the  daughter 
of  Radulph  de  Feugere ;  but  he  died  childless,  a  judgment  on 
him  for  his  desertion  of  his  first  Constance,  sA  it  was  thought 
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In  1214  be  translated  the  monks  of  Pulton,  which  was  much 
infested  by  Welsh  marauders^  to  Dieulacres  in  Staffordshire 
(see  V.  478  of  the  ballad).  He  had  been  instructed  in  a  vision 
by  his  grandfather  to  found  an  abbey  at  the  latter  place.^  "  Go 
to  Cholpesdale,  which  is  in  the  territory  of  Leeke,"  said  the 
apparition  with  great  geographical  precision,  '*  and  in  that  place 
wherein  of  old  was  built  a  chapel  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Mary, 
Virgin,  thou  shalt  found  an  abbey  of  the  White  Grder  of  Monks, 
and  thou  shalt  furnish  it  with  buildings,  and  enlarge  it  with 
estates,  and  it  shall  be  a  joy  for  thee  and  many  others  who  shall 
be  saved  through  that  place.  For  on  that  same  site  must  be 
erected  a  ladder,  whereby  the  prayers  of  angels  ascend  and 
descend ;  and  the  vows  of  men  shall  be  offered  to  Grod ;  and  let 
them  give  thanks ;  and  over  that  place  shall  the  name  of  the  Lord 
be  invoked  with  constant  prayers  &c."  He  stood  faithfully  by  his 
prince  through  all  the  troubles  that  gathered  around  him,  though 
he  seems  to  have  plainly  rebuked  him  for  his  evil  practices. 
Henry  III.  speaks  of  him  in  a  letter  to  the  Pope  as  one  who 
was  said  to  have  laboured  loyally  in  John's  reign  for  the  main* 
tenance  of  the  royal  rights.  He  was  about  to  set  forth  for 
Holy  Land  when  the  last  great  storm  burst  on  the  head  of 
his  master.  In  the  midst  of  its  fury,  John  died,  and  the  voyage 
was  postponed.    There  was  need  of  Handle  at  home. 

But  before  we  leave  King  John's  reign  we  must  mention  a 
celebrated  adventure  that  befell  the  Earl  in  his  own  country, 
and  secondly  we  must  point  out  the  error  committed  by  our 
poem  in  connecting  him  with  the  Third  King  Richard's  crusade. 

Of  the  adventure  the  reader  will  find  an  account  in  Dugdale's 
**  Baronage,"  and  quoted  from  it,  in  Bishop  Percy's  essay,  in 
the   **Relique8,"  on  the   Ancient  Minstrels.     Handle,   having 


quoted  **  Ex  Hist.  Angl 

Hear.  Archdiac.  ad  Alex.  Xinc.  Episc. 
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marched  into  Wales  with  but  a  slender  retinue,  was  compelled 
to  flee  for  refuge  into  his  castle  of  Sothelan  (i.e.  Shuddlan). 
The  Welsh  beset  him.  He  sent  to  the  Constable  of  Chester  for 
help,  '^  who,  making  use  of  the  Minstrells  of  all  sorts,  then  met 
at  Chester  Fair,  by  the  allurement  of  their  musick  got  together 
a  vast  number  of  such  loose  people  as  by  reason  of  the  before 
specified  privilege  [that  Chester  should  have  the  right  of 
sanctuary  during  its  fair]  were  then  in  the  city;  whom  he 
forthwith  sent  under  the  conduct  of  Button  (his  Steward),  a 
gallant  youth,  who  was  also  his  son-in-law.  The  Welsh  alarmed 
at  the  approach  of  this  rabble,  supposing  them  to  be  a  r^ular 
body  of  armed  and  disciplined  veterans,  instantly  raised  the 
siege  and  retired."  Bandle  for  this  good  service  conferred  on 
the  Constable  the  patronage  of  the  Minstrels  and  others  who 
joined  them  in  the  expedition.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  but 
that  he  would  by  feast,  or  largess,  reward  the  immediate  instru- 
ments of  his  deliverance.  Without  enquiring  too  nicely  into 
the  province  of  the  Minstrels,  we  may  be  sure  that  whatever 
there  was  in  the  shape  of  ballad-mongers  in  the  England  of  that 
time  would  be  represented  at  Chester  Fair,  and  therefore  in  the 
motley  host  which  scared  away  the  Welsh  beleagaerers  of  Earl 
Bandle ;  and  if  so,  many  a  '^  ryme  "  would  be  composed  that 
Fair  time  in  praise  or  on  the  subject  of  "  Bandolph  Erie  of 
Chestre."  The  adventure  would  naturally  be  a  favourite  subject 
then,  and  thenceforward,  with  the  haunters  of  Chester  Fair. 
The  songs  that  commemorated  it  may  have  formed  the  basis  of 
that  perished  cycle  alluded  to  in  the  "  Piers  Ploughman.'*  They 
would  of  course  soon  be  carried  beyond  the  confines  of  their 
birth-place.  They  would  multiply  with  the  increasing  renown, 
domestic  and  transmarine,  of  the  great  EarL  Other  tales  con- 
cerning him — one  has  been  mentioned  already,  others  will  be 
mentioned  presently — have  come  down  to  us  which  would  evi- 
dently serve  as  excellent  themes  for  ballads.   Indeed,  the  versions 
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of  these  given  us  by  the  chroniclers  may  be  founded  on  such 
ballads:  just  as  some  of  the  chronicles  describing  the  Saxon 
times  are  perceptibly  based  on  old  poems. 

Our  poem's  error  in  conducting  Earl  Bandle  to  the  third 
crusade  along  with  Bichard  GoBur  de  Leon  arises^  we  are  inclined 
to  think,  from  a  confusion  of  him  with  Bandle  Crlanville,  who  did 
indeed  take  part  in  that  crusade,  dying  imder  the  walls  of  Acre. 
Bale,  in  his  *^  De  Scrip.  Brit."  and  Pits,  following  Bale,  are  guilty 
of  the  same  confusion.  (See  Ormerod  L  35).  Bale  imputes  a  work 
^De  legibus  Angliae"  to  Earl  Bandle,  who,  however  great  his 
merits,  certainly  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  a  book*making 
turn.  The  ascription  to  him  of  "sound  learning  "  (v.  263)  by  the 
author  of  our  poem  shows,  we  think,  that  our  author's  mistake 
is  simply  an  echo  of  that  made  by  Bale.  He  follows  Bale,  and 
errs  accordiDgly.  The  account  given  of  the  crusade  (vv.  276- 
347)  is  only  moderately  correct.  After  many  delays  the  Chris- 
tian princes — Philip  Augustus  and  the  English  Bichard — ^met  at 
Messene  in  Sept  1190.  But  the  Emperor  did  not  join  them 
there,  nor  anywhere  else ;  for  though  he  was  "  cruce  sigDatus,*^ 
he  managed  to  elude  his  vow.  Philip  sailed  directly  for  Acre. 
Bichard  spent  some  time  in  revenging  the  ill  treatment  by  the 
Cypriots  of  two  of  his  ships  that  had  been  driven  on  their  shore 
by  a  violent  storm.  He  completely  reduced  and  committed  to 
perpetual  imprisonment  Isaac,  a  prince  of  the  Comnenian 
family,  who,  appointed  viceroy,  had  taken  to  himself  the  title  of 
Emperor  of  Cyprus  (he  is  called  in  our  poem  "the  Turkish  King"). 
Then  he  celebrated  his  marriage  with  Berengaria.  At  last  he 
sailed  to  Acre,  where  he  found  Philip  impatient  and  chafing. 
The  town  was  not  stormed,  but  surrendered.  The  Saracens 
went  all  to  wrack,  with  a  vengeance,  as  everybody  will  agree 
who  remembers  the  hideous  massacre  that  took  place  of  the 
hostages.  Five  hundred  Christian  prisoners  were  set  free. 
Then   Philip,  amidst  many  execrations,  went  home.     Bichard 
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feught  on,  marching  and  countermarching,  once  almost  aghting 
Jerusalem,  for  another  year ;  then  concluded  a  treaty  for  three 
years  and  eight  months  with  Saladin ;  and  then  he  too  set  off 
towards  home,  not  soon  to  reach  it. 

But  to  return  from  the  result  of  the  confusion  of  Blonville  and 
Glanville.  The  reader  will  notice  many  inaccuracies  in  the 
narrative  of  the  events  that  preceded  the  death  of  King  John. 
After  that  event  Earl  Eandle  is  represented  as  the  great  cham* 
pion  of  the  young  prince.  It  is  he,  and  Pembroke  at  his 
instance,  who  uphold  his  cause,  crown  him,  overthrow  the 
French  at  Lincoln,  and  rid  the  country  of  them*  '^  Banulphus 
comes  Cestriae,'^  says  Knyghton,  '^  mox  capit  Lyncolnian  contra 
Lodowycum,  occisis  in  eo  plurimis  Francigenis :  unde  Lodowycus 
videns  partem  suam  debilitari,  accepta  pecunia  pro  resignatione 
munitionum  quas  tenuit,  absolutione  a  legato  papae  accepta, 
Franciam  rediit."  His  eminent  services  at  this  crisis  are  rated  by 
Walter  de  Wittlesey  of  Peterborough  (see  Dugdale's  *'  Baronage  ") 
as  highly  as  by  our  poet  And  now  at  last.  King  John's  son 
firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  he  was  at  liberty  to  fulfil  his 
crusader's  vow,  1218.  In  company  with  the  earls  of  Arundel 
and  Salisbiuy  he  set  out  for  the  East  The  Christians,  a  few 
years  before  much  distressed  in  Palestine,  the  kingdom  founded 
there  reduced  within  very  narrow  limits,  weary  of  acting  on  the 
defensive,  had  determined  on  offensive  operations.  They  had 
invaded  Egypt,  and  formed  the  siege  of  Damietta.  That  dty 
(a  little  to  the  north  of  the  present  one  of  the  name),  standing 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  was  protected  on  its  three  land-sides 
by  a  strong  triple  wall,  on  the  river  side  by  a  tower  built  in  the 
middle  of  the  river  and  connected  with  the  wall  by  chains.  The 
crusaders  were  encamped  opposite  it  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Nile.  They  first  addressed  themselves  to  the  capture  of  the 
tower.  By  means  of  a  wooden  castle  built  on  two  floating  hulls 
they  got  close  up  to  it;    and   after  a  terrible  struggle,  and 
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imminent  perils  from  the  enemy's  Grreek  Sie,  wbich^  however, 
as  an  old  chronicler  tells  us,  *^the  tears  of  the  Faithful  put 
out "  (extinzerunt  fidelium  lachfymse),  they  stormed*  Shortly 
after  this  brilliant  exploit  the  Earl  of  Chester  arrived.  The 
river  still  rolled  between  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged;  its 
rising  greatly  discomforted  the  former;  the  courage  of  the 
latter  was  unabated.  After  some  enforced  delay,  a  dissension 
amongst  the  Infidels  permitted  the  Faithful  to  cross  the  river 
and  occupy  the  camp  of  the  succours  sent  to  the  city  by  the 
Sultan  of  Egypt.  The  siege  was  now  renewed  with  the  utmost 
vigodr.  Amongst  the  leaders  most  eminent  in  it  was  Randle  of 
Chester.  He  is  mentioned  amongst  those  who,  when  the  garrison 
made  a  furious  sortie  and  drove  back  the  assaulters,  '^  impetum 
sustinueruntpaganorum,  etpromuro  fuerunt  fugientibus  quoties 
illis  suas  &cies  ostenderunt" — ^^  withstood  the  onset  of  the  heathen, 
and  were  as  good  as  a  wall  to  the  fliers  as  often  as  they  showed 
the  enemy  their  faces."  (Wend.)  '*  Eanulfus  comes,"  says  Henry 
of  Huntingdon,  speaking  of  this  famous  siege,  ^^  dux  ChristiansB 
cohortis  prsestitit  gloriosa."  The  departure  of  the  Duke  of 
Austria  would  augment  his  importance.  The  enemy  trembled. 
Negotiations  were  opened,  but  broken  off  by  the  insolence  of 
Pelagius,  the  Papal  Legate.  At  last,  in  November,  1219,  after  a 
siege  of  some  eighteen  months, ''  Damietta  fut  prise  par  la  grace 
de  Diea"  The  Sultan  once  more  offered  the  same  terms  as  he 
had  offered  before — the  piece  of  the  true  cross,  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  and  all  the  prisoners  in  Syria  and  Egypt  in  exchange 
for  the  precious  capture  (see  w.  464-7  of  our  ballad) ;  but, 
unhappily,  (our  ballad  errs  on  this  point)  the  influence  of  the 
l^;ate  was  strong  enough  to  procure  their  rejection.  But  the 
Earl  of  Chester  did  not  stay  to  witness  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences of  the  legate's  policy — the  more  than  undoing  all  that 
the  Earl  and  his  fellows  had  done.  After  the  fiedl  of  Damietta, 
**  that  noble  man  Kanulph,  Earl  of  Chester,  after  having  warred 
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in  Grod's  service  for  well  nigh  two  years,  with  the  legate's  leave 
and  benediction,  and  the  goodwill  of  the  whole  army,  re- 
turned home  "  (Knyghton).  One  of  the  stories  preserved  about 
him  relates  to  his  voyage  home.  '^In  returning  from  Holy 
Land,  when  one  night  the  ship  wherein  he  was  was  imperilled  by 
a  sudden  sea-storm,  he  said  to  the  sailors,  '  How  long  is  it  to 
midnight  ? '  who  answered,  ^  A  space  of  about  two  hours.'  He 
said  to  all  of  them,  ^  Labour  meanwhile  up  till  midnight^  and  I 
hope  in  Grod  that  ye  shall  have  aid,  and  the  storm  shall  cease.' 
And  when  midnight  was  a  drawing  near,  the  master  of  the  ship 
said  to  the  Earl,  ^  My  lord,  commend  yourself  to  God,  fo^  the 
storm  waxes,  and  our  labour  fails,  and  we  are  in  peril  of  life.' 
Then  Banulph  straightway  went  forth  from  his  cabin  (de  condavi 
suo),  and  began  to  help  lustily  amongst  the  cables  and  yard-arms 
and  other  ship's-gear ;  and  not  long  after  all  [the  tumult]  of  the 
deep  lulled,  and  all  the  storm  ceased.  And  on  the  following  day, 
when  they  were  now  ploughing  the  waters  and  their  safety  was 
growing  manifest,  the  master  of  the  ship  says  to  the  Earl,  '  My 
lord  Earl,  would  ye  tell  us,  an  it  please  you,  wherefore  you 
would  [not]  help  us  till  midnight,  and  then  helped  us  more  with 
your  single  hands  than  all  the  men  who  were  on  board  ? '  To 
whom  said  he :  *  Because  at  midnight,  and  afterwards  my  monks 
and  other  religious  men  whom  my  forefathers  and  I  have  founded 
in  divers  places,  rose  to  sing  divine  service,  and  then  I  trusted 
in  their  prayers,  and  I  hope  that  Grod,  by  reason  of  their  prayers 
and  support  (suffragia),  gave  me  a  courage  I  had  not  before^ 
and  made  the  storm  cease  as  I  foretold. ' " 

He  survived  the  fifth  crusade  some  twelve  years,  being  to  the 
end  ''a  great  prince  in  Israel "  employed  in  the  highest  services 
(for  instance,  as  one  of  the  continental  viceroys  when  Henry 
returned  to  England  in  1229),  opposing  at  the  same  time  all 
excesses  of  the  royal  prerogative  and  papal  exactions,  a  most 
mighty  baron  whether  as  a  friend  or  a  foe.     He  closed  his 
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illttstrioiifi  life  in  1232^  at  Wallingfoid,  and  ^  was  buried  in  the 
chapter-house  of  the  monks  at  Chester  with  his  forefathers " 
(Knyghton) ;  '*  of  whose  decease,"  writes  Matthew  of  Westminster, 
''when  the  rumour  was  announced  to  Hubert  de  Burgh  [the 
Earl  was  one  of  those  ''qui  cum  justiciario  nostro  contenderant" — 
see  Henry's  Letter  to  Honorius],  and  'twas  said  that  one  of  his 
greatest  enemies  was  dead,  heaving  a  sigh  (assumpto  suspirio) 
he  says  with  a  deep  groan :  '  May  God  be  propitious  to  his  soul.' 
And  calling  for  a  psalter,  he,  standing  in  front  of  the  cross, 
without  pausing,  went  right  through  it,  fasting,  for  the  soul  of 
the  said  EarL"  So  did  a  bitter  enemy  pray  for  the  peace  of  the 
departed  Earl.  That  his  soul  found  peace,  in  answer  to  prayer, 
another  old  story  informs  us.  "  Whilst  he  lay  dying,  a  troop  as  it 
were  of  men  (latitude  quasi  hominum),  with  some  powerful 
being,  was  hurriedly  passing  by  close  to  the  cell  of  a  certain 
solitary  who  abode  nigh  Walingford.  He  asked  one  of  them 
who.  they  were,  and  whither  they  made  haste ;  and  he :  '  We  are 
Demons,  and  we  hasten  to  tLe  death  of  Banulph,  that  we  may 
accuse  him  of  his  sins.'  The  demon  was  then  adjured  to  return 
within  thirty  days,  and  state  what  had  been  done  touching  Earl 
Ranulph.  Eeturning,  he  said :  '  We  brought  it  about  that  Earl  . 
Ranulph,  for  his  ill  deeds,  was  adjudged  to  the  pains  of  infernal 
fire ;  but  the  mastiffs  (Molossi)  of  Dieulacres  and  many  others 
with  them,  without  stinting  barked  so  that  they  filled  our 
habitation  with  a  loud  clamour  whilst  he  was  with  us ;  wherefore 
our  prince,  disgusted  (gravatus),  ordered  to  be  expelled  firom  our 
territories  him  who  now  proved  so  grievous  an  adversary  to  us ; 
for  the  support  which  they  (the  mastiffs)  had  obtained  in  his 
behoof,  as  well  as  for  others,  had  so  delivered  many  souls  from 
the  penal  r^on.' " 

Such  are  the  facts  and  the  tales  relating  to  Bandle  III. 
that  have  been  handed  down  to  us.  They,  combined  with  a 
consideration  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  induce  us  to  identify 
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him,  as  we  have  said,  rather  than  Bandle  IL,  with  the  Randolph 
of  the  "  Piers  Ploughman."  They  contain  many  a  good  subject 
for  "  rymes."  He  lived  at  an  age  when  popular  "  rymes  "  in  the 
English  tongue  were  just  springing  up.  There  are  yet  extant 
such  compositions  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  We 
know  that  Simon  de  Montfort  was  a  most  popular  rhime-hero 
some  thirty  years  after  Bandle  III.'s  death.  We  have  seen 
that  Bandle  was  brought  by  a  strange  adventure  into  a  close 
and  suggestive  connection  with  the  minstrels  of  his  day,  who 
certainly  included  among  their  many  accomplishments  the  art  of 
song-singing,  if  not  of  song-composing.  His  character  was  of  a 
kind  to  endear  him  to  popular  taste  and  fancy.  He  withstood  the 
King  to  his  face  (though  not  with  the  same  sanguinary  result)  as 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  withstood  him  afterwards.  He  resisted  the 
rapacity  of  Borne.  He  had  fought  in  the  Holy  War  at  a  time 
when  it  excited  the  utmost  poetic  enthusiasm.  (See  Baynouard  s 
"  Choix  des  Poes.  Orig.  des  Troub."  ii.  73.)  He  had  most  stoutly 
maintained  the.  nationality  of  England  by  his  vigorous  opposition 
of  the  attempts  made  to  place  a  foreign  prince  on  its  throne. 

But  a  name  once  so  often  on  men's  lips  has  now  been  long 
forgotten.  We  can  only  discover  by  investigation  to  whom  it 
belonged.  We  can  only  conjecture  what  were  the  themes  with 
which  it  was  associated.  More  than  a  century  after  Bandle's 
death  it  enjoyed  great  popularity.  Shortly  afterwards  it  sank 
into  oblivion.  With  the  passing  away  of  the  baronial  age  the 
memory  of  this  one  of  its  greatest  names  passed  away.  A  race 
arose  that  knew  not  Bandolph, — a  race  with  interests  and  heroes 
of  its  own,  indifferent  to  the  old  feudal  Earl  with  all  his  great- 
ness, careless  of  the  religion  on  which  he  had  bestowed  his 
benefactions  and  whose  ministers  had  celebrated  him,  scorning 
tbe  sacred  war  in  which  he  had  played  so  splendid  a  part,  not 
discerning  in  him  what  should  satisfy  their  own  ideal — ^what  they 
could  adopt  for  their  hero.     This  they  found  in  him  who  was 
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the  EarPs  ballad-rival  in  Edward  III.'s  reign.  Eobin  Hood 
won  wider  and  wider  acceptance  and  popularity.  ^^  Randolph 
Earl  of  Chestre  **  fell  into  complete  obscurity. 


8 


When  Saxons  Harold,  Godwins  sonne, 
who  had  beene  King  without  all  right, 
att  Hastings  feelde  to  death  was  done, 

&  all  his  army  put  to  flight, 
to  William  who  had  woone  the  feilde 
the  English  peeres  the  crowne  did  yeeld ; 
by  herlott,'  bastard  sonne  was  hee 
to  Bobert  duke  of  Normandye. 


How 

William  the 
Conqneror 
became 
king. 


he,  once  established  in  his  seate, 
amongst  his  men  devides  his  lande, 

&  now  his  power  is  growne  soe  great 
12  the  english  cold  not  him  withstand ; 

he  entring  as  a  Conquerour, 

Hues,  lands,  &  goods,  were  in  his  power ; 

to  his  owne  Tse  he  ceased  '  the  best, 
16     amongst  his  soliders  parts  the  rest. 


distaributod 
his  land, 


Hugh 
Lupus 
ISrle 


20 


His  sisters  sonne,  Hugh  Lupus  called, 
whome  then  the  rest  hee  held  more  deere, 

the  Earle  of  Chester  was  installde 
with  many  rites  that  royall  were, 


and 

appointed 
Hugh  LupOB, 
his  nephew, 
Earl  of 
Chester. 


>  Arietta, — ^Bobson.  The  vulgar  story 
makes  his  rWiUiam's]  mother  the  daugh- 
ter of  Fiubert  le  Cioy,  a  tanner  or 
skinner  of  Falaise,  whom  Bobert  first 
saw  and  became  enamoured  of  ^s  she 
was  dancing  with  some  of  her  female 
companions;  her  name,  it  is  said,  was 
Arlette  or  Harlotta.  According  to  the 
oontemporaiy  historian,  William  of  Ju- 
mieges  (Gemeticensis),  the  Conqueror's 
mother  was  Herleva,  the  daughter  of 
Fulbert,   an  officer   of   Duke  Robert's 

VOL.  I. 


household.  After  Robert's  death  she 
married  a  Norman  knight  {miles)  named 
Herluin,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons, 
both  of  whom  made  a  great  figure  in 
their  time :  Robert,  who  was  created  earl 
of  Montague  in  Normandy,  and  Odo  who 
became  bishop  of  Bayeuz;  besides  a 
daughter,  who  was  married  to  Odo,  earl 
of  ^bemarle.    Pminy  Cyclopedia. — F. 

*  seized,  took  seizin  of,  possession  of. 
— F. 
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The  Earl 
appointed 
eight 
baronB: 


24 


cheerfiLlly  by  sword  io  hold  the  same 
as  hee  by  crowne  did  hold  the  reabne; 
who  made  8*^  Barons  of  his  owne, 
the  names  of  whom  frill  well  are  knowne 


1.  Kigd,  Negell  of  Halton  was  the  first, 

whose  heyres  did  beare  the  Lacyees  name ; 
th6  ^  earles  of  Linoolne  haue  beene  erst, 
28         in  Ireland  likwise  of  great  fame. 
Thomas  the  Earle  of  Lancaster 
had  AUice  to  wifife,  who  was  their  heyre  ; 
he,  Ishulese,^  did  loose  his  head, 
S2     &  shee  did  nener  after  wedde, 


Halton 

thei 

Banm 


whose  landa 
escheated  to 
Henry  IV. 


but  to  his  brother  Henery  shee 

assured  her  lands ;  since  when  they  were 
by  Earles  &  Dukes  vndoabtedlye 

36         hold  by  the  house  of  Lancaster 
till  BuLLENBBOOEE  attsind  the  crowno 
by  putting  second  RiCHarc?  downe, 
since  when  the  castle  &  the  fee  * 

40     are  in  the  crowne  continuallye. 


2.  Robert 

PltJt. 

Norman, 


Bobert  fitz  Norman  next  was  made  Harding 

of  Mountrealt  *  Babon  ;  in  whose  heyTe[s]       •  • 

tJiat  Barronry  ^  succession  had 
44  226 :  yeeres. 

the  last,  who  was  a  worthy  Knight, 

to  Isabell  gaue  all  his  right ; 

the  second  Edwards  wifife  was  shee ; 
48     tho  there  did  end  that  barronry. 


»  They.— P. 

•  issueless. — Cole's  MS. 

■  of  Halton. — Bobson. 


*  Montalt. — RobsoD. 

•  Ha^nirdin. — Robson. 
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yet  all  or  most  of  Monntrealts  Lands 
And  signioryes  that  were  soe  fayre, 
to  Btanly  the  Earle  of  Darbys  hands 

52  in  latter  times  conuayde  wcere, 

not  only  Harding,^  Hope,  &  monlde, 
bat  alsoe  many  a  goodbye  hold 
w^h,  in  reward  of  service  good, 

56  were  bestowed  on  stanlyes  blood. 


whoio  lands 
came  to 
Lord  Derby. 


[iMge  IM.] 


■ant- 
wichS. 


60 


64 


The  3 .  was  Willmim  Malbeddinge,* 
of  Nantwiche  Babon,  from  whose  name 

his  grandchilds  daughter  did  it  bringe  : 
Yemon  &  Bassett  had  the  same 

by  Marriage,  whdch  did  come  to  passe 

after  the  first  created  was 

about  of  yeeres  some  73, 

were  parted  by  coparsonarye.^ 


8.  WUliam 

Midbed. 

dinge, 


68 

Shib- 
1mke4: 


72 


76 


but  sithence  then,  that  Barronrye 

mongst  Coheyres  many  soe  did  rest, 
that  some  of  them  but  of  that  fee 

a  36  'part  possesst.^ 
Then  Guarren  Yemon  after  him 

of  Shibbrooke  next  created  hee, 
the  heyres  of  whom  haue  Barrens  [bin  ^] 

for  5  descents  continuaUye. 
the  last  deceased ;  then  it  came 
to  litle-bury,  &  Wilbraham, 
&  Stafford  by  his  sisters  3, 
who  ynto  these  3  marryed  bee. 


whose  lands 
became 
divided  into 
36thB. 


4.  Gaanen 
Yemon, 
whoee 
barony 


■  t.i.  Hawaidin;  theae  three  castles 
are  in  Flint — Bobeon. 

'  Sialdebeng  or  Malbane. — Robson. 

*  copersonarye,  the  same  as  coparceny ; 
in  Law,  an  eqnal  share  of  coparceners, 


which  are  snch  as  have  an  equal  share 
in  y*  Inheritance  of  an  ancester.  John- 
son.—P. 

*  Fonr  lines  seem  wanting. — ^Bobson. 
•    •  supplied  by  Percy. — ^F. 
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ultimately 
▼BBtedln 
Or  John 
SftTagOi 


ft.  Holwrt 
Fitshngh, 


whose 

heritage  was 
divided 
into 
moietiea. 


From  the 
owner  of  one 
came  the 
Bgertona. 


&  after  this  it  scattered  was 

amongst  the  heyres  full  many  a  day ; 
till  att  the  lenght  it  came  to  passe, 

SO  the  gratest  port  therof  doth  stay 

with  Sir  John  Savage,  to  whose  name 

by  marriage  &  descent  it  came 

from  Bostockes  daughter,  maiden  bright, 

S4       whose  &ther  was  a  worthye  Knight. 

Robert  FrrzHUOHE,  the  next  in  place, 

of  Malpns  Barron  was  created,' 
vrhich  he  enioyed  but  litle  space 

88  before  his  dayes  grew  out  of  date, 

leaving  noe  heyres.  he  being  dead, 
the  Earle  created  in  his  stead 
Eginion  ap  '  David,  vnto  whome 

92       succeeded  Raphe,  his  onlye  sonne. 

2  daughters,  but  noe  sonne  at  all, 

that  Raphe  hee  had ;  who,  being  dead, 
the  Heritage  forthwith  did  fall 
96  to  those  that  did  his  daughters  wedde : 

first,  david  Clarke,  he  had  the  one, 
he  was  the  william  Belwards  sonne ; 
the  other,  Robert  Patricke  had ; 
100       they  twixt  them  selues  paretition  made. 

from  Phillip,  who  was  younger  sonne 

to  David  Clarke  assuredlye, 
the  ancient  house  of  Egerion 

104  doth  truly  draw  their  Pedigree, 

long  after  this,  full  many  yeeres, 
hy  marriage  made  amongst  their  heyres, 
the  greatest  part  of  all  the  same 

108       to  Sutton  the  Lord  Dudley  came, 


Mall 


r 


*  create.— P. 


»  Eynion  sp. — ^P. 
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from  whom,  by  porcliase  after  made, 
that  p&rfc  S*B  WUliau  Bruibtons  *  is, 

to  whom  by  Marryage  alsoe  had 
lis  mih  Egertons  daughter,  as  I  gesse, 

another  part  of  all  that  fee 

descended  to  him  Idneallye ; 

soe  he  7  ports  of  8  possest, 
116       Sir  Bandle  Bmirton  had  the  rest. 


DmLham 
6. 


ISO 


1S4 


Ypon  Hughe  Massey  he  did  bestow 
the  Dnnham  Massey  barronrye, 
to  whom  there  did  succeed  in  row 

8  heyres  of  his  successiuelye ; 
from  thence-forthe  mongst  the  femall  heyres 
it  scattered  was  for  many  yeeres, 
yet  most  part  after  ages  past 
to  Boothe  of  I>u[n]ham  came  at  last. 


6.  Hni^ 


Kinder- 
toii7: 


iss 


I3S 


Stomiort 


r 


136 


140 


The  next  was  Gylbert  Venables, 
the  baron  made  of  Kinderton, 
from  whome  the  same  to  these  our  dayes 

in  downe-right  Line  did  stiU  hold  on 
To  Peeter,  who  now  holds  the  same,      [page  107.] 
eniouing  title.  Lands  &  name, 
few  howses  shall  you  find  beside, 
that  in  one  name  soe  long  abide. 

Nicholas  of  Stopport  was  the  Last 

to  whome  that  title  he  did^giue; 
but  after  many  ages  past, 

in  wAich  his  heyres  did  Barons  line, 
Warreyn  of  Poynton  gott  the  same 
by  Marryage  :  which  warreyn  came 
of  Earle  Warreyn  of  Surrey,  soothe, 
as  Camden  doth  affirme  for  truth. 


7.  Gilbert 

Venables, 

whose 

barony 

Peter  now 

bolds. 


8.  NIdKdM. 


*  BreretOD0. — ^Robeon. 
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EarlLnpos 
in  1098  A.D. 
bnUt 

Westchester 
Honaatery. 


these  Barons  all  were  conncellors 
vnto  the  Earle  in  his  affaires, 

&  some  were  hoasehold  officers, 
144  &  left  their  places  to  their  heyres. 

the  yeere  1093 

he  built  westchaater  monasterrye, 

<fe  45  ^  yeeres  compleate 
148        he  did  enioye  that  famous  seate. 


[The  Second  Part.] 


Laposli 
saooeeded  by 
his  son, 


2Part^ 


166 


Richard  his  sonne,  but  7  yeers  old, 

succeeded  in  his  fathers  place; 
he  did  this  famous  erldome  hold 
162   for  19  yeeres  &  3  monthes  space, 
&  sayling  then  from  Normandye — 
ffirst  Henerys  sonnes  to  accompanye — 
Neer  Barffleete  being  run  on  ground, 
them  selues  &  all  there  traine  were  drown[d]. 


Bidiard 


»^  Earle 
of  C3iei- 
ter 


who  is 
Buoceeded  by 
his  ooQsin, 


and  he  by 
his  son. 


Then  Randulphe  Guruon,^  next  earle  was  he  ' ; 


he  was  Hugh  Lupus  sisters  sonne, 
who  but  8  yeeres  in[i]oyed  that  place 

160  ere  his  Hues  glasse  were  fiuUy  num. 

Bandulph  Meshieeffes,*  demons  heyre, 
was  next  that  did  enioye  that  Cha3rre. 
This  Randle  both  in  peace  &  warr 

164        past  all  the  english  nobles  ffarr ; 


Bandle 
ft:  Serle 


Bandle: 
4  Earle 


*  read  '  five  and  forty.* — F. 

'  This  is  Gemon  in  Ormerod's  Cheshire. 
There  is  an  oval  line  ronnd  the  n  in  the 
MS.— F. 

■  ^,  delend. — P. 

*  Spelt  Mescheues,  1.  238 ;  it  should 
be  Meschines.  —  Robson.  The  d  of 
Gordon  following  has  been  altered  to  n  in 
the  MS. — F.  Tne  ballad  here  is  wrong : 
the  third  earl  was  Randulph  lo  Mesehm 


(spelt  in  various  ways:  Low  Latin 
Ateachinus  ^juvonia)  de  Briquesait,  yeiy 
frequently  called  de  Mrschines.  His 
son  and  heir  was  Randolph  de  Gemona. 
The  lines  ought  to  be : 

Then  Randulph  Meschin,  next  earl  was 

he ; 
Randulph  de  Gemons,  Meschines  heir, 
was  next,  &c. — Robson. 
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ill  his  time  Steven  ruled  this  land, 

to  *  Maude  the  Bmpresse,  dew  of  right, 

first  Heneiys  heyre :  him  to  withstand, 
168  shee  labored  all  the  freinds  shce  might. 

the  Earle,  to  avoyd  *  him,  raysed  his  power, 

woone  many  a  citye,  towne,  &  tower ; 

&  of  all  those  he  did  obtaine, 
172        he  had  the  honor,  shee  the  gainc. 

The  Km^,  to  Lincolne,  seeige  had  layd, 
&  layne  before  it  many  dayes ; 

the  Earle  came  downe  the  towne  to  ayde, 
176  with  all  his  power  the  seeige  to  rayse. 

Some  thought  the  K:ing  durst  not  abide 

With  him  the  battell  to  haue  trydc  ; 

but  though  his  coming  he  did  know, 
180       yet  from  the  seeige  he  wold  not  goe. 

Vpon  the  plaine  before  the  towne, 

the  '  battell  loyned  couragiouslye ; 
there  many  a  Knight  was  beaten  downe 

184  ere  either  gott  the  victorye ; 

att  lenghth  the  Earle  did  win  the  day, 
the  K«7i^s  power  broke  &  run  awaye, 
the  Blinge  in  Chace  himselfe  [was]  tane,^ 

188        &  most  part  of  all  his  soHders  ^  slaine. 

to  the  Empresse  Maude  att  Glocester 
he  did  deliuer  vp  the  Kinge, 

who  kept  him  as  a  prisoner 
192  from  Midsumer  vnto  the  springe  ; 

then  for  the  erle  of  Gloster 

who  taken  was  att  Winchester, 

her  bastard  brother  to  sett  free, 
196        she  gaue  the  King  his  lybertye. 


*  1. 1.  this  land  due  of  right  to  Maude. 
— Bobson. 

'  to  avoyd,  i.  e.  to  oust  him,  to  make 
him  void,  vacate  the  Throne. — P. 


who  in 

Maude'a 

cauM) 

ogalnKt 

Stephen 


helps  to 
raise  tho 
siege  of 
Lincoln, 


wins  tho 
battle  there, 


and  delivers 
up  Stephen 
to  Mande. 


R 


*  They —P. 

*  was  tane. — P. 

*  Spelt  thus  afterwards,  1.  314,  &c. 
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Handle  al&o 
defeats  an 
invasion  of 
Wdahmen, 


and  helps 
to  found 
Combcrmere 
Abbey 


&  after  manje  a  bloodye  feeld 

where  counties  numbers  had  beene  slaine, 

the  'King  did  to  condic^ons  ^  jceld, 
200  soe  during  life  himselfe  might  rayne, 

The  Empresse  soone  at  his  decease  [page  io8.j 

shold  haue  the  crowne  to  her  in  peace, 

&  eaery  one  that  tooke  his  ^  part 
204        he  pardoned  freelye  from  his  hart. 

the  we[l]chmen  '  did  incursions  make 
on  Bandulphes  countye  Palatine, 

whilest  he  such  endles  paines  did  take 
208  in  peace  those  princes  to  coniojne. 

but  heering  itt,  such  speed  he  made 

With  thai  small  power  then  he  hadd, 

whilest  neere  Nantwiche  they  sought  their  prey, 
212       he  slew  all  those  went  not  awaye. 

the  first  yeere  of  his  dignitye, 

an  abbey  there  he  helpet  *  to  founde, — 

whero-to  Hugh  Malbancke  devoutlye 
216  gaue  all  the  site  <fe  other  groundc, — 

called  the  Abbey  of  Cnmbermcare, 

indowed  with  Iduings  good  &  fayre, 

wherto  2  Lorcfe^tpps  of  great  worth 
220       the  sayd  Hugh  Malbancke  did  tread  ^  forth, 

his  wiffe  &  children  being  there, 
barfooted  ®  &  bareheaded  wtth-all 

did  walke  about  &om  Mere  to  Mere. 
224  these  Lore^s/itpps  '  wilkslye '  men  doe  call, 

&  '  dodcott '  eke,  the  w^tch  doe  lye 

&  loyne  together  certainlye ; 

of  ancient  rent,  as  I  doe  heare, 
228       noe  lesse  then  80^  a  yeere. 


*  oonditions. — P. 

*  her,  qu. — P. 

»  Welchmcn.— P. 


*  helpd,— P. 

*  ?  add.— F. 

*  barefoot. — ^P. 
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begining  thus,  as  wee  may  see, 
abbeys  to  build  with  godlye  feare, 

the  last  yeere  Poolton  fownded  hee. 
232  be  gouemed  25  ^  yeere, 

then  died,  as  enery  other  mast ; 

''  but  though  thy  body  tnme  to  dust^ 

religious,  vaUiant^  lust^  &  wise 
236       great  Earle !  thy  honor  neuer^  dyes  ! 


>} 


and  Poolton. 


lUndle  dies ; 


bnthlB 
honour 
never  dies  I 


Hugh 


Ioek2: 
5  Erie. 

240 


244 


When  great  Mescheues  was  deceased, 

his  Sonne  Hugh  Keuelocke  did  enioyo 
his  honour,  &  the  same  encreased 

by  valor  &  by  industrye. 
he  with  his  power  did  wales  inuadc, — 
for  inrodes  vrhich  themselues  had  made 
ypon  his  lands, — &  conquered  all 
Broome  feild,  &  greatest  paH  of  yalle.^ 


Bandle  is 
mooeedod 
by  hifl  8on, 
who  invadin' 
Wales. 


beloued  both  of  "King  &  peeres, 
&  greatlye  feared  of  his  foes, 
he  gouemed  29  ^  yeeres, 
248  &  then  the  way  of  all  flesh  goes, 

&  left  to  goueme  in  his  place 
the  cheefest  man  of  all  that  race. 
His  Sonne,  called  Bandle  Blondyilc, 
the  parragon  ^  of  all  that  lie, 

bold,  bewti^l,  religious,  wise, 
profoundly e  learned,  liberal!, 
in  all  things  dealing  with  advice, 
256  of  haughty e  mind,  yet  milde  with  all, 


Bandle 

**^    262 

Earle: 


Hnghifl 
sncoeeded  by 
his  son, 
Randle,  tbo 
Paragon  of 
Bngland, 


'  read  *  five  and  twenty.*— F. 

*  ncTer. — Roboon. 

*  yaU,  in  Robson. — F. 

*  read  *  nine  and  twenty.* — F. 

*  Paragon  :  m.     A  paragon,  or  pcere- 
Icsse  one ;  the  perfection,  or  flower  of; 


the  most  complete,  most  absolute,  most 
excellent  peece,  in  any  kind  whatsoever  ;^ 
hence  also,   a  Pattemo  or  Touchstone 
whereby  the  goodnesso  of  things  is  tryed. 
Cotgrave. — ^F. 
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who  marricB 
Oooffrey*fl 
(Henry  II  .'s 
son)  widow, 


260 


this  younge  Erie :  which  soo  did  mouc 
the  2^.  Henery  him  to  lone, 
that,  his  Sonne  Jefferey  being  dead, 
he  did  to  him  his  widow  wedd  ; 


and  gets 
new 

earldoms 
and  lands 
with  her. 


of  Britaine  &  of  Richmond  shee 

in  her  owne  wright  a  Countesse  was, 
vrhich  added  to  his  dignitye 

264  of  mighiye  Earledomes  made  in  *  a  sco.^ 

of  Chester,  lincolne,  Hnntinton, 
his  father  Earle  was ;  but  the  sonnc, 
flBint,  Denbye,  &  the  Powesse  lands  * 

268      'besides,  had  gott  with-in  his  hands ; 


5  earldomes  &  3  barronryes 

he  now  enioyes,  with  Mannottrs  fayrc, 

6  many  wealthy  royaltyes 

272  in  Nottingham  &  in  Stafordshire ; 

But  his  great  honors  altered  not 
his  mind  nor  maimers  nener  a  lot, 
for  full  of  Princlye  ^  curtesie 

276       enen  to  the  last  continued  heo. 


[page  109.] 


Earl  Handle 
takes  part  in 
the  third 
crusade. 


when  2   Henery  was  deceaset,* 

&  CuerdeLyon  wore  the  crowne, 
his  fame  in  forraine  land  increasc[t ;  *] 

280  for  tJiat  great  King  of  high  renowne, 

the  french  KtJig,  &  the  Emperour, 
&  AusTRiCH  Duke,  a  man  of  power, 
did  loyne  together  to  redeeme 

284        the  Citye  of  lerusalcm  ; 


*  ?  add  many. — ^F. 

•  ?/«j. — Robson.    of  Earldoms  made 
a  mighty  mass. — Cole's  MS. 

'  Flint,    Denbigh,  Branfeild,  Powis- 


land.— Cole's  MS. 

•  MS.  prinelelyo. — F.    princelye. — ^P. 

•  decease. — P. 

•  increast. — P. 
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for  that  great  Sonldan,  Saladinc, 
in  open  feild  not  long  before 

tooke  prisoners  Gny  of  Lnsignon 
288  &  many  valliant  christians  more ; 

after  which  feild  the  Sarazen 

gott  loppa  &  lemsalem, 

Tyre,  Sidon,  Aeon  &  Trypolis, 
292        &  many  cityes  more  then  these. 

the[n]  ^  before  Messene  in  Cicilee 

the  Christen  princes  poynt  to  meetc 
with  all  their  warlicke  companye, 

296  A  their  together  loyne  their  flecte. 

bat  man  doth  purpose,  god  dispose, 
for  att  the  sea  snch  tempests  rose, 
the  Emperonr  Lands  on  Syryan  shore, 

300       the  french  King  att  Tyrrana  Bore, 

Kinj  BAchard  Cuerdelyon  lands 
vpon  the  fiTiitfiill  Cypresse  He, 

&  there  he  Marshalld  all  his  bands, — 
304  the  vantguard  Handle  Blondvilc, 

himselfe  the  battell  as  their  head, 

the  reregnard  the  Erie  of  Pembrook  Lcdd  ;- 

he  heard  how  by  a  Sarazen 
308        thai  land  had  nener  conqnered  beene. 


which  was 
caiued  by 
SaliMUn's 
grcHt 
suocGeses. 


Handle  oom- 
monds  tho 
vangnard  of 
Richard'o 
army  In 
Cyprns. 


The  turkish  King  on  the  other  side, 
thinking  his  power  made  wcakc  by  sea, 

the  battell  boldlye  did  abyde ; 
312  but  the  English  King  did  win  the  day, 

the  Turkish  Kiiig  was  slaine  in  feild ; 

his  soliders  that  escapet  did  yeeld, 

&  to  King  Bicharc?  the  ^  did  restore 
316        all  the  holds  they  had  gott  before. 


The  Tnrks 
aro  beaten 
there 


*  tho  or  thon. — ^P. 


2  thoy  (delend).— P. 
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The 

cmmdcrB 
roach 
Falestiiie. 


he  garrisons  in  all  did  place, 

A  then  forthwith  mand  out  his  ficcte ; 

att  lenght  came  where  ,the  french  King  was, 
320  whose  hart  reioced  when  the  ^  meete ; 

and  being  mett,  the  ^  sayled  amaine, 

the  holy  Land  for  to  attaine^ 

And  after  landed  in  short  time  ' 
324       vpon  the  cost  of  Palestine.' 


Randleis 
the  first  to 
mount  the 
walls  of 


3Faxt<< 


332 


[The  Third  Part.] 

to  Aeon  walls  th6  *  seege  d!il  lay, 
&  compassed  it  by  sea  A  land ; 
&  after  battery  many  a  day, 
328       to  assanlte,  eche  one  prepared  his  bande. 
the  Erie  of  Chester  first  of  all 
by  force  did  mount  the  Citye  wall. 
And  there  in  signe  of  victorye 
pight  Bichards  coulors  vpon  hee. 


The  French 

kinggooe 

home. 

The  English 

wan  on, 


th£  sett  the  Christian  prisoners  free ; 
the  Sarazens  went  all  to  wracke 

sane  such  as  wold  baptized  bee ; 
336  the  Citye  all  was  pnt  to  sacke ; 

which  done,  the  firench  King  home  retomed ; 

&  valliant  Bichard  still  soiuomed ; 

&  after,  he  &  saladine 
340       in  battell  did  together  loyne. 


and  wins  a 

great 

victory. 


844 


King  Bichare^  gott  the  victorye ; 

for  after  countlese  numbers  slaine, 
great  Saladine  away  did  flee, 

&  being  sane,^  sent  backe  againe 


>  they.— P. 
«  tbey.  —P. 
*  These  two  lines  are  marked  in  the 


MS.  as  belonging  to  Part  HL—F, 

*  they.— P. 

*  safe. 
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us 


a  messenger  to  offer  peace, 

that  for  3  yeeres  all  warrs  might  cease  ; 

whicli  offer  Bachard  did  accept ;  [page  no.i 

th^  ^  prisoners  changed,  &  couenants  kept. 


how  Bichard  in  retnme,  hj  frande 

was  by  the  Archdnke  pnsoner  tane, 
how  long  he  there  did  make  abode, 

352  how  he  was  ransomed  home  againe, 

how  afterwards  he  did  advance 
his  standards  gainst  the  King  of  france, 
what  forts  and  ciiyes  he  did  gaine, 

356       A  how  hy  chance  he  there  was  slaine. 


Then 
retnming 
home,  Ib 
kept  a 
priaoiier 
fay  the 

Aicbduke ;  is 
set  free,  and 
makes  war 
on  France. 


&  how  in  all  hifl  bloodje  warr 
Earle  Bandle  presence  neuer  fayld, 

how  when  his  foes  had  passed  farr 
360  in  connt,  his  courage  nener  failde, 

I  ouer-passe :  to  show  I  come 

in  Kdng  lohns  ndgne  what  deeds  were  done 

hj  this  great  Erie,  what  ayd  he  gaue, 
364       the  crowne  and  Kingdome  both  to  sane. 


Bandle  never 
falls  him. 


the  sea  of  Ganteburye  voyd, 
the  Menkes  by  their  anthorytie 

which  many  yeeres  they  had  enioyed, 
368  chose  Steven  Langton  to  that  sea,' 

but  him  the  K.i7ig  wold  not  admitt ; 

wherfore  the  Bishoppe  did  him  gett 

vnto  the  Pope,  &  such  meanes  made 
372        that  conformation  ^  there  he  had ; 

bat  that  the  Kmg  did  more  incense, 
as  breach  of  his  preroggatine, 


When  in 
King  John's 
PBign, 
Stephen 
Langton 
appodfl 
from  the 
King  to  the 
Pope, 


the  King 
banishes 
him. 


•  they.— P. 


*  see. — ^Bobson. 


•  oonflrmation. — P. 
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wherfor  the  Monkes  he  banished  hence, 
376  &  did  warning  to  Langton  gine 

'  on  paine  of  death  for  to  refraine, 
&  neuer  come  in  this  land  againe.* 
w^ich  heard,  he  straight  returned  home 
380       fo[r]  excommunication 


The  Pope,  at 

Stephen's 

ingtanoe, 

oxoom- 

municates 

the  King 

and  the 

country, 

and 

pennades 

France  to 

inyadehim 

and  it. 


against  the  ILing  &  all  the  Land ; 

wherto  the  pope  did  giue  consent, 
for  such  as  did  the  church  mth-siand, 

384  they  were  accurst  incontinent. 

the  Neibouring  K.vngu  he  did  perswade 
King  lohns  dominions  to  Inuade, 
&  cut  1  the  subiects  of  his  realme 

388       from  duty  &  obedyence  cleane, 


The  King  iB 
forced  to 
give  in. 


392 


396 


&  by  this  means  such  warr  to  rise 

against  the  King  both  here  &  hence, 
by  out  &  inward  enemyes, 

that  to  procure  the  popes  dispence,* 
to  his  legatt  he  surrender  made 
of  crowne  &  all  the  power  he  had, 
&  then  did  backe  receiue  his  crowne, 
&  ^  tribute  to  the  church  of  Rome. 


So  doing 
scandalizes 
his  peers, 
who  nsk  the 
French  King 
for  his  son 
tordgn 
over  them. 


but  this  did  soe  his  peeres  offend 
as  scandall  was^  to  the  estate, 

&  they  forthwith  to  france  did  send 
400  to  the  french  King,  for  to  intreate 

thai  he  vnto  them  *  presentlye 

wold  send  his  sonne,  their  King  to  bee  ; 

&  ^  hostages  ^  he  was  content, 
404       A  w?th  a  power  his  sonne  he  sent. 


»  quitts.— Cole's  MS. 

*  i.e.  dispeDsation. — P. 
»  on.— Cole's  MS. 

*  as  scandalous. — Cole's  MS. 


«  MS.  then. 

•  on.— Cole's  MS. 

'  with  Hostages,  qn. — ^P. 
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Noe  sooner  was  he  come  of  ^  shore, 

but  the  english  barrons  loynd  with  him ; 

Winchester  first,  &  winsor  then  * 
408  he  gott,  &  did  the  seege  begin 

about  DoDBB :  but  with  inward  greefe 

or  sorfett,  lohn  departs  this  life, 

&  left  a  Sonne  but  9  yeers  old, 
412        the  w^ich  of  right  succeed  him  shold. 


The  Dauphin 
advanoes 
into  the 
oonntry. 


King  John 
diee. 


SOD, 


the  in&nts  low  '  distressed  state, —  Handle 

Being  voyd  of  meanes  himselfe  to  ajde, — [pag©  m.j  JSutMui 

Erie  Bondle  did  comiserate, 
416  &  likwise  yalliant  Pembrooke  prayd 

to  ioyne  with  him,  young  Henerye 

to  london  to  accompanye 

from  Newke,  where  his  &ther  dyed, 
420       &  crownd  *  him  spite  of  french  mens  prydc ; 


w^tch  they  accordinglye  performed, 

A  there  with  dew  solemniiye 
the  infant  with  the  crowne  adorned, 

424  &  swore  his  subiects  to  be  true  *; 

&  then  the  next  insuing  day 
th6  towards  Lincolne  marcht  away, 
&  by  assault  the  Citye  woone, 

428        where  many  french  to  death  were  done. 


crowns  him 
at  Newark, 
beatatho 
French  at 
Lincoln. 


432 


But  when  firench  Lewis  once  did  heare 
what  numbers  of  his  men  were  slaine, 

&  of  what  force  the  2  earles  was,® 
without  delay  himselfe  was  &ine, — 

money  being  payd  for  his  expence, — 

noe  claime  to  make,  but  part  from  hence. 


The  Dauphin 
is  fain  to 
g^  ont  ut 
the  oonntry. 


»  on.— P. 

*  and  then  Windsor. — ^P. 

■  loan.— Cole*B  MS. 


*  crowne.  —  P. 
drown. — F. 

•  true  to  be. — P. 


Like    draumd   for 
•  were. — ^P. 
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436 


&  all  such  places  to  restore 
wherof  he  conquest  made  before. 


EarlBandle 
prepareBfor 
another 
cnusMdO) 


thus  hauing  placed  in  peace  &  rest 
young  Heneiy  in  his  fathers  throne, 

bj  all  good  subiects  hylie  blest, 
440  [the]  Erie  returned  backe  home,^ 

&  valliant  Pembrooke  '  to  '  abyde, 

the  infant  King  to  role  &  gnide. 

Erie  Bandle  did  entend  againe 
444       a  ioumey  to  lerusalem, 


with  tho 

Barlof 

Winchester, 


&  hauing  gathered  such  a  power 
as  fitting  was  for  his  intent, 

With  Quinsay,  Erie  of  Winchester, 
448  who  loyned  with  him,  to  sea  he  went ; 

A  by  the  way  he  vnderstoode 

how  christian  bands  by  Nilus  flood 

beseeged  the  citye  damyatte, 
452       &  long  with  losse  had  lyen  theratt. 


a»dstB  In  the 

fliogcof 

Damletta, 


wherfore  he  thither  bent  his  course, 
&  came  in  time  to  giue  them  ayde, 

for  rayse  their  seege  th^  must  of  force 
456  through  extreame  want,  but  he  them  stayd, 

&  wtth  the  great  applause  of  all 

he  chosen  was  hord  General] ; 

nor  gaue  ih&  him  that  name  in  vaine, 
460       for  they  by  his  meanes  the  citye  gaine.^ 


exchanges 
the  captured 
dtytor 
Jerusalem, 


inestimable  '  was  the  store 
of  gold  &  welthy  Merchandize 


>  The  Erie,  he  back  returned  home. 
-P. 

«  MS.  Penbrooke.— F. 
•  ?  did.— F. 


*  JdS.giBjnde,untkt]kedero8sed through. 
—F. 

*  cf.  Fr.  estimable^  estoemable,  tiIv- 
able,  priseable :  Cotgnye. — F. 
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464 


468 


472 


476 


480 


484 


488 


that  there  they  gott :  but  he  did  more 

esteeme  gods  [glory]  then  '  the  prize, 
the  89giptian  Sonldan  Saladine 
did  offer  him  lerasalem 
&  all  those  holds  he  gott  of  Late 
in  Iniy,  backe  pro  ^  Damiatte, 

which  he  accepted  in  the  name 

of  lohn,  who  was  then  Inryes  Kdng. 
him  leaving  to  receive  the  same, 

he  into  England  backe  did  bring, 
Without  great  lose,  his  famons  bands 
renowned  and  feared  in  heathen  Xiands, 
&  soe  enriched,  there  was  not  one 
bnt  had  enough  to  line  vpon. 

&  instantlye  on  his  retnme 
resoluing  now  to  line  in  peace, 

the  great  strong  castle  of  Beeston 
he  built,  with  the  abbey  of  Delacreese,' 

&  Chortley  castle  : — in  2  yeeres 

those  2  great  castles  fisished  were  ; 

in  1220? 

they  both  were  finished  perfectlye ; — 


return*  to 
England, 


bnllds 
Beeston  and 
Chortley 
castleS| 


A.D.  1320 ; 


492 


and  after  lined  for  12  yeeres  space,  w2umrfoid 

Loden  with  honour,  welth,  &  yeeres,  [piwe  112.]  ^•'>'  i^sa, 

both  hielie  in  his  princes  grace,^ 
&  r[e]uerenced  of  all  the  peeres, 

&y  equall  with  all  those  aboue, 

most  deeplye  in  the  comTnons  lone ; 

But  at  the  last,  att  wallingford, 

his  Erldomes  Lost  their  honored  hord. 


'  God's  gloiy  than, — ^P.  God's  house 
estoeme. — Cole's  MS. 

•  pro,  i.e.  for. — P. 

'  Deolacres,  or  Dieulacres ;  spelt  both 
ways  in  Dngdale's  Monatticon,  toI.  1, 

VOL.  I. 


S..  890,  where  there  are  many  curious 
etails  about  the  foundation  of  uie  abbey. 
— RobsoD. 

*  There  is  a  tag  at  the  end  of  «  as  if 
for  s. — F. 
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baying  held 
hlBearlship 
for  half  a 
oentnry. 


He  leares 
four  Blsterti. 


for  50  yeeres  in  4  Kings  rajne, 

Some-times  in  peace,  somtimeB  in  strifib, 
his  Earldomes  in  his  hands  remaines ; 

496  then  I-shnle-se  ^  he  left  his  hfe. 

he  had  4  sisters,  vnto  whom 
his  Land  sacoessinelje  shold  come : 
all  in  his  life  time  marryed  were ; 

500       the  Eldest  of  whom  lohn  Scott  did  heare 


Handle  is 
Buooeedod  by 
hlfl  nephew. 


at  whose 
death  the 
King  seizes 
his  earldom, 


bj  Dauid  of  the  royall  line 

of  Scottish  Kwgs,  one  of  whose  heyrcs 

[enioyed  the  ^]  Scottish  crowne  in  time, 
504  as  by  the  Cronickle  appeares. 

Erie  Arrondell  the  2f  had ; 

&  darby  of  the  85  choice  made ; 

&  Quinsey,  the  erle  of  Winchester, 
508        had  to  his  wife  the  yonngest  of  4. 

in  Chester  Abbey  was  interrd 

Erie  Bandies  body :  to  whose  place 
lohn  Scott,  his  nephew,  was  preferred, 

512  who  likwise  Erie  of  Anguish'  was. 

he  after  5  yeeres,  I-shules  * 
att  damall  dyed :  the  king  did  ceaze 
his  erldomes  all  into  his  hands, 

516        gining  his  sisters  other  lands ; 

for  he  4  sisters  left  aline, 
&  Allen,  hord  of  GraUoway, 

the  eldest  of  them  had  to  wifPe ; 
520  She  Demgill  bore,  that  Lady  gay, 

who  by  lohn  BaJyoU  forth  did  bring 

lohn  Balyoll,  who  was  Scottish  King. 

the  next  was  mached  to  Robert  Bmise, 
524       a  Scottish  Lord  of  ancient  honse. 


lohn  Sc- 
ott: 7* 
Erie. 


'  issueless. — Cole's  MS. 
'  enjojetl  the. — Cole's  MS. 


«  Angus.— Cole's  MS. 
*  issueless. — Cole'i^  MS. 
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the  3  noe  Isliue  had ;  the  4^ 

k  last  did  Henery  Hastmgs  wedd, 

&  to  him  Isene  store  brought  forth, 
528  of  whom  are  fiunons  houses  bredd. 

'Kmg  Henery,  after  16  yeeres,  JJientiy 

vnto  prince  Edward  &  his  heyres,  SnPriS<» 

Ktn^s  of  this  lande,  did  it  convay 
532        by  patent ;  soe  yntill  this  day 

all  princes  ^  of  this  Laiid  did  hold 
the  same  with  as  great  royaltye 

as  Lnpns  had  the  same  of  old, 
536  &  his  sncceeding  p'ogenie. 

soe  Chester  ener  hath  had  since 

an  Erie  when  England  had  a  Prince ; 

h  when  as  princes  there  had  beene  none, 
540       the  profitts  to  the  crowne  hane  gone. 

fins. 

'  MS.  princer. — ^F. 
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(SavU  of  Q2aes(tmorIan)]ie.' 

[This  is  a  sequel  to  ihe  Rising  in  the  North.    Page  255  [of  MS.].  —P.] 

[m  TWO  PARTS. — ^P.] 

The  only  copy  known  of  this  ballad  is  that  here  printed  for  the 
first  time. 

Two  other  ballads  dealing  with  the  subject  of  it — the  North- 
ern Eebellion — are  well  known.  They  are  "  The  Bising  in  the 
North,"  and  "Northumberland  betrayed  by  Douglas,"  both 
preserved  in  the  Folio,  and  printed  from  it  by  Percy  with  more 
or  less  corruption.  Wordsworth's  **  White  Doe  of  Rylstone  "  is 
the  greatest  poem  that  deals  with  it. 

This  rebellion  was  one  of  many  signs  given  by  the  North  of 
its  attachment  to  the  old  faith.  Signs  of  that  adherence  had 
been  shown  more  than  once  in  Henry  VIII.'s  reign.  The 
re-establishment  of  the  Reformation  shortly  after  Elizabeth's 
accession  excited  much  dissatisfeu^tion.  The  old  order  of  things 
seemed  passing  away  irrevocably.  Some  nine  years  afterwards 
the  arrival  in  England  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  gave  discontent 
a  definite  aim  and  purpose.  Tliis  was  to  secure  her  succession 
to  the  throne,  and  with  it  the  permanent  restoration  of  Roman- 
ism. The  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  died  in  1567.  In 
1569  a  scheme  was  formed  for  effecting  a  marriage  between  that 
nobleman,  the  great  champion  of  Romanism,  and  the  exiled 
Romanist  Queen.  It  meditated  no  immediate  treason  against 
Queen  Elizabeth,  at  least  so  far  as  the  Duke  himself  under- 
stood   it.     But    it  seems    to  have   been   concealed  from   her 

•  Charles  NeviUe.— P. 
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with  a  stispicious  studiousness,  while  both  the  French  and  the 
Spanish  courts  were  informed  of  it  and  warmly  encouraged  it 
However,  with  such  dexterous  ministers  at  her  service  as  Cecil 
and  Walsingham,  and  such  e£fective  means  for  penetrating  the 
secrets  of  any  policy  as  the  ideas  of  that  time  allowed  and  those 
ministers  frequently  employed,  the  Queen  was  soon  aware  of  it. 
Norfolk,  who  when  the  Queen  alluded  to  it  essayed  to  pacify 
her  by  a  sneer  glancing  at  the  fate  of  Mary's  last  husband,  was 
presently  committed  to  the  Tower.  Thomas  Percy,  Earl  of 
Northumberland  (whose  father  had  taken  part  in  the  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace,  and  paid  the  penalty),  and  Charles  Nevil,  Earl  of  West- 
moreland —the  Blandamour  and  Paridal  of  ^*  The  Fairy  Queen  " — 
who  also  were  concerned  in  the  plot,  were  summoned  to  make 
their  appearance  in  London.  They  returned  excuses.  A  second 
summons  came.  Northumberland  wavered.  He  was  deceived  into 
believing  that  the  time  for  wavering  was  past.  Westmoreland  and 
he  arose  in  arms.  They  muster  their  troops  at  Brancepeth,  and 
declare  their  object  to  be  **  to  restore  the  religion  of  their  fore- 
fathers, remove  evil  counsellors  from  the  Queen,  and  cause  justice 
to  be  done  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  other  lords  then  in 
prison  or  disgrace.  They  seize  Durham,  burn  the  Bible  and  cele- 
brate mass  once  more  in  the  cathedral  there;  then  march  south- 
wardsby  Darlington  and  Bichmond  and  Bipon  and  Boroughbridge, 
reinstating  the  old  religious  rites  as  they  go,  to  Bramham  Moor 
(the  Bramaball  more  of  v.  8  of  our  ballad).  There  their  ill-starred 
expedition  halts.  On  that  moor,  fatal  to  another  Percy  (the 
Northumberland  of  Shakespeare's  **  Henry  IV.")  some  century 
and  a  half  before,  hearing  that  Sussex  is  advancing  against  them 
and  Warwick  levying  troops  and  Mary  of  Scotland  transferred 
from  Tutbury  to  Coventry,  a  strongly  fortified  town  and  distant, 
and  in  the  midst  of  an  unfriendly  population,  they  resolve  to 
retreat.  Accordingly  they  retrace  their  steps  to  Barnard  Castle, 
which,  after  a  brave  resistance  by  Sir  George  Bowes,  they  at  last 
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take.     During  the  siege  they  secure  Hartlepool,  in  order  that 
they  may  have  a  harbour  in  which  to  receive  the  Spanish 
succours  they  look  for.      Sussex  advancing  in  pursuit^  they 
retire  to  Naworth   Castle^  and  on   his  nearer  approach  they 
disperse.    Plectuntur  AchivL     Sixty-six  rebels  are  executed  at 
Durham^  many  others  at  York  and  London.    Meanwhile  the 
leaders  fled  for  refuge  to  the  Scotch  marches,  first  into  Liddes- 
dale  [^^  Therles,  rebells,  and  their  principall  confederates,"  writes 
Sir  Ealph  Sadler  to  the  Secretary  Cecil,  **do  lurk  and   hide 
themselfs  in  the  woodds  and  deserts  of  Lyddesdale ;  but  if  they 
tarry  on  the  borders,  there  is  good  hope  to  have  some  of  them 
ere  it  be  long.     Tberles  have  changed  their  names  and  apparell, 
and  ryde  like  the  outlawes   of  Lyddesdale,  and  we  have  to 
presume  and  suspect  grately  that  they  shall  receyve  some  helpe 
and  comfort  of  the  lord  Hume,  and  of  the  Carres  in  Tividale"], 
and  then,  when  the  Elliots  (who  had  ''given  pledges  to  the 
regent  of  Scotland" — see  "  Cabala,"  p.  160,  ^'Advertisements  from 
Hexham,"  December  22,  1569)  raise  their  forces  against  them, 
into  the  Bateable.     The  Earls  parted  company.    Northumber- 
land entrusted  himself  to  an  Armstrong,  Hector  of  Harlaw,  who 
made  his   name  a  proverb   of  infamy  by  betraying   him   to 
Murray,  whose  successor  Morton  drew  on  himself  the  curses 
of  his  country  by  delivering  him  up  to  England.     Of  his  fate 
something  more  may  be  said  in  the  Introduction  to  the  ballad 
which  bewails  it.     Westmoreland's  movements  seem  to  be  in 
our  ballad  confounded  with  those  of  Northumberland.  Indeed  the 
first  three  stanzas,  with  slight  variations,  are  assigned  to  North- 
umberland in  that  Earl's  ballad ;   and  to   him   they  properly 
belong.  Westmoreland  sought  an  asylum  at  Ferniherst  (near  Jed- 
burgh) with  Sir  Thomas  Ker.    In  that  wild  sanctuary  Constable, 
Cecil's^py,  found  him,  sadly  crestfallen.    "  Then  I  praid  my  lord 
to  consider  that  miserable  estat  that  he  had  lewdly  brought 
himself  to,  and  to  seke  out  the  best  way  howe  to  recover 
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himself  again ; he  looked  at  me  and  tooke  all 

patiently  that  I  spoke^  the  teares  overhauUed  his  cheks  abun- 
dantly* I  could  not  forbeare  weping  to  see  him  sodenly  fall 
to  repentance ;  neither  of  us  could  speak  to  another  of  a  long 
time ;  at  last  he  wyped  his  chekes,  and  praid  me  to  follow  him ; 
he  went  to  his  chamber  in  the  tower  and  commaunded  his  men 
fiirth,  and  lockt  to  the  dore  himself,  and  thus  he  began :  Cosen 
Kobert,  you  are  my  kinsmann  nere  comed  furth  of  my  house, 
and  one  whome  I  derely  love  and  trust.  I  must  confess  I  have 
as  lewdly  overshott  myself  as  any  man  could  do ;  not  the  les, 
I  pray  you  let  me  have  your  counsell  what  way  you  think  were 
liklyest  for  me  to  obtaine  my  pardon  and  favor  of  the  queen's 
majestie.'*  The  counsel  given  by  this  false  kinsman,  happily  for 
the  trusting  Earl,  came  to  nought.  His  companions  in  misfortune 
were  hiding  near  him.  In  the  autumn  of  1570  he  was  seen  by 
another  spy,  setting  sail  from  Aberdeen  to  seek  the  protection  of 
Spain.    (Compare  w,  49-56). 

So  much  for  the  first  passage  in  his  career  described  in  our 
ballad.  As  we  have  said,  the  ballad  seems  to  confuse  him  with 
Northumberland.  With  regard  to  v.  41,  Lord  Hunston,  the 
governor  of  Berwick,  displayed  great  vigour  in  pursuing  the 
fugitives.  The  Captain  Bead  mentioned  in  connection  with 
ibe  Berwick  garrison,  at  one  time  suspected  of  sympathising 
with  the  rebels,  afterwards  greatly  distinguished  himself  on  the 
royal  side  in  the  fight  with  Leonard  Dacre  on  the  banks  of  the 
Chelt.  ^^  Capteine  Beade,"  says  Holinshed,  *^  and  the  other  cap- 
teins  and  soldiers  of  Berwike  bare  themselves  right  valiantlie  and 
shewed  proofe  of  their  skill  and  bardie  manhood  in  this  skir- 
mish." We  may  just  mention  that  the  Scotch  borderers  paid 
a  heavy  penalty  for  the  hospitality  shown  to  the  Earls  and 
their  followers.  Lord  Sussex  overran  the  district  with  fire  and 
sword. 

With  regard  to  the  second  passage  in  Westmoreland's  career 
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here  described — his  fortunes  in  the  Spanish  ,service — the  ac- 
count given  has^  so  far  as  we  know,  no  historical  basis  what- 
ever. The  ascertained  facts  are  that  he  escaped  to  the  Nether- 
lands and  became  a  pensioner  of  Spain.  There  are  ertant 
several  letters  written  by  him  from  Brussels  and  other  places  in 
the  Low  Countries  to  Burleigh,  and  one  to  his  wife*  In  1576 — 
the  year  of  Don  John  of  Austria's  appointment  to  the  Governor- 
generalship  of  the  Netherlands — Dr.  Thomas  Wilson  informs 
Cecil  that  the  English  malcontents  **  swarm  about  Don  John — 
the  lewdee  Erele,  Stewkley  the  romanist,  and  Jenny  that  was  at 
Milan ; "  and  again,  in  the  same  year,  ^'  The  Earl  of  Westmer- 
land,  Stewkly,  and  Jenny  are  come  with  the  other  rabble  of 
rebels  and  fugityves  to  Don  Jon,  and  use  themselves  very 
insolently  agaynst  our  soverain."  The  great  dream  of  Spain 
was  the  invasion  of  England.  One  of  Don  John's  many  dreams 
was  a  marriage  with  the  Scottish  Mary.  So  the  refugee  Earl 
found  some  favour  with  the  Spanish  government.  In  1583  a 
writer — no  doubt  a  hearty  Protestant — "on  the  execution  of 
justice  in  England"  speaks  of  him  in  a  way  to  justify  the 
above  quoted  epithet  of  ^^  lewd."  He  remarks  that  many 
^^  notable  traitors  and  rebels,"  when  driven  into  exile,  have  made 
religion  the  pretext  of  their  sufferings;  yet,  ^'divers  of  them 
before  their  rebellion  lived  so  notoriously,  the  most  part  of  their 
lives,  out  of  all  good  rule  either  for  honest  manners  or  for  any 
sense  in  religion,  as  they  might  have  been  rather  familiar  with 
Catalyn  or  favourers  of  Sardanapalus,  then  acoompted  good 
subjects  under  any  Christian  princes.  As  for  some  examples 
of  the  heads  of  these  rebellions,  out  of  England  fled  Charles 
Nevill,  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  a  person  utterly  wasted  by  loose- 
ness of  life  and  by  God's  punishment,  even  in  the  time  of  his 
rebellion  bereaved  of  his  children  that  should  have  succeeded 
him  in  the  earldome  and  his  bodie  nowe  eaten  with  ulcers  of 
lewde  causes  (as  his  companions  do  saye)  that  no  enemie  he 
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hath  can  wish  him  a  viler  punishment^  a  pitiful  losse  to  the 
realme  of  so  noble  a  house,  never  before  in  any  age  attainted  for 
disloyaltie."  Camden  says^  ^^  within  the  compass  of"  1584 
*' Charles  Nevil,  that  traitorous  rebel  against  his  prince  and 
country,  the  last  Earl  of  Westmoreland  of  this  house,  ended  his 
life  obscurely  in  a  miserable  exile."  But  in  fact  he  died  in 
1601.  (See  Sir  Cuthbert  Sharpe's  '^Memorials  of  the  fiebellion 
of  1569.")  His  wife  Anne  (daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  the 
poet,  and  so  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  mentioned  above), 
**  though  deeply  implicated  in  the  rebellion,  did  not  follow  her 
lord  into  Scotland,  but  repaired  to  Howard  House,  and  after  some 
hesitation  was  received  at  Court."  (Lingard.  See  v.  314  of 
oar  ballad.)     She  died  in  1593. 

In  our  text  the  Earl  is  represented  as  boldly  turning  sailor 
when  he  finds  Scotland  too  hot  for  him,  and,  as  he  cruises, 
meeting  Don  John  of  Austria,  who  patronises  him  on  the  strength 
of  something  he  has  read  in  '^  the  booke  of  Mable " — that  a 
Briton,  Charles  Nevil,  with  a  child's  voice,  should  come  over  the 
sea — and  conducts  him  to  the  Queen  of  Seville,  who  presently 
gives  him  a  captain's  commission,  and,  when  he  slays  in  single 
combat  a  very  formidable  enemy  of  hers,  offers  him  her  hand  in 
marriage,  and,  when  he  declines  that  honour  on  the  satisfactory 
ground  that  he  is  married  already,  bestows  on  him  a  pension  of 
lOOL  per  diem.  Perhaps  this  remarkable  story  was  invented  to 
explain  and  palliate  the  reception  of  a  pension  by  an  English 
Earl  from  a  foreign  court.  The  facta  were  that  he  was  drawing 
a  wretchedly  meagre  pension,  and  drawing  it  from  sheer  desti- 
tution. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  English  refugees  in  the 
Netherlands  were  miserably  pinched  and  starved.  The  ballad 
glorifies  a  paltry  pittance  into  a  splendid  largess,  and  confers  it  not 
to  keep  off  starvation  but  for  illustrious  seryice  done.  Northern 
England,  we  have  said,  was  fondly  attached  to  the  old  religion ; 
it  was  most  fondly  attached  to  its  great  sons,  the  Perdes  and  the 
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Nevils.  It  cherished  therefore,  fondly,  the  memory  of  its  cham- 
pions in  1569.  A  letter  of  the  time  speaks  of  the  '^  olde  good 
will"  of  the  people  "deep  graftyed  in  their  harts  to  their 
nobles  and  gentlemen  of  this  country  which  fled."  This  good- 
will delighted  to  throw  a  glamour  over  the  miserable  fortunes  of 
those  distressed  exiles.  It  could  not  entertain  the  graceless 
reality.  It  zealously  maintained  the  dignity  of  the  author  of  a 
most  futile  rebellion — (How  well  the  Earl  explains  his  home- 
lessness: 

"  When  we  were  att  home  in  England  fayre. 
Our  prince  and  wee  cold  not  agree  ") — 

and  established  him  as  the  mighty  and  successful  supporter  of  a 
foreign  throne.     Says  noble  Nevil  to  the  grateful  Queen : 

"  If  ever  your  grace  doe  stande  in  neede 
Champion  to  your  highnesse  againe  PU  bei" 

*'  Victrix  causa  Deis  placuit^  sed  victa  Catoni."  When  the  ballad 
was  written,  the  fame  of  Lepanto  would  be  still  ringing  throu^- 
out  Europe.  Naturally  then  Don  John,  the  hero  of  that  signal 
victory,  would  be  selected  as  the  Spanish  Admiral  to  meet  and 
greet  the  Earl  on  his  watery  way. 

Barbary  was  at  this  time  a  terrible  name  in  Europe.  The 
Corsairs  of  Tripoli  and  Tunis  '*  scourged  the  seas,"  and  were  said 
to  practise  fearful  cruelties  on  their  Christian  prisoners.  Spain 
had  suffered  severe  blows  from  them,  (as,  for  instance,  at  Crelves 
in  1560).  In  1569  the  Moriscos,  hoping  for  succours  from  these 
dreaded  kinsmen,  revolted.  Don  John  was  appointed  to  suppress 
them.  The  war  lingered  on  for  some  two  years,  and  was  there- 
fore going  on  when  Westmoreland  fled  from  England.  It  is 
possible  that  he  may  have  served  in  it,  and  that  the  rumour  of 
some  exploit — ^some  encounter  with  a  Moorish  chieftain  in  it,  or 
in  connection  with  it — ^may  have  furnished  a  hint  for  the  terrible 
duel  so  fully  portrayed  in  our  ballad. 

The  King  of  Spain  (Philip  II.)  is  ignored  or  foi^gotten,  that 
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the  Qaeen  may  be  in  a  position  to  "  propose "  to  the  Sultan's 
vanquisher.  This  incident  of  the  proposal  may,  perhaps,  have 
been  borrowed  from  "  The  Spanish  Lady's  Love."  There,  simi- 
larly, the  gentleman  replies : 

"  I  in  England  have  alreadj 
A  sweet  woman  to  mj  wife : 
I  will  not  falsifie  my  tow  for  gold  or  gain. 
Nor  yet  for  all  the  fairest  dames  that  live  in  Spain/' 

And  now  let  us  speak  briefly  of  Charles  Nevil's  companions- 
thai  is,  the  companions  specified  in  the  text,  for  many  others 
shared  his  fortunes — his  dura  navia,  dura  fugcB  rtwla^  dura  hdlL 
Thomas  Markenfield  (the  *' Martinfeild "  of  our  Ballad,  called 
elsewhere,  variously,  Merkenfeyld,  Markenfeld,  Markanfeld)  of 
Markenfield,  Yorkshire,  returned  from  exile  to  take  part  in  the 
rising,  and  took  a  very  active  part  in  it.     His  brother  John 
narrowly  escaped  execution  for  what  connection  he  had  mth  it. 
No  doubt  Thomas's  enthusiasm  was  intense,  his  experience  wide, 
his  influence  very  great.     Our  ballad  endows  him  with  a  won- 
derful heraldic  knowledge,  and  knowledge  of  men  and  of  lan- 
guages, and  even  with  prophetic  power.     Both  in  the  Borders 
and  in  the  Netherlands  he  seems  to  have  accompanied  West- 
moreland.    He  and  four  Nortons  (the  father  and  three  sons) 
and  Edward  Bacre  are  all  amongst  the  fugitives  demanded  of 
the  S^^nt  by  Lord  Sussex.     But  neither  he  nor  any  one  of 
the  others  is  mentioned  by  the  spy  as  sailing  from  Aberdeen 
with  the  Earl.     He  and  three  Nortons  and  Edward  Dacre  are 
mentioned  amongst  the  English  pensioners  of  Spain.     There  is 
extant  a  letter  addressed   to  him  in  Madrid  in  1593  (Harl. 
MSS.  No.  286).     "  Ymir  wife^''  it  says,  (she  was  one  Isabel, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Ingleby,)  *  ia  powrey  hut  prayeth  hard 
far  you    ...    I  fear  she  is  in  great  lack  of  worldly  comforts.'* 
With  regard  to  the  Nortons,  the  father,  Sir  Eichard,  "  an  old 
gentleman  with  a  reverend  gray  head,  bearing  a  cross  with  a 
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stremer,"  as  Camden  describes  him,  was  seventy-one  years  of 
age  when  he  joined  the  insurrection.  The  '^fiising  in  the 
North  "  errs  in  stating  that  he  was  put  to  death  for  his  share  in 
it.  Constable  saw  him  during  his  retirement  in  the  Borders, 
eager  to  hear  of  his  sons,  and  much  cheered  to  know  that  they 
were  not  all  taken.  William,  Marmaduke,  and  Christopher  were 
so,  with  their  uncle  Thomas.  Francis,  Sampson,  and  George 
had  escaped  across  the  Borders.  With  Francis  and  Sampson  the 
old  man  got  over  the  water  and  partook  of  Spanish  bounty. 
The  Dacre  mentioned  amongst  the  Earl's  men  may  be  Edward 
Dacre,  a  son  of  Lord  Dacre  of  Grilsland,  or  his  elder  brother 
Leonard,  who  attempted  an  insurrection  in  the  beginning  of 
1570,  then  fled  to  Scotland,  and  then  to  Flanders.  Edward  is 
heard  of  at  Namur  in  Dec.  1574.     He  was  dead  in  1585. 

Such  are  the  ascertained  facts  transmuted  and  exaggerated, 
with  additions,  into  the  present  ballad.  The  result  is  extremely 
curious  and  extremely  obscure.  We  must  now  leave  it,  with  all 
its  singularity,  to  our  readers. 


1  JlLOW  long  shall  fortone  faile  me  now, 

and  keepe  me  heare  in  deadlye  feare  ^  ? 
how  long  shall  I  in  bale  abide, 
4  in  misery  my  life  to  leade  ? 


w^more-  ^  ^^^  ^°^  ^7  ^s®>  ^*  ^^  ^7  chance, 

i^^beiB  g^ch  was  the  Queene  of  England  ^  fayre ; 

^^'^^^^  I  tooke  a  lake,^  &  turned  my  backe, 

8  on  Brajnaball  more  shee  caused  my  flye. 


'  These  lines  are  given  in  one  of  my  »  fear  and  dread. — P. 

old  copies  to  Lord  Northumberland :  they  «  Qusm  Elizabeth.— P. 

seem  here  corrupted.— P.  *  play,  sport.— P.    thente,  flght— F. 
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one  gentle  Armstrong  that  I  doe  ken, 

alas  With  thee  I  dare  not  mocke, 
Thou  dwellest  soe  far  on  the  west  border,  [page  us.] 
12         thy  name  is  called  the  hord  locke. 

Now  hath  Armstrong  taken  Noble  Nevill, 

&  as  one  Martin-feild  did  profecye,^ 
he  hath  taken  the  hcyrd  Dakers, 
16  a  lords  sonne  of  great  degree ; 


AmiBtrong^ 


takes 
Neville, 


Daken, 


he  hath  taken  old  HAjcister  Nortton, 

&  sonnes  4  in  his  companye ; 
hee  hath  taken  another  gentleman 
20         called  lohn  of  Gamakie. 

then  bespake  him  Charles  Nevill ; 
to  all  his  men  I  wott,  sayd  hee, 
sayes,  "  I  must  into  Scottland  &re  ^  ; 
24  soe  nie  the  borders  is  noe  biding  for  me." 

when  he  came  to  Hnmes  Castle, 

&  all  his  noble  companye, 
the  Itord  Hume  halched  ^  them  right  soone, 
28         saying,  '*  banished  men,  welcome  to  mee  !  " 

they  had  not  beene  in  Hnmes  Castle 

not  a  month  &  dayes  3, 
but  the  regent  of  Scottland  he  &  god  witt  ^ 
32         that  banished  men  there  shold  be. 

"lie  write  a  letter,"  sayd  the  regent  then, 

"  k  send  to  Humes  Castle  hastilye 
to  see  whether  Jxyrd  Humes  wilbe  soe  good 
36         to  bring  the  banished  men  vnto  mee. 


Norton, 


and  John  of 
Camakle. 

Lord  West- 
moreland 
and  his  men 


floo  to  Hnme 
Castle. 


The  Regent 
of  Scotland 
hears  of  his 
being  there, 


and 

deliberates 
how  to  get 
at  them. 


1  See  1.  164,  L  61,  &c  -F. 

*  t.«.  go,  pass. — ^P. 

*  UaSnngy  apod  Scotoe  est  salutatio, 
ab  Hail,  salve,  aye.  Glo6s7  to  Oawin 
Douglas  (rather  from  Halse, the  neck: 


to  Halse,  is  to  fall  on  the  neck,  embrace, 
i.e.  salute). — P. 

*  Lege^  got  witt,  got  intelligence,  know- 
ledge, &c.;  see  below,  Stanza  12  [1.  46]. 
—P. 
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'<  that  Lord  &  I  haae  beene  att  deadlje  fnydo, 

&  liee  &  I  cold  nener  agree  : 
writting  a  letter,  that  will  not  serae  ; 
40         the  banished  men  must  not  speake  wtth  me ; 

but  I  will  send  for  the  garrison  of  Barwicke, 

that  they  wOl  come  aU  with  speede, 
&  With  them  will  come  a  Noble  Gaptaane 
44         which  is  caOed  Gaptam  Beade." 


Lord  Hume 
transfers 
them  to 
Gamely 
Castle. 


Westmore- 
land reaolyes 
to  turn 
sailor. 


then  the  liord  Hume  he  got  witt 

they  wold  seeke  vnto  Nevill,  where  he  did  lyo ; 
he  tooke  them  out  of  the  castle  of  Hnme, 
48  &  brought  them  into  the  castle  of  Gamelye. 

then  bespake  him  Gharles  Nevill, 

to  aU  his  men,  I  wott,  spoke  hee, 
sayes,  *'  I  must  goe  take  a  Noble  Shippe, 
52         &  weele  be  Marriners  vpon  the  sea. 


Ajiheand 
his  men  sail, 
they  fright  a 
tall  ship. 


He  calls 
Markenfield 
to  him, 


**  He  seeke  out  fortone  *  where  it  doth  Lye ; 
in  Scottland  there  is  noe  byding  for  mee." 
then  th6  tooke  leaue  wtth  fiEtyre  Scottland, 
56         for  they  are  sealing  vpon  the  sea. 


they  had  not  sayled  vpon  the  sea 

not  one  day  &  monthes  3, 
but  they  were  ware  of  a  Noble  shippe 

that  5  topps^  bare  all  soe  hye. 


60 


U 


then  Nevill  called  to  Martin-feeld, 

sayd,  "  Martin-ffeeld,  come  hither  to  mee  ! 

some  good  councell,  Martin-feeld, 
I  pray  thee  giue  it  vnto  mee  ; 


»  fortume  in  MS.— F. 

*  Among  Sea-men,  7hp»  are  taken  for 
those  round  Frames  of  Board  that  lye 
upon  the  Cross-trees,  near  the  Heads  of 


the  Masts,  where  they  get  vp  to  fnrle 
or  loose  the  Top-sails.  (Phillips.)  'Jhp 
Castles,  ledgings  sniroanding  the  mast- 
head.   (Hafliwell.)— F. 
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"  thou  told  me  when  I  was  in  England  fajre, 
before  that  I  did  take  the  sea^ 
thou  nener  sawst  noe  banner  borne 
68         but  thou  wold  ken  it  with  thine  eye, 


a  man 
famons 
for  his 
knowledge 
of  henJdxy 


"  thou  neu^  saw  noe  man  in  the  ^Ek^e, 

iff  then  had  seene  before  with  thine  eye, 
thon  coldest  haue  kend  thy  freind  ^  by  thy  foe, 
'3         &  then  hane  told  it  ynto  mee  ; 


and  memory 
of  men 


''  thon  nen^  heard  noe  speeche  spoken, 
neither  in  greeke  nor  Hebrewe, 
thon  coldest  hane  answered  them  in  any  language, 
re         &  then  haue  told  it  ynto  mee.^  " 


and 

nndentand- 
ingof 
languages. 


"  "NLastery  Master,  see  you  yonder  fidre  ancyent  ^  ? 
yonder  is  the  serpent  &  the  serpents  head, 
the  mould- warpe^  in  the  middest  ffitt,^. 
80         &  itt  all  shines  with  gold  soe  redde  ; 


Hedifloovers 
from  the 
ensign  that 


»  friend.— P. 

*  me  unto ;  ro  the  Khyme  requires. — ^P. 
'  An  Ancient  or  Anshent,  a  Flag  or 

Streamer,  set  np  in  the  Stem  of  a  Ship. 
Phillipe.— F. 

*  Tauipe:  f.  The  little  beast  called  a 
Mole  orMoldewarp.  Cotgrave.  In  York- 
shire mowldywarp  still.  Two  drawing 
of  the  arms  of  Bon  John  are  given  m 
Examples  of  the  Ornamental  Heraldry  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century,  p.  34,  just  pub- 
lished (or  printed  privately)  by  Sir  W. 
Stirling  MazweU,  MJ?.  The  arms  are 
the  shields  of  Castile,  Leon,  and  Aragon, 
either  quartering  the  arms  of  Austria,  or 
bearing  them  upon  an  esootcheon  of  pre- 
tence. The  onlj  animals  that  he  bore 
were  lions  and  eagles.  Mr.  J.  R  Planch^, 
Rouge  Croix,  says,  "The  arms  were  only 
on  the  banner,  the  badge  and  crest  on 
the  standard,  pennon  &c.  The  arms  of 
Bon  John  of  Austria  were  the  same  as 
those  borne  by  his  father,  without  any 
abatement  to  mark  his  illegitimacy.  His 
crest  was  a  plume  of  peacock's  feathers, 
and  therefore  I  am  as  much  at  a  loss  as 


ever  to  know  what  is  meant  by  'the 
serpent  and  the  serpent's  head,  the 
moldwarpe  &c*  There  is  nothing  in 
either  his  coat,  crest,  or  badge,  that  by 
any  ingenuity  can  be  twisted  into  such  a 
bearing."  Mr.  Holmes  suggests  that  the 
serpent  and  mole  may  have  been  a  device 
of  Bon  John's,  as  about  his  time  people 
were  fond  of  adopting  devices.  Whether 
Bon  John  chose  his  own  flag  or  not,  I 
cannot  say ;  he  certainly  brushed  his  own 
hair  as  he  liked,  and  set  the  fashion  that 
vray.  "  Bon  John,  because  the  haire  on 
the  left  side  of  his  temples  grew  upright, 
used  with  his  hand  to  put  away  all  the 
haire  from  his  fore-head;  and  because 
that  baring  of  the  Fore-head  looked 
handsome  in  him,  thence  came  the  Fashion 
of  combing  and  keeping  the  haire  xip,  in- 
somuch as  that  kind  of  Foretop  is  in 
some  places  called  an  ^tif^rt^n."  ed.  1650. 
S'  R»  Stapylton,  TV*  of  Sirada*8  Low- 
Countrey  frarrc*,  bk.  x.  p.  21.  (See  his 
portrait,  facing  p.  26,  bk.  ix.). — F. 

*  •'.  6.  in  the  middle  part ;  see  page  361, 
St.  67 ;  see  also  page  84  [of  MS.]. — P. 
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the  ship 
belongH  to 
John,  Dake 
of  Austria, 


andniges 
flight. 


yonder  is  Duke  lohn  of  Austria, 
a  Noble  warryour  on  the  sea, 
Whose  dwelling  is  in  Ciuill  Land,^ 
84        &  manj  men,  god  wot,  hath  hee.*' 

then  bespake  him  Martin-feelde, 

to  all  his  fellowes,  I  wot,  said  hee, 
"  tnme  our  noble  shipp  about, 
88        &  thatB  a  token  that  wee  will  flee." 


[page  114.  J 


Neville 
declines  to 
fly. 


*'  thy  counceU  is  not  good,  Martin-feeld ; 

itt  falleth  not  out  fitting  for  mee ; 
I  rue  the  Last  time  I  tumd  my  backe, 
92        I  did  displease  my  prince  &  the  Couutrye.'' 


then  bespake  him  Noble  Nevill, 

to  all  his  men,  I  wott,  sayd  hee, 
"  sett  me  vp  my  faire  Dun  Bull,^ 
96        wtth  gilden  homes  hee  beares  all  soc  hye, 

*'  &  I  will  passe  yonder  Noble  Duke 

by  the  leaue  of  Mild  Marye ; 
for  yonder  is  the  Duke  of  Austria 
100        that  trauells  now  vpon  the  sea." 


TheDnke 
of  AoBtria 
sendfta 
herald  to  ask 
who  Neville 
is. 


104 


&  then  bespake  this  Noble  Duke, 
vnto  his  men  then  sayd  hee, 

"  yonder  is  sure  some  Nobleman, 
or  else  some  youth  that  will  not  flee ; 


"  I  will  put  out  a  pinace  fayre, 

a  Harold  of  armes  ypon  the  sea, 
&  goe  thy  way  to  yonder  noble  shippe, 
108       &  bring  the  Mo^^ers  Name  to  mee." 


*  Cecil  land,  i.e.  Sicily. — P. 


'  This  is  the  Neyille  crest  to  this  dav. 
.  R.  I^nch^ 
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When  the  Herald  of  armes  came  before  Noble  Neyill, 

he  fell  downe  low  vpon  his  knee, 
^'yon  mnst  tell  me  true  what  is  jot^r  name, 
112        &  in  what  ooontrye  jour  dwelling  may  bee." 


"  that  will  I  not  doe,"  sajd  Noble  Nevill, 

"  by  Mary  MUd,  that  Mayden  ffree, 
except  I  first  know  thy  Masters  name, 
116        &  ID.  what  country  his  dwelling  may  bee. 


99 


then  bespake  the  Herald  of  armes — 
O  that  he  spoke  soe  corteonslye, — 
"Dnke  lohn  of  Austria  is  my  Mo^^^rs  name, 
130       he  will  -QGuer  Lene  ^  it  vpon  the  sea ; 

^  he  hath  beene  in  the  citye  of  Borne, 

his  dwelling  is  in  Cinillee.^  " 
"  then  wee  are  poore  Brittons,"  the  Nevill  can  say, 
124        "  where  wee  tranell  vpon  the  sea, 


Kerille  will 
firet  be  told 
who  the 
Duke  18. 


The  herald 
tdlBhlm. 


**  A  Charles  Nevill,  itt  is  my  name, 
I  will  neuer  lene  it  vpon  the  sea. 
when  I  was  att  home  in  England  faire, 
128       I  was  the  Erie  of  Westmoreland,"  sayd  hee. 

then  backe  is  gone  this  herald  of  armes 

whereas  this  Noble  Duke  did  lye, 
"  loe,  yonder  are  poore  Brittons," — can  he  say- 
132        ^' where  th6  tranell  vpon  the  sea, 


TheNorllle 

declam 

talmaelf. 


The  herald 
reports  what 
he  has 
learnt. 


**  A  Charles  Nevill  is  their  Mo^^ars  name, 

he  will  neaer  lene  it  vpon  the  sea ; 
when  he  was  at  home  in  England  fayre, 
136        he  was  the  Erie  of  Westmoreland,  said  hee." 


*  Lene,  i.e.  conceal. — ^P.    Old  Norse,  leyna,  to  hide. — F. 
»  Cicillee,  i,e.  Sicily. — ^P. 
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The  Dnke, 
Twngmber* 
ing  some  old 
proptaeoyy 
■ska  for  an 
Intenriew 
with  the 
Sari, 


2  Part , 


[The  Second  Part.] 

Then  bespake  this  Noble  Dake, 
&  euer  he  spake  see  hastilje, 
&  said,  '*  goe  backe  to  yonder  Noble  Han, 
140        &  bid  him  come  &  speake  with  me, 

m 

*^  for  I  hane  read  in  the  booke  of  Mable, 

there  shold  a  brittaine  come  oner  the  sea, 
Charles  Nevill  with  a  Childs  voice : 
144       I  pray  god  that  it  may  be  hee." 


When  these  2  nobles  they  didden  meete, 

they  halched  echo  other  right  curteonslye  ; 
yett  Nevill  halched  lohn  the  sooner 
148       because  a  banished  man,  alas,  was  hee. 


and  wiahei 
to  see  his 
men. 


"call  in  yo«r  men,"  sayd  this  Noble  Doko, 

"  faine  yowr  n^n  tJiat  I  wold  see." 
**  ener  alas !  "  said  Noble  Nevill, 
152       "  they  are  but  a  litle  small  companye.' 


99 


The  Bail 

oallBthGm 
in. 


first  he  called  in  Martin-field, 

that  Martin-fifeeld  that  cold  prophecye ; 
he  call[ed]  in  then  hord  Dakers, 
166       A  lords  Sonne  of  high  degree ; 


Cpageii5.] 


then  called  he  in  old  'Master  Nortton, 

&  sonnes  4  in  his  companye  ; 
he  called  in  one  other  gentleman 
160       CaUed  lohn  of  Camabye  : 


Heoonfeases 
that  he  and 
hisaoyereign 
oonldnot 
agree. 


"  Loe !  these  be  all  my  men,"  said  noble  Nevill, 

"  &  all  thats  in  my  companye ; 
when  we  were  att  home  in  England  fityre, 
164       oar  prince  &  wee  cold  not  agree.' 


» 
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then  bespake  this  Noble  Duke, 

"  to  try  jouT  manliood  on  the  sea, 
old  M.a8ter  Nortton  shall  goe  oner  into  finance, 
16S       &  his  sonnes  4  in  his  companye ; 

"  &  mj  Jjord  Dakers  shall  goe  over  into  fi&ance, 

there  a  Captaine  fibr  to  bee  ; 
&  those  2  other  gentlemen  wold  goe  with  him, 
172        <fe  for  to  flare  in  his  companye ; 

"  b  you  yoitr-selfe  shall  goe  into  Cinill  *  Land, 
<fe  Marttin-fieild  tJiai  can  prophecye." 
^       "  that  will  I  not  doe,"  sayd  Noble  Nevill, 
176        '*  by  Mary  Mild,  tlwX  Mayden  free, 


ThfiDuke 
propoaeB  to 
send  the 
Nortons  into 
Fruioe, 


with  Lord 
DacreB, 


and  to  take 
the  Earl  and 
Markenfleld 
to  Sicily 
with  him. 


"  for  th6  haue  knowen  me  in  wele  and  woe, 

in  neede,  scar[s]nesse  ^  &  pouertye : 
before  He  part  w^th  the  worst  of  them, 
ISO       lie  rather  part  with  my  liffe,"  sayd  hee. 

&  then  bespake  this  Noble  Dnke, 

&  euer  he  spake  soe  cnrteouslye, 
sayes,  *'  yon  shall  part  with  none  of  them ! 
184       there  is  soe  much  manhood  in  ycmr  bodye. 

then  these  2  Noblemen  labored  together 

pleasantlye  ypon  the  sea ; 
their  Landing  was  in  Cinill '  land, 
1S8       in  Cinilee  ^  that  ffaire  Citye. 

3  nights  att  this  Dukes,  Nevill  did  lye, 

&  serued  like  a  nobleman  was  hee ; 
then  the  Duke  made  a  supplication 
192       &  sent  it  to  the  Queene  of  Cinilee,^ 


fi 


The  Earl 
will  not 
be  parted 
from  hifl 
followera. 


■* 


So  they  all 

sailtogethw 

toSlcUy. 


»  CScil.— P. 

•  flcaroenras. — ^P. 

•  Cicil.— P.  *  CicUee.— P. 

•  In  this  and  the  like  names  following, 


th  u  has  only  one  stroke  in  the  MS.,  as 
often  happens.  The  letter  is  not  meant 
for  0,  clearly,  as  it  has  not  the  accent  or 
beak  of  a  <?.— F, 


x2 
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TheDnke 
introdaoes 
WeBtmore- 
land  to  the 
Qneen, 


sajing,  "  snch  a  man  is  your  cilye  wttkin, 

I  mett  liim  pleasantlye  vpon  the  sea, 
be  seemes  to  be  a  Noble  Man, 
196       &  Captaine  to  your  graoe  be  &me  wold  bee.'* 


then  the  Qncene  sent  for  [these]  Noble  Men 

for  to  come  into  her  companye. 
when  Nevill  came  before  the  Qneene, 
200       bee  kneeled  downe  vpon  his  knee ; 


who 

weloomes 

him. 


shee  tooke  him  vp  by  the  lilly  white  hand, 
said,  "  welcome,  my  Jjord^  hither  to  me ! 
yon  mnst  first  tell  me  jout  name, 
204        &  in  what  conntrye  thy  dwelling  may  bee. 


»f 


he  said,  "  Charles  Nevill  is  my  name  ; 
I  will  nener  lene  it  in  noe  conntrye  ; 
when  I  was  att  home  in  England  fayre, 
208       I  was  the  Erie  of  Westmorland  tmlye. 


It 


ttnd  makes 
himft 


the  Qneene  made  him  Captaine  oner  ^OOOO, 

watch  &  ward  within  Cinill  land  to  keepe, 
&  for  to  warr  against  the  heathen  Soldan, 
212        &  for  to  helpe  her  in  her  neede. 


Whenibe 
Sultan  of 
Barbanr 
heanof 
him. 


when  iho  htathen  soldan  he  gott  witt — 

in  barbaryo  where  he  did  lye — 
sainge,  **  snch  a  man  is  in  yonder  Citye  wttlun, 
216       &  a  bold  venturer  by  sea  is  bee,' 


f* 


bewriteBto 
theQneen, 


then  the  heathen  Soldan  made  a  letter, 
&  sent  it  to  the  Qneene  instantlye, — 
&  all  that  heard  this  letter  reade 
220       where  it  was  rehersed  in  Cinillec, — 
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&ayiDg,  "  haue  you  any  man  jour  Land  within, 

Man  to  Man  dare  fight  with  mee  ? 
&  both  onr  lands  shalbe  ioyned  in  one, 
334       &  cristened  lands  they  both  shalbe." 


and 

propoAM 
asiiigle 
oombot. 


shee  said,  "  I  hane  noo  man  my  land  within, 

man  to  man  dare  fight  with  thee ; 
but  eueiy  day  thou  shalt  haue  a  battell, 
228       if  it  be  for  these  weekes  3." 


TheQaoen 
says  she  has 
no  one  to 
meet  hiin* 


All  beheard  him  Charles  Nevill 
in  his  bedd  where  he  did  lye  ; 
&  when  he  came  the  Queene  before, 
232        he  fell  downe  low  vpon  his  knee, 


[pttgQiie.] 


(C 


grant  me  a  boone,  my  Noble  Dame, 
for  chrissts  loue  that  dyed  on  tree ! 
fibr  I  will  goe  fight  with  yond  heathen  soldan 
236       if  you  will  bestowe  the  manhood  on  mee." 


NevUle 
offers  to 
meet  him. 


then  bespake  this  curteous  Queene, 

&  euer  shee  spoke  soe  curteouslye, 
'*  though  you  be  a  banished  man  out  of  jout  real  me, 
240        it  is  great  pitye  thai  thou  shold  dye." 


TheQaeen 
heriUfm. 


then  bespake  this  Noble  Duke 

as  hee  stood  hard  by  the  Qucenes  knee, 
**  as  I  haue  read  in  the  Booke  of  Mable, 
244        there  shall  a  Brittone  come  ouer  the  sea^ 


TheDoka 
pemiadei 
her  to 
consent* 


**  &  Charles  Nevill  shold  be  his  name, 

but  a  childs  voyce,  I  wott,  hath  hee ; 
&  if  he  ben  in  Christendome, 
248        for  hart  &  hand  this  man  hath  hee." 
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then  the  Qneenes  conncell  cast  their  heads  together 
that  Nevill  shold  fight  with  the  heathen  soldan 
that  dwelt  in  the  Citye  of  barbarye. 


All  the 
arrange- 
menteore 
made. 


252   the  battell  &  place  appointed  was 

in  a  fayre  greene,  hard  by  the  sea, 
&  they  shood  ^  meete  att  the  headless  crosse,* 
&  there  to  fight  right  ManAillye. 


Neville  oakB    266   then  Nevill  cald  for  the  Qneenes  ancient, 

to  see  the 


Queen's  flag. 


&  faine  iluit  ancient  he  wold  see. 
th6  brought  him  forth  the  broken  sword 
with  bloodye  hands  therin  tmlye ; 


260   the  brought  him  forth  the  headless  crosse, 
in  that  ancyent  it  was  seene  : 
"  O  this  is  a  token,"  sayd  Martin-feeld, 

"  that  sore  ouerthrowen  this  prince  hath  beene." 


NevUle 
orders 
his  own 
standard  to 
beraiMd; 


264    "  0  sett  me  vp  my  fayre  Dun  Bull ; 
&  trumpetts  blow  me  farr  &  nee, 
yntill  I  come  within  a  mile  of  the  headlcsse  crosse, 
that  the  headlesse  crosse  I  may  see." 


appointB        268    then  lighted  downe  Noble  Nevill, 

Markenfleld 

his  lien-  <(;  sayd,  "  Marttin-fieeld,  come  hither  to  me  ! 

tenant; 

heere  I  make  thee  Choice  Capfam  over  my  hoKt 
vntill  againe  I  may  thee  see." 


and  rides  to 
meet  the 
Saltan, 


272    then  Nevill  rode  to  the  headless  crosse 
which  stands  soe  fayre  vpon  the  sea : 
there  was  he  ware  of  the  heathen  soldan, 
both  fowle  and  vglye  for  to  see. 


*  MS.  stood, /«w  should. — F. 

"...  Barouns  gunne  with  hym  rydo 
Unto  the  brokene  cros  of  ston. 


Thed jr  com  the  kjng  fal  soone  anon. 
And  there  he  gan  abyde. 

Rom.  of  AtkeUton^  in  Iieliq»  Antiq,  ii.  97. 
— F. 
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276    then  the  soldan  began  for  to  call ; 
2r  he  called  lowd  &  hye, 
&  sayd,  "  what  is  this  ?  some  kitchin  hoy 
thai  comes  hither  to  fight, with  mee  ?  " 

280   then  bespake  him  Charles  Nevill, — 

bnt  a  childs  voice,  I  wott,  had  hee,— - 
^  thou  spekest  soe  htle  of  gods  might! 
mnch  more  lesse  I  doe  care  for  thee." 


who  scoffs 
at  him. 


284   att  the  first  meeting  thai  these  2  mett, 

the  heathen  Soldan  <&  the  Christen  man, 
the  broke  their  speares  qnite  in  sunder, 
&  afber  thai  on  foote  did  stand. 


They  fight 
-with  spears. 


288    the  next  meeting  thai  these  2  mett, 

the  swapt  ^  together  with  swords  soe  fine  ; 
the  fought  together  till  they  both  swett, 
of  blowes  thui  were  both  derfe  *  &  dire. 


with  sworcls. 


292    they  fought  an  houre  in  battell  strong ; 
the  soldan  marke  Nevill  with  his  eye, 
'*  there  shall  neuer  man  me  ouercome 
except  it  be  Charles  Nevill,"  sayd  hee. 

296    Then  Ncvill  he  waxed  bold, 

&  cunning  in  fight,  I  wott,  was  hee, 
euen  att  the  gorgett  of  the  Soldans  lacke  * 
he  stroke  his  head  of  presentlye. 


[page  117.]    Neville 
prerails. 


'  to  sfrappf,  to  strike,  to  cut  oif  sud- 
denly, &c.;  Urry'sGl.  Isl.  swipan,  motus 
subitus;  shad swipa^ cito  agere.  Lye. — P. 

*  d^rfty  active,  strong,  robust.  Gloss. 
to  Gawn.  Douglass,  who  hns  render'd 
Durum  a  stirpe  genus,  M.  9,  603,  '  of 
nature  derfe  &  doure'  (^.B.  doure  is 
the  Latin  durum.)  !>«/(?,  in  y*  gloss^. 
is  deriv'd  from  deorfan^  S.  A.  laborare ; 
it  is  used  in  many  places,  &  seems  to  be 
in  the  sense  of  hard,  hardy,  rough.  See 
psip.  388,  lin.  324;  Pag.  389,  lin.  379 
[of  MS.].— P. 


■  Meyrick  says  the  military y^c^  ori- 
ginated with  the  English,  and  quotes  the 
Chronicle  of  Bertrand  du  Guesdin  (temp. 
Bichard  IL),  to  show  its  use : — 

"  Each  had  a  jack  above  his  hauberk." 

He  engraves  a  figure  of  Eudo  de  Arsic, 
1260,  who  wears  one  of  leather,  exactly 
like  the  tunic  without  sleeves;  it  is 
buttoned  down  the  front  to  the  waist^ 
and  secured  round  it  by  a  girdle.  Fair- 
holfs  Costume  in  England,  p.  614. — ^F. 
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Neviiio         300   then  kneeled  downe  Noble  Nevill, 

thanks  God  txi-ij        j/»"L'  j.  

f or  hu  &  thanked  god  for  his  great  grace, 

thai  he  shold  come  soe  farr  into  a  Strang  Land 
to  ouercome  the  soldan  in  place. 

804  hee  tooke  the  head  vpon  his  sword  poynt, 
&  canyed  it  amongst  his  host  soe  fayre. 
when  th6  saw  the  Soldans  head, 

thej  thanked  god  on  their  knees  there. 


The  Qaeen 
wiHhes  to 
make  him 
king, 


SOS    7  miles  firom  the  Gitye  the  Qneene  him  mett, 
with,  procession  that  was  soe  fayre  : 
shoe  tooke  the  crowne  beside  her  heade, 
&  wold  hane  crowned  him  'King  there. 


but  he  is 
married 
already, 
hesayB. 


312    "Now  Nay  !  Now  nay  !  my  noble  dame ! 
for  soe,  I  wott,  itt  cannott  bee  ; 
I  haue  a  ladye  in  England  &yre, 
&  wedded  againe  I  wold  not  bee." 


fio  she  gives    31 G   the  Quoene  shee  called  for  her  penman, 

him  100/.  a  ^  . 

day.  I  -vTot  shee  called  him  lowd  &  hye, 

saying,  "  write  him  downc  a  100?  a  day, 
to  keepe  his  men  more  merrylye." 


320   "  I  thanke  yot*r  grace,"  sayd  Noble  Nevill, 

"  for  this  worthy  gift  you  hane  ginen  to  me ; 
if  euer  jout  grsyce  doe  stand  in  neede. 

Champion  to  your  highnesse  againe  lie  bee." 

ffins. 
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[or,  Lancashire  8f  Cheshire  have  done  the  Deed.'] 

[In  Two  Parta.— P.] 

Of  the  first  422  and  the  last  six  lines  of  this  very  curious 
ballad  there  are  two  other  manuscript  copies — in  Harl.  MSS. 
Nos.  293  and  367.  These  scarcely  dififer  from  each  other  and 
from  the  copy  in  the  Folio,  except  in  points  of  orthography. 
The  version  preserved  in  them  has  been  twice  printed — by 
Weber  in  his  "Flodden  Field"  (see  our  Introduction  to 
"Scottish  Field,"  p.  199),  and  by  Evans  in  his  "Old  Ballads." 
The  last  line  but  one  of  it — reading  "prynces" — connects  it 
with  Queen  Mary's  or  with  Elizabeth's  reign, — more  probably 
with  the  latter.  The  verses  that  follow  v.  422,  up  to  v.  507  in 
the  version  here  given,  do  not  appear  elsewhere,  and  are  here 
printed  for  the  first  time.  They  were  certainly  written  after 
1544,  as  they  confuse  the  expedition  made  that  year  into  France 
with  the  one  of  1513.  They  would  seem  to  have  been  added  by 
some  poetic  member,  or  dependent,  or  admirer  of  the  Egertons 
of  Ridley,  perhaps  in  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas,  towards  the  end 
of  his  life  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  in  the  reign  of 
James  I. 

The  author  of  the  poem  is  evidently  a  thorough  Stanleyite. 
His  object  is  to  show  how  the  house  of  his  affection  triumphed 
over  the  malice  of  the  Howards  -  how  its  fame,  obscured  for  a 

«  Fought  Serf  9*  1613.     This  is  evi-  spectively.     MS.  367  (B)  has  been  cor- 

dently  the  prodaction  of  a  oommon  min-  reeled  by  another  hand.    Variations  of 

streL ^P.  spelling  are  seldom  marked  in  this  col- 

CoUated  with  the  Harl.  MSS.  293  and  ktion.— H. 
367,  marked  in  these  notes  A  &  B  re- 
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while  by  lying  reports,  shone  out  all  the  brighter  when  the 
true  statement  of  the  facts  arrived.  In  carrying  out  this  object 
he  gives  us  a  quaint  curious  picture  of  his  time.  The  scene  in 
the  royal  camp  before  Toumay  is  especially  interesting.  It  is 
painted  unpretentiously,  but  with  great  force.  The  King  stands 
out  in  a  lifelike  way,  rough,  impulsive,  thoroughly  appreciating 
the  spirit  that  will  not  submit  to  insult  on  any  terms,  overflow- 
ingly  generous  when  recalled  by  good  news  to  a  good  humour. 
There  is  something  quaint,  not  without  pathos,  in  the  picture  of 
the  Earl  of  Derby  as  he  stands  between  his  two  noble  friends 
bidding  farewell  to  all  the  brave  men,  who  he  knows  well  could 
never  have  fled — they  must  be  slain, — Stanley,  and  Molineux, 
and  Booth,  and  Savage, — and  the  old  familiar,  places,  which  he 
can  never  visit  again  now  that  disgrace  has  fallen  on  them  and 
him, — Lancaster,  that  little  town,  and  the  bright  bower  Latham 
with  all  its  towers,  and  the  richly  wooded  Knowsley,  and  Birken- 
head, his  birth-place. 

The  story  of  the  ballad  is  that  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  when 
sending  to  Henry  in  France  the  news  of  Flodden,  improved  the 
opportunity  which  the  misconduct  of  the  Cheshire  men  on  his 
extreme  right  vring  in  the  battle  had  unhappily  given  him. 

"  Lancashire  &  Cheshire,**  says  the  [Surrey's]  Messenger, 

"  Cleane  they  be  fled  &  gone; 
There  was  nere  a  man  that  long  to  the  Erie  of  Darby 

That  durst  looke  his  enemyes  upon." 

The  King  is  highly  indignant  with  the  Earl,  then  in  his  camp 
with  him,  whose  followers  have  so  grievously  betrayed  his  cause. 
The  Earl  is  himself  sadly  downcast,  and  will  not  be  comforted, 
though  his  noble  friends  Shrewsbury  and  Buckingham  do  what 
they  can  to  cheer  him.  Then  occurs  a  curious  episode.  A 
yeoman  of  the  guard,  a  foster-brother  of  the  Earl,  flees  to  him 
for  protection  from  the  consequences  of  an  assault  which  he  has 
committed  on  certain  of  his  comrades  who,  on  the  strength  of 
the  report  sent  by  Surrey,  have  called  him — a  Stanleyite — coward. 
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The  matter  is  brought  before  the  King,  who  on  hearing  the 
yeoman's  account  of  the  fray  pardons  him,  and  at  his  instance 
orders  that  the  men  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  shall  not  be 
taunted  for  their  reported  cowardice.  Just  when  this  affair  is 
settled^  comes  a  messenger  from  the  Queen,  who  completely 
subverts  the  previous  report. 

"  Lancashire  &  Cheshire,'*  said  the  Messenger, 
**  They  have  done  the  deed  with  their  hand ; 

Had  not  the  Erie  of  Berbje  beene  to  thee  true, 
In  great  adventure  had  beene  all  England^' 

Then  the  horn  of  Derby  is  exalted.  The  King  showers  honours 
on  him  and  other  Gestrian  gentlemen. 

Such  is  tlie  plot  of  this  poem.  What  foundation  there  was 
for  it  Hall  mentions.  "  The  Kynge,"  he  says,  "  had  a  secrete 
letter  that  the  Cheshire  men  fledde  from  Sir  Edmond  Hawarde, 
whyche  letter  caused  grate  harteburning  and  manye  woordes ;  but 
the  Kyng,"  he  adds,  "thankefully  accepted  al  thynge,  and 
woulde  no  man  to  be  dispraysed."  There  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  in  the  world  for  supposing  that  the  "  secrete  letter  "  was 
written  by  Surrey.  Probably  enough,  in  the  dispatch  he  sent  he 
mentioned  the  Cheshire  men's  flight;  and  that  mention  may 
have  been  exaggerated  by  Cestrian  jealousy  into  some  such  evil 
report  as  that  which  causes  so  much  trouble  in  our  ballad. 

Surrey's  dispatch  is  not  extant.      "Eo  modo,"  says  Jovius, 

after  describing  the  battle,  "  quiun  ad  Tylum ad 

intemitionem  Scotise  nobilitatis  pugnatum  esset,  Surreius  specu- 
latoria  navi  quanta  maxima  potuit  celeritate  literas  rei  feliciter 
gestae  et  occisi  regis  paludamentum  multo  cruore  conspersum 
Henrico  transmisit."  But  Jovius  is  incorrect  here.  The  letter 
and  the  cloak  or  coat  seem  to  have  been  sent  to  the  Queen,  who 
sent  on  to  Henry  the  letter  at  once,  and  on  September  16,  im- 
mediately afterwards,  the  garment,  with  a  second  letter  from 
Surrey  and  one  from  herself.  "  Sir,"  she  writes  to  the  King  on 
the  16th,  "My  Lord  Howard  hath  sent  me  a  Lettre  open  to  your 
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Grace,  within  oon  of  myn,  by  the  whiche  ye  shal  see  at  length 
the  grete  Victorye  that  our  Lord  hath  sent  your  Subgetts  in  your 
absence ;  and  for  this  cause  it  is  noo  nede  herin  to  trouble  your 
Grace  with  long  writing,  but,  to  my  thinking,  this  batell  hath 
bee  to  your  Grace  and  al  your  reame  the  grettest  honor  that 
coude  bee,  and  more  than  ye  shuld  wyn  at  the  crown  of  Fraunce  ; 
thankend  bee  God  of  it :  and  I  am  suer  your  Grace  forgetteth  not 
to  doo  this,  which  shal  be  cause  to  send  you  many  moo  suche 
grete  victoryes,  as  I  trust  he  shal  doo.  My  husband,  for  hasty- 
nesse,  w*  Eagecrosse  I  coude  not  sende  your  Grace  the  pece 
of  the  King  of  Scotts  cote  whiche  John  Glyn  now  bringeth. 
In  this  your  grace  shal  see  how  I  can  kepe  my  premys,  sending 
you  for  your  baners  a  kings  cote.  I  thought  to  sende  hymself 
unto  you,  but  our  Englishmens  herts  wold  not  suffre  it.  It 
shuld  have  been  better  for  hym  to  have  been  in  peax  than  have 
this  rewarde.  Al  that  God  sendeth  is  for  the  best.  My  Lord  of 
Surrey,  my  Henry,  wold  fayne  knowe  your  pleasur  in  the  bury- 
ing of  the  King  of  Scotts  body,  for  he  hath  written  to  me  soo. 
With  the  next  messanger  your  grace  pleasure  may  bee  herin 
knowen.  And  with  this  I  make  an  ende ;  prayng  God  to  sende 
you  home  shortly,  for  without  this  noo  joye  here  can  be  accom- 
plisshed ;  and  for  the  same  I  pray,  and  now  goo  to  our  Lady  at 
Walsyngham  that  I  promised  soo  long  agoo  to  see.  At  Wobome 
the  xvj  day  of  Septembre.  I  sende  your  grace  herin  a  bille 
founde  in  a  Scottisshemans  purse  of  suche  things  as  the  Frenshe 
King  sent  to  the  said  King  of  Scotts  to  make  warre  against  you, 
beaching  your  ^  to  sende  Mathewe  hider  assone  this  messanger 
commeth  to  bringe  me  tydings  from  your  Grace.  Your  humble 
wif  and  true  servant,  Katherine."  (Cott  MSS.  Vesp.  F.  iii. 
fol.  15,  printed  in  Ellis's  **  Original  Letters"  and  elsewhere.)  On 
the  same  day  she  wrote  to  Wolsey :  "  Maister  Almoner,  whan  the 
last  messanger  went  I  wrote  not  to  you,  bicause  I  had  not  the 

*  you. 
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suerte  of  every  thing  that  was  doon  in  the  bataill  against  the 
Scotts.  Now  syns  that  tyme  came  a  Post  from  my  lord  Howard 
with  a  writing  at  length  of  every  thing  as  it  was,  whiche  I  now 
sende  to  the  King — for  to  me  it  is  thought  the  grettest  honor 
that  ever  Prince  had ;  his  Subgetts  in  his  absence  not  oonly  to 
have  the  Victorye  but  also  to  slee  the  King  and  many  of  his 
noblemen.  This  matier  is  soo  marvelous  that  it  semeth  to  bee 
of  Godds  doing  aloone.  I  trust  the  King  shal  remembre  to 
thanke  hym  for  it ;  for  soo  a1  the  Beame  her  hath  doon ;  and 
bicause  ye  shal  knowe  by  my  Lord  Howards  Lettre  every  thing 
better  than  I  can  write,  it  is  noo  nede  herin  to  saye  any  mor  of 
it.'*  (Cott.  MSS.  Calig.  B.  vi.  fol.  35.)  The  King  received 
Surrey's  dispatch^  so  forwarded  to  him,  on  the  25th,  according 
to  Hall.  ^  Then  he  thanked  God  and  highly  praised  the  Earle 
and  the  Lorde  Admyrall  and  his  sonne  and  all  the  gentlemen  and 
commons  that  were  at  that  valiant  entrepryse.  Howbeit,"  and 
then  follow  the  words  we  have  quoted  above. 

We  have  given  in  the  Introduction  to  "  Scottish  Field  "  such 
an  account  of  Henry's  expedition  to  France  in  1513,  and  of  the 
battle  of  Flodden,  fought  during  his  absence,  as«  may  serve  to 
illustrate  that  and  this  ballad.  The  French  expedition  of  1513 
is  %  this  ballad,  in  the  additional  verses,  confounded,  as  we  have 
said,  with  that  made  in  1544.  In  this  latter  expedition  too 
Henry  took  part  in  person.  In  1543  he  had  concluded  an 
alliance  with  the  Emperor,  who  in  accordance  with  it  proceeded 
himself  at  once  to  overrun  Cleves,  and  by  proxy  to  lay  siege  to 
Landreci,  and  shortly  afterwards  to  occupy  Luxemburg  and 
Ligny.  In  June,  1544,  the  English  force  landed  at  Calais,  and 
proceeded  to  form  the  sieges  of  Boulogne  and  Montreuil.  In  July 
Henry  himself  crossed  the  Channel,  and  joined  the  besi^ers  of 
Boulogne.  Eymer  gives  (from  Cotton  MSS.  Calig.  E.  4,  f.  91) 
**  Diarium  super  viagio  Begis,  obsidione  et  captione  Bolonise." 
The  lower  town  was  taken  on  July  21.     On  September  8  the 
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King  writes  to  his  "  moost  derely  and  moost  entierly  biloved 
wief "  of  the  progress  the  siege  is  making.  The  upper  town 
surrendered  on  September  14.  This  was  the  one  event  of  the 
expedition.  It  was  returned  thanks  for  by  ^'devoute  and 
general  processions  in  all  the  townes  and  villages "  (see  the 
Council's  letter  to  Lord  Shrewsbury).  A  few  days  after  it  the 
Emperor^  disgusted  at  Henry's  refusal  to  advance  and  carry  out 
the  original  scheme  of  the  alliance — the  occupation  of  Paris — 
concluded  a  peace  with  France  at  Grespy.  Henry,  thus  deserted, 
does  not  proceed  to  any  further  operations.  In  October  he 
returns  to  England — and  so  ends  his  second  expedition  into 
France. 


The  Earl  of 
Siurey 


Now  let  vss  talks  of  >  Mount  of  flodden, 

fibrsooth  such  is  our  chance, 
&  let  vs  tell  what  tydings  *  the  Ear[l]e  of  Surrey 

sent  to  OUT  "King  into  france. 


nendna 
lettor  to  the 
King  in 
Ftance. 


8 


the  Earle  he  hath  a  writting  made, 
•    &  '  sealed  it  with  his  owne  hand ; 
from  the  Newcastle  vpon  tine 

the  Herald  ^  passed  from  the  land, 


12 


&  after  to  callice  ^  hee  arriued, 

like  a  noble  Leed  ®  of  high  degree, 
&  then  to  Turwin  soone  he  hyed, 

there  he  thought  to  haue  found  Kira^  Henery^; 


But  there  the  walls  were  beaten  downe 
&  our  English  soliders  iherin  Laine  ® ; 


»  B,  of  the. 
'  B,  tythandes. 

•  A,  surly,  B,  Burlye. 

*  B,  hepott. 


B,  Calycfi. 


'  A.-Sax.  Uddf  man,  prince. — ^F.    A, 
lorde. 
'  A,  Henry  onr  Kynge. 
*  A,  tayne,  B,  layne. 
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sith  to  Tumay  tho  way  bee  nxune,^ 
16  wheras  lay  the  Emperour  of  Almaine,^ 

&  there  he  fonnd  the  K.i7ig  ^  of  England  : 
blessed  lesus,  preserve  that  name  ! 

when  the  Herald  ^  came  before  oi^r  King, 
20         lowlye  he  fell  downe  ^  on  his  knee, 

&  said,  "  Christ,  christen  Kirig,  thai  on  the  crosse  dyed ! 
Noble  King  Henery  !  this  day  thy  speed  may  bee !  *' 

the  first  word  that  the  prince  did  minge,^ 
24         said,  "  welcome,  Herald  out  of  England,  to  me  ! 
how  fares  my  Leeds,^  how  fares  my  Lords, 
My  knights,  my  EsqWers  in  their  degree  P  " 

"  heere  greeteth  yon  well  yowr  owne  Leae^e/tant,^ 
28         the  Honorable  Erie  of  Surrey ; 

he  bidds  ^  yon  in  ffrance  to  venter  jour  chance, 
for  slaine  is  your  brother  King  lamye, 

&  att  louelie  London  yon  shall  him  finde,^^ 
32         my  comelye  prince,  in  the  presence  of  thee." 

then  bespake  our  Comlye  King, 

said,  "  who  did  fight  &  who  did  flee  P 
&  who  bore  him  best  of  'i  the  mount  of  fflodden, 
36         &  who  was  false,  &  who  was  true  to  me  ?  " 

'' Lancashire  &  Cheshire,"  sayd  the  Messenger, 

"  cleane  they  be  ^^  fled  and  gone ; 
There  was  nere  a  man  that  Longd  ^^  to  the      [page  ii8.] 
ErZe  of  darby 
40         that  durst  looke  his  enemyes  vpon." 


The  herald 
finds  the 
King  at 
Toarnay, 


and  Infonns 
him  that 
Eling  James 
isaUin. 


The  King 
asks  for 
details  of 
the  battle. 


The  herald 
tells  him 
that  all 
Lord  Derby's 
men  fled 
headlong. 


>  A,  nome,  B,  nomc—runne  or  nume, 
t.e,  took,  from,  nym,  take. — P. 
'  Maidmilian. 
■  A,  Prince,  B,  Prynce. 
«  B,  herott. 

*  A,  kneeled  nppou. 

'  niinge,  t.f.  mention. — P. 

*  i.«.  men,  S.  leod,  homo.— P.    The  *  of 


fares  &c  is  the  old  Northern  plnial«. — ^F. 

•  Lieutenant. — ^P. 

•  A,  biddethe. 

"  See  Introduction  to  "  Scottish  Field,*' 
p.  209.— H. 
"  A,  uppon. 
"  B,  bene  botbe. 
"  A,  belonged. 
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TbeKing 
reads  the 
letter; 


44 


S[t]ill  in  a  study  *  stood  our  Noble  King^ 
&  tooke  the  writting  in  his  hand  *  ; 

shortlye  the  seale  he  did  vnclose, 
&  readilye  he  read  as  he  found.' 


then  callfl 
for  Lord 
Derby. 


48 


then  bespake  our  comlye*  King, 

&  called  vpon  his  chiualree, 
&  said,  "  who  will  feitch  me  the  King  of  Man, 

the  Honnorable  Thomas  Erie  of  Darbye  ? 


62 


"  he  may  take  Lancashire  &  Cheshire  ^ 

that  he  hath  called  the  cheefe  of  chiualree  ; 

Now  falsely  are  they  fled  &  gone, 
neuer  ^  a  one  of  them  is  true  to  mee  !  " 


Sir  Ralph 
Bffoiton 


56 


then  bespake  Sir  Raphe  ^  Egerton  the  Knight^ 

&  lowlye  kneeled  vpon  his  knee, 
&  said,  "  my  soucraigne  hord  ®  King  Henery  ! 

if  it  like  jour  grace  to  pardon  mee, 


if  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire 
did  fly,  it  was 
for  want  of 
Lord  Derl^. ' 


60 


"  if  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  be  fled  &  gone, 
of  those  tydings  ®  wee  may  be  vnfSBune,*® 

but  I  dare  lay  my  life  <fe  lande 

it  was  for  want  of  their  Captaine.^^ 


64 


"  for  if  the  Erie  of  Derby  our  Csiptaine  had  beene, 

&  vs  to  lead  in  our  arraye, 
then  noe  Lancashire  man  nor  Cheshire  ^^ 

that  euer  wold  haue  fled  awaye !  " 


'  A,  stand. 

•  hond,  qu. — P. 

■  fond,  found,  qn. — ^P.    A,  coulde. 

*  A,  noble,  B,  no-wble. 

*  A,  transpoites   Cheshire    and  Lan- 
cashire and  adds  bothe. 

•  A,  not. 

'  A,  Ralfe.  B,  Rauphe. 


'  A,  yon,  my  soveraigiie  loidL 

'  B,  tythandes. 

*•  nnfaine,  sorry. — ^P. 

**  captaine. — Jr.  The  Cheshire  men 
who  fled  were  nnder  the  command  of  Sir 
Edmund  Howard. — H. 

"  A,  Lane  nor  Cheshire  mcne  wold 
ever  hare  fled. 
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68 


**  soe  it  prooued  well/'  said  our  Noble  King  ; 

'*  by  bim  that  deerlje  dyed  vpon  a  tree  I 
now  *  wben  wee  bad  tbe  most  ^  neede, 

fidslye  tbey  seraed  tbem  to  mee !  " 


2 


iben  spake  wUliaia  Brewerton,'  Knight, 
&  lowlye  kneeled  bis  prince  before, 

&  sayd,  "  my  Soueraigne  King  Henery  tbe  8*J*, 
if*  yottr  grace  sett  by  vs  soe  little  store, 


StrWiUiam 

Breraton 

uksfor 

aaother 

6hanoe» 


SO 


"  wbere-soeuer  you  come  in  any  feild  to  figbt, 
set  tbe  Earle  of  Darby  &  vs  before, 

tben  sball  yon  see  wetber^  wee  figbt  or  flee, 
trew  or  false  wbetber  we  be  borne !  ** 


\ 


Compton  rowned  *  w»tb  our  King,'' 

&  said,*  "  goe  wee  &  leaue  tbe  cowards  rigbt." 
"  beere  is  my  glone  to  tbee  !  "  qi^otb  Egerton ; 

**  Compton  !  if  tbon  be  a  knight, 


with  Lord 
Derby  at 
their  head. 


Compton, 
mx>flBng  at 
these 
speakers. 


84 


"  take  my  glone,  &  witb  me  fight 

Man  to  Man,  if  tbon  wilt  tnme  againe  ; 

for  if  onr  prince  were  not  present  wrigbt,« 
tbe  one  of  vs  2  sbold  be  slaine, 


is  challeiured 
by  Egerton. 


8^ 


'*  A  nener  foote  beside  tbe  ground  gone 
vntill  tbe  one  dead  sbold  bee." 

our  prince  was  moued  tberatt  anon, 
&  returned  bim  right  teenouslye,*® 


'  A  &  B,  for  now. 

'  B,  flreatest. 

'  A,  £rearton,  B,  Breerton. 

*  A,  And  if. 

*  A,  that  we  are. 

*  A,  xoonded.  Roumed,  i.e,  whispered. 
—P. 

VOL.  I. 


'  A  <idd$  AnoDo. 

•  A,  saving. 

•  A  &  B,  right. 

**  A,  Angerly,  B,  tenjslye.  A.-S.  ttona, 
reproach,  instut. — F. 
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EntenBurl 
of  Dcrbj. 


&  to  him  came  on  the  other  hand ' 
the  Honnorable  Erie  of  Darbye ; 
&  when  he  before  onr  prince  came, 
92        he  lowl  je  kneeled  vpon  his  knee. 


&  said,  "  lesn  christ  thai  on  the  crosse  djed, 

this  day,  Noble  Heneiy,  thy  speed  may  bee !  ** 
the  first  word  tJuit  the  Ktn^  did  speake,* 
96        sayd,'  *'  welcome,  King  of  man  &  Erie  of  Darbye ! 


The  King 
aftluhow 
he  likes 
Cbe8hir<!  and 
Lancashire's 
conduct. 


'*  how  likest  thou  Cheshire  and  lancashire  ^  both, 

w^tch  were  connted  cheefe  of  chioalree  •  ? 
falslye  are  ^  they  fled  &  gone, 
100        &  nener  a  one  ia^  trew  to  mee  !  " 


Henaya 
what 

Egertonhas 
•aid. 


104 


"  if  that  be  soe,"  said  the  Erie  free,® 
'*  my  Leege,  therof  I  am  not  faine. 

my  comlye  prince,  rebnke  not  mee, 
I  was  not  there  to  be  there  ^  Ca,^taitie ; 


"  if  I  had  beene  their  Capta/ne,"  the  Erie  said  then, 

'*  I  durst  hane  Layd  both  Lifie  and  land, 
he  nener  came  out  of  Lancashire  nor  Cheshire 
108        That  wold  hane  fledd  beside  the  ground !      Cp«ge  ii9.] 


"  but  if  it  like  yoi*r  Noble  grace 
a  litle  boone  to  grant  itt  mee, 
Lett  me  haue  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  both, — 
112        I  desire  noe  more  heipe  tmlye ; — 


t 

4 


'  B,  syde. 

'  A,  sayde. 

A,  was. 

B  transposes  these  words. 
*  Compare    Brit.    Mus.  Addit  MSS. 
6032,  f.  132,  De  Cestrisciria.    (The  metre 
is  meant  to  be  hendecasyllabic.) 

O  Deyania,  virtutis  nntriz, 
Pollens  nobilibus  Princeps  virorum 
Qui  pulchri  corpore,  spintu  feroces, 


Septi  robore,  prodigiqiie  vitse, 
Hostes  aggrediontiir  et  lacecsimt 

Camden :  "  Eximia  nobilitatis  altrix,  dm 
enim  alia  est  in  Anglia  pioTincia  qnm 
plures  nobiles  in  aciem  eduxerit  et  plnres 
equestres  familias  numerarit.** — H. 

*  B,  nowe  are. 

*  B,  are. 

•  A  &  B,  then, 

•  A,  their. 
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"  if  I  W^jle  to  borne  vp  '  all  Scottland, 

take  me  &  hang  me  vpon  a  tree ! 
I,  i '  shall  conquer  to  Paris  gate 
116        both'  oomlye  castles  and  towers  hje ! 


and  what 
Brereton. 


"  wheras  the  walls  *  beene  soe  stronge, 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  shall  beate  them  downe." 
"  by  my  fathers  soule,"  *  sayd  our  King^ 
120        &  by  him  that  dyed  on  the  roode, 

*'  then  shalt  neuer  hane  lancashire  nor  Cheshire  right  The  King 

att  thy  owne  obedyence  for  to  bee  !  oonntiee 

cowards  in  a  feild  felly  ^  will  fight  oowardio^ 
124        againe  to  win  the  victorye.'  " 


u 


wee  were  nencr  cowards,"  said  the  Erie, 
"  by  him  that  deerlye  dyed  on  tree  * ! 
who  brought  in  yoMr  father  att  Milford  Hauen  ^  ? 
128        KiH//  Henery  the  7^  forsooth  was  hee ; 


Derby 

remindfl  him 
how  his 
honaehad 
helped 
Henry  VII. 


c« 


thorow  the  towne  *®  of  foi-tune  "  wee  did  him  bring, 
ft  soe  convayd  him  to  Shrewsburye, 
&  soe  crowned  him  a  Noble  King ; 
132        &  "Richard  that  day  wee  deemed  to  dye." 


'  A,  brene  uppe,  B,  bren  np. 

*  Aye,  L— F. 
«  A,  both  the. 

*  A  ituerts  the j. 

*  A  inserts  then. 

*  A,  freely,  B,  fellye. — felly,  i.  e.  de«- 
peratehr. — ^P. 

'  "  Put  a  oowaid  to  his  metal,  and  he*ll 
fight  the  deU." — Proverbs  of  Scotlandy  ed. 
Ilislop,  1862,  p.  322 ;  Bohn's  Handbook 
of  PrifverbSf  p.  263.  —  F.  Compare 
Horace,  Odea,  m.  t.  26-36  (J.  W.  H.)— 

Auto  repensiis  scilicet  acrior  ^ 
Miles  redibit  ?  Flagitio  odditis 
Damnum.    Neque  amissos  colores 
Lana  refert  medicata  fuco ; 
Nee  vera  yirtus,  cnm  semel  excidit 
Corat  r«>poni  deterioribus. 


T  2 


Si  pngnat  eztricata  densis 
Uerya  plagis,  erit  ille  fortis. 
Qui  perfldis  se  credidit  hostibus ; 
Et  Marte  Poenos  proteret  altero, 
Qui  lora  restrictis  lacertis 
Sensit  iners,  dmuitque  mortem. 

•  A  &  B,  for  me. 

'  See  Introduction  to  "  Lady  Bessie/' 
— H. 

*•  perhaps  tume. — ^P. 

'*  Town  of  Fortune,  ue.  Forden,  says 
Evans.  Speed  in  his  Theatre  of  Great 
Britain,  to  which  work  Evans  refers, 
gives  a  Forton  in  Staffordshire,  a  village 
near  Newport — the  place  here  meant. 
In  his  Index  he  mentions  also  a  Forten 
in  Shropshire,  but  does  not,  I  think, 
mark  it  in  his  map. — H. 
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The  King 
tnms  away. 


BncMngham 

oomfortB 

Derby, 


and  throws 
doabtfl  on 
Surrey'! 
lettOT. 


The  Barl  of 
Derby  makes 
his  moan; 


bids  farewell 
to  Sir  Bdw. 
Stanley, 


our  prince  was  greatlje  moued  at  tJiat  worde, 

Sd  returned  Imn  hastilje  againe.' 
to  comfort  the  Erie  came  on  the  other  hande  ' 
136        the  doughiye  Edward,'  DuK  of  Buckmgam ; 

"  plucke  vp  thy  hart,  brother  Stanlye,* 

&  lett  nothing  greeine  thee  ! 
for  I  dare  lay  my  liffe  to  wedd  * 
140        it  is  a  false  writing  of  the  Erie  of  Surrey. 

'*  sith  ®  Kdng  lELichard  feele/  he  neaer  loned  thee, 

for  thy  vnckle  slue  his  father  deere,* 
Sd  deerlye  deemed  him  to  dye ; 
144        Sir  Christopher  ^  Savage  his  standard  always  '^  did 
beare." 

"  alas  brother  !  "  sayd  the  Erie  of  Darbye, 

'*  woe  be  the  time  tJiai  I  was  made  Knight^ 
or  were  ruler  of  any  Lande,^^ 
148        or  euer  had  manhood  in  feild  to  fight ! 

"  soe  bold  men  in  battle  as  were  they, 

forsooth  had  neither  LonZ  nor  swaine. 
ffarwell  my  vnckle  Sir  "Edward  Stanley  ! 
152        for  well  I  wott  that  thou  art  *^  slaine  ! 


>  A,  upon  the  same,  B,  on  the  same. 

■  A,  syde,  B,  side. 

■  Edward  Stafford,  executed  in  1621. 
See  Shakespeare's  Henry  VIII, — H. 

*  A  &  B,  Stundley. 

»  Lat.  I'adium,  a  pledge. — P.  A. -Sax. 
wedd. — F. 

•  B,  synoe. 

*  A,  feeld,  B,  feylde. — ^perhaps  felle. 
—P. 

•  *'  Thy  vnckle,"  i.e.  Sir  William  Stanley 
(beheaded,  in  spite  of  his  good  service  on 
Bos  worth  Field,  in  1495,  for  saying  that 
•*  if  he  certainly  knew  the  young  man 
called  Perkin  to  be  really  the  son  of 
Edward  IV.  he  would  never  draw  his 
sword  or  bear  arms  against  him  "). 

*'  His  father  deere,"  i.e.  John  BEoward, 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  was  slain  on  the 
field  of  Bosworth,  but  not  by  Sir  William 


Stanley.  "  They  [Oxford  and  Norfolkl 
personally  attacked  oach  other  with  their 
spears  till  they  were  shivered  to  pieces ; 
then  each  drew  his  sword.  Norfolk  gave 
the  first  blow  at  Oxford's  head,  which 
sliding  down  his  helmet,  glanced  on  the 
shoulder,  and  wounded  him  in  the  leftann. 
Oxford,  enraged,  returned  the  blow,  and 
hewed  the  beaver  from  Norfolk's  helmet, 
leaving  the  &C6  bare.  Oxford,  disdain- 
ing to  fight  a  man  unguarded,  declined 
the  combat,  and  retreated  a  few  pares, 
when  instantly  an  arrow  from  a  distant 
and  unknown  hand  hit  the  Duke  in  the 
face  and  pierced  the  brain."  Sisiorv  of 
the  Battle  of  Bosworth.— R. 

•  MS.  xophej.— F. 

*•  A,  away. 

»  B  adds  therehy. 

"  correction  of  B,  weart. 
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i( 


sorelje  whiles  thy  lifPe  wold  last 
thoa  woldest  nener  shrinke  ^  beside  the  plaine  ; 
nor  lohn  Stanley,  that  child  soe  yonnge ! 
156        well  I  wott  thai  '  thoa  art  slaine  ! 


to  John 
Stanley, 


"ffarwell  Kighlye  !  Coward  was  thou  neuer  ^  ! 

old  Sit  Henery  the  good  Knightj 
I  left  the[e]  *  ruler  of  Latham,^ 
160        to  be  deputye  both  day  &  night. 


Klghley, 
Sir  Henry 


c< 


fiarwell  Townlye  that  was  soe  true  ! 
&  that  Noble  Ashton  of  Middelton  ^  ! 
&  the  sad  Southwarke  ^  that  euer  was  sure, 
164        forwell !  I  wott  that  thou  art  gone. 


and 

Townley, 
and  Ashton, 
and 
Soattawark, 


**  fSeirwell  Ashton  vndeline  * 

io  Manlye  Mullenaz  * !  for  thou  art  slaine ; 
for  doubtlesse  while  yot^  lines  wold  last 
16S        you  *®  wold  never  shun  "  beside  the  plaine. 


and 
Mollneax, 


"fiarwell  Adderton  >'  with  the  Leaden  Mall  I 

well  I  know  thow  art  deemed  to  dye  ! 
I  may  take  my  leaue  att  ^^  you  all ! 
172        the  flower  of  Manhoode  is  gone  fix>m  mee  ! 


and 
Adderton, 


*  A  &  By  Bchimte. 
'  A,  howe  that. 

'  A,  none. 
«  A,  thee. 

*  littlumi,  Lancashire,  near  Ormskirk, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  coal-pite. 
In  its  park  is  a  chalybeate  water,  or  spa, 
called  j£an^n's  WeU,  which  has  wrought 
many  remaikable  cures.  Though  re- 
mote from  the  sea,  or  salt-water  riyers, 
It  used  to  cast  up  marine  shells  in  laige 
quantities,  till  millstones  were  laid  upon 
the  spring,  to  hinder  the  sand  and  shells 
from  bouing  up  so  high  as  formerly. 
Walkef'9  Gazeteer,  1801.— F. 

'  Middleton,  Lancashire,  near  the  Irk, 


four  miles  north  of  Manchester.    Waiker. 
— F. 

'  A,  Sotheworthe,  B,  Sotheworke. 
There  is  a  Southworth  in  Lancashire, 
north  of  Wairington. — Bobson. 

'  A  &  B,  under  Lyne.  Ashton-under- 
Line,  Lancashire,  six  miles  from  Man- 
chester.    Walker. — F. 

'  A,  Molenez,  B,  MoUenax. — Moli- 
neuz. — P. 

'•  A,  ye. 

"  A,  schonte,  B,  schunte. 

**  A,  Andeiton,  B,  Aderton.  Atherton, 
in  Lancashire,  is  near  West  Derby. — 
Robson. 

"  A,  nowe  of,  B,  nowe  at. 
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and  Sir  John 
Booth, 


and  BntlcT, 
and  Sir 
Bode, 


and  Savage, 


and  Dntton, 
Sir  Dane 
and 
Kinderton, 


and  Fitton. 


Earl  of 
Shrewsbury 
oomforto 
him. 


"  ffarwell  Sir  lohn  Booth  of  Barton,*  Knigki ! 

well  I  know  that  thou  art  slaine  ! 
while  thj  liffe  wold  last  to  fight, 
176        thon*  wold  neuer  [shnn]  be-sids'  the  plame, 

"  ffarwell  Butler  <  &  Sir  Bode  »  ! 

sure  7011  hane  beene  ener  to  mee ; 
&  8oe  I  know  that  [stiD  *]  you  wold, 
180        if  that  ynslaine  ^  jou  bee. 

"  ffarwell  Christopher  ■  savage,  the  K.ntght  * !     [piMse  120.] 

well  I  know  that  thou  art  slaine ! 
for  whiles  th j  life  wold  last  to  fight, 
184        thou  wold  *®  neuer  [shun]  besids  ^*  the  plaine. 

ffarwell  Button  &  Str  Dane  ** ! 

you  haue  beene  euer  trew  *'  to  mee. 
ffarwell  the  Baron  >*  of  Kinderton  '* ! 
188      beside  the  feild  thou  wold  not  **  flee ! 

"  ffarwell,  ffitton  of  Gawsworth  >^ ! 

either  ^^  thou  art  taken  or  slaine ; 
^'  doubtelesse  while  thy  life  wold  Last, 
192         thou  wold  ^  neuer  [shun  ^']  beside  the  plaine.'* 

as  they  stood  taUdnge  together  there, 

the  Duke  A  the  Erie  trulye, 
came  ffor  to  comfort  him  th[e]  trew  Talbott 
196        Sd  the  noble  Erie  of  Shrewsbuiye  ^  : 


>  Barton,  Cheshire,  NW.  of  Malpas. 
Barton,  Lancashire,  between  Fteaton  and 
Qantang.     Walker, — F. 

'  A,  woldeste,  B,  woulde. 

*  shnn  beside :  see  st.  41*>. — P. 

♦  A,  Butteler. 

*  A,  Bolde,  B,  Bode. 

•  A,  stiU. 

•  unslaine. — ^P. 

■  Ma  xopher.— R 

*  A,  weieht,  B,  wighte. 
"  A,  woldeste. 

II  shnn  beside :  see  stanza  41*^ — P. 
"  MS.  Dane ;  A,  Done,  B,  Downe. 


*■  A,  by  me  stode. 

»«  Venablee.— H. 

>*  Kinderton,  Cheshire,  se«r  Middle 
wieh.     Watker's  G«r.— F. 

**  A,  woldeste. 

>'  A,  ¥yUoik  of  Gosworthe,  B,  Gowse< 
wnrthe.  Gawseworth  Hall  is  in  Cheshire, 
near  Maeclwfield.     Walker,  1801.^F. 

»  A  &  B,  other. 

**  A  pr^fixee  Foe 

**  A,  w^deste. 

"  shnn.— P. 

**  A,  Sherwesbmy.    JkU  &. — ^Bobooo. 
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"  plackc  vp  thj  harfc,  Sonne  Thomas^  &  be  Merry, 

&  let  noe  fydings  greeve  thee ! 
am  not  I  godfather  to  our  King  ? 
200        my  owne  god-sonne  forsooth  is  hee." 


he  tooke  the  Duke  of  Bockingam  by  the  arme, 

&  the  Erie  of  Shewsburye  by  the  other : 
"  to  part  with  yon  it  is  my  harme ; 
204        farwell  my  father  &  my  brother  ! 


He  con- 
tinues his 
farewells. 


*'  farwell  Lancaster  that  litle  Towne  ! 

farwell  now  for  ener  &  aye  ! 
many  pore  men  may  pray  for  my  sonle 
208        when  they  lye  weeping  in  the  lane.^ 


Farewell 
Lancaster, 


''  ffarwell  Latham,  that  bright  bower  *  I 

9  towers  thou  beares  *  on  hye, 
to  other  9  thon  beares  on  the  outer  walls  ; 
212       Within  thee  may  be  lodged  km^s  3. 


and  Latham, 


"  fiarwell  Ejiowsley,^  that  litle  tower 
vndemeth  the  holtes^  soe  whore  ^  I 
euer  when  I  thinke  on  that  bright  bower, 
216       white ^  me  not*  though  my  hart  be  sore. 


and 
Knowaley, 


I  HS.  lane;  B, lawne.  in  the  lane 
they  weeping  lye. — ^Bobson. 

*  A,  bonre. 

'  A,  beareste.  beares  is  right  in  the 
old  northern  dialect — ^F. 

«  An  inhabitant  of  the  house  writes 
to  me,  "  Knowsley  can  nerer  have  been 
oorreotly  described  as  a  *  tower.'  It  was 
in  those  days,  and  still  for  the  most  part 
is,  a  straming,  irregular  building,  very 
long  and  low,  with  nothing  about  it  re- 
sembling a  castle.  There  are  two  small 
turrets  above  one  of  the  entrances,  but 
of  no  great  height.  On  the  whole,  I 
suspect  the  author  of  the  ballad  was  in- 
fluenced rather  by  the  exigencies  of  rhyme 
than  by  a  desire  to  describe  with  accuracy. 
There  is  a  sloping  ground  behind  the 


house, — ^hardly  enough  of  it  to  be  called  a 
hill, — and  as  there  is  now  a  good  deal  of 
wood  about,  and  in  former  days  there 
was  probably  much  more,  the  house  may 
fairly  be  assumed  to  have  been  '  under- 
neath the  holts  so  hoar.* ' ' — S.  "  Knows- 
ley :  a  portion  of  this  mansion,  with  two 
round  towers,  is  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Thomas,  the  first  Earl  of  Derby,  for 
the  reception  of  his  son-in-law,  King 
Henry  Vll."  Domestic  ArcMteeture,  vol. 
iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  214. — F. 

•  holte,  a  wood,  rough ;  also  a  hill  (as 
here). — ^P. 

•  hore,  hoar,  hoary  white. — ^P. 
»  A,  Wyte. 

•  Wyte  me  not,t.0.  blame  me  not. — P. 
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**  ffarwell  Tocstaffe/  that  tmatye  parkc, 

Sd  the  fajre  riner  that  nmeB  *  there  beside ! 
there  I  was  wont  to  chase  the  hinde  &  hart ; 
220       now  therin  will  I  nener  abide  ! 


and 
TooBtaffe, 


"  ffarwell  bold  Birkhead,^  there  was  I  boomCy 

within  the  abbey  &  that  Monesteiye ; 
the  sweet  covent  for  mee  may  monme  ; 
224       I  gaue  to  yon  the  tythe  of  Beeston/  trulye. 


and 
BirkenhMd, 


"ffarwell  westchester*  for  enejrmore, 
&  the  watter  gate,  it  is  my^  ownc ; 
I  gine  a  mace  pro  the  serieant  to  weare, 
228       to  waite  on  the  Maior,  as  it  is  knowne ; 


Westchcbter, 


**  will  I  nener  come  tJtat  citye  wtthin  ; 

bnt,  Sonne  Edware?,  thou  may'  clayme  it  of  wright. 
ffarwell  westhardin,^  I  may  thee*  myn  ! 
232       Knight  &  lord  I  was  of  great  might ! 


and 
Wuslhardcn. 


236 


and  Hope, 
and  Mold. 


"  Sweete  sonne  "Edward,  white  Lookes*^  thoa  make, 
&  euer  hane  pittye  on  the  pore  cominaltyo ' '  ! 

ffarwell  hope  &  Hopedale  ! 
Monld  &  Monlesdale,^^  god  be  with  thee  ! 

I  may  take  leane  with  a  sorry  i'  cheere^ 
for  within  thee  will  I  nener  bee. 


»  Tockeiitafe,  B,  Tockestaffe.  Toxteth. 

— Robson. 

•  B,  rennetb. 

•  A,  Berkenhede,  B,  Byrkehead,  cor- 
Tccted  to  Byrkenhead.  Birkenhead, 
Cheshire,  between  the  Dee  and  the 
Mersey.     Walker. — ^F. 

•  Bidston,  Cheshire,  between  Hyle 
lake  and  the  river  Mersey. — Robson. 

•  Sec  "  Robin  Hood  &  Queen  Kathe- 
rine,"  above,  p.  38, 1.  14,  &c.— F. 

•  A,  myn. 

'  A,  mayest. 


*  ?  Hawarden. — Robson. 

'  A,  thee,  B,  call  thee. 

'^  A,  bookes,  B,  bokes. 

**  A,  comyntye,  B,  oomyntie. 

*'  Hope  &  Hopesdale,  Mole  &  Moles- 
dale,  were  manors  belongtngto  the  Earl 
of  Derbey  in  the  County  of  Flint.  Feb^ 
6.  1661  was  act  passed  for  restoring  the 
Earl  of  Derbi/  to  these  estates.  See 
History  of  yf  Hot»e  of  Lords,  8vo.  1742. 
—P. 

"  A,  hevie,  B,  heavye. 
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[The  Second  Part.'] 

as  they  stoode  talking  together  there,* 
240       the  Duke  <fe  the  Lords  trulye,* 


While  he 
speaks  to 
him, 


21  Parte. 


244 


'  Came  lamie'  Oarsed,^  a  yeman  of  the  gaard       there  floes  to 
that  had  beene  brought  vp  wtth  the  Eric  of  who  has  just 

sUin  two 

iJerDye :  follows  and 

^  wounded 

like  the  devill,  with  his  fellowes  he  had  fared,     three. 
he  8[t]icked'  2,  &  wounded  3 ; 


After,  with  his  sword  drawen  in  his  hand, 

he  fled  to  the  Noble  Earle  of  Derbye. 
"  stand  vp,  lamye  ^  I "  the  Erie  said, 
24S        ''  these  tydings  nothing  liketh  mee. 


*'  I  haue  seene  the  day  I  cold  haue  saued  thee, 

such  30  men  if  thou  hads[t]  ^  slaine, 
&  now  if  I  shold  speake  for  thee, 
252        Sure  thow  weret^  to  be  slaine  *  ;  [page  121.] 


The  Earl 
doubte 
whether  ho 
can  save 
him  now. 


"  I  will  once  desire  my  bretheren  eche  one  *® 

that  they  will  speake  for  thee." 
he  prayd  the  Duke  of  Buckingam 
266       io  alsoe  the  Erie  of  Shrewsburye,^' 


Heaakshia 
friends  to 
q>Mkfor 
him. 


alsoe  my  Lord  fitz water  ^^  soe  wise, 
&  the  good  liord  willowbye,*' 


*  A  &  B  have  no  diyisions  into  Farts. 
'  MS.  leaves  these  lines  in  the  first 

Part.— F. 
'  A,  James. 

*  A,  Gtarsey,  B,  Garsyd. 

*  sidled,  i,e,  sickned,  made  sick,  or 
perhaps  sticked,  i.e,  stack.— P. 

'  A,  James. 


A,  haddest. 

A,  wearte. 
Af  slayne. 

B,  echon. 

Bobert  Baddifie.— H. 
A,  Fitzwaters. 
WiUougby,  B,  Wyllabee. 
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Oarsed  \s 
sent  for  by 
the  King, 


to  be  banged. 


Sir  Bice  apthomas,  a  Knight  of  price, 
260       they  all  spoke  for  long  ^  lamye. 

they  had  not  stayd  '  bat  a  litle  while  there, 

the  Dnke  &  the  Erles  in  their  talkinge, 
bnt  straight  to  the  Erie  came  a  messenger 
264       thai  came  latelje  £rom  the  Ktn^, 

and  bad  that  long  lamie'  ahold  be  sent; 

there  shold  neither  be  grith  ^  nor  grace, 
but  on  a  bonghe  he  shold  be  hanged 
268       In  middest^  the  feild  before  the  Erles  face. 


Derby  and 
his  friendfl 
go  with 
Garsed 


"  if  that  be  see,"  said  the  Erie  of  Derbye, 

I  tmst  our  prince  will  better  bee ; 
snch  tydings  maketh  my  hart  full  heavye 
872       afore  his  grace  when  that  wee  bee." 

the  Duke  of  Buckingam  tooke  lamie  by  the  one  arme, 

&  the  Erie  of  Shrewsbuiye  by  the  other ; 
afore  them  they  pnt  the  King  of  Man ; 
276       it  was  the  Erie  of  Darbye  &  noe  other. 

the  hord  fitzwater  followed  fast, 

&  soe  did  the  liord  willowbyghe  ; 
the  comfortable  cobham  *  mad  great  hast ; 

280  all  went  with  the  Noble  Erie  of  Derbye. 

the  hind  Hassall  hoved  ^  on  fast 

with  the  Lusty  Lealand  tmlye, 
soe  did  Sir  Alexander  Osbaston,^ 

281  came  in  with  the  Erie  of  Derbye  ; 


'  A,  for  longe. 

•  A  &  B,  Btanden. 
»  lanie  in  MS.— F. 

*  ffrithj  preparation,  qu. — P.  A. -Sax. 
gri^,  I.  Peace  or  protection  such  as  was 
given  liy  the  king  to  official  men.  2.  The 
privilege  of  security  within  a  certain 


space.  Bosworth. — F, 

*  A,  amydeste. 

*  Thomas  Brooke,  Lord  Cobbim,  d. 
1621.— H. 

'  A,  hied. 

*  A,  Osboldstone,  B,  Osboeton. 
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the  royall  Katcliffe  thai  rude  was  neuer, 
&  the  tmstje  Trafford  keene  to  trye, 
&  wight^  warburton  out  of  Cheshire, 
288       all  came  wtth  the  Erie  of  Darbye ; 

Sir  Rice  ap  Thomas,  a  Knight  of  Wales, 

Came^  with  a  feirce'  Menye* ; 
he  bent  his  bowes  on  the  bent  ^  to  abyde, 
292       &  cleane  ynsett^  the  gallow-tree. 


when  ^  they  came  afore  our  ¥ilngj 

lowlye  they  kneeled  vpon  their  knees  ; 
the  first  word  that  our  prince  did  Myn,' 
296       "  welcome  !  Dukes  Sd  Erles  to  mee  ! 


before  tho 
King, 


"  the  most  welcome  ^  hither  of  all 

is  our  owne  '®  traitor  Long  lamie  ! 
lamie !  how  Durst  thou  be  soe  bold 
300       as  in  our  presence  for  to  bee, 


who 

wonders  at 
Oancd's 
boldness. 


iC 


to  slay  thy  bretheren  within  their  hold  P 
thou  was  swome'i  to  them,  &  they  to  thee." 
then  began  long  lamie  to  speake  bold : 
304       "  my  leege,  if  it  please  ^^  yot^r  grace  to  pardon  mee, 


"  When  I  was  to  my  supper  sett, 

they  called  me  coward  to  my  face, 
and  of  their  talking  they  wold  not  lett, 
308       A  thus  With  them  I  vpbrayded  was. 


Oanod  says 
he  was 
caUed 
coward  by 
his  fellows, 


—P. 


A,  mighty  evene. 

A  inserts  forthe. 

A,  tyne^  B,  feirce. 

multitade. — ^P. 

bent,  i.e.  field,  see  *Liffe  &  Death.' 


unsett  for  umsettf  surrounded. — ^F. 

A,  whenas. 

To  myn  or  mtn^  is  used  in  North- 


[ampjtonshire  for  to  mention, — F. 

'  The  sense  seems  to  require  unweU 
ewM. — ^P.  No :  welcome  to  judgment ; 
or  spoken  ironicallv. — ^F. 

'•  Correction  of  B,  yondere. 

"  Cp.  the  sworn  breUuren  in  Eger  and 
Grine. — F. 

»  A,  lyke. 
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and  Lord 
Derby,  his 
good  patron, 
was  called 
coward. 


*'  th^  bade  me  flee  from  them  apace 

to  tJiat  coward  the  Erie  of  Derbye, 
when  I  was  litle  &  had  small  grace, 
312       he  was  my  helpe  &  succour  trulye  ; 


"  he  tooke  [me]  from  my  father  deere, 

&  keeped'  me^  within  his  woone' 
till  I  was  able  of  my  selfe 
316       both  to  shoote  &  picke^  the  stone  ; 


He  reminds 
the  King 
howh« 
came  to  be 
a  yeoman  of 
thegaard. 


"  then  after,  vnder  Grenwich,  vpon  a  day 

a  Scottish  Minstrell  came  to  thee, 
&  brought  a  bow  of  yew  *  to  drawe, 
320       &  all  the  guard  might  not  stirr  that  tree. 


*'  then  the  bow  was  giuen  to  the  Erie  of  Derby e, 

&  the  Erie  deliuered  it  to  mee ; 
7  shoots  before  your  face  I  shott, 
324       &  att  the  8^  in  sunder  it  did  breake  * ; 

*^  Then  I  bad  the  Scott  bow  downe  his  face      [page  i».] 

&  gather  vp  the  bow,  &  bring  it  to  his  Kt)t^ ; 
then  it  liked  your  noble  grace 
328       into  your  guard  for  me  to  bring  ^  ; 


He  could 
never  hear 
hlsBarl 
called 
coward. 


"  Sithen  I  haue  lined  a  merry  liffe  ; 

I  thanke  yoi^r  grace  &  the  Erie  of  Darbye  ; 
but  to  haue  the  Erie  rebuked  thus, 
332       that  my  bringer-vp  forsooth  was  hee. 


The  King 

pardons 

him, 


**  I  had  rather  ^  suffer  death,'*  he  said, 

*'  then  be  false  to  the  Erie  that  was  true  to  me.*' 


*  A,  kepte. 

*  Correction  of  B,  *  as  his  own.* — F. 
■  dwelling. — F. 

*  To  Picif  to  pitch  at  a  mark.    Ja- 
miesoo. — F. 


*  A  &  B,  vewe. 

*  A,  flee,  B,  be,  eorreettd  to  flee, 
so  y«  rime  [requires], — ^P. 

'  me  for  to  bring,  qu, — ^P. 

*  A,  lyuer,  B,  leaver. 


flee, 
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**  Stand  vp  lamie  !  *'  said  our  King, 
336        "  hane  heere  my  cliarter,  I  gine  it  thee  ; 

'<  let  me  hane  noe  more  fighting  of  thee 

whilest  thou  art  within  fifrance  *  Lande." 
''  then  one  thing  yon  mnst  grant,"  said  lamie, 
340       "  that  jouT  ward  *  theron  may  stand, 

"  who-soe  rebnketh  Lancashire  or  Ghesshire,  and  orden 

shortlye  shall  be  deemed  to  dye." 
onr  King  *  comanded  I  *  cry  I- wis 
344       to  be  proclaimed  hastilye ; — 

**  if  the  Dnkes  &  Erles  kneele  on  their  knees, 

itt  getteth  on  stnrr  the  comonaltye  ^  ; 
if  wee  be  vpbrayded  thns, 
348        manye  a  man  is  like  to  dye."  ^1,^^ 

the  King  said,  "he  that  rebnket  *  Lancashire  or  Cheshire  JjSche^*Wre 

shall  hane  his  indgment  on  the  next  tree."  SooffeS^t.* 

then  soe  they  were  ^  in  rest  Next  day 

352       for  the  space  ^  of  a  night,  as  I  woene.  messenger 

&  on  the  other  day,  withont  Leasinge,  Queen, 
there  came  a  Messenger  from  the  Queene  ; 

"  &  when  he  came  before  onr  King, 
356        lowlye  he  kneeled  vpon  his  knee, 

&  said,  "  chr[i]8t  thee  sane,  onr  Noble  King,^ 
&  thy  speed  this  day  may  bee  ! 

heere  greetcth  thee  well  thy  lone  &  liking,^® 
360        &  onr  honorable  Queene  &  ^  ^  ladye, 


A,  frenche,  B,  ffraunsc.  '  A  inserts  Btylle,  B,  styll. 

word,  q. — P.  "  second  or  next. — F. 

A,  prince.  '  A,  This  owere  noble  kynge,  B,  This 

A,  A.  cure  noble  kynge. 

B,  comynalite.  *•  A,  lyffe  &  sponse. 
A,  rebnlcith.  "  A,  and  fair,  B,  faire. 
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wbo  tells 
him  that 
King  James 
is  slain. 


The  King 

aflksfor 

details. 


'*  &  biddeth  you  in  ffirance  to  be  glad, 

for  slaine  is  jour  brother-in-law  Kt?^  lamie ; 
&  att  louelje  London  lie  shalbe  found, 
364        my  Gomlje  prince,  in  the  presence  of  thee." 

then  bespake  our  comlje  prinoe, 

saiinge,'  '^  who  did  fight  &  who  did  flee? 
&  who  bare  them  best  of  ^  the  Mount  of  fflodden  ? 
868        &,  who  his  fieklse,  &,  who  is  '  tme  to  mee  P  " 


The  mes- 
senger says 
theBnocees 
isdneto 
Lancashire 
and 
Cheshire. 


"  Lancashire  ^  <&  Cheshire,"  said  the  Messenger, 

''  they  haue  done  the  deed  with  their  hand ! 

had  not  the  Erie  of  derbye  beene  to  thee  tme, 

372        in  great  aduenturo  had  beene  all  England." 


The  King 
confers 
honoars  on 
the  Cheshire 
men. 


then  bespake  onr  prince  on  hye,* 

^'  Str  Raphe  ^  Egertton,  my  marshall  I  make  thee ; 
Sir  Edward  Stanley,  thou  shalt  be  a  Lorcf, 
376        Lord  Mounteagle  thou  shalt  bee ; 


Buckingham 

informs 

Derby 


of  the  good 
tidings 
that  have 
come. 


The  King 
receives 
Derby  back 
into  UToor. 


"  yonge  lohn  Stanley  shalbe  a  Knight, 

&  he  is  well  worthy  for  to  bee." 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  the  tydings  hard,^ 
380        &  shortlye  ran  to  the  Erie  of  darbye  : 

"  Brother,  plncke  vp  thy  hart  &  be  merrye, 

&  let  noe  tydings  greeve  thee  ! 
yesterday,  thy  men  called  *  cowerds  were, 
384        &  this  day  they  haue  woone  the  victorye." 

the  Duke  tooke  the  Erie  by  the  arme, 

&  thus  they  ledden  to  the  prince  [trulye  ®]. 
7  roods  *®  of  ground  the  King  he  came. 


>  A  &  B,  And  sayd. 

*  A,  uppon.    P,  at. 

•  A,  weare. 

*  A,  Lanknshir. 

•  A,  with  an  highe  word,  B,  on  highe. 


•  B,  Ranphe. 

'  A,  thes  righte. 

•  A  omits  called. 

•  A  &  B,  trulye. 
*•  B,  rowdep. 
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388        A  sayd,  "  welcome,  King  of  man  &  Erie  of  Derbye ! 
the  thing  that  I  haue  taken  from  thee, 
I  geeve  it  to  thee  againe  whollje, 


"  The  Manrydden  *  of  Lancashire  &  Cheshire  both 
392        att  ihj  bidding  ener  to  bee  ; 

ffor  those  men  beene  ^  true,  Thomas,'  indeed  ; 
they  beene  trew  both  to  thee  &  mee." 


[pa^  123.] 


"  yett  one  thing  greeveth  me,"  said  the  Erie, 
396        &  in  my  hart  maketh  me  heavye, 
this  day  to  heare  th6  wan  *  the  feild, 
A  yesterday  cowards  *  to  bee." 


Lord  Derby 
wonders 
at  the  news. 


**  it  was  a  wronge  wryting,"  sayd  our  King^ 
400        "  that  came  firom  the  Erie  of  Surrey  ; 
but  I  shall  him  teach  his  prince  to  know, 
if  euer  wee  come  in  our  countrye  !  " 


The  King 
sajB  the  first 
account  wob 
Lord 
Surrey's. 


"I  aske  noe  more,"  sayd  the  Noble  erle,® 
404        "  ffor  all  that  my  men  haue  done  trulye, 
but  that  I  may  be  ludge  my  selfe  ^ 
of  that  Noble  Erie  of  Surreye." 


Derby  asks 
that  he  may 
judge 
Surrey. 


'*  Stand  vp,  Thomas  !  "  sayd  our  prince, 
408        **  Lord  Marshall  I  ®  make  thee, 
&  thou  shalt  be  ludge  ^  thy  selfe, 
&  as  thou  saiest,  soe  shall  it  bee." 


The  King 
agrees. 


'  ?  Welsh,  Mawredd,  greatness,  gran- 
deur; matoreddus,  magnificent,  grand. 
Pughe. — F.  A,  MarshalLynge ;  B,  Man- 
ratten. 

«  A.  be. 

*  Though  the  ballad  giyes  Thomas  as 
Lord  Derby's  name,  p.  320, 1.  48,  and  Lord 
Shrewsbnzy  calls  him  ''Sonne  Thomas,'' 
p.  327, 1.  197,  Weber,  whose  text,  Harl. 
293,  reads  '*  be  true  to  Thomas  indeed,'* 
puts  a  note  here  saying,  "We  have  here 


an  example  of  the  proverbial  popularity 
of  True  Thomas  of  Ercildom:*  Hodden 
Field,  p.  387,  n.  ||.— F. 

•  A,  wane.  »  A,  courds. 

•  A,  the  erle  nowe. 

•  A,  that  I  myselfe  his  judgmento 
maye  pronounce,  B,  gyve  judgment  my- 
selfe. 

•  A  inserts  will. 

•  A  &  B,  give  the  judgment. 
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Derby  will 
nxunehifl 
life,  he  aays. 


"  then  is  his  lifie  saued^*'  sayd  the  Erie, 
412        "I  thanke  lesn  A  jour  grace  trulye ; 
if  my  ynckle  slew  liis  father  deere, 
he  wold  haae  venged  him  on  mee." 


"  thon  art  verry  patient,"  sayd  our  King  * ; 
416        "  the  holy  ghost  remaines,'  I  thinke,  in  thee ; 


TheElng 
posts  him 
and  Lord 

on  the  BOQth  on  the  south  side  ^  of  Tnmay  thon  shalt  stande, 

side  of  ' 

Tournay.  With  my  godfather  the  Erie  of  shrewsbnrye." 


In  three 
days  it  is 
taken. 


The  King 
ports  Sir 
Alexander 
Batcliffe, 
too,  on  the 
south  side. 


He  offers 
him  the 
governorship 
of  the  town, 


&  Boe  to  thai  seege  forth  th6  went,^ 
420        the  noble  Shrewsbnrye  A  the  Brie  of  Derbye, 
&  th6  Laid  seege  vnto  the  walls,^ 
&  wan  the  towne  in  dayes  3.* 

io  then  bcspake  our  noble  K.ing, 
424        these  were  the  words  said  hee, 

sayes,  "  come  Alexander  Batcliffe,  Km'gkt, 
come  hither  now  vnto  mec, 

ffor  thou  shalt  goe  on  the  south  side  of  Toumay, 
428        &  with  thee  thou  shalt  haue  1000!  3."  ^ 

then  forth  is  gone  Alexander  Ratcliffe,  K.night ; 

wtth  him  ho  leads  men  1000?  3  ; 
but  or  ere  3  dayes  were  come  to  an  end, 
432        the  firenchmen  away  did  flee. 

then  Yiing  Henery  planted  300f  Englishmen 

that  in  the  citye  shold  abyde  &  bee  : 
Alexatider  Ratr/y^e,  he  wold  haue  mad  him  goucmowr 
there. 


'  A,  our  kjmg  aware. 

•  A,  remaynethe.  8ee"LordofIieam,'* 
1.  12,  p.  184.— H. 

■  See  Hall:  "Then  the  Kyng  with 
all  his  battayle  planted  hys  siege  on  the 
northe  parte  of  the  citee.  Therle  of 
Shrewsbury  with  his  battayle  warded 
towarde  the  south  syde  of  the  Tvyer,  & 
there  lay  that  night.  Lorde  Harberte 
with  the  rereward  planted  his  battall  in 


the  west  syde  of  the  citee,  &  with  gmt 
ordinance  daily  bett  the  walles  &  towers 
of  the  citee."— H. 

*  A,  foarthe  they  ganged. 

*  A  adds  batled. 

*  The  HarL  MSS.  do  not  contain  the 
following  86  lines,  bat  end  with  rr. 
610-13.— H. 

*  thousands  three,  query. — P. 
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436        but  he  forsooke  it  certainelje, 
&  made  great  intreatye  to  our  KtTig 

that  he  might  come   into   England   in  his    com- 

pa[n]ye. 


bat  Sir 
Alexander 
prefers 
returning  to 
England. 


&  then  bespake  Noble  Kitig  Henery, 
440        &  these  were  the  words  said  hee, 

sajes,  "  come  hither  'RowUmd  Egerton,  K.n{ght^ 
&  come  thou  hither  ynto  mee ; 


The  King 
offers  Sir 
Rowland 
Egerton 


"  for  the  good  service  that  thou  hast  done, 

444  well  rewarded  shalt  thou  bee." 
then  forth  came  'Rowland  Egerton, 

&  kneeled  downe  vpon  his  knee, 

saies,  **  if  it  like  jwir  grace,  my  gracious  Kfing, 

445  the  reward  thai  you  will  bestow  on  mee, 
I  wold  verry  gladlye  haue  it  in  Cheshire, 

ffor  tJiata  att  home  in  my  owne  country." 


A  then  bespake  him  Noble  King  Henery, 
452        &  these  were  the  words  said  hee, 

"  I  haue  Nothing,  Egerton,  in  all  Cheshire 
that  wilbe  any  pleasure  for  thee 

but  5  Mills  stands  att  Chester  townes  end, 
456        th£  gone  all  ouer  the  water  of  Dee." 


the  Ave  mills 
on  the  Doe, 
at  Chester ; 


still  kneeled  Rowland  Egerton, 

&  did  not  rise  beside  his  knee, 
sayes,  '^  if  it  like  your  highnesse,  my  gracious  King^ 
460        a  Milner  ^  called  I  wold  neuer  bee." 


but  Egerton 
does  not 
care  to  be 
called  a 
miller. 


And  then  bespake  him  Noble  King  Ebbrrye,      [page  124.] 
these  were  the  words  said  hee. 


VOL.  1. 


*  Milner,  vet.  ang.  pro  Millep.-^P. 

Z 
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The  King 

offers  to 
make  lilm 
Itangor  of 
Snowdcn. 


saith,  "  He  make  mine  avow  to  god 
464        &  alsoe  to  the  trinitje, 

there  shall  neuer  be  King  of  England 

but  th6  shalbe  Miller  of  the  Mills  of  Dec ! 

"  I  hane  noe  other  thing,  Egerton, 
468        tJiat  wilbe  for  thy  delight ; 

I  will  giue  thee  the  forrest  of  Snoden  '  in  wales, 
wherby  thou  may  giue  the  home  &  lease ; 

in  siluer  it  wilbe  verry  white, 
472        &  meethinkes  shold  thee  well  please." 

Still  kneeled  "Rowland  Egerton  on  his  knee ; 

he  sayes,  "  if  itt  like  yowr  highnes,  my  gracious 
Kiiig, 
a  ranger  2  called  wold  I  neuer  bee." 

476    then  our  King  was  wrathe,  &  rose  away, 

sayes,  "  I  thinke,  Egerton,  nothing  will  please  thee." 
&  then  bespake  him  RowZa?kZ  Egerton 
kneeling  yet  still  on  his  knee. 

He  tiisks         480    sayes,  "  if  itt  like  yowr  highnesse,  my  gracious  Khig^ 

that  jcniv  highnes  pleasure  will  now  heer  *  mee, 
In  Cheshire  there  lyes  a  litle  grange  *  house, 
in  the  ljor(feh[i[ppe  of  Rydeley*  it  doth  Lyee, 


Egorton 
dot's  not 
rare  to  be 
that. 


'  Snoden,  i.e.  Snowden. — P. 

'  Ranger  of  the  Forest  is  one  whose 
oflBcp  is  to  walk  daily  tlirongh  his  Chaise 
to  see,  hear,  and  enquire,  as  well  of 
Trespasses  as  Trespassers  in  his  Bayli- 
wick ;  to  drive  the  Beasts  of  the  Forest 
out  of  the  Disforested  into  the  Forestfd 
Lauds,  and  to  prevent  all  Trespasses  of 
the  Forest.  Glossographia  Anglicana 
^ova,  1719.~F. 

•  hear. — P. 

*  Fr.  Beauregard:  m.  A  Summer- 
house  or  Graunge ;  a  house  for  pleasure, 
and  recreation.  Cotgrave.  Grange  {L&t), 
a  great  farm  which  hath  Barns,  Stables, 
Stalls,  and  other  Places  necessary  for 
Husbandry.     Gloss.  Artgl.  No9*a. — F. 


'  Compare  Notitia  Cestriensis  (Chet- 
ham  Society),  note :  "  Ridley  Hall,  the 
seat  of  the  Egerton  family  from  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.,  who  granted  the  estate 
to  Sir  Ralph  Egerton,  second  son  of  Philip 
Egerton  of  Egerton,  Esq.  as  a  reward  f»>r 
taking  the  French  standard  at  Toamay. 
.  .  .  The  house  was  quadrangular, 
and  approached  by  a  masstTe  gateway.^ 
And  Leland  {Ittn.  vii.  33):  "Ridle 
HawUe  was  made  of  a  pouie  olde  place 
the  fairest  Gentilmans  howse  of  all 
Chestreschire  by  Syr  William  Standeley, 
Helper  to  Kyng  Heniy  VIL  It  is  a 
ryght  goodlye  howse  of  stone  &  tym- 
ber."  Ormerod :  *'  The  manor  of  Ridley, 
which  became  forfeited  to  the  crown  liv 
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484    ^'  a  tanner  tliere  in  it  did  dweU, — 

my  leege,  it  is  but  a  coto  with  one  eye,- 
&  if  your  grace  wold  bestow  this  on  mee, 
fliill  well  it  wold  pleasure  me.*  " 


for  a  little 
grange 
house  In 
Cheehire, 


488    then  bespake  onr  Noble  King  Harrye, 
&  these  were  the  words  saith  hee, 
saies,  "  take  thee  that  grange  house,  Egerton, 
&  the  Lorcfehippe  of  Rydley  faire  &  free  ; 


which  is 
given  him. 


492    "  for  the  good  service  thou  hast  to  me  done, 
I  will  giue  it  vnto  thy  heyres  &  thee :  " 
&  thus  came  Bow[land]  Egertton 

to  the  LorcZshippe  of  Rydley  faire  &  free, 

496    this  Noble  King  Harry  wan  great  victoryes  in  france 
thorrow  the  Might  thai  Christ  Jesus  did  him  send  : 


first  our  Ki7ig  wan  Hans  &  Gynye,' 
&  walled  townes,  the  truth  to  say ; 
500    &  af1;erwards  wan  other  2  townes, 

the  names  of  them  were  called  turwin  &  Tumay ; 


The  King 
takes  Hans, 
and  Guisnos, 


Teronenne, 
Tonmay, 


high  Bullen  &  base  BuUen  he  wan  alsoe, 
&  other  village  townes  many  a  one,^ 
504    &  Muttrell  *  he  wan  alsoe, — 

the  Cronicles  of  this  will  not  lye, — 

&  kepfc  to  Galleis,  plainsht  ^  with  Englishmen, 
vnto  the  death  tJiat  he  did  dye. 


Boulogne, 


and 
Montrenil. 


the  attainder  of  Sir  William  Stanley,  was 
granted  by  King  Henry  VIII.  as  a  re- 
ward for  taking  the  French  standard  at 
Toumay,  to  Sir  Robert  Egerton  of  Ridley, 
second  son  of  Philip  Egerton  of  Egerton, 
Esq.,  the  founder  of  a  family  whose  ex- 
istence in  the  county  was  confined  to  a 
few  generations,   but  whose  splendour 


during  that  period  has  never  been  riyalled 
by  any  branch  of  that  ancient  stock." — H. 

'  MS.  me  pleasure,  forte,  pleasure 
me. — ^P. 

"  Guisnes. — P. 

•  a  one.    delend.  Rhythmi  gratia. — P. 

•  Montreuil  in  Picaidy. — P. 

•  plenisht,  i.e.  replenished. — P. 


z2 
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508    thus  was  lancashire  ft  Cheshire  rebuked 

thoTow  the  pollicje  of  the  Erie  of  Surrej, 
Now  god  that  was  in  Bethlem  borne, 
ft  for  YB  dyed  ypon  a  tree, 

£12  sane  our  Noble  prince  thai  wereth  the  crowne, 
ft  haue  mercy  on  the  Erles  sonle  of  derbye  !  ' 

ffins, 

'  A,  Shewe  thie  menye  one  the  Earle  of  Derbj. 
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[In  Six  Parts.— P.] 

Of  this  once  popular,  and  deservedly  popular  romance,  there 
are  two  copies  known — the  following  one  of  the  Folio,  now 
printed  from  the  Folio  for  the  first  time ;  and  a  copy  printed  at 
Aberdeen  in  1711,^  of  which  an  abstract  is  given  by  Mr.  Ellis  in 
his  **  Specimens  of  Early  English  Metrical  Romances,"  and  a 
reprint,  by  Mr.  Laing,  in  his  "  Early  Metrical  Tales,"  in  1826. 
The  latter  copy  is  evidently  a  much  diluted  version  of  the  old 
romance.  "  The  printer,"  says  Mr.  Ellis, "  has  evidently  followed 
a  very  imperfect  MS.,  with  which  also  he  seems  to  have  taken 
great  liberties ;  and  the  story,  as  it  now  stands,  is  so  obscurely 
told,  that  the  catastrophe  is  quite  unintelligible,  and  has  been  in 
the  present  abstract  supplied  by  conjecture." 

The  diffuseness  of  the  said  copy  may  be  appreciated  when  we 
state  that  it  consists  of  2860  lines,  of  which  2782  contain  the 
story  given  in  the  Folio  in  1473  lines,  in  little  more  than  half 
the  space.  The  last  60  furnish  a  feeble  continuation  of  the 
original  story.  Sir  Graham  (so  Sir  Grime  is  called  there)  dies ; 
Sir  Eger's  bride  discovers  the  trick  that  has  been  played  upon 
her,  and  betakes  herself  to  a  religious  life.  Sir  Eger  fights  in 
Holy  Land.  Returning,  and  finding  his  affronted  wife  dead,  he 
marries  Sir  Graham's  widow.  "  This  romance,"  says  Mr.  Ellis, 
*'is  by  no  means  deficient  in  merit;  but  I  do  not  know  of  its 

'  This  Old  Piece  is  not  much  Inferior  quest.,"  he  writes,  **  by  my  old  friend 

to  one  of  Ariosto's  Gates. — ^P.  There  is  a  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  Esq.,  and 

mark  as  if  of  contraction  over  the  n  of  has  this  title :  *  The  History  of  Sir  Eger, 

Grine. — F.  8ir     Grahame,    and    Sir     Gray-Steel. 

*  Mr.  Laing  informs  the  editors  that  Printed  in  the  year  1687.'    It  is  a  little 

he  possesses  an  edition  twenty-four  years  1 8mo.,  pp.  72,  black  letter,  without  either 

earlier  than  this  one.     "  It  was  a  be-  the  place  of  printing  or  printer^s  name." 
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existence  in  a  perfect  state^  either  in  MS.  or  in  print,  unless  it  be 
preserved  entire  in  Bishop  Percy's  folio." 

Every  one  who  cares  for  old  romances  will,  we  think,  find 
pleasure  in  the  Folio  version  now  at  last  brought  to  the  light. 
We  see  no  reason  for  suspecting  that  it  deviates  from  the  original 
romance  in  respect  of  its  story.  The  spelling  and  the  language 
are  considerably  corrupted  or  modernised ;  but  the  incidents  and 
circumstances  remain  as  they  were.  The  frame  of  the  picture  is 
damaged;  but  the  picture  lives.  In  the  later  editions  of  his 
**  Eeliques,*'  in  his  list  of  Ancient  Metrical  Romances,  Bishop 
Percy  just  mentions  his  copy.  In  1800  he  communicated  an 
account  of  it  to  Dr.  Eobert  Anderson,  for  the  information  of 
Sir  Walter  (then  plain  Walter)  Scott,  the  substance  of  which  Ls 
reproduced  by  Dr.  Leyden  in  his  remarks  on  the  romances  men- 
tioned in  the  "  Complaint  of  Scotland"  (edited  by  him  in  1801). 
It  is  printed  vei^batim  in  Mr.  Laing's  Preface  to  his  reprint 
of  the  romance. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  after  speaking  of  **  Grawen  and  Galogras," 
"  Galoran  of  Galloway,"  and  **  Sir  Tristrem,"  as  romances  in 
which  "there  does  not  appear  the  least  trace  of  a  French 
original,"  and  probably  '*  compiled  by  Scottish  authors  from  the 
Celtic  traditions  which  still  floated  amongst  their  countrymen," 
subjoins  the  hypothesis,  that  **  to  this  list  we  might  perhaps  be 
authorised  in  adding  the  *  History  of  Sir  Edgar  and  Sir  Grime;' 
for  although  only  a  modernised  copy  is  now  known  to  exist,  the 
language  is  unquestionably  Scottish,  and  the  scene  is  laid  in 
Carrick  in  Ayrshire."  We  see  no  reason  for  referring  it  to  Celtic 
traditions.  But  it  may,  perhaps,  be  of  domestic  growth.  Cer- 
tainly this  romance  enjoyed  an  early  and  extensive  popularity  in 
Scotland.  Perhaps  the  earliest  mention  *  of  it  belongs  to  the  year 
1497 ;  when  the  Treasurer's  accounts  inform  us :  "  ixs  "  was  paid  to 
"  twa  fithelaris^  that  Sang  Gray  Steil  to  the  king,"  James  IV.,  then 

»  Sec  Lejden's  Camp,  of  &«.  and  Mr.  *  ^ot  "  Sachelarifl."    That  reading  i>, 

Laiog*«  Preface  to  hin  reprint.  ab  Mr.  Laing   informs  the  cditora^    a 

transcriber's  binndcr. 
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holding  his  court  at  Stirling.  James  V.,  as  we  learn  from  Hume 
of  Godscroft's  history  of  the  family  of  Douglas,  "  when  he  was 
young,  loved"  Archibald  Douglas  of  Kilspendie  "  singularly  well, 
for  his  ability  of  body,  and  was  wont  to  call  him  Gray  Steill." 
Then,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  the  romance  is  referred  to  in 
the  "Complaynt  of  Scotland,"  1549,  as  one  well  and  widely  known. 
Sir  David  Lyndsay,  about  the  same  time — who  indeed  has  been 
set  forth  by  some  critics  as  the  author  of  the  "Complaynt," 
mentions  it  more  than  once  :  as  in  his  "  Squire  Meldrum  " — 

I  wate  lie  faucht  that  day  als  weill 

As  did  Schip  Gryme  againes  Gray  Steill — 

in  his  Interlude  of  "  The  Auld  Man  and  his  Wife  " — 

This  is  the  sword  that  slew  Gray  SteiU 
Necht  half  a  myle  beyond  Kinneill. 

A  poem,  written  in  1574,  by  John  Davidson,  then  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh,  published  twenty-one  years  afterwards 
at  Edinbiu-gh,  says  that  poets  have  in  all  time  delighted  to 
celebrate  worthy  persons : 

Even  of  Gray  Stcill,  who  list  to  lukc, 
Their  is  set  foorth  a  meikle  buke. 

"  William,  first  Earl  of  Gowrie,"  says  Mr.  Laing,  "  is  denominated 
Gray  SteiU  in  one  of  Logan's  letters,  produced  as  a  proof  of  that 
alleged  and  mysterious  conspiracy,  which  in  all  probability  shall 
[Anglic^  will]  remain  a  question  of  doubtful  interpretation." 
Subsequently,  allusions  to  our  romance  abound.  "  In  a  curious 
MS.  volume,"  to  quote  again  from  Mr.  Laing's  valuable  Preface, 
'*fofmerly  in  the  possession  of  Dn  Burney,  entitled  *  An  Playing 
Booke  for  the  Lute ; '  '  Noted  and  collected '  at  Aberdeen  by 
Robert  Gordon,  in  the  year  1627,  is  the  air  of  *  Gray  Steel ; '  and 
there  is  a  satirical  poem  on  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  printed  in 
1686,  which  is  said  *to  be  composed  in  Scottish  rhyme,'  and 
is  *  appointed  to  be  sung  according  to  the  tune  of  Old  Gray 
Steel.' " 
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^^  Besides  these  allusions,"  adds  Mr.  Laing,  ^^  other  evidence  of 
the  popularity  of  this  romance  might  have  been  adduced  from 
common  sayings  and  proverbial  expressions  which  are  current 
to  this  day  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  although  all  knowledge 
of  the  hero  and  his  exploits  have  long  since  ceased  to  be 
remembered. 

"  Indeed,  this  romance  would  seem,  along  with  the  poems  of  Sir 
David  Lyndsay,  and  the  histories  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  and  of  Sir 
William  Wallace,  to  have  formed  the  standard  productions  of  the 
vernacular  literature  of  the  country.  The  author  of  the  *  Scots 
Hudi brass,'  originally  printed  at  London,  1681,  under  the  title 
of  *A  Mock  Poem,  or  the  Whiggs  Supplication,'  in  describing 
Kalph's  Library  says : 

And  here  lyes  books,  and  there  lyes  buUads, 
As  Davie  Lindsay,  nnd  Gray  Steel, 
Squire  Meldrom,  Bevis,  and  Adam  Bt*!!, 
There  Bruce  and  Wallace. 

**  To  this  eflfect,  John  Taylor,  *  the  water  poet,'  a  noted  character 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  speaks  of  Sir  Degre,  Sir  Grime,  and 
Sir  Gray  Steele,  as  having  the  same  popularity  in  Scotland  that 
the  heroes  of  other  romances  enjoyed  in  their  rcbpective  countries 
*  filling  (as  he  quaintly  says)  whole  volumes  with  the  ayrie 
imaginations  of  their  unknowne  and  unmatchable  worths.' "  * 

The  reader  will  not,  we  think,  be  surprised  at  the  wide 
popularity  these  many  allusions  imply.  The  poem  is  not  only 
valuable  for  its  faithful  picture  of  mediaeval  life,  with  its 
adventures,  and  gallantry,  and  that  mysterious  atmosphere  we 
called  "  romantic,"  but  for  the  force  and  beauty  of  its  story.  It 
has  charms  beyond  those  which  attract  the  antiquarian,  or  the 
historical  eye.  The  subject  of  the  piece  is  the  true  and  tried 
friendship  of  Sir  Eger  and  Sir  Grime.     Such  a  friendship  was  a 

»  Argument  to  the  verbes  in  praise  of       1023,   8fo.,  and    iucludwl    in   Taylor's 
the    Great   O'Toole,    originally  printed      works,  1634,  folio,  sign.  Bb.  2. 
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favourite  subject  with  the  old  romance-writers. -  See  "  Amys  and 
Amyb'on,"  and  "  Athelstan  "  (printed  from  a  Caius  College  MS. 
in  "Reliquiae  Antique").  What  Damon  and  Pythias  were  to 
each  other,  and  Pylades  and  Orestes,  that  were  Eger  and  Grrime. 

They  were  fellows  good  &  fine ;  ^ 

They  were  nothing  sib  of  blood. 
But  they  were  sworn  Brethren  good ; 
They  kept  a  chamber  together  at  home ; 
Better  love  loved  there  never  none. 

Of  such  a  kind  was  the  fast  friendship  of  Wallace  and  Oraham, 
the  recollection  of  which,  perhaps,  may  have  induced  later  Scotch 
reciters  or  editors  of  the  story  to  change  Grime's  name  into 
Graham.  Graham  had  become  to  them  the  ideal  representative 
of  the  friend  that  sticks  closer  than  a  brother. 

This  romance  then,  like  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  "Fairy  Queen," 
sings  of  friendship.  It  sings  how  a  true  knight  stood  faithfully  by 
his  friend  when  misfortune  overtook  him,  and  fought  his  battle, 
and  won  it,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  same  happiness  which  he 
had  so  nobly  striven  to  secure  for  his  friend — success  in  love. 
The  causes  of  his  friend's  misfortune  are  highly  characteristic  of 
the  age  in  which  the  romance  was  probably  composed — the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  or  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  They 
are:  (1)  Sir  Eger's  own  adventurous  spirit.  He  is  a  younger 
brother,  who,  "  large  of  blood  and  bone,"  but  possessing  no  broad 
lands,  has  to  fight  his  way  in  the  world.  ^'  Ever  he  justs  and  he 
fights."  Ever  unvanquished,  he  wins  the  love  of  Winglaine,  Earl 
Bragas'  daughter,  who  has  set  her  heart  on  marrying  such  an  one. 
But  with  her  love  pledged  to  him,  and  with  all  his  honours,  he 
cannot  rest  from  seeking  adventure.  He  hears  of  a  fresh  enemy ; 
he  sets  ofif  in  quest  of  him. 

Upon  a  time  Eger  he  would  forth  fare 
To  win  him  worship,  as  he  did  see ; 
Whereby  that  he  might  praised  be 
Above  all  knights  of  high  degree. 
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(2)  Winglaine's  inflexible  resolve  to  give  her  band  to  one  who 
had  never  known  defeat.  The  new  enemy,  against  whom  her 
lover  is  gone,  is  the  formidable  Sir  Gray-Steel.  The  lover  comes 
back  from  his  encounter  with  him  stained  with  defeat. 

So  lie  came  home  upon  a  night 
Sore  wounded,  &  ill  was  he  dight ; 
His  knife  was  forth,  his  sheath  was  gouc ; 
His  scabbard  by  his  thigh  was  done ; 
A  truncheon  of  a  spear  ho  bore, 
And  other  weapons  he  bare  no  more. 
On  his  bedside  he  set  him  down ; 
He  siked  sore,  &  feel  in  swoon. 

Winglaine  overhears  the  miserable  story  he  gives  bis  much 
sorrowing  friend  of  his  expedition ;  and  her  heart  is  hardened 
against  him.  He  has  committed  what  is  in  her  eyes  an  im- 
pardonable  offence — he  has  been  beaten.  She  laughs  to  scorn 
the  version  of  the  affair,  which  the  fidus  Achates  circulates, 
to  protect  his  friend's  fair  fame.  She  listens  to  Sir  Grime's 
intercession  with  supreme  obduracy.  She  will  no  longer  lay 
any  commands  of  hers  upon  him,  she  says. 

All  that  while  Eger  was  the  knight 

That  wan  the  degree  in  every  flght. 

For  his  sake  verily 

Many  a  better  I  have  put  by 

Therefore  I  will  not  bid  him  ride. 

Nor  at  liome  I  will  not  bid  him  abide ; 

Nor  of  his  marriage  I  have  nothing  ado ; 

I  wot  not,  Grime,  what  thou  sayest  thereto. 

But  poor,  wounded  Eger  loves  her  as  intensely  as  ever. 

Such  is  the  terrible  distress  from  which  friendship  delivers 
him.  If  Eger  can  yet  overthrow  Gray-Steel,  or  be  believed  by 
Winglaine  to  have  overthrown  him,  all  may  yet  be  well.  The 
friend  determines  himself  to  go  forth  against  the  enemy,  but  to 
persuade  the  lady  that  her  lover  has  gone.  His  generous  scheme 
succeeds.  He  returns  triumphant ;  and  makes  everybody  belieye 
that  it  is  Eger  returning  so.  Winglaine  now  relents,  as  she 
thinks  Sir  Eger  has  redeemed  his  honour  ;  and,  after  some  show 
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on  bis  part  of  feigned  indifference  to  her  overtures,  prisca  redit 
venus,  and  the  happy  day  is  fixed. 

The  Earl  &  Countees  accorded  soon  ; 

The  Earl  sent  forth  his  messenger 

To  great  lords  far  and  near, 

That  they  should  come  by  the  15th  day 

To  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  gay. 

And  then  Sir  Eger,  that  noble  knight, 

Married  Winglaiue,  that  lady  bright. 

The  feast  it  lasted  forty  days 

With  lords  &  ladies  in  royal  arrays ; 

And  at  the  forty  days  end 

Every  man  to  bis  own  home  wend. 

And  in  due  time 

Winghiine  bare  to  Sir  Eger 
Fifteen  children  that  were  fair ; 
Ten  of  them  were  sonnes  wight, 
And  fiye,  daughters  fair  in  sight. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  this  charming  old  tale.  The  central 
scene  is  the  land  of  Beam.  But  the  expeditions  against  Sir 
Gray-Steel  into  the  Forbidden  Country  are  described  at  great 
length  and  with  excellent  effect.  The  introduction  of  the  lady 
who  entertains  and  nurses,  or  advises  the  knights  when  engaged  in 
tfaem^  and  who  eventually  marries  Sir  Grime,  is  accompanied  with 
most  pleasant  and  graphic  pictures  of  the  lady's  bower  of  chivalric 
times.  As  Winglaine  represents  the  sterner  side  of  the  female 
character,  Loosepain  represents  the  gentler.     Says  Sir  Eger : 

The  Moon  shone  fair,  the  stars  cast  light ; 

Then  of  a  Castle  I  get  a  sight, 

Of  a  Castle  &  a  Town ; 

And  by  an  arbour  side  I  light  down ; 

And  there  I  saw  fast  me  by 

The  fairest  bower  that  erer  saw  I. 

A  little  while  I  tarried  then, 

And  a  lady  came  forth  of  a  fresh  Arbour ; 

She  came  forth  of  that  garden  green, 

And  in  that  bower  fain  would  have  been. 

She  was  clad  in  scarlet  red 

And  all  of  fresh  gold  shone  her  head ; 

Her  md  was  red  as  rose  in  rain, 

A  fairer  creature  never  seen. 

Methought  her  coming  did  mc  good. 
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She  is  full  of  gentle  coDsideration  for  the  wounded  and 
vanquished  knight — for  his  wounded  spirit  as  well  as  for  his 
pierced  and  bruised  body. 

The  Lady  loTcsome  under  line 

Witli  her  white  hands  she  did  wash  mine ; 

And  when  she  saw  my  right  hand  bare, 

Alas !  my  shame  is  much  the  mair ! 

The  glove  was  whole,  the  hand  was  nomen ; 

Thereby  she  might  well  see  I  was  overoomen ; 

And  she  perceived  that  I  thought  ahame; 

Therefore  she  would  not  ask  my  name. 

Nor  at  that  word  slie  said  no  mair. 

But  all  good  easements  I  had  there. 

This  gentle-souled  lady  proves  an  excellent  doctor — 

Why  was  she  called  Loosepain  ? 
A  better  leech  was  none  certain. — 

(see  v.v.  243-328),  and  a  most  kindly  nurse.  Haud  ignara  mali 
— her  betrothed  had  been  slain  by  Sir  Gray-Steel,  and  her  brother 
too,  in  striving  to  avenge  him — she  endeavours  to  forget  her  own 
griefs  while  she  "  succours  "  the  miserable  Sir  Eger ;  but  ever 
and  anon,  in  the  midst  of  her  tender^  gracious  nursing  of  him» 
they  recur  to  her,  and  she  must  needs  weep.  The  old  romances 
paint  few  more  beautiful  touching  pictures  than  this  one : 

She  sat  down  by  the  bedside. 
She  laid  a  psalter  on  her  knee ; 
Thereon  she  played  full  lovesomely ; 
And  yet  for  aU  her  sweet  playing, 
OftHm£s  she  hadftdl  still  mourning; 
And  her  two  maidens  sweetly  sang, 
And  oft  thi  wept,  or  their  hands  wrang ; 
But  I  heard  never  so  sweet  playing, 
And  ever  amongst  so  sore  siking. 
In  the  night  she  came  to  me  oft. 
And  asked  me  whether  I  would  ought, 
But  always  I  said  her  nay. 
Till  it  drew  near  the  break  of  day. 

No  wonder  Sir  Eger  describes  her  afterwards  as 

.     .     .     the  gentlest  of  heart  &  will 
That  over  man  came  until. 
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She  receives  Sir  Giime  with  the  same  sweet  hospitality — 
happily  he  did  not  need  experience  her  leechcraft,  either  before 
or  after  his  combat  with  Oraysteel-— disturbed  by  the  same 
irrepressible  sorrow. 

Meat  nor  drink  none  would  he, 

He  wu  BO  enamoured  of  that  fikir  lady. 

He  discovers  the  secret  of  her  tears. 

"  Sir,"  she  said,  "  I  must  never  be  weel 
Till  I  be  avenged  of  Graysteel, 
'  For  he  slew  my  brother,  my  fathers  heir, 
And  also  my  own  lord  both  fresh  &  fair ; 
For  Sir  Attelstan  shold  me  have  wedd. 
But  I  came  never  in  his  bed.**    &c. 

So  Sir  Grime  rides  forth  against  Sir  Oray-Steel,  not  only  as 
Eger's  friend,  but  as  Loosepain's  lover.  He  rides  with  a  lighter 
hearty  therefore ;  around  him  the  small  birds  singing,  the  flowers 
springing.  The  lady  Loosepain,  sitting  at  home  in  her  chamber, 
thinks  of  him  gone  to  the  Forbidden  Country. 

At  supper  where  she  was  set 

Never  a  morsel  might  she  eat. 

"  Ah  I"  she  sayd,  "  now  I  think  on  that  knight, 

That  went  from  me  when  the  day  was  light  I 

Yesternight  to  the  chamber  I  him  led ; 

This  night  Graysteel  has  made  his  bed. 

Alas  !  he  is  foul  lost  on  him ! 

That  is  much  pity  for  his  kin ! 

For  he  is  laige  of  blood  and  bone ; 

And  goodly  nurture  he  lacketh  none. 

And  he  is  fair  in  arms  to  fold, 

He  is  worth  to  her  his  weight  in  gold, — 

Woe  is  me  for  his  lovs  in  his  country  I 

She  may  think  long  or  she  him  see  I " 

With  that  she  thought  on  her  Lord  Attelstan 

That  the  water  out  of  her  eyen  ran. 

Who  is  so  hard-hearted  as  not  to  rejoice  when  at  this  juncture — 

.    .    .    Grime  knocked  at  the  chamber  door, 
And  a  maiden  stood  there  on  the  floor. 
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"  0  madam ! "  she  said,  "  Now  is  come  that  knight 

That  went  hence  when  the  day  was  light !  ** 

And  hastily  from  the  board  she  rise. 

And  kissed  him  twenty  sithe. 

"  How  have  you  faren  on  your  journey  ?  " 

"  Full  well,  my  love,"  Sir  Grime  did  say.    &c. 

Of  course  the  old,  old,  never  wearisome  finale  follows.     The 
brave,  true,  virgin  knight 

("  I  had  never  wife,"  he  says,  "  nor  yet  lady. 
I  tell  you  truly  by  Saint  John 
I  had  never  wife  nor  yet  leman.") 

marries  the  sweet  tender-hearted  lady.  The  betrothal — the  hand* 
fasting- — stakes  place  at  once  ;  the  marriage,  after  Sir  Grime  has 
revisited  the  land  of  Beam,  and  ensured  the  happiness  of  his 
friend,  returning  to  Earl  Grares'  land — 

There  Sir  Grime,  that  noble  knight, 
Married  Loosepain,  that  lady  bright, 


A  royal  wodding  was  made  then. 


The  third  knight  of  the  poem  is  Sir  Gray-Steel.  He  is 
described  as 

"  A  venturous  knight. 

That  kept  a  forbidden  country  both  day  &  night, 
And  a  firesh  island  by  the  sea. 
Where  castles  were  with  towers  hie. 

The  Forbidden  Country  was  made  an  island  by  a  river  and  the 
sea  together.  It  was  well  furnished  with  parks,  and  palaces,  and 
castles,  and  towers,  and  with  watchmen.  For  the  lord  of  it,  his 
shield  and  spear  were  red ;  his  steed  so  big  as  to  make  Sir  Egar's 
by  the  side  of  it  look  but  a  foal;  his  spear  was  great  and  long. 
In  the  four  quarters  of  his  shield  were  a  dragon,  to  unicorn,  a 
bear,  and  a  wild  boar ;  in  the  midst  '^  a  ramping  lion  that  would 
bite  sore.*'     His  armour  is  of  wonderful  and  lavish  magnificence, 
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made  of  silver  and  gold,  and  precious  stones.  He  carries  a 
golden  mace  with  a  topas  at  the  end  of  it.  His  horse's  furniture 
is  of  the  same  splendid  sort — reins  of  silk  hung  with  bells  of  gold, 
saddle  of  selcamar/  fretted  with  golden  bars,  breastplate  of 
Indian  silk.'  Moreover,  his  strength  ebbed  and  flowed,  being 
greatest  at  noon,  least  at  midnight.  He  fought  better  on  horse- 
back than  on  foot*  He  was  believed  to  be  invincible.  With 
his  hands  too  he  had 

.  .  A  hundmd  knights  &  mo, 
Shamefully  driyen  them  to  dead 
"Without  succour  or  any  remed, 

and  made  their  ladies  captive.  He  was  wont  to  cut  off  the 
little  finger  of  the  right  hand  of  those  he  slew  or  overthrew, 
probably  for  some  purpose  of  sorcery.*  The  features  of  this 
figure  have  evidently  an  Oriental  cast.  The  brilliant  opulence 
of  Gray-Steel's  appearance  and  his  practice  of  witchcraft  both 
point  to  an  Oriental  origin.  He  is  a  terrible  infidel.  At  a 
later  time,  when  an  allegorical  application  of  the  old  romances 
was  the  fashion ;  when  they  were  being  turned  to  uses  never 
dreamt  of  by  their  prime  authors,  and  it  was  insisted  that  ^^  more 
was  meant  than  met  the  ear";  when  those  tendencies  were 
working  that  produced  their  most  glorious  result  in  the  "  Fairy 
Queen'^ ;  when  men  were  attempting  to  use  for  new  thoughts  the 
old  forms  of  expression,  just  as  they  were  retaining  for  Pro- 
testantism the  cathedrals  that  had  so  long  re-echoed  the  liturgy 


*  Some  rich  stuff  like  siclatoun. — F. 

*  In  an  old  English  poem  on  the  siege 
of  Konen,  a.d.  1418,  Henry  is  describ^ 
as  riding 

.     .    .    On  a  broTme  stede ; 
Of  blak  damaske  was  his  wede ; 
A  pfiftrtlh  of  golde  full  bry3t 
Aboute  his  necke  hynge  down  rijt. 

Archaclogiaj  vol.  zzii. 

The  peytrelle  or  poitral  was  a  piece  of 
hoTse-fomiture  of  this  period. — PlanchiB 
hriiish  Costume,  p.  230. 


"Also  the  synne  of  here  ornament,  or 
of  apparaile,  as  in  thinges  that  apper- 
teyuen  to  rydyng,  as  in  to  many  delicat 
horses  .  .  and  in  to  curious  hamoys,  as 
in  sadelis,  and  bridils,  crouponrs,  and 
peytrelle,  covered  with  precious  clothing, 
and  riche  barres  and  plates  of  gold 
and  of  silver."  Chaucer,  Persones  Tale. 
Poet.  Works,  ed.  Morris,  iii.  298.— F. 

■  Compare  the  Hand  of  Glory  in  "  The 
Antiquary";  in  "Thalaba,"  book  v. 
Fingers  seem  to  have  been  used  in  a 
similar  way. — H. 
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of  Rome — at  this  time  the  "  Forbidden  Country  *'  and  Sir  Gray- 
Steel  may  have  had  assigned  them  a  fresh  significance.  The 
religious  interpretation  of  them  is  obvious.  The  edition  of 
1711  reads  for  the  Forbidden  Country  "The  Land  of  Doubt." 
This  latter  title  cannot  fail  to  remind  us,  if  the  former  did,  of 
certain  adventures  that  befall  the  hero  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress." 
Bunyan  must  have  been  well  familiar  with  the  common  versions 
circulating  in  his  time  of  the  old  romances.  Perhaps  he  may 
have  heard  a  version  of  this  very  one  from  one  of  the  many 
Scotchmen  who  for  various  reasons  overran  this  coimtry  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

A  supposed  difficulty  remains.  We  have  seen  that  James, 
in  his  youthful  days,  nick-named  a  Douglas  whom  he  then 
loved,  his  "  Gray  Steill."  "  There  might  be  some  reason  as  to 
Lord  Gowrie's  nick-name,"  writes  Mr.  C.  K.  Sharpe,  apud  Mr. 
Laing's  Preface^**  for  it  is  plain  that  Gray  Steill  was  a  sort  of 
magician ;  and  ^ottiswood  says  that  Gowrie  *  was  too  curious, 
and  said  to  have  consulted  with  wizards,'  &c;  but  for  Lord 
Eglintoun,  it  is  only  known  that  he  fought  stoutly  for  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  was  never  vanquished  by  Sir 
Grime,  and  had  no  deeper  dealings  with  the  devil  than  the  rest 
of  his  fellow  Puritans."  With  regard  to  Douglas,  we  should 
conjecture  that  the  name  was  given  him  in  banter.  Affection 
often  uses  the  seemingly  most  inapt  terms.  It  expresses  itself 
contrariously.  It  is  much  given  to  irony.  It  can  convert  the 
hardest  names  into  terms  of  endearment.  It  can  make  the 
rudest  speeches  civil,  the  harshest  titles  complimentary,  denim- 
ciations  into  caressings,  blows  into  kisses.  So  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  James  giving  his  favourite  such  a  hard  name.  As 
to  Lord  Eglintone,  if  it  is  only  ^'  known  that  he  fought  stoutly 
for  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,"  quite  enough  is  known 
to  prepare  us  for  the  application  of  the  most  abusive  terms  to 
him.    What  with  the  great  differences,  and  the  endless  bitter  little 
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differences  that  "  pitted  "  the  face  of  his  age,  he  must  been  a 
very  unique  person  indeed  if  he  did  not  get  called  by  every 
possible  bad  name  at  one  time  or  another.  Naturally  enough, 
the  popular  taste,  requiring  brevity  in  a  title,  and  fascinated  by 
the  mystery  and  weird  air  that  surroimd  Sir  Gray-Steel,  attached 
his  name  to  the  romance,  though  it  celebrates  him  and  two  others ; 
and  so,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  often  referred  to  "  Graysteel." 

We  think  our  readers  will  agree  with  Percy's  verdict  that  **  it 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  ancient  epic  tales  "  preserved  in  the 
Folio — will  perhaps  extend  their  praise.  It  is,  indeed,  a  poem  of 
very  high  excellence,  vivid,  picturesque,  t^rse,.  delicate,  tender, 
vigorous.  It  breathes  the  very  spirit  of  romance,  and  re-creates 
for  us  the  old  sights  and  scenes  of  romantic  life  in  all  their 
strange  grotesque  beauty.  The  knight-errant  in  his  pride,  and 
in  his  fall ;  the  Forbidden  Land  with  its  weird  lord ;  the  castle 
standing  out  in  the  moonshine,  as  the  broken  knight  rides  away 
from  the  field  of  his  shame ;  the  scailet-clad,  gold-head-dressed 
lady  who  meets,  and  greets,  and  doctors,  and  nurses  him ;  the 
wilderness  and  the  forest ;  the  wonderful  sword  Egeking,  of  whose 
"  guider "  "  no  man  ever  of  woman  born  durst  abide  the  face 
beforn  " ;  Sir  Eger  in  '*  a  window,"  reading  books  of  romance ; 
Winglaine  on  the  walls  seeing  the  waygate  of  her  lover ;  Sir 
Grime  takiiig  his  inn  at  a  burgess's  house ;  Loosepain  playing  her 
guest  to  sleep ;  the  avenger  riding  about  the  plain  in  quest  of 
the  oppressor;  the  oppressor  rushing  on  the  avenger  like  a  lion 
*'  in  his  woodest  time  " ;  the  fighting  "  together  fell  and  sore,  the 
space  of  a  mile  and  something  more";  the  hacking,  and  swooning, 
and  dying;  the  steeds  left  to  themselves  when  their  masters 
are  dismounted,  fighting  furiously  together  after  the  example  of 
their  fiuiously  fighting  masters;  the  castle  of  stone  hard  by  the 
terrible  field,  where  the  victor  sees  and  hears  "  ladies,  many  a  one, 
wringing,  and  wailing,  and  riving  their  hair,  striking,  and  crying, 
with  voices  full  clear  " ;  the  lady  doing  off  his  armour  and  searching 
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his  wounds^  and  ^' never  so  sound  as  when  she  saw  he  had  no 
death  wound  " — ^these  are  some  of  the  pictures  that  our  romance 
gives  us ;  that  teach  us  how  unlike,  and  how  like  we  are  the  men 
who  played  their  parts  some  five  centuries  ago  on  the  stage  we 
now  are  occupying. 


InBeame 
dwells 


Earl  Bragas, 
and  has 


a  lovely 
girl,  Wing- 
layne, 

who'll  marry 
no  one 
unless 


he  wins 
every  battle 
he  fights. 


Of  two 
friends,  Sir 
Orinuot 
Qarwicke 


and  Sir 
Eger, 


It  fiell  sometimes  *  in  the  Land  of  Beame, 

there  dwelled  a  Lord  within  thai  realme, 

the  greatest  he  was  of  renowne 
4  eccept  the  'Kifig  thai  ware  the  crowne ; 

th^  called  him  to  name  Erie  Bragas  ; 

he  marryed  a  ladye  was  fayre  of  face ; 

they  had  noe  Child  hat  a  daughter  yoimge, 
8         in  the  world  was  none  soe  fayre  thing : 

They  called  that  Ladye  winglanye  *  ; 

hnshand  wold  she  neuer  haue  none,' 

Neither  for  gold  nor  yett  for  good, 
12         nor  for  noe  highnese  of  his  blood, 

without  he  would  with  swords  dent* 

win  euery  battell  where  he  went. 

soe  there  were  many  in  that  Realme  rich, 
16         but  they  cold  find  but  few  such, 

for  the  Erie  rydeth  with  such  a  route 

of  Lor(2s  <&  knights  hardye  <&  stout. 

there  was  in  thai  same  time 
20         a  curtoous  \inighi  called  Sir  Grime  ; 

Sn  of  Ghirwicke*  "Lord  was  hee  ; 

he  was  a  wise  man  and  a  wittye. 

soe  there  was  in  thai  same  place 
24  a  young  'Knighi  men  called  Egace, 

but  his  name  was  Sir  Eger, 

for  he  was  but  a  poore  bachlour, 


Cl»8»  125.] 


'  sonetimes  in  MS. — F. 

*  Winglayne. — P.  ■  nane. — ^P. 

*  i.e.  dint,  as  we  say,  hy  meer  dint  of, 
&c.— P.     Blow.— F, 


I 


*  Garwicke,  or  rather  Gamwieke.    See 
143,  V.  64  [of  MS.]— P.    Garwicke, 
.  61.— F. 
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for  his  elder  brother  was  liuande,* 

28         &  gouemed  all  his  fathers  Land. 
Egar  was  large  of  blood  &  bone, 
but  broad  Lands  had  hee  none, 
but  euermore  he  wan  the  honot^r 

82  through  worshipp  of  his  bright  armour ; 

&  for  loue  that  he  was  soe  well  taught, 
euer  he  lusted  &  hee  fought ; 
&  because  he  was  soe  well  proued, 

36         the  Erles  daughter  shee  him  Loued. 
they  Ladje  granted  her  good  will, 
her  father  sented*  there  soone  till,* 
he  was  glad  that  shee  wold, 

40         that  shee  wold  in  hart  fold  ^ 
for  to  take  vntill  her  fere  * 
a  baru[n]  *  or  else  a  bacheleere. 
these  "Knighta  Sir  Egar  &  Sir  Grime, 

44  they  were  fellowes  good  &  fine  ; 

they  were  nothing  sib  ^  of  blood, 
but  they  were  swome  Bretheren  good  * ; 
they  keeped  *  a  chamber  together  att  home  ; 

48         better  loue  Loved  there  never  none. 
Vpon  a  time  Egar  he  wold  forth  fare 
to  win  him  worshippe,  as  he  did  ere, 
wherby  that  he  might  praysed  bee 

62  aboue  all  knights  of  high  degree, 

soe  hee  came  home  vpon  a  night, 
sore  wounded,  <Sb  ill  was  he  dight : 


the  latter 

wtnserery 

fight. 


ftnd  Wing- 
layne 
loves  him. 


ThenEger 
goes  out  to 
win  fame, 


but  comes 
home 

wounded  or 
despoiled. 


'  iiTande,  i.e.  liviog. — ^P. 

*  !.«.  assented. — P. 
•t.^.  to.— P. 

*  either  fold,  as  in  folding  sheep,  fold 
in  one's  arms,  **  enclose  or  embrace  in 
her  heart,"  or  as  in  folding  a  cloth,  "turn 
in  her  heart." — F. 

*  companion,  mate,  &c. — P. 

*  baroone. — ^P.  a  hole  in  the  MS. — 
F. 

»  related.— P.  "  Bnt  th*  Birtle  folk 
are  a  dhyel  on  om  n6  an  9ib,  rib  an' 


rib — o'  ov  a  litter — Fittons  an'  Digglcs, 
an'  Fittons  and  Biggies  o'er  again." 
Edwin  Waugk's  Sketches  of  Lancashire 
Life,  1857,  p.  206.— F. 

•  Compare,  in  the  Romance  ofAthelsion, 
Rel.  Ant.  vol.  2,  p.  86 : 

For  love  of  here  metyng  thar. 

They  swo&r  hem  wedded    brethren    for 

ever  mar ; 
In  trcwthe  trewely  dede  hem  bynde. — F. 

•  kept— P. 
A  2 
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Grime  com- 
forts him 
andiorrowB 
for  his 
defeat. 


Eger  la- 
ments oyer 


his  lost 
worship 


and  man- 
hood, 


his  kniffe  was  forth,  his  sheath  was  gone, 
56         his  scaberd  by  his  thigh  was  done, 

a  tnmcheon  of  a  speore  hee  bore, 

&  other  weapons  he  bare  noe  more. 

on  his  bed  side  he  sett  him  downe, 
60         he  siked  sore,  &  fell  in  swoone. 

Sir  Grime  of  Grarwicke  shortlye  rose, 

&  ran  to  Str  Egar,  and  said,  "  alas, 

for  thee,  Egar,  mj  hart  is  woe 
64         that  euer  I  were  soe  farr  thee  froe  ! 

for  when  wee  parted  att  yonder  yate 

then  was  a  mightye  man,  &  milde  of  state  ; 

&  well  thon  seemed,  soe  god  me  speede, 
68         to  prone  thy  manhood  on  a  steede ; 

&  now  thou  art  both  pale  and  greene,' 

&  in  strong  battell  thon  hast  beene ; 

thon  hast  beene  in  strong  battell,^ 
72         it  was  nener  litle  that  made  thee  fi^yle.'' 

'^  'Now  as  it  hath  behappned  mee, 

god,  let  it  nener  behappen  thee 

Nor  noe  other  cnrteons  K.night 
76  that  euer  goeth  to  the  feild  to  fight, 

for  to  win  worshipp  as  I  bane  done ! 

I  hane  bought  it  deare  &  lost  it  soone  ! 

for  other  Jjorda  haue  biddn^  att  home, 
80         &  saued  their  bodyes  forth  of  shame, 

&  kepeed^  their  manhood  &ire  &  cleane ! 

well  broked^  my  lone  before  mine  eyen, 

&  I  am  hurt  &  wounded  sore, 
84         &  manhood  is  lost  for  euer-more." 


Cpa«e  1«.] 


*  Compare  x^^P^h  pale-green,  light- 
green,  greenish-yellow,  strictly  of  the 
colour  of  young  grass,  com,  &c.  x^^P^ 
^Airer,  Od.  16,  47,  ii.,  generally  pale, 
X^Mpibr  94os,  pale  fear.  II.  479,  &c. 
Lid.  and  Scott. — H. 

«  battayle.— P. 


»  Eg&T  loquitur.— P. 

*  bid  en,  i.e.  abode   .   .   .  hame. — ^P. 

*  kept.— P. 

'  ?  rejected,  lost.  See  Wedgwood 
under  broker.  Du.  broken.  To  Vomit,  to 
cast,  or  to  Spewe.    Hexham. — F. 
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then  said  Grime  to  Str  Egar, 

"  ye  greene  yon  more  then  meete  were ; 

for  that  man  was  nener  soe  well  cladd, 
88        nor  yett  soe  donghtye  in  armes  dread,  ^ 

bnt  in  battell  place  he  may  be  distayned.' 

why  shold  his  manhood  be  reproned, 

or  his  Ladye  or  his  lone  repine  ?  " 
92        then  said  Egar,  "  lett  be,  Str  Qrime  I 

for  fairer  armonr  then  I  had, 

was  nener  Cristian  Knight  in  cladd  ; 

I  had  a  body  that  seemed  well  to  doe, 
96        <Sb  weapons  tJiat  well  longed  therto ; 

well  I  trusted  my  Noble  steed, 

soe  that  I  did  my  good  rich  weed ; 

&  well  I  tmsted  my  Noble  brand  ; 
100       the  best  of  all  I  trosted  my  hart  &  my  hand  ! 

I  heard  tell  of  a  yenterons  Knight 

that  kept  a  fibrbidden  conntrye  bath  day  &  night, 

&  a  fresh  Band  by  the  sea 
104        where  castles  were  with  towers  hye. 

oner  the  riner  were  ryding  frythes  '  2, 

&  soone  I  chose  to  the  one  of  tho  ; 

in  short  while  had  I  rydden 
108        in  that  Land  that  was  fforbidden, 

bnt  I  heard  moning^  in  the  greete  ^ 

as  itt  had  beene  of  a  steeds  feete. 

My  horsse  gladedd  with  that  cheere, 
112        cast  yp  his  head  &  was  a  steere,^ 


•ndtellB 

Orimeliis 

mlahap. 


Heheaidof 
a  daring 
knight 
who  forbad 
others  hia 
land; 


he  rode 
there, 


>  dndde,    i.e.   dreaded.      Chau. — P. 

'  I  quench  or  put  out.  Je  destaina. 
The  water  that  boyleth  over  iryll 
quench  the  fyre.  I  stayne  a  thynge,  I 
marre  the  colour  or  glosse  of  it:  Je 
dettayns,  I  distayne,  I  chaunge  the 
ooloure  of  a  thyng:  je  destaings,  .  . 
ThiB  drinke  hath  distayned  my  doublet 
fottle.  Palsgrare.  Desteindre,  to  ^BtunOf 
to  dead,  or  take  away  the  colour  of. 
Gotgraye. — F. 


'  ryding  placee  m  1.  937. — ^H.  ?  fords. 
Frythee,  in  GavxUne  and  the  Greene 
Knight,  are  enclosed  woods,  (see  Glos- 
sary). Firth,  fyrth,  a  sheltwed  place, 
enclosure.    Jamieson. — ^F. 

*  moying. — P. 

'  greet,  grete,  sand  or  grayel  in  Riyers 
— G[awainJ  D[ouglas].  Gl.— P. 

•  steeri  is  to  stir,  moye  briskly.  G.D. ; 
Chau.— P. 
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flaw  the 
Knight  in 
red  and 
gold. 


charged 
him. 


wasnin 
right 

through  the 
body, 


andhisBteod 
slain. 


Bgerthen 
attacked  on 
foot  with 
his  sword : 


he  groped  together  as  he  wold  haue  ranen : 

I  hearkned  when  more  din  had  comen ; 

I  looked  on  the  way  nye  before, 
116        &  see  a  K.mght  eome  on  a  sowre  ^; 

red  was  his  sheild,  red  was  his  speare, 

&  all  of  fresh  gold  shone  his  geere  ; 

<fe,  bj  the  death  that  I  must  thole,' 
120        my  steed  seemed  to  his  but  a  fole  ; 

his  speare  that  was  both  great  &  long, 

fieare  on  his  brest  he  cold  itt  honge ; 

<fe  I  mine  in  my  rest  can  folde. 
124       I  gaue  my  horsse  what  head  he  wold, 

onr  steeds  brought  vs  together  soone : 

alas,  that  meeting  I  may  mono ! 

£for'  throngh  coate  armonr  &  acton,^ 
128        through  brest  plate  &  EAbergion, 

throngh  all  my  armonr  lesse  &  more, 

Cleane  throngh  the  body  he  me  bore  ; 

&  I  still  in  my  sadle  sate, 
132       my  good  spere  on  his  brest  I  brake. 

the  2^  time  he  came  againe, 

he  jGi.yled  of  me,  <Sb  my  steede  he  has  slaine. 

then  I  gott  vpp  delinerlye,* 
136       not  halfe  soe  soone  as  need  had  I ; 

I  thought  to  haue  wrocken  ^  my  steeds  bane, 

but  that  great  outrage  my  selfe  hath  tane ; 

I  drew  a  sword  of  Mettle  bright, 
140        &  egerlye  I  sought  vnto  thut  Knight ; 

I  stroke  at  him  with  all  my  maine,  ti*«®  ^'^-l 

I  failed  of  him,  &  his  steed  has^  slaine. 

when  hee  see  that  itt  was  soe, 
144        to  counter  ®  on  fibote  he  was  full  throe  '  ; 


*  Sore,  is  sorrel  col^;  perhaps  it  is 
here  a  horse  of  that  colour ;  G.D.  Sore 
also  signifies  valde,  vehementer.  Jun, 
if  so,  perhaps  a  is  redundant. — P. 

*  suffer.— P.  ■  MS.  flro.— F. 

*  i.e.  hocqueton* — P. 


•  nimbly,  quickly;  yid.    Chaac    OL 
—P. 

•  wroken,  wreaked,  rerenged. — P. 

•  have,  or  is  or  was. — ^P. 

•  encounter. — P. 

•  bold.— F. 
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hee  drew  a  sword,  a  worthy  weapon  ; 
the  first  dint  that  on  me  did  happen, 
throng  all  mj  armonr,  lesse  and  more, 

148        7  inches  into  the  sholder  he  me  shore  ^ ; 
&  I  hitt  him  wtth  whole  pith  ^ 
ahone  the  girdle,  that  he  groned  with, 
&  with  that  stroke  I  cold  him  lett 

152        whiles  another  shortlje  on  him  I  sett, 
&  well  I  wott  I  had  him  gotten, 
bnt  with  that  stroke  my  sword  was  broken, 
then  I  drew  a  kniffe, — I  had  noe  other, 

156        the  w^ich  I  had  of  my  owne  borne  brother, — 
&  he  another  out  of  sheath  hath  tane, 
&  neere  hand  together  are  we  gone  : 
first  he  wonnded  me  in  the  face ; 

160        my  eyen  were  safe,  that  was  my  grace ; 
then  I  hitt  him  vpon  the  head, 
tJiat  in  his  hehne  my  blade  I  leade.' 
god !  lett  neuer  Knight  soe  woe  be  gon  * 

164        as  I  was  when  all  my  false  weapons  were  done  '^ ! 
yett  ®  with  the  haft  tliat  was  left  in  my  hand, 
&st  vpon  his  face  I  dange 
that  the  blood  sprang  ont  from  ynder  the  Steele : 

168        he  lost  some  teeth,  that  wott  I  weele. 

My  Habergion  that  was  of  Millaine^  fine, — 
first  my  &thers  and  then  was  mine, 
&  itt  had  beene  in  many  *  a  thrust, 

172        &  neuer  a  naile  of  itt  wold  burst ; — 
my  acton  was®  of  Paris  worke, 
saned  me  noe  more  than  did  my  sarke, 
for  his  sword  was  of  Noble  Steele, 


tbeBed 
Knight 
out  him 
7  inches 
into  the 
ahonlder; 


his  sword 
broke, 


he  got  a 
wonnd  in 
the  face, 


was  cat 
throngh 
habergion 


and 
aoqneton 


'  did  share,  divide. — ^P. 

•  fnei.    Tigoup ;  so  in  Chan. — P. 

•  perhaps  laid. — P.    leaved,  left. — F. 

•  overwhelmed  with  sorrow. — ^P. 

•  done. — ^P. 

•  First  written  ^  in  the  MS.  and  then 
ett  added.— F. 


'  Cp.  the  "  MOlaine  knife,"  1.  167  of 
"King  Arthur  and  the  King  of  Com- 
waU."— F. 

•  many. — P.  Only  one  stroke,  with  a 
mark  over  it,  in  the  MS.  for  the  n. — F. 

•  that  was. — P. 
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into  the 
flesh. 


Eger 
Bwooned. 


When  he 
woke,  his 
steed  was 
dead ; 


he  crept  to 
a  brook 
and  washed 
his  eyes ; 


his  right 
little-finger 
was  gone. 


So  was 
another 
slain 
knight's. 


Eger  caught 
ahorse, 


rode  to 


acastio 


176       he  strake  hard — and  it  lasted  weele— 

through  all  mj  armoxir  more  &  lesse, 

and  nener  ceaced  ^  but  in  the  fleshe. 

then,  sore  ^  foughten,  I  waxed  weaiye, 
180        for  blood  as  drye  as  anj  tree  ; 

I  fought  soe  long,  I  fiell  in  swoone,' 

till  betweene  his  hands  I  fell  downe. 

when  I  came  to  my-selfe,  my  steed  *  was  away  ; 
184        I  looked  on  the  Land  where  he  lay ; 

my  steed  lay  slaine  a  Htle  me  froe, 

&  his  head  backe  striken  in  toWv 

then  I  was  ware  of  a  i*uning  strand,^ 
188        &  thither  I  crope  ^  on  foot  &  hand, 

A  from  my  eyen  I  washt  the  blood ; — 

all  was  away  shold  have  done  me  good ; — 

then  I  looked  on  my  right  hand ; 
192       my  Htle  fingar  was  lackand. 

then  I  went  further  on  the  greene 

where  more  strong  battells  hadden  beene  ; 

a  slaine  K.night  <Sb  spoyled  lay, 
196        his  litle  fingar  was  away ; 

&  by  that  Knight  I  might  well  see 

that  one  man  had  delb  both  with  him  &  me. 

then  of  a  sadled  horsse  I  gatt  a  sight, 
200        &  by  him  lay  a  slaine  Knight ; 

his  steede  was  both  good  A  fine, 

but  not  halfe  soe  good  as  mine. 

all  th^t  day  did  I  ryde 
204        till  itt  was  in  the  euen  tide ; 

the  Moone  shone  fayre,  the  starres  cast  light ; 

then  of  a  castle  I  gott  a  sight, 

of  a  Castle  &  of  a  towne, 
208        A  by  an  arbour  side  I  light  downe ; 


*  ceased. — P. 
being  sore  fought. — P. 
Only  one  stroke  of  the  n  in  the 
M&— F. 


3 

I 


*  foe;  sic  legerem, — ^P. 

*  Er.  jdage:    f.     A  flat  and  plains 
shore  or  strand  hj  the  seaside^  CoL— F. 

*  crope,  i.e.  crept. — ^P. 
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&  there  I  saw  fast  me  by 

The  fikirest  bower  that  euer  saw  I. 

a  little  while  I  tarryed  there, 
312       and  a  lady  came  forth  of  a  fresh  Arbor ; 

shee  came  forth  of  that  garden  greene, 

&  in  that  bower  fame  wold  hane  beene ; 

shee  was  cladd  '  in  Scarlett  redd, 
216        &  all  of  fresh  gold  shone  her  heade, 

her  rad  was  red  as  rose  in  raine, 

a  fairer  creature  was  nener  scene. 

me-thooght  her  coming  did  me  good, 
220        &  straight  upon  my  feete  I  stoode. 

"  Good  Sir,"  qi^h  shee,  "  what  causes  yon  here  to 
lenge? 

for  ye  had  meetter  '  of  great  easmend  ^ ; 

&  heere  beside  is  a  castle  wight, 
224        &  there  be  leeches*  of  great  sleight,^ 

cnning  ^  men  wtth  for  to  deale, 

&  wonderons  good  happ  hane  for  to  heale  ; 

&  there  is  the  gentlest  Itady  att  will 
228        that  ener  man  came  in  misery  till ; 

therfore  I  conticell  yon  thither  to  wend, 

for  yee  had  neede  of  great  easmend." 

"  Lady,"  said  Egar,  ''  as  itt  be-happened  mee, 
232        I  irke  to  come  in  any  companye. 

I  beseeche  you.  Lady  faire  and  sweete, 

helpe  ^^t  I  were  sounded  ®  with  one  sleepe, 

&  some  Easment  for  me  and  my  hackney." 
236        '*  Str,"  sayd  shee,  "  I  will  doe  the  best  I  may. 

Sir,  sith  I  am  first  that  with  you  mett, 

I  wold  yot«r  neede  were  the  better  bett.'  " 

then  a  faire  maid,  shee  tooke  my  steede, 


[pagem.i]    „dbo^er. 


whence 
ounea 
lovely  lady. 


who  asked 
him  to 
oome  in  and 
be  onzed 
by  the 
gentlest 
lady  living. 


Eger  went : 
his  steed  was 
stabled, 


>  This  IB  the  second  page  127,  the  MS. 
being  wrongly  numbered. — ^F. 

*  MS.  has  a  tag  like  an  «  to  the  d. — F. 
•■  were  meeter,  qn. — P. 

*  easemend,  easement. — P. 


•  physicians. — P. 

•  skill. — P.  '  ennning. — P. 

*  made  sound,  eased. — F. 

*  remedied.     A.-S.   bkaitf  to  repair, 
restore,  remedy. — ^F. 
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Ub  bloody 
annoar 
taken  off, 
and  drink 
given  him. 


The  lovely 
lady  wafted 
hiahaadB, 


saw  his 
finger  was 
lost. 


pnt  him  to 
bed, 


and  played 
to  him, 


while  her 

maldene 

aang 


240        &  into  a  stable  shee  did  him  leade, 
&  into  a  chamber  both  faire  d^  light 
I  was  led  betweene  2  Ladjes  bright, 
all  my  bloodye  armour  of  me  was  done, 

244       the  Lady  searched  my  wounds  fnll  eoone, 
shee  gane  me  drinke  for  to  restore, 
for  neere  hand  was  I  bled  ^  before ; 
there  was  nener  alle  nor  wine 

248       came  to  mee  in  soe  good  a  time  ; 

a  silner  bason  she  cammanded  soone, 
&  warme  water  therin  to  be  done ; 
the  Ladye  Lone-some  ynde[r]  line,' 

262       with  her  white  hands  shee  did  wash  mine, 
&  when  shee  saw  my  right  hand  bare, 
alas !  my  shame  is  much  the  more  ' ! 
the  glone  was  whole,  the  hand  was  nomen,^ 

256        therby  shee  might  well  see  I  was  onercomen  ; 
&  shee  perceiaed  that  I  thought  shame ; 
therfore  shee  would  not  aske  me  my  name, 
nor  att  that  word  shee  sayd  noe  more, 

260       but  all  good  easments  I  had  there.^ 
then  till  a  bed  I  was  brought ; 
I  sleeped  neuer  halfe  soe  soft ; 
the  Ladye  fayre  of  Hew  &  hyde, 

264       shee  sate  downe  by  the  bedside  ; 

shee  a  laid  a  souter  ^  vpon  her  knee, 
theron  she  plaid  full  louesomlye, 
&  yett  for  all  her  sweet  playinge, 

268        oftimes  shee  had  fuU  still  mouminge ; 
&  her  2  maydens  sweetlye  sange. 


*  bled,  bled  dry,  exhausted  from  loss 
of  blood. — F. 

'  linen. — ^F.  *  under  gore  (petticoat) 
or  line'  iras  for  the  woman;  'under 
shield '  for  the  man  : 

There  was  none  that  undir  schilde 
Durste  mete  his  crokede  stede. 

Sir  leumbnUf  1.  617- 


Fowre  knjffhtis  undir  schelde 
Come  ryaand  fulle  righte. 

Sir  Bereeval,  L  1387. 
mair. — P. 

nomen,  took  away. — P. 
there.— P. 
souter,  i.e.  PSalter,  Psaltoiy. — ^F. 
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&  oft  th6  weeped,  &  their  haads  wrange ; 

bnt  I  heard  neuer  soe  sweet  plajinge, 
272        &  euer  amongst,  soe  sore  siking. 

in  the  night  shee  came  to  me  oft, 

&  asked  me  whether  I  wold  onght ; 

bnt  alwayes  I  said  her  Nay 
276       till  it  drew  neerr  to  the  breake  of  day ; 

then  all  my  bloodje  tents  ont  shee  drew, 

againe  shee  tented  ^  my  wounds  anew  :  [page  iss.] 

wott  yee  well  itt  was  noe  threede,^ 
2S0       the  tents  that  into  my  wonnds  yeede, 

they  were  neither  of  lake  nor  Line,' 

bnt  they  were  silke  both  good  &  fine ; 

twise  the  tenting  of  my  wonnds 
284        cost  that  Ladye  20  ponnds, 

without  spices  and  salnes  that  did  me  ease, 

&  drinkes  that  did  my  body  well  please  ; 

&  then  shee  gane  me  drinke  in  a  home ; 
288       nener  since  the  time  that  I  was  borne 

snch  a  draught  I  neuer  gatt ; 

with  her  hand  shee  held  me  after  thatt. 

the  drinke  shee  gaue  mee  was  grasse  greene ; 
292        soone  in  my  wounds  itt  was  seene ; 

the  blood  was  away,  the  drinke  was  there,* 

&  all  was  soft  tJiat  erst  was  sore  *  ; 

<Sb  methought  I  was  able  to  run  and  stand, 
296        &  to  haue  taken  a  new  battell  in  hand ; 

the  birds  sange  in  the  greene  Arbor, 

I  gate  on  foote  and  was  on  steere. 

the  Ladye  came  to  me  where  I  lay, 


and  she 
Bighed. 


Next  day 
ahedrened 
Bger'B 
wonnds 


with  silken 
plugs, 


and  healed 
them  np 
with  a 


drink, 


which  made 
him  feel 
Teady  to 
fight  again ; 


*  I  tent  a  sore  or  a  womide,  I  put  a 
tente  in  it.  Je  mets  vne  tente.  You  shall 
neyer  heale  this  depe  wounde  if  you  tent 
it  not.    Palsgraye. — F. 

«  thread.— P. 

'  A.-S.  lachf  garment;  lin,  ilax.  HuUi- 
well  gives  "  Lake.  A  Idnd  of  fine  linen. 
Shirts  were  formerly  made  of  it.     It  is 


mentioned  in  a  laundress's  list  of  articles 
in  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  141,  and  by 
Chaucer.    The  following  passage  esta- 
blishes its  colour : — 
The  dais^  y-corowned  as  white  as  lake. 
An  vielettis  on  bankes  be  [?]  bedene. 
MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  11."— F. 
*  thore  or  sair. — P. 
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SheadyiMd 
him  to  stay, 


but  as  he 
longed  to  go, 
she  let  him. 


tying  his 
armour  and 
her  wine  to 
Uiebackof 
his  saddle. 


Eger 
wondered 
that  he  felt 
so  welL 


She  warned 
him  that  he 
was  only 
cured  for  a 
day  or  two. 


300       these  were  the  words  shee  to  me  did  say, 

"  I  rede  you  tany  a  day  or  towe 

till  you  be  in  better  plight  to  goe ;  " 

but  I  longed  soe  sore  to  be  at  home 
304        that  I  would  needlye^  take  leaue  to  gone. 

shee  gaue  me  2  shirts  of  raines  ^  in  fere, 

put  them  next  my  body ;  I  haue  them  here ; 

&  my  owne  shee  did  abone,' 
308        &  my  bloudye  armour  on  me  hath  done, 

saue  my  heauy  habergion  ;  shee  was  afrayd 
«      lest  they  ^  wold  haue  mad  my  wounds  to  bleede  ; 

that  Ladye  with  her  milke  white  hand,* 
312       to  the  rason^  of  my  saddell  shee  it  bound^ 

with  2  bottels  of  rich  wine, 

&  therof  haue  I  lined  euer  sinne.^ 

I  sayd,  '*  a !  deare  ^  good  Madam,   how  may  this 
be? 
316        the  coningest  leeche  in  this  land  be  yee ; 

for  all  my  wounds  lesse  or  more, 

of  them  I  feele  noe  kind  of  sore 

as  I  had  neuer  beene  wounded  with  sword  nor 
speare, 
320       nor  neuer  weapon  had  done  mee  deere.'^  " 

*'  wold  god,"  said  shee,  ''  that  itt  were  soe ! 

but  I  know  well  for  a  day  or  2 

firoe  that  lone  make  you  once  agast, 
324       your  oyntments  may  noe  longer  last. 

sith  you  will  not  abyde  with  mee, 

lett  jouT  Ladye  in  yowr  countrye 

doe  to  your  wounds  as  I  wold  haue  done ; 
328       then  they  will  soft  and  heale  full  soone." 

one  thing  did  my  hart  great  greeffe, 


*  i.e.  needs. — P. 

'  Fine  cloth  made  at  Rennes,  in  Brit- 
tany.— F. 

■  i,e,  aboye.    G.D. — P. 

*  it.  qu. — P.  • 

*  honde.^P. 


•  perhaps    arson,  id,  as  arftmy    Ft. 
saddle-bow. — P. 

'  bonde. — P. 

•  syne,  sinee. — P. 

•  ah!  dear!— P. 

**  dere,  loedere,  nooere,  Lye. — ^P. 
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I  had  notlmig  that  Ladye  to  giue  ; 

but  my  golden  beades  forth  I  drew, 
333       that  were  of  fine  gold  fresh  and  new. 

shee  wold  not  receiue  them  at  my  hand, 

but  on  her  bedside  I  lett  them  liggand  ^ ; 

I  tooke  leane  of  that  Ladye  bright, 
336        &  homewards  rid  both  day  &  Night. 

I  fared  full  well  all  that  while 

till  I  came  home  within  2  mile  ; 

then  ail  my  wonnds  wrought  att  once 
340        as  kniues  had  beene  beaten  thorrow  my  bones ; 

out  of  my  sadle  I  fell  that  fraye  ; 

when  I  came  to  my  selfe,  my  steed  was  away 

thus  haue  I  beene  in  this  £farr  countrye, 
344        such  a  venterous  Knight  mett  with  mee. 

Men  called  him  Sir  Gray  Steele ; 

I  assayed  him,  &  he  ffended  weele. 


Eg«rsave 
the  lady  his 
gold  bends, 


rode  home, 


and  fainted 
when  two 
mllea  off. 


His  defeater 
was  Sir 
Oray-Steele. 


[The  Second  Part.] 

Then  spake  Grime  to  Sir  Egar  [page  i».] 

348       with  soft  words  &  faire, 
2?  Parte  "  that  man  was  neuer  soe  wise  nor  worthye, 

nor  yet  soe  cuning  proued  in  clergye,* 

nor  soe  doughtye  of  hart  nor  hand, 
352        nor  yett  so  bigg  in  stowre  *  to  stand, 

but  in  such  companye  he  may  put  in 

but  he  is  as  like  to  loose  as  win ; 

&  ener  I  bade  you  to  keepe  you  weele 
366        out  of  the  companye  of  Sir  Gray  Steele, 

for  he  is  called  by  command 

the  best  K.night  in  any  Land. 

sith  the  Matter  is  chanced  soe, 
360       wee  will  take  the  wayes  of  choice  2  : 


Qrime 

oomfort 

Eger; 


he  had 
warned  him 
to  keep  out 
of  Sir  Oray- 
Steele's  way. 


'  left  y"  liggand,  i.e.  lying. — P. 
'  Fr.  dcrgie,  leamiDg,  skill,  science,  Clarkeship.    Cot. — ^F. 


«  battle.— P. 
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Winglayne 
most  know 
nothing 
about  it. 


But  abe  has 

oyerheaid 

aU  of  it,  372 


anddeapiMB 


Grime  geta 
doctors  for 
Bger, 


who  has 
seventeen 


from  jouT  lone  and  lajdye  Lained^  this  shalbee ; 

shee  shall  know  nothing  of  onr  priniiye." 

but  litle  wist  Egar  nor  Str  Grune 
364       where  the  lady  was  thai  same  time ; 

for  the  Lady  that  Egars  lone  was, 

her  chamber  was  wtthin  a  little  space  ; 

of  Sir  Egar  shee  soe  sore  thonght 
368        thai  shee  lay  wakened,  and  sleeped  nonght. 

a  Scarlett  Mantle  hath  shee  tane, 

to  Grimes  chamber  is  shee  gone ; 

shee  heard  them  att  a  prinie  dain  * ; 

shee  stayd  with-ont,  Sd  came  nob  in. 

when  shee  heard  that  Egars  body  was  in  distressey 

shee  loned  his  body  mickle  the  worse.' 

words  this  lady  wold  net  say, 
376        bnt  tnmed  her  backe  &  went  awaye, 

yet  soe  prinilye  shee  is  not  gone 

bnt  (Wme  perceived  that  there  was  one ; 

an  ynfolded  window  opened  hee, 
380        <Sb  saw  the  way-gate  of  that  Jjadje. 

"  what  is  that  ?  "  said  Egar,  "  maketh  that  dinn  ?  " 

Grime  sayd,  "  my  spanyell  honnd  wold  come  in." 

to  his  fellow  Sir  Egar  he  said  noe  more, 
384       bnt  he  repented  that  she  came  there.^ 

Chyme  hath  gotten  tJiat  same  night 

Leeches  that  beene  of  great  sleight, 

coning  men  with  for  to  deale, 
388        that  had  good  happ  wonnds  to  heala 

yett  Long  ere  day  word  is  gone 

that  Egar  the  Kni^^t  is  comen  home, 

&  hath  moe  wonnds  with  sword  &  knifie  * 
392        then  had  ener  man  that  bare  liffe : 

17  wonnds  hee  hath  tane. 


'  Luiied,  i.e.  concealed. — P. 

*  One  stroke  of  the  u  of  priuie  is 
wanting.  Dain  may  be  dinn.  ?A.-S. 
dennf  bed,  place  of  rest. — F. 


•  Irene. — ^P. 

•  thope.— P. 

•  knife.— P. 
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7  beene  thorrow  liis  body  ran  ; 

the  Leeches  cold  doe  him  noe  remedo, 
396        but  ail  said  "  Egar  wold  be  dead." 

In  the  morning  the  Erie  &  the  conntesse, 

to  Chymes  chamber  can  th^  passe ; 

the  Erie  said,  "  how  doth  Sir  Egar  the  Knight  ?  " 
400        then  answered  Grime  both  wise  and  wight : 
•    "he  doth,  my  Lord,  as  yon  may  see." 

"  alas  !  "  said  the  Erie,  "  how  may  this  bee  ?  " 

Grime  answered  him  hastilye, 
404        "  my  LorcZ,  I  shall  tell  you  gentleye : 

&  ^  yncoth  '  Land  he  happened  in, 

where  townes  where  both  few.  &  thinn  ; 

gifie  he  rode  neuer  soe  fiust, 
408        7  dayes  the  wildemesse  did  last. 

he  heard  tell  of  a  venterous  Knighi 

that  kept  a  forbbidden  countrye  day  &  night, 

&  a  mile  by  the  salt  sea, 
412        castles  fayre  &  towers  hye  ; 

On  the  other  '  side  a  fayre  strand,  [paee  iso.] 

a  faire  fibrrest  on  the  other  hand, 

on  the  one  side  run  a  fresh  riuere, 
416        there  might  noe  man  nighe  him  nere ; 

for  he  that  oner  that  riuer  shold  ryde, 

strange  aventures  shold  abyde  ; 

hee  shold  either  fight  or  flee, 
420        or  a  weed  ^  in  that  Land  leaue  shold  hee  ; 

the  wedd  that  he  shold  leaue  in  this  land 

shold  be  the  litle  ffingar  of  his  right  hand ; 

&  or  he  knew  himselfe  to  slowe, 
424        his  litle  fingar  he  wold  not  forgoe. 

boldlye  Egar  gaue  him  battell  tho ; 

his  helme  and  his  hawberckes  he  tooke  him  ftro, 

soe  did  he  his  sword  &  his  spere 


wotmdi, 
seven 

through  the 
body. 


Barl  and 
LadyBragu 
ask  after 
Eger, 


and  how  his 

mishap 

befell. 

Grime 

makes  np  a 

Btory, 


that  Egar 
rode  into 
Gray- 
Steele's  land, 


defeated 
Gray-Steele, 


•  for  an. — ^F. 

s  uDknoim,  strange,  0L  Chau. — P. 


•  one  side,  sie  le^ — ^P. 

*  wedde,  i.e.  a  pledge. — ^P. 
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and  vraa 
riding  home, 


-when  fifteen 
thieves 
attacked  and 
woonded 
him, 


thoQgh  he 
slew  eight  of 
them. 


«•  If  he  die, 
the  flower  of 
knighthood 
is  gone  I " 


Winglayne 
will  not 
come  for 
nine  days ; 


then  asks 
coldly  after 
Eger, 


and  sneers 
at  his 
having  lost 
his  finger. 


428        &  macli  more  of  his  golden  gajre* ; 
<Sb  homewards  as  he  rode  apace 
thorrow  the  wylde  forresfc  &  the  wyldenesse, 
he  thought  to  hane  scaped  withouten  Lett. 

432        then  15  theeyes  with  Egar  Mett ; 

they  thought  Egar  for  to  have  him  sloe, 
his  gold  and  his  good  to  haue  tooke  him  froe 
thrise  through  them  wtth  a  spere  he  ran, 

436        7  he  slew,  and  the  jaaster  man, 

jett  had  hee  scaped  for  all  that  dread  ; 
they  shott  att  him,  &  slew  his  steed  ; 
hee  found  a  steed  when  they  were  gone, 

440        wheron  Sir  Egar  is  come  home ; 
for  if  Sir  Egar  dye  this  day, 
fi^rwell  flower  of  Kni^^f-hoode  for  euer  <Sb  aye 
then  the  Erie  proferred  40?  in  Land 

444       for  a  Leeche  that  wold  take  Egar  in  hand. 
9  dayes  were  comen  &  gone 
or  any  Leeche  wold  *  Egar  vndertane  ; 
it  was  9  dayes  and  some  deale  more 

448        or  his  ladye  wold  come  there  *  ; 

&  att  the  coming  of  that  fayre  Ladye, 
her  words  they  were  both  strange  <fe  drye  : 
shee  saies,  *^  how  doth  that  wounded  Knight  ? 

452        then  answered  G-ryme  both  wise  &  wight, 
"  he  doth.  Madam,  as  yee  may  see." 
"  in  faith,"  said  the  Lady.  "  ^^ts  litle  pittye  : 
he  might  full  well  haue  bidden^  att  home ; 

456        worshipp  in  that  Land  gatt  he  none ; 
he  gaue  a  ffingar  to  lett  him  gauge, 
the  next  time  he  will  offer  yp  the  whole  hand. 
Gryme  was  euer  wont  to  gauge 

460        in  counceU  with  the  ladye  to  stand, 
&  euer  told  Egar  a  fayre  tale 


Sf 


VI 


f» 


•  geere. — P. 
«  had.— P. 


•  thore.— P. 

*  i.e.  bided,  abode. — ^P. 
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Egergetfl 
able  to  waUc. 


Orime  tests 
Winglayne's 
love  for 
Eger : 


till  the  Knigkt  Sir  Egaj*  was  whole  ; 

for  &  her  want  &  will '  had  beene  to  him  lenging, 
464        it  wold  have  letted  him  of  ^  his  mending. 

Boe  long  the  Leeches  delt  with  Sir  Egar 

till  he  might  stontlye  goe  &  stirr ; 

till  itt  once  beffell  vppon  a  day 
468        Gryme  thonght  the  Ladye  to  assay e 

whether  shee  loned  Sir  Egar  his  brother 

as  well  as  ener  shee  did  before  : 

Grime  said,  "  Madame,  by  godds  might, 
472        Egar  win  take  a  new  battell  with  yonder  Knight ; 

he  is  to  sore  wounded  yett  for  to  gone  ; 

itt  were  worshipp  to  canine  him  to  abyde  at  home, 

for  he  will  doe  more  for  yon  then  mee." 
476        then  answered  that  fayre  Lady, 

"  all  that  *  while  tJiat  Egar  was  *  the  Knight 

that  wan  the  degree  in  euery  fight, 

for  his  sake  verelye 
480        Manye  a  better  I  hane  put  by  ; 

therfor  I  will  not  bidd  him  ryde, 

nor  att  home  I  will  not  bid  him  abyde, 

to  do  with 

Kor  of  *  his  Marriage  I  haue  Nothing  adoe  ^  ;  [pa«e  isi.]  him. 
484        I  wott  not,  Grryme,  what  thou  saist  therto."  ^ 

Gryme  turned  his  backe  of  the  Ladye  faire, 

&  went  againe  to  his  brother  Sir  Egar, 

sett  hitn  downe  on  his  bed  side, 
488        &  talked  these  words  in  that  tyde  : 

"  Egar,"  he  said,  "  thou  &  I  are  brethren  sworne, 

I  loued  neuer  better  brother  borne ; 

betwixt  vs  tow  let  vs  make  some  cast, 
492        &  find  to  make  oui*  formen  ^  fast, 

for  of  OUT  enemies  wee  stand  in  dread, 

&  wee  Lye  sleeping  in  our  bedd." 

'  *' wanton  will,"  qu:  from  this  mistake  '  In  the  MS.  there  is  something  like 

I  shouid  suspect  this  Poem  transcribed  an  e  following  the/. — F.          *  the. — P. 

only  from  j*  month  of  a  minstrel. — ^P.  *  MS.  Egar  y*.  was. — F.    y*.  Egar  was. 

But  ^  for  iff  and  want  meaning  *'  desire,"  — P. 

make  sense. — ^F.  •  with  •  to  do :  qu. — P.  '  foemen. — P. 

VOL.  I.  B  B 


she  sayR, 
while  he 
won  every- 
thing 


she  refused 
hlB  betters 
for  him ; 

bat  now 
she'll  hare 
nothing 


Grime  tarns 
his  book  on 
her, 


and  asks 
Eger  bow 
they  call  be 
revenged  on 
their  foes. 
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Grime  tdlB 
him  that 


Winglayne 
is  flirting 
with  Earl 
Olyes. 


Grime 
declares 


496 


500 


604 


508 


PoorEger 


mourns  and     ^^^ 
Bigha. 


516 


he  shall  ^20 

marry  her  in 
a  month. 


They  will 
take  Grime's 
brother  524 

Pallyas  into 
ooancil. 
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Egar  said,  *'  what  mistrust  hane  yee  with  mce  ? 

for  this  7  monthes  if  I  here  bee, 

shall  neuer  a  man  take  mj  matter  ^  iu  hand 

till  I  bee  able  to  anenge  mj-selfe  in  Land." 

A  kinder  Knight  then  Qryme  was  one, 

was  neuer  bredd  of  blood  nor  bone : 

*'  methinke  yon  be  displeased  with  mee, 

&  that  is  not  your  part  for  to  bee, 

for  sith  the  last  time  that  ye  came  home, 

I  hane  knowen  prinie  ^  messengers  oome  &  gone 

betwixt  your  Ladye  &  Erie  Olyes, 

a  Noble  Knight  that  donghtye  is, 

of  better  blood  borne  then  euer  were  wee, 

&  halfe  more  linings  then  snch  other  B." 

then  Egar  vp  his  armes  sprang, 

&  ffast  together  his  hands  dange, 

with  still  monming  &  siking  sore  ' 

saith,  '^  alas  !  my  lone  &  my  Ladye  &yre, 

what  hane  I  done  to  make  yon  rothe  ^ 

that  was  ener  leene,  &  now  soe  Lothe  ?  " 

Qryme  had  of  him  great  pittye, 

"  brother,"  he  said,  "  be  conncelled  by  mee  ; 

if  yon  will  doe  after  my  connsaile, 

peradventnre  it  will  greatly  prevaile : 

another  thing,  my  liffe  I  dare  Lay 

that  yee  shall  wed  that  Ladye  within  this  monthes  day. '  * 

"  how  now  ?  "  quoth  Egar,  "  how  may  that  bee  ?  " 

"  peace  !  "  said  Gryme,  "  &  I  shall  tell  thee : 

I  hane  a  brother  that  men  call  Palyas, 

a  noble  sqnier  &  worthye  is, 

he  is  welbeloned  within  this  court 

of  all  the  Lords  round  about ; 


>  ?  MS.  my  hatter  was  first  written, 
then  seemingly  an  m  over  the  A,  but  only 
two  strokes  of  it  are  seen.  It  can  hardly 
be  read  my  hatter,  for  though  Old  Norse 
haitr  is  German  hut  (hat),  yet  hattr  has 


not  hut*8  second  metaphorical  meaning  of 
"  custody,  guardianship,  capp,  charge." — 
R 

«  Only  half  the  u  in  MS.— F. 

■  sair.— P.  «  wpothe.— P. 
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wee  will  him  call  to  oor  coiincell,^ 
528        peradyentnr  he  will  vs  prevayle ; 

&  I  my  selfe  will  make  me  sicke  at  home 
till  a  oerten  space  be  oomen  &  gone, 
&  that  such  a  disease  hath  taken  mee 
632       that  I  may  noe  man  heare  nor  noe  man  see. 
Palyas  my  brother  shall  keepe  yon  att  home, 
&,  I  my  selfe  will  to  that  batteU  gone, 
A,  I  shall  feitch  Gray-steeles  right  hand, 
536        or  I  shall  leane  another  fingar  in  that  Land." 


He  shftll 
naneEger 


while  Orlme 
flghte  Gray- 
Steele. 


[The  Third  Part,] 

They  called  PaJlyas  to  their  conncell,* 

&  he  assented  soone  withouten  fayle, 
3f  Parte  for  h&  loned  Sir  Egar  both  Euen  &>  mome 
540       as  well  as  he  did  Gryme  his  brother  borne. 

"  <fc  iff  yon  will  to  this  battell  goe, 

yee  had  neede  of  good  conncell  betwene 
vs2. 

(Jryme,  if  thou  wilt  fight  with  Sir  Gray-steele, 
.544        thon  had  neede  of  weapons  that  stand  wold  weele ; 

for  weapons  may  be  both  fresh  &  new, 

fikle,  false,  <fe  fall  yntme ; 

when  a  weapon  faileth  when  a  man  hath  need, 
548        all  the  worse  then  may  hee  speede  ; 

And  all  I  say  by  Sir  Egar,  [page  isi.] 

where  was  a  better  ILnight  knowen  any  where  ? 

when  his  weapon  faild  him  att  most  need, 
552        aU  the  worse  then  did  he  speede." 

Palyas  said,  ^*  there  was  somtimes  in  this  coontrye, 

Egar,  yo«*r  vnckle  Sir  Egranye, 

&  when  that  Egramye  was  linand 
556        he  had  the  guiding  of  a  noble  brand, 


So  BHid,  M 

done. 


Pallyaa 
agrees. 


but  Bays 
that  Grime 
most  haye 
abetter 
Bword  than 


£ger  had. 


He  will  got 
himSger'B 
nncle's 
brand, 


*  coimsayle. — P. 
B  B  2 
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JSrkjfinf 


brought  to 
ElngFfnn- 
dos  from 
beyond  the 
OreeUflh 
Sea,  and 
left  by  him 


at  his  death     568 


with  a  lady 
living  near. 


Orimewill 
borrow  it. 


Orimegoes 
to  the  i«uiy, 


andaakB 
fbr  his 
imcle'8 
brand. 


the  name  of  itt  was  called  Erkjin  >  ; 

well  were  that  man  had  it  in  keeping  ! 

first  when  that  sword  was  ronght, 
560       to  Kiiig  £^dii8  it  was  brought 

fall  far  beyond  the  greekes  sea, 

for  a  lewell  of  high  degree. 

when  the  Ktng  departed  *  this  world  hence, 
564       he  left  it  with  the  yonnge  prince  '  ; 

&  some  sayd  that  Egramye 

shold  lone  that  ladye  in  priuitye ; 

he  desired  the  sword  in  borrowing ; 

the  Km^  deceased  at  that  time ; 

&  when  that  Egrame  was  liuande, 

he  had  the  guiding  of  that  noble  brand ; 

that  man  was  neuer  of  a  woman  borne, 
572        durst  abydc  the  winde  his  face  befome. 

the  Ladyes  dwelling  is  heere  nye  ; 

shee  saith,  '  there  is  noe  man  ^^t  sword  shall  see 

tOl  her  owue  sonne  be  att  age  &  land, 
576        &  able  to  welde  his  fathers  brande.'" 

Grime  sayd,  "  I  will  goe  thither  to-morrow  at  day 

to  borrow  that  sword  if  that  I  may." 

on  the  morrow  when  the  sun  shone  bright, 
580       to  Egrames  Ladie  went  Grime  the  K:night ; 

kindley  he  halcht^  that  ladye  faire : 

she  saith,  "  how  doth  my  Cozin  Sir  Egar  ?  " 

"  hee  will  forth,  maddam,  with  all  his  might 
584        to  take  a  new  battell  on  yonder  Knight ; 

he  prayeth  you  to  lend  him  his  vnckeles  brand, 

&  there  he  hath  sent  you  the  deeds  of  his  land, 

&  all  mine  I  will  leaue  with  you  in  pawne 
588        that  jour  sword  shall  safelye  come  againe.*' 

soe  he  desired  that  sword  soe  bright 


*  Erkyin:  below  'tis  called  Egeking, 
which  perhaps  is  right. — P. 

*  k«  departed.— P. 


■  ti.  princess. — F. 
«  saluted.— P. 
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that  shee  was  loth  to  wtth-saj  >  that  Knight ; 
then  shee  feitched  him  forth  that  Noble  brand, 

592        &  receiued  the  deeds  of  both  their  lands  ; 

she  said,  "  there  was  noe  fault  with  Egeking, 
bnt  for  want  of  grace  and  goueminge  ; 
for  want  of  grace  &  good  gonpminge 

696        maj  loose  a  Kingdom  e  &  a  King^ 
for  there  is  neither  Lin  *  nor  light 
that  Egeking  mj  sword  meeteth  with, 
bnt  gladlye  it  will  through  itt  gone, 

600        that  biting  sword,  vnto  the  bone ; 
bnt  I  wold  not  for  both  yowr  Lands 
that  Egeking  came  in  a  cowards  hands." 
&  yett  was  faine  ^  Sir  Giyme  the  Knight : 

€04        to  Egar  he  went  againe  that  night ; 

Pallyas  he  said,  "  I  read  yon  be  councelled  by  mee, 
&  take  some  gifts  to  that  faire  Ladye, 
to  that  Ladye  faire  &  bright 

COS        that  Lodged  Sir  Egar  soe  well  the  first  night." 
^'  the  best  tokens,"  said  Sir  Egar, 
beene  her  sarkes  of  raines  *  ;  I  hane  tliem  here." 
he  tooke  broches  &  beads  in  that  stonde, 

612        &  other  lewells  worth  40'? 

&  to  reward  that  fayre  Ladye, 

&  thanke  her  of  her  cnrtesie. 

"  wherby,"  sayd  GJryme,  "  shall  I  her  know 

616        amongst  other  Ladyes  that  stands  on  a  row  ?  " 
"I  shall  tell  you  tokens,"  sayd  Sir  Egar, 
Wherby  you  may  know  that  Ladye  faire :      [i»««  iS3.] 
shee  hath  on  her  nose,  betweene  he[r]  eyeii, 

620        like  to  the  Mountenance  *  of  a  pin ; 

&  that  [hew]  is  red,  &  the  other  is  white. 


She  gives  it 
him,  he 
depositing 
his  own  and 
Eger's  title- 
deeds  as 
security  for 
its  retom. 


Grime 
oomesbaok. 


Faliyas  tells 
him  to  take 
gifts  for  the 
lady  that 
healed  Eger. 


Kffer  »le- 
8(.>ribes  her 
to  Qrime. 


F. 


A.-S.  wi^saggan^  to  deny,  gainsay. — 


'  Limme  ^  liih  is  to  this  day  a  phrase 
in  Scotland  for  the  whole  body. — P. 
'  And  then  was  faine,  t.^.  glad. — P. 


«  See  1.  305  above,  p.  364.— F. 

*  amount,  quantity,  see  Chauc.  Gl. 
— P.  [Her  eyebrows  meet. — F.]  so 
Horace,  of  Lycoris  "  tenui  fronte." — H. 
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Kgerand 
Grime  dreBS. 


Eger  riiowB 
himself 
(reading 
romances), 


and  takes 
leave  of  all. 


Winglayne 
answers 
him  coolly. 


He  gees 
back  to  his 
room. 

Grime  steps 
oat 


and  rides  off. 

Winglayne 
watches  him 
galloping ; 
thinks  he  is 
Eger; 


then  goes  to 

Grime's 

room, 


there  is  noe  other  Ladye  her  like, 

for  shee  is  the  gentlest  of  hart  &  will 
624        tJiat  euer  man  came  vntill." 

Early  on  the  other  day 

theese  2  knights  did  them  array  : 

into  a  window  Sir  Egar  yeede, 
628       bookes  of  Bomans  for  to  reede 

that  all  the  court  might  him  heare. 

the  Kmght  was  armed  &  on  steere  ; 

he  came  downe  into  the  hall, 
632       &  tooke  his  leane  both  of  great  &  small. 

the  Erie  tooke  Egars  hand  in  his  fist, 

the  conntesse  comlye  cold  him  Kisse ; 

his  onne  lady  stood  there  by, 
636        shee  wold  bere  the  Knight  noe  companye : 

he  sayd,  "  ffarwell  my  Lady  faire  !  " 

shee  sayd,  '*  god  keepe  you  better  then  he  did  ere! " 

&  all  that  euer  stoode  her  by, 
640       did  ^  Maraeill  her  answer  was  soe  dry. 

he  went  to  the  chamber  or  he  wold  blin  '  ; 

Sir  Gryme  came  forth  as  he  went  in, 

Stepped  into  the  stirropp  '  that  stifTe  were  in  warr, 
644        &  Palyas  his  brother  wrought  ^  him  a  spere.  ^ 

then  wold  he  noe  longer  abyde, 

bnt  towards  Ghray-steele  can  he  ryde. 

to  the  walls  went  winglaine,  that  Lady  &ire, 
648       for  to  see  the  waygate  of  her  lone  Sir  Egar ; 

&  Gryme  the  spnrres  spared  not ;  soe  weelo 

to  the  steeds  sides  he  let  them  feele, 

his  horsse  bonted  ^  forth  with  Noble  cheere, 
652       he  spowted  ^  forward  as  he  had  beene  a  deere 

till  he  was  passed  ont  of  her  sight. 

to  Ghymes  chamber  went  that  Ladye  bright : 


*  The  first  d  is  made  oyer  a  w  in  the 
MS.— R 

*  desist,  cease. — ^P. 

'  Percy  has  put  in   an  s  above  the 


line. — ^F. 

*  raughtf  i.e.  reached. — ^P. 

»  boutedj  Scot  for  bolted.— P. 

•  a  Scot^sh  idiom. — P. 
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jett  long  time  or  shee  came  there 
666        Paljas  had  warned  Sir  Egar, 

drawen  double  cortaines  in  that  place 

that  noe  man  of  Str  Egar  noe  knowledg  hath.' 

Palyas  was  fall  of  cnrtesie, 
660        &  sett  a  chaire  for  that  faire  Ladye : 

shee  said,  "  at  the  walls,  Palyas,  I  haue  beene  there 

to  see  the  ryding  forth  of  Sir  Egar  ; 

he  rydeth  feircely  out  of  the  towne 
664        as  he  were  a  wild  Lyon. 

alas !  hee  may  make  great  boast  &  shoore' 

when  there  is  noe  man  him  before  ; 

but  when  there  is  man  to  man,  &  steed  to  steede, 
668        to  prone  his  manhood,  then  were  it  neede  1  *' 

oftentimes  Egar  both  cmell  &  keene 

for  her  in  strong  battells  ofb  hath  beene, 

&  oftentimes  had  put  himselfe  in  warr  ; 
672        &  lay  &  heard  her  lowte  '  him  like  a  knaue  : 

he  wist  not  how  he  might  him  wrecke,* 

but  cast  yp  his  armes,  &  thought  to  speake. 

&  Palyas  was  perceiued  of  that, 
676        &  by  the  sholders  he  him  gatt ; 

he  held  hitn  downe  both  sad  &  sore, 

that  he  lay  still  &  sturrd  noe  more. 

Palyas  was  taU  of  curtesie, 
680        &  thus  answered  that  faire  ladye  ; 

he  said,  "  Maddame,  by  gods  might, 

Egar  is  knowne  for  the  Noblest  Kmght 

That  euer  was  borne  in  the  land  of  Beame,      [page  134.] 
684        &  most  worshipp  hath  woon  to  that  Belme  ! 

that  was  well  proued  in  heathenesse  * 

when  the  King  of  Beame  did  thither  passe ; 

soe  did  the  hords  of  this  countrye, 
688        &  alsoe  yo?^r  father,  tJiat  Erie  soe  free. 


and  Bays 
Eg«r  can 
show  off 
well  enough 
when  there's 
no  one  to 
light  htm. 


Egercan 
hardly  help 
speakingi 


bat  Pallyas 
holds  him 
down. 


tella  Wing- 
layne  that 
Eger  is  the 
noblest 
knight  of 


»  haa.— P. 

*  stour.  qiL — ^P. 


■  perhaps  flowte. — ^P.        •  so,  the  Heathen  Land. — P. 
*  revenge. — P. 
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that  he 
fought  the 
Sowdan 
Gomordlne 


(whose 
challenge 
500  knights 
refused). 


and  slew 

him. 

Sixty 

heathens 

attacked 

Eger, 


bat  be,  Kay, 


and  ten 
others  killed 
the  sixty. 


The  king 
offered  Eger 
his  daugh- 
ter, but  he 
refused  her 
for  Wing- 
laync's  raiko, 
who  is  now 
his  foe. 


there  came  a  sowdan  to  a  hill,' 

that  many  christen  men  had  done  ill, 

the  name  of  him  was  Gomordine,^ 

692        thai  many  a  christen  man  had  put  to  pine ; 
&  he  becalled  anj  cristen  Knight^ 
or  any  5  that  with,  him  wold  fight. 
600  K?w^^ts  were  there  that  day, 

696        <fe  all  to  that  battell  they  saydden  nay. 
Egar  thought  on  you  att  home, 
&  stale  to  that  battell  all  alone  ; 
they  fought  together,  as  I  heard  tell, 

700        on  a  mountaine  top  till  Qomordine  fell. 
60  Hethen  '  were  in  a  busment  *  neere, 
&  all  brake  out  vpon  Sir  Egar : 
or  any  reshcew  came  to  him  then, 

704        he  had  kild  Gornordine  &  other  ten. 

then  was  he  rescewed  by  a  Noble  Knight 
that  euer  was  proued  both  hardye  &  wight, 
the  name  of  him  was  Kay  of  Kaynes,^ 

708        a  Northeren  Kjiight  I  trow  he  is ; 
there  were  but  Egar  &  other  ten, 
&  th6  killed  60  or  more  of  the  heathen  men  ; 
thus  they  reschewd  the  Noble  Egar, 

712        &  brought  him  to  the  host,  as  you  shall  hear, 
the  K.lng  of  Beame  in  tliat  stage 
offered  Sir  Egar  his  daughter  in  Marryage  ; 
yet  that  gentle  Knight  wold  not  doe  soe, 

716        he  loued  you  best  [that]  now  ^  be  his  foe. 
you  be  his  foe,  he  knowes  tJiat  nowe 
when  he  standeth  in  dread,  I  know." 
the  Lady  was  soe  wrath  with  Palyas, 


*  a  Sowdan  them  until,  i.e.  u  Saltan 
came  unto  them. — ^P. 

*  Gornordine  or  Gorvordine. — P. 

■  Hethen,  first  written  Ltthen,  in  MS. 
and  then  corrected. — F. 

*  ambuBhment,  i>.  ambuscade. — P. 

*  perhaps  Cathness,  orig.  Kal^nes. — P. 


•  who  now. — P.  Though  who  in  the 
nominative  was  in  use  at  Uie  date  of  tho 
ballad,  thai  was  the  more  general  rela- 
tive. See  Mr.  Weymouth's  paper  on 
who,  Phil.  Soe.  Trans.  1860-1,  p.  64,  and 
Mr.  Fumi rail's  answer  to  it,  Phil.  Soe. 
Trans.  1865,  p.  139.— F. 
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720        shee  tooke  lier  leaue  &  forth  shee  goth.^ 
Now  lett  Ys  leaue  cbjding  att  home, 
&  speake  of  Sir  Gryme  that  is  to  the  battell  gone. 


Now  of  Sir 
Grime. 


o  >» 


[The  Fourth  Pai-t.] 

All  the  wildemesse  that  there  bee, 
724        Grime  rode  it  in  dayes  3  ; 

he  mett  a  sqnier  by  the  way  ; 
4?  Parte  with  fayre  words  Grrime  can  to  him  say, 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  "who  is  hord  of  this  countrye  ? 
728        the  sqnier  answered  him  gentlye, 

"  It  is  a  lord  most  worthyest  in  waine,^ 

Erie  Grares  is  his  name." 

Grime  sayd,  "  how  highteth  that  lords  heyre  '  ?  " 
732        he  sayd,  "  he  hath  none  but  a  daughter  fayre." 

Gryme  saith^  "  who  hath  that  Ladye  wedd  ?  " 

the  Knight  sayd,  "  shee  neuer  came  in  mans  bedd ; 

but  Sir  Attelston,  a  hardye  Knight, 
736        marryed  that  Lady  fayre  &  bright ; 

for  he  gaue  battell,  that  wott  I  weele, 

vpon  a  day  to  Sir  Gray- Steele  : 

a  harder  battell  then  there  was  done  tho, 
740        was  neuer  betwixt  Knighta  2  ; 

but  Gray- Steele  killed  Sir  Attelstone, 

a  bolder  Knight  was  neuer  none. 

Erie  Grares  sonne  <fe  his  heyre, — 
744        in  all  the  world  was  none  more  goodlyere, — 

he  was  soe  sorry  Attelstone  was  dead, 

he  thought  to  quitt  gray-steele  his  meede ; 

boldlye  he  gaue  him  battell  vpon  a  day, 
748        ther-for  many  a  man  sayd  well-away ! 

&  there  the  both  ended  att  this  bane 

as  many  another  Knight  hath  done ; 


Sir  Qrime 
rode  into 


Earl  Garc^ 
land, 


a  lord 
whose 
daughter 
was  wedded 
to  Sir 
Attelston. 


Gray -Steele 
killed  Attel- 
ston, 


also  Earl 
GareH'  son 
and  heir, 


ner, 


*  gaee. — P. 

•  ?  tcone,  dwelling,  or  Sc.  waney  man- 
fashion.    Suio-Gothic    wanOj    laL 


vane^  consuetudo,  mos.    (Jamieson). — F. 
■  Written  above  Ladye  fayre  crossed 
out. — F. 
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and  moro 
than  100 
knighta. 


OrimeaakB 
where  the 
widowed 
lady  dwellfl, 


goes  there, 


reoognieos 
h^  by 
Eger's 
deecrlption, 


and  gives  her 
Eger's  pre- 
sents. 


ffor  I  hane  wist'  that  tyrant  wtth  his  hands  2  [paee  lUw] 
762       kill  a  100  Knighta  and  some  deale  moe  ; 

shamfxilje  hath  drinen  them  to  dead 

withonten  sticconr  or  any  remed." 

for  all  the  words  he  spake  in  that  time, 
756        nothing  it  feared  the  Knight  Sir  Grime. 

Qryme  sayd,  "  how  ffarr  haue  wee  to  that  citje 

whereas  that  Ladyes  dwelling  doth  bee  f  " 

the  Knight^  said  "  bnt  miles  2 ; 
760        the  one  of  them  I  will  with  yon  goe." 

they  talked  together  gentlye 

till  he  had  bronght  Grime  to  that  citye. 

att  a  bnrgesse  honse  his  ine  he  hath  tanc; 
764        to  Seeke  the  Ladye  Sir  Grime  is  gone; 

then  he  went  into  a  garden  greene 

where  he  saw  many  Ladyes  sheene ; 

amongst  them  all  he  knew  her  there 
768        by  the  tokens  of  Sir  Eger. 

Egar  was  hnrt  vnder  the  eare ; 

an  oyntment  Gryme  had  drawen  there ; 

he  held  the  glone  still  on  his  hand 
772        where  Egers  fingars  was  lackand ; 

A  when  that  "knight  came  her  nye, 

he  kneeled  downe  vpon  his  knee, 

&  thanked  her  with  humble  cheere 
776        "  sith  the  last  time,  madam,  that  I  was  heere.'* 

'*  Sir,"  said  shee,  "  excused  you  must  hold  mee  i 

thus  avised,  I  did  you  neuer  see." 

then  hee  gaue  her  the  shirts  of  raines  in  that  stond 
780        and  other  lewells  worth  401*, 

&  thus  rewarded  that  fayre  Ladye, 

&  thanked  her  of  her  curtesie. 

"  Now  Str,"  sayd  shee,  "  soe  haue  I  blisse  : 
784        how  fareth  the  Kni^^t  that  sent  me  this  ?  " 

^'  I  doe,  Madam,  as  yee  see  now,' 


*  known. — ^P. 


•  Squire. — P. 


*  ?  MS.  may  be  how.— F. 
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therof  I  ihanke  great  god  and  you." 

"  why  Sir,"  said  sbee,  "  but  is  it  yee 
788     •  that  in  such  great  penll  here  did  bee  P 

I  am  glad  to  see  yon  so  sound  in  sight." 

hastilye  sbee  rose  &  last  thai  'Knight.  S^^^^ 

Gryme  Looke  vpon  that  Ladye  *  faire:  tog  he  la 

792        soe  Retire  a  creature  saw  I '  neuer  ere ; 

for  sbee  was  cladd  in  scarlett  redd, 

<fe  all  of  fresh  gold  shone  her  bead ; 

her  rud  was  red  as  rose  in  raine, 
796        a  fairer  creature  was  neuer  scene. 

as  many  men  in  a  matter  ftiU  nice, — 

but  all  men  in  louing  shall  neuer  be  wise, — 

his  mind  on  her  was  soe  sett  Grime  taiu 

in  love  with 

800        that  all  other  matters  be  qu[i]te  forgett ;  her. 

&  as  th6  stood  thus  talkeand, 

sbee  stale  the  gloue  besids  his  hand. 

when  sbee  saw  his  right  hand  bare, 
804        softly  sbee  said  to  him  there, 

"  Sir,"  said  sbee,  "  it  was  noe  marueill  though*  you 
bidd  yot^r  bond ! 

for  such  Leeches  in  this  Land  are  none  ! 

there  is  noe  Leeche  in  all  tliis  land  she  finds 

808        can  sett  a  fingar  to  a  band,  hishayin/ 

to  be  as  well  &  as  faire  onger, 

as  neuer  weapon  bad  done  it  deere  ^  ! 

but  game  and  bourd  ^  Let  goe  together ; 
812        scorning  I  can  well  conssider ! 

it  was  neuer  that  Knighta  commandement 

noe  scome  hither  to  mee  to  send  ! 

If  thou  be  comen  to  scome  mee,  [pag«  i36.] 

816        ffull  soone  I  can  scome  thee."  gcte  angry, 

before,  sbee  was  mild  of  state, 


'  There  is  a  tag  to  the  e  as  if  for  «. —  ■  tho,  then. — P. 

F.  *  hurt— P. 

*  hee.— P.  *  jest.— P. 
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and  throws      820 
hla  presents 
down. 


Grime  ia 
sorry,  and 
explains 


that  he  is 
going  to 
fight  Oray- 
Steele  for 
Eger. 


The  lady  is 
pacified,  ; 


She  shows 
him  to  bod, 


8:4 


828 


832 


836 


840 


and  offers 
him  sapper, 
but  he  can't     <>*4 
eat  fur  love. 


848 


Now  is  sliee  liigh  and  tall  of  hate ! 

d;  of  all  the  lewells  that  he  hath  bronght, 

shee  cnrset^   them  to   the  ground,  &  wold  -them. 

naught.' 
Grime  was  neuer  soe  sore  '  in  all  his  day ; 
he  wist  neuer  a  word  what  he  shold  say ; 
&  as  shee  was  to  the  chamber  passand, 
Orime  tooke  that  Ladye  by  the  hand, 
saith,  "  I  beseech  you,  lady  free, 
a  word  or  2  to  hearken  mee, 
& — soe  helpe  me  god  &  holy  dame  ! — 
I  shall  tell  you  how  all  this  matter  was  done  *  : 
the  knight  that  was  heere,  he  was  my  brother, 
&  hee  thought  me  more  abler  then  any  other 
for  to  take  that  matter  in  hand : 
he  loueth  a  lady^  wtthin  his  land ; 
if  not  in  euery  fight  he  win  tJie  gree,* 
of  his  loue  forsaken  must  he  bee." 
shee  sayd,  "  yee  seeme  a  gentle  Knight, 
that  answereth  a  ladye  with  soe  much  right." 
the  lewells  the  mayden  hath  ypp  tane, 
&  shee  &  the  K.night  to  chamber  are  gone, 
shee  sent  vnto  that  burgesse  place 
a  mayden  that  was  faire  of  face ; 
what  cost^  soeuer  his  steede  did  take, 
twice  double  shee  wold  it  make, 
a  rich  supper  there  was  dight, 
&  shortlye  sett  before  that  Kftiight, 
Meate  nor  drinke  none  wold  hee, 
he  was  soe  enamored  of  that  fayre  Ladye. 
he  longed  sore  to  [bee  ^]  a  bedd, 
<fe  to  a  chamber  shee  him  Led,] 
&  all  his  armour  of  was  done,  ' 


—P.    ?  MS.  cast.- 

rhf  —P. 


•  cost.     . 

s  nought. 

■  sorry,  qu. — ^P. 
4  «.«,.  -•.  i^  _p. 


-F. 


■  sorry,  qu. — r, 
*  came,  sic  Ifff^' 


*  yietory. — P. 

•  cost.— P. 
»  bee.— P. 
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&  in  his  bed  he  was  layd  soone. 

the  Ladje  lonesome  of  hew  &  hjde^ 
852        sett  her  downe  bj  his  bedside, 

shee  lajd  a  sowter  vpon  her  knee, 

&  theron  shee  plajd  fnll  lone-somlye, 

&  her  2  majrds  fuR  sweetljre  sang, 
866        &  euer  they  wept,  &  range  ^  their  hands. 

then  Spake  Ghyme  to  that  Ladye  fayre : 

*'  of  one  thing,  Madam,  I  have  great  Mameile,' 

for  I  heard  nener  soe  sweet  playinge, 
860        &  ofentetimes  soe  sore  weepinge." 

shee  comTnanded  her  sowter  to  be  taken  her  froe, 

&  sore  shee  wrange  her  hands  2  : 

"  Str,"  shee  sayd,  "  I  mnst  nener  be  weele 
864        till  I  be  anenged  on  Sir  Gbay-steele, 

for  he  slew  my  brother,  my  fathers  heyre, 

&  alsoe  my  owne  Lord  both  fresh  &  fayre  ; 

for  Str  Attelstone  shold  me  hane  wedd, 
868        bnt  I  came  nener  in  his  bedd ; 

he  gane  a  battell,  that  wott  I  weele, 

vpon  a  day  to  Sir-  Gbay-steele. 

a  harder  battell  then  was  done  thoe, 
872        was  nener  betweene  Kni^^ts  2  ; 

Gray- Steele  killed  Attelstone ; 

therfor  many  a  Knight  made  great  moane. 

then  my  brother  that  was  my  fathers  heyre — 
876        in  all  the  world  was  none  more  goodlyer — 

he  was  soe  sorry  for  my  hnsband  indeed, 

he  thonght  to  have  qnitt  Gray-steele  his  Meede  : 

boldlye  he  gane  him  battell  vpon  a  day ; 
880        therfore  many  a  man  sayd  wellaway  ! 

And  there  they  both  ended  att  that  bone       [page  i87.] 

as  many  another  Knight  hath  done  ; 

for  I  hane  wist  that  tyrant  with  his  hands  2 


and  plays  on 
Apailteryto 
him,  while 
her  maids 
lament. 


She  tells  him 
shecnn 
never  be 
happy  till 
Bheu 

avenged  on 
Qray-Steele, 


who  slew 
her  hus- 
band and 
brother. 


*  pelliB,  catis,  kyd,     Wrtghfs  Vooab. 
p.  44.— F. 


'  their  hands  raDfl  or  wrang. — P. 
■  perhaps  care. — ^Jr. 
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If  he  will 
avenge  her, 
let  him  note 
that  Gray- 
Steele's 


strength  de.     892 
creases  from 
noon  to 
midnight, 


896 


and  that  he 
is  better  on 
horseback 
than  on 
foot. 


Next  day 
Orime  arms, 


884        to  bane  a  killed  a  100  Knighta  &  moe, 
&  shamefiillj  drinen  them  to  dead 
wtth-onten  sncconr  or  any  remedejeJ 
&  if  thou  be  comen  to  fight  with  that  Knighiy 

888       lesu  defend  thee  in  thj  right ! 

there  is  noe  woman  aline  that  knoweth  so  weele 

as  I  doe  of  the  Condictons  of  Str  Graj-steele, 

for  euerje  honio  from  Midnight  tiU  noone, 

eche  hower  he  increaseth  the  strenght  of  a  man' ; 

&  enerj  honer  from  Noone  till  Midnight, 

enerj  hower  he  bateth  the  strenght  of  a  Knt^^t. 

looke  ihon  make  thy  first  counter  like  a  Knight^ 

&  enter  into  his  armour  bright ; 

looke  boldlye  vpon  hitn  thou  breake  thy  spere 

as  a  manfull  Knight  in  warr^ ; 

then  light  downe  rudlye  *  for  thy  best  boote  * ; 

900       the  tyrant  is  better  on  horsbacke  then  on  foote ; 
presse  stiflye  vpon  him  in  that  stoure 
as  a  Knight  will  thinke  ®  on  his  paramoure ; 
but  I  will  not  bid  yee  thinke  on  me, 

904        but  thinke  on  your  ladye  whersoeuer  shee  bee  ; 
&  let  not  that  tyrant,  if  that  he  wold, 
lett  you  of  that  conenant  that  Ladye  to  holde." 
then  shee  tooke  leaue  of  that  gentle  Knight ; 

908       to  her  chamber  shee  is  gone  with  her  maidens  bright. 
Sir  Gryme  longed  sore  for  the  day ; 
the  Ostler  ^  soone  can  him  arraye, 
ho  armed  the  Knight  &  brought  him  his  steede, 

912        A;  he  gaue  him  red  gold  for  his  meede. 
a  rich  brea[k]&8t  ®  there  was  dight, 
&  shortlye  sett  before  thai  Knight, 
but  meate  nor  drinke  none  wold  hee 


*  remead. — ^P. 

■  mon. — ^P. 

■  weir,  Scottice. — P. 

*  readily. — P. 

*  advantage. — P. 


•  who  thinks. — P. 

*  i.e.  the  chamberLiin,  Hosteller,  or 
mattre  d'hotel;  but  see  page  140,  line 
206  [of  MS.]— P. 

■  The  *  added  in  MS.  bj  P.— F. 
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916        bnt  a  cnppe  of  wine  &  soppes  8. 

he  tooke  leane  of  tJiat  Ladje  cleare, 
&  rydetli  towards  the  fresh  riner.^ 


takeeaonp 
of  wine,  and 
rides  for- 
ward. 


[The  Fifth  Part.] 

Early  in  that  Maj  morning, 
920        merrely  when  the  bnrds  can  sing, 

the  throstlecocke,  the  Nightingale, 
5f  Parte  the  laneracke  &  the  wild  woodhall,^ 

the  rookes  risen  in  enery  riner, 
924        the  birds  made  a  bHssfnll  bere  ' ; 

It  was  a  heanenly  Melodye 

pro  a  Knight  that  did  a  loner  bee, 

on  the  one  side  to  heare  the  small  birds  singing, 
928        on  the  other  side  the  flowers  springing. 

then  drew  forth  of  the  dales  the  don  deere, 

the  snn  it  shone  both  fresh  &  cleere, 

Phebns  gott  vp  with  his  golden  beames, 
932        oner  all  the  land  soe  light  it  gleames ; 

hee  looked  vpon  the  other  side, 

see  parkes  &  palaces  of  Mickle  prjde, 

with  7  townes  by  the  salt  sea 
936        with  castles  fayre  &  towers  hyee. 

oner  the  riner  were  ryding  places  2, 

&  soone  Grrime  chose  to  the  one  of  tho  ; 

&  then  he  wold  noe  longer  abyde, 
940        bnt  into  Gbay-steeles  Land  can  he  ryde  ; 

A  yett  was  feared  Sir  Gh-yme  the  Knight 

lest  he  wold  hane  tarryed  him  till  night ; 

bnt,  god  wott,  he  had  noe  canse  to  doe  soe  ; 
944        for  Gray-steele  had  oner-waches  2. 

they  went  &  told  their  Master  anon  right, 

^'  into  your  Laud  is  comen  a  Knight, 


'  rirere. — ^P. 

*  Perbapei  wode  wal.    The  witwall 
or  golden  ouzle,  a  bird  of  the  Thrufih 


On  a  merry 
May  mom. 


whenbiidi 

make 

melody 


and  tbe 
bright  ann 
shines, 


Grime  rides 


into  Qray- 
Bteele's  land. 


Gray-Steele's 

watchers 

teUhim; 


kind.    G.  ad  Chau.— P. 

•  bere,  noise,    yid.  pase  388,  lin.  146 
[of  MS.]— P. 


I 

I 
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eg:br  and  grike. 


he  dons  hid 
armour  rod 
and  gold, 


his  shield 
on  his 
breast  be- 
fore him, 


his  golden 
maoeset 
with  jewels, 


his  steed 
with  beUs 


and  3"^  he  hath  rydden  about  the  plaine, 
948        And  now  is  he  bowne  to  tnme  home  againe.'*  [page  iss.] 

"Nay,"  sayd  Gray-steele,  " by  St.  John  ! 

this  one  yeere  he  shall  not  g^  home, 

bat  he  shall  either  fight  or  flee, 
952        or  a  wed  in  this  land  leane  shall  hee." 

they  brought  him  red  sheeld  &  red  spere, 

&  all  of  fresh  gold  shone  his  geere  ; 

his  brest  plate  was  purpelye  pight, 
956       his  helmett  itt  shone  with  gold  soe  bright, 

his  shankes  full  seemlye  shone, 

was  sett  with,  gold  &  precioos  stone, 

his  armes  with,  plate  &  splents  >  dight 
960       were  sett  wtth  gold  &  silner  bright ; 

With  his  sheelde  on  his  brest  him  befome, 

theron  was  a  dragon  &  a  ynicome  ; 

on  the  other  side  a  beare  &  a  wyld  bore, 
964       in  the  Middest  a  ramping  Lyon  that  wold  by  t[e  ']  sore ; 

aboat  his  necke  withouten  fayle 

a  gorgett  rought  with  rich  Mayle, 

with  his  helme  sett  on  his  head  soe  hye ; 
968       a  mase  '  of  gold  foil  royaUye, 

on  the  top  stoode  a  Carbonckle  *  bright, 

it  shone  as  Moone  doth  in  the  night ; 

his  sadle  with  selcamoore  ^  was  sett, 
972        with  barrs  of  gold  richlye  frett ; 

his  petrill  ®  was  of  silke  of  Inde, 

his  steed  was  of  a  furley  ^  kinde, 

with  raines  of  silke  raught  to  his  hand, 


*  Splints.  Small  overlapping  plates 
for  the  defence  of  the  bend  of  the  arm 
above  the  elbow,  and  which  allowed  of 
free  motion.  They  are  mentioned  aa 
early  as  Edward  the  Third's  time. 
YiuihoWsCostufne  in  England,  p.  686. — F. 

«  The  e  added  in  MS.  by  Percy.— F. 

*  mace. — P. 

*  topas. — P. 


*  Cp.  "Giclaton,  a  rich  stuff  from 
India.  K.  Alysaunder,  1964.  Fr.  cig- 
laton ;  Lat.  cydas**  Herbert  Coleridge's 
Glossary. — F. 

•  peitrill. — ^P.  Petrell,  a  breastplate. 
Kennett  (in  Halliwell).  F^.  Puictrail,  a 
Petrell  for  a  horse.     Cotgrave. — F. 

'  ferley,  i.e.  wondrous. — ^P. 
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976      w«th  bells  of  gold  theratt  lingand.' 

he  stepped  into  his  stirropp  well  armed  in  war,^ 
a  Knight  kneeled  &  ranght  him  a  spere ; 
&  then  wold  he  noe  longer  abjde, 

980     but  straight  to  Sir  Grime  cold  he  lyde. 
when  Gh*ime  was  ware  of  Ghraj-steele, 
through  comfort  his  hart  came  to  him  weele ; 
he  sajd,  "  thou  wounded  my  brother  Sir  Egar ! 

984  '  that  deed,  trajtor,  thou  shall  buy  full  sore.'  " 
Grraj-steele  answered  neuer  a  word, 
but  came  on  Str  Grime  as  he  was  woode  ; 
they  smoten  their  steeds  with  spurres  bright, 

988      &  ran  together  with  all  their  might; 
but  Graj-steele  came  on  Sir  Grime 
like  a  lyon  in  his  woodest  time  ; 
soe  did  Grime  vpon  Sir  Graj-steele, 

992      &  attildo^  him  a  dint  tJiat  bote  ^  full  weele ; 
thorrow  all  his  armour  lesse  &  more, 
cleane  thorrow  the  body  he  him  bore, 
that  all  his  girthers  burst  in  sunder; 

996     the  Kni^^t  &  salle^  &  all  came  ynder. 

through  the  strenght  of  Giyime  <jb  his  steedo 
he  smote  downe  Grray-steele,  &  oner  him  yeede  ; 
&  well  perceiued  Gray-steele  then 
1000      that  he  was  macht  with  a  Noble  man. 
then  young  grime  start  out  of  stray,^ 
&  from  his  stirrops  he  light  that  day ; 
he  thought  on  that  Ladye  yore, 
1004     how  shee  had  taught  him  to  doe  before ; 


of  gold  on 
itereiiu. 


He  takes  a 
Bpeat 


and  charges 
Grime  like 
mad. 


Grime  mns 


him  right 
through 
the  body. 


nnhome 
him, 


lei^w  down. 


draws  Ege- 
Wng, 


'  Compare  Chaucer's  Monk  (Frol. 
Cant,  Tides,  ed.  Morris,  y.  ii.  'p.  6,  1. 
169-171): 

And  whan  he  rood,  men  might  his  bridel 

heere 
Gyngle  in  a  whistlyng  wynd  so  deere, 
And  eek  as  lowde  as  doth  the  chapel 

belle.— F. 

*  weir.  q. — P. 

VOL.  I.  CO 


•  sair.— P. 

*  attilde,  i.e,  ettled,  aimed,  Scot — P. 
»  did  bite.— P. 

•  saddle.— P. 

*  ?  stray  here  must  be  from  extra, 
on  the  outside,  without,  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  </roy,  but  with  the  mean- 
ing of  "  on  the  outside  of  the  horse,  the 
saddle."— P. 
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and  cats 
through 
Oray-Steele*s 
armour 


five  inotaes 
into  his 
shoulder. 


Oray-Scede 
pays  him 
back 


with  three 
blows  that 
nearly  IdU 
him; 


butGrimo 


wounds 
Gray-^«ele 
in  one  knee. 


he  shooke  out  bis  sword  Egeking ; 

the  other  mett  him  manfftilly  without  leasing ; 

Grime  sought  him  on  one  side 
1008      &  ranght  him  a  wound  full  wyde ; 

a  100"!  Mailes  he  shore  assnnder, 

&  all  the  stofiTe  that  was  there  vnder ; 

throughout  all  his  armour  bright, 
1013      5  inch  into  the  sholder,  the  sword  b'ght. 

bnt  Ghray-steele  nener  wttb  noe  man  mett 

thai  2  snob  dints  did  on  him  sett ; 

then  thought  Ghraj-steele,  tTiat  warryonr  wight^ 
1016      to  quitt  Sir  Grime  that  Noble  Knight : 

He  bjtt  him  on  the  helme  on  bye  [page  139.] 

that  the  fire  as  fljnt  out  can  flye ; 

or  euer  be  cold  handle  Egeking  againe, 
1020      3  doughty e  dints  he  sett  on  him  certaine 

that  almost  Sir  Gryme  was  slaine, 

the  least  of  them  might  bane  beene  a  mans  bane.  . 

thus  these  Noble  bumes  ^  in  battele 
1024      backed  &  hewed  with  Swords  of  Mettle. 

through  rich  many  &  myny  plee* 

the  red  blood  blemished  both  their  blee. 

Sir  Grime  was  learned  in  his  child-hood 
1028      full  Nobly e  to  handle  a  sworde ; 

with  an  arkward  stroke  fPnll  slee' 

he  hitt  Sir  Gray-Steele  on  the  knee ; 

if  he  were  neuer  soe  wight  of  hand, 
1032      on  the  one  foote  he  might  but  stand : 

"  thou  wounded  my  brorther  Sir  Egar ; 

that  deed  thou  shalt  abuy  full  sore^ !  " 

then  answered  Gray-steele,  that  wanyour  wight, 
1036      "  wherefore  vpbraydest  thou  me  with  that  Knight  ?  " 

*  "  for  he  neuer  went  by  watter  nor  Lande, 


'  bames,  f.«.  men. — ^P. 

*  It  Bhould  be  Mail  &  many  plie.  See 
Reliques,  vol.  I.  pag.  10,  yer.  21  &  Glos. 
—P. 


»  sly.— P. 

*  sair.— P. 

*  Grime  answered. — P. 
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bnt  he  was  as  good  as  [t]he  ^  both  of  hart  &  hand ; 
&  hee  had  beene  weaponed  as  well  as  I 
1040      he  had  beene  worth  both  thee  &  niee." 
he  hitt  Sir  Oryme  on  the  cainell*  bone ; 
a  quarter  of  his  sheeled  away  his  gone  ' ; 
the  other  he  clane  in  tow 

1044  that  it  fiell  into  the  fejld  soe  &r  him  froe ; 
his  Noble  sword  Egeking 

went  from  him  without  Leasing, 
but  Grime  was  wight  upon  the  land, 

1045  he  followed  fast  after  &  gatt  his  brand ; 
bnt  on  *  Gh«j-Steele  had  had  his  other  foote 
to  haue  holpen  him  in  neede  and  boote, 

I  cold  not  thinke  how  Grryme  the  Knight 
1062      shold  hane  comen  againe  to  that  Ladye  bright. 

when  he  had  gotten  againe  Ege-king, 

fell  were  the  dints  he  sett  on  him ; 

with  an  arkeward  stroke  full  sore 
1056      through  liner  &  longs  Gray-steele  he  bore. 

Gray-Steele  went  walling*  woode 

when  his  sydes  fomed  of  his  harts  blood ; 

then  perceined  the  Kwight  Sir  Grime 
1060      that  Gray-Steele  was  in  poynt  of  time. 

Grime  sayd,  "  yeeld  thee,  Sir  Gray-steele, 

for  thon  can  neuer  doe  ®  soe  weele.'* 

the  other  said,  "  thou  mayst  lightlye  lye ; 
1064      that  man  shall  I  neuer  see  ; 

that  man  was  neuer  of  woman  borne 

shall  make  me  yeelde,  one  man  to  one." 


Oray-Steele 
hitBarime 
on  tiM 
oollar^bone, 


and  knocks 
his  sword 
out  of  Ills 
hand. 


Grime 
recoyersit, 


oats  Gray- 
Steele 


tfaxongh  the 

liyerand 

lungs. 


and  calls  on 
him  to 
yield. 


»  thee  both.-— P. 

*  The  CaineU  or  Kennel  hone  of  the 
neck  is  still  cuirent  in  Northamptonshire. 
See  (kmel  bone  in  Baile/s  Diet. — P. 

But  swiche  a  fairenesse  of  a  nekke 
Had[de]    that   swete,    that    boon    nor 

brekke, 
Naa  ther  noon  seen  that  mjs-satte ; 
Hyt  was  white,   smothe,  streght,  and 
pure  flatte, 


Withouten  hole  or  cand  boon. 

As  be  semynge  had[de]  she  noon." 

Chaucer.     The  Bake  of  the  Duchesse,  L 
942,  vol.  v.,  p.  183,  ed.  Morris,  1866.— 
F. 
■  is  gone. — ^P. 

•  and  [« if].— P. 

•  ue.  boiling,  raging  mad. — P. 

•  get  on,  fight. — F. 
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In  retom, 
Oray-Bteele 


Orime's 
bead. 


At  last, 


Orlme  gripe 
Oray-Steele 
by  the 
throat, 
throws  him 
down,  and 
kills  him. 


Ill  deeds 
meet  ill 
ends. 


Oray-Steele 
lies  slain; 


he  was  soe  angry  att  Grimes  words 
1068      that  both  his  hands  he  eett  on  his  sword, 

&  with  all  his  strenght  that  was  in  him  Leade,' 

he  sett  itt  on  Sir  Gh!imes  heade 

that  such  a  stroke  he  nener  gate, 
1072      nor  noe  Knight  that  was  his  mate. 

he  thought  his  head  rone*  assnnder, 

his  necke  cracked  that  was  ynder, 

his  eares  brushed'  out  of  blood. 
1076      the  Knight  stackered  ^  with  that  stroke,  &  stoode, 

for  &he  &  had  ^  once  &llen  to  the  ground, 

the  Lady  had  neuer  scene  him  sound. 

thus  they  fought  together  fell  &  sore 
1080      the  space  of  a  mile  and  somthing  more. 

Gray-steele  bled  withouten  fayle, 

his  visage  waxed  pan  and  wale® ; 

Ghrime  att  his  gorgett  he  gate  a  gripe,  [page  i4o.| 

1084      &  fast  he  followed  in  after  itt, 

&  backward  to  the  ground  he  him  bare  ; 

he  let  him  neuer  recouer  more ; 

his  brest-plate  from  him  he  cast^ 
1088      &  thrise  to  the  hart  he  him  thrust : 

thus  vngracious  deeds  without  mending 

can  neuer  scape  without  an  ill  endinge. 

all  this  I  say  by  Sir  Oray-Steele, 
109!2      for  fortune  had  led  him  long  and  weele ; 

I  haue  wist  that  Knight  with  his  hands  tow 

slay  100  KnightB  and  moe, 

shamefuUye  driuen  them  to  dead 
1096      Without  succour  or  any  remed ; 

&  he  lyeth  slaine  with  a  poore  Knight 

&  for  7  his  swome  brother  came  to  fight. 


'  kid.    qu. — ^P.  (or  learde,  left. — F.) 

•  rove,  f .«.  riven. — ^P, 

»  brasted.— P.  "  To  drtwcA,  v.  n.  to 
burst  forth,  to  rofih,  to  issue  with  yio- 
lence.     Wallace**    Jamieson. — "F. 

*  staggered. — P.     Old  Norse  stakra, 


to    totter    (Wedg.);     Scotch    gtaclrr, 
ttakker ;  Swed.  atagra,     (Jam.). — F. 

*  &  had  mav  be  xhad  in  MS, — F. 

•  wan  &  pale. — P. 
»  that  for.— P. 
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then  Gryme  looked  by  him  soone ; 
1100      they  ^  steeds  were  fighting,  as  they  had  done  ; 

in  sender  he  parted  the  steeds  2 ; 

to  Qraysteeles  sadle  can  he  goe ;  Orime  takes 

he  right  the  Qirthes,^  <fe  sadled  the  steed,  ' 

1104      <!;  againe  to  the  dead  body  he  yeede, 

&  pnlled  forth  his  Noble  Brand, 

A  smote  of  Sir  Grray-steeles  hande  :  cats  off  Ws 

*'  My  brother  left  a  fingar  in  this  land  with  thee, 
1108      therfore  thy  whole  hand  shall  he  see." 

hee  looked  vp  to  the  castle  of  stone, 

&  see  '  Ladyes  manye  a^  one 

wringing,  &  wayling,  &  rining  there  heare,^ 
1 112      striking,  &  crying  with  voices  fnll  cleere. 

wight  men,  they  wold  not  bhn, 

horsse  &  hamesse  pro^  to  win : 

it  was  euer  Sir  Gray-steeles  desiring 
1116      that  for  his  death  shold  be  made  noe  chalishing^ 

Orime  leapt  on  Sir  Gray-steeles  steed,  leaps  on 

his  owne  by  the  bridle  he  cold  him  leade, 

&  he  rode  towards  the  fresh  riner,®  and  rides 

i.  II*  baok  to  his 

1 120      there  was  noe  man  durst  nye  him  nere  ; 

yett  it  was  an  howre  within  the  night 

before  he  came  againe  to  that  Ladye  bright.  lady. 

he  rode  strayght  to  the  borgesse  dore, 
1124      the  ostler  mett  him  on  the  flore  : 

"  O  Master !  "  he  sayd,  "  now  is  come  tliat  Knight 

that  went  hence  when  the  day  was  light ; 

he  hath  brought  with  him  Sir  Gray-steeles  steede, 
1 128      &  much  more  of  his  golden  weede  ; 

he  hath  brought  with  him  his  chaine  of  gold — [ 

'  their. — ^P.  avoir  soin,  se  mettre  en  peine,  prendre 

'  righted  the  girths,  qu. — P.  soin,  de  caiere.    Roquefort.    I  care  nat, 

'  saw. — ^P.  I  regarde  nat  or  estyme  nat  a  thyng :  Jl 

*  Only  half  the  n  in  the  MS. — F.  ne  men  chavlt.    Palsgrave.    8e  chalovr 

*  hair. — ^P.  de,  to    passe,  care,  teke    thought  for. 
),  ».e.  for. — ^P.  Gotgrave. — F. 


•  p«), 
'  Fr. 


chaloir'.  importer,    se  soucier,  '  rivere. — ^P. 
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Orlmeie- 
foBestostop 
in  the  town, 


but  goes  to 
his  lady's 
chamber. 


She  is  la- 
menting his 


probable 
death. 


and  think- 
ing on  her 
lost  hus- 
band. 


when  Grime 
knocks  at 
the  door. 


She  rises, 


his  sadle  hames  is  fajre  to  behold, — 

mth  ofcher  more  of  his  golden  geere ; 

1132      in  all  this  land  there  is  none  such  to  were.*' 

then  to  the  dore  fast  cold  they  hje, 

bold  men  &  yeamanrje.^ 

the  Bnrgesse  asked  the  Knight 
1136      whether  he  wold  lodg  with  him  aJl  night. 

Ctrime  sayd,  **  to  lye  in  a  strange  Land — 

&  here  is  a  strong  Castle  att  hand — 

methinke  itt  were  a  great  foUye ; 
1140      I  wott  not  who  is  my  freind  or  my  enemye." 

hee  tooke  the  hand,  &  the  glone  of  gold  soe  gay  ; 

to  the  Ladyes  chamber  he  tooke  the  way 

att  snpper  where  shoe  was  sett, 
1144      bnt  nener  a  Morsel  might  shee  eate : 

"  a !  "  shee  sayd,^  "  now  I  thinke  on  that  Knight 

that  went  from  me  when  the  day  was  light ! 

yesternight  to  the  chamber  I  him  Ledd ; 
1148      this  night  Ghray-steele  hath  made  his  bed  ! 

alas  !  he  is  fonle  lost  on  him  ! 

that  is  much  pittye  for  all  his  kine  ! 

for  he  is  large  of  blood  &  bone, 
1153      &  goodlye  nurture  lacketh  he  none ; 

&  he  his  '  fayre  in  armes  to  fold. 

He  is  worth  to  her  his  waight  in  gold ;  [page  mi.] 

woe  is  me,  for  his  lone  in  his  countrye! 
1156      shee  may  thinke  longe  or  she  him  see !  " 

with  that  she  thought  on  her  Jjord  Attelstone 

that  they  water  out  of  her  eyen  ran. 

With  that  Grime  knocked  att  the  chamber  dore, 
1160      &  a  maiden  stoode  ther  on^  the  flore ; 

"  O  Madam  !  "  shee  said,  "  now  is  come  that  Knight 

that  went  hence  when  the  day  was  light." 

&  hastilye  from  the  bord  she  rise, 


>  yeoiiiaiipye.~P.        *  Ah  !  shee  s*.— P.      cp.  1.  1227-8,  p.  303. — ^F. 
'  18. — ^P.    ?  his  fair  one,  his  love ;  but  *  MS.  theron. — ^F. 
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u 


1 164      &  kissed  him  20  sithe  ^ : 

how  haue  you  farren*  on  jotac  loumey  ?  " 
full  well,  my  lone,"  Sir  Gkime  did  say, 
*'  for  I  hane  taken  snch  a  surtye*  on  yonder  KiUght 
1 168      that  pore  men  in  his  country  may  haue  right ; 
Merchants  may  both  buy  and  sell 
within  the  lands  where  they  doe  dwell." 
he  gaue  her  the  hand  &  the  gloue  gay, 

1175  A  sayd,  "  lay  vp  this  till  itt  be  day." 
shee  tooke  the  gloue  att  *  him, 

but  shee  wist  not  thai  they  hand  was  in ; 
&  as  they  stoode  still  on  the  ground, 

1 176  the  hand  fell  out  ther  in  ^  that  stond, 
&  when  shee  looked  on  that  hand 

that  had  slaine  her  brother  and  her  husband, 

noe  marueill  though  her  hart  did  grisse,® 
1180      the  red  blood  in  her  &ce  did  rise : 

it  was  red  rowed  ^  for  to  see, 

wtth  fingars  more  then  other  three ; 

on  euerye  fingar  a  gay  gold  ring, 
1 184      a  precious  stone  or  a  goodly  thing ; 

&  yet  shee  hath  it  yp  tane 

&  put  into  the  gloue  againe, 

A  vnto  a  coffer  did  shee  goe, 
1188      &  Tnlocked  lockes  one  or  2. 

a  rich  supper  there  was  dight 

&  sett  before  that  worthye  Kjnight, 

but  meate  nor  drinke  he  might  none ; 
1192      he  was  soe  furbrished,®  body  and  bone, 

he  longed  sore  to  be  a  bedd. 

&  to  a  chamber  shee  him  Ledd, 


and  Unas 
him  twenty 
timee. 


HegiTOfl 
her  Gray- 
Steele's 
hand 


which  had 
slain  her 
husband 
and  brother. 


and  she 
locks  it  up, 


puts  Grime 
to  bed, 


■  times. — P. 
'  i^.  fared. — ^P. 

•  suretye. — ^P. 

•  i^,  at  his  hand. — ^P. 
»  MS.  therin.— F. 

•  grise. — ^P.     First  written  greefe  in 
the  MS.  and  then  corrected. — ^F. 


'  colour,  rud  of  a  cheek :  A.-S.  rud^ 
red.— F. 

*  For-brissutet  broken,  braised  (Halli- 
well's  Gloss.).  Dutch  verbvyeeld,  crashed, 
grinded,  bruised  (Sewel).  A.-S.  brysan, 
to  braise;  forbrytan,  to  break  in  pieces, 
smash,  bruise  (Bosworth). — F. 
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ezanunos 
his  wonndfl, 


ftnd  thinks 

iihe^many 

bim. 


Then  she 
takes  Gray- 
Steele's 
hand 


to  Earl 
Gares, 


shows  it 
him. 


and  tells 
him  who 
won  it 


&  all  bis  annoar  of  wbs  done, 
1196      &  ihe  Lady  searched  his  woniids  soone. 

the  Ladje^  was  neuer  soe  soe  sounde 

when  shee  saw  hee  had  no  death '  wound' ; 

for  eu^  thought  iluii  fayre  Ladje 
1200     his  wedded  wife  that  shee  shold  bee. 

&  when  shee  had  this  done, 

to  her  owne  chamber  shee  went  soone ; 

she  tooke  out  the  hand  &  the  glone  of  gold  ; 
1204      to  her  &thers  hall  shee  sajd  shee  wold, 

att  snpper  when  he  was  sett, 

A  mAuj  Lords  withouten  lett. 

&  when  shee  came  into  the  hall, 
1208      finely  shoe  halched'  on  them  all : 

"  I  can  tell  yon  tydings,  father,  wOl  like  yon  weelle ; 

slaine  is  jour  enemye  Sir  Gray-steelee."     («o) 

then  they  laughed  aJl  ffull  hastilye, 
1212      said,  "  Maddam,  it  seemeth  to  be  a  lye : 

that  man  was  neuer  borne  of  a  woman 

cold  neuer  kill  Gray-steele,  one  man  to  one.*  " 

she  cast  out  the  hand  and  the  gloue  of  gold ; 
1216      all  had  Marueill  did  it  behold, 

for  it  was  red  rowed  for  to  see, 

With  fingars  more  then  other  3, 

&  on  euerye  fingar  a  fine  gold  ring,^ 
1220      a  precious  stone  or  a  goodlye  thing. 

the    Erie    sayd,   ''daughter,   wher    dwelleth    that 
Knight  ?  " 

Then  answered  ihat  Ladye  both  fiaire  [&]  bright, 

&  sayth,  "  father,  his  name  I  cannott  myn,^ 
1224      but  he  was  borne  in  the  Land  of  Beame ; 

he  is  large  of  blood  <fe  bone,* 

&  goodlye  Nurture  lacketh  none  ; 


*  There  are  tags  like  esses  to  these 
letters  in  the  MS.— F. 

»  saluted P. 

■  man  to  man.  qu. — ^P. 


*  One  stroke  only  of  the  n  is  in  the 
MS ;  orer  it  is  a  mark  of  contiactioii. — F. 

•  mention. — P. 
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he  is  feure  in  armes  to  fold, 
1228      he  is  woiih  his  waight  in  gold ; 

■ 

bat  he  rjdeth  in  the  morning  when  it  is  day." 

*'  that  I  sett  gods  forbott,"  the  Erie  can  say, 

"for  I  wold  [not]  for  *  a  iooo? 
1232      of  florences  '  red  &  ronnde, 

ynrewarded  of  me  that  he  shold  goe 

that  soe  Tnanfally  hath  nenged  mee  on  mj  foe." 

Earlje  on  the  other  day 
1236      Sir  Ghyme  radjlje'  can  him  array; 

&  as  hee  was  his  leane  takeand, 

the  erle  came  att  his  hand ; 

&  when  the  Erie  came  him  nje, 
1240      Sir  Gryme  sett^  him  on  his  knee, 

&  thanked  him  with  humble  cheerre 

for  the  great  refreshing  he  had  there. 

the  Erie  tooke  Grryme  by  the  hand, 
1244      &  said,  "  gentle  Kndghty  doe  thon  vpp  stand  ! 

&  as  thou  art  a  warrionr  wight, 

tarry  with  me  this  day  &  this  night." 

"  my  Lord,"  hee  said,  "  I  am  at  yot*r  will ; 
1248      all  your  comaitndement  to  folfill." 

then  a  sqnier  tooke  the  steeds  tow, 

&  to  a  stable  then  can  he  goe  ; 

the  Erie  tooke  Gryme  by  the  hand, 
1252      to  the  pallace  th6  yode  Leadand ; 

a  rich  dinner  ther  men  might  see, 

of  Meate  &  drinke  was  great  pleniye ; 

the  certaine  sooth  If  I  shold  say, 
1256      he  was  meate  fellow  for  ^  the  Jjedye  g&j. 

&  when  the  dinner  was  all  done, 

the  Erie  tooke  Grime  into  a  chamber  soone. 


On  the 
■eoond  daj,' 


BarlOarai 

oovneito 

Grime, 


asks  him 
to  stay 
ftQotberday, 


takes  him 
to  the 
palace, 


seats  him  at 
dinner  next 
hlsdan^h- 
ter, 


>  not  for.— P. 

*  Florins,  fonnerly  worth  abont  38. 4d. 
apiece : 

I  salle  the  gjffe  ten  thousand  ponnde 
Of  fiorenee  that  bene  rede  and  roonde. 


Sir  Isumbras,  1.  294-5,  in  TTbmton  Ro- 
mances,]^, 100.  Halliwell's  Glossary. — F. 
'  The  top  of  the  a  in  radylye  is  open, 
nearly  like  u. — F. 

*  t.«.  knelt  down. — ^P. 

*  M.  mesemate  to,  &c. — P. 
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adu  him  if      1260 

be'8  married, 


and  on 
Orlme  say- 
ing no,  1264 


offers  liim 
his  daagh- 
ter.  1268 


Grime  ao- 
oepteher,        ^^72 


the  betrothal 
ismado. 


and  Grime 
rides  home. 


1276 


1280 


&  spurred  ^  him  gentlje, 

"  Sir,  beene  you  manyed  in  yowr  countaye  ?  " 

Grime  answered  him  hastilye, 

"  I  had  neuer  wiffe  nor  yett  Ladye  : 

I  tell  you  truly,  by  Samt  John, 

1  had  neuer  wi£fe  nor  yett  Lemman." 
the  Erie  sayd,  "  I  am  glad  indeed, 

for  all  the  better  here  may  you  speede ; 
for  I  haue  a  daughter  thai  is  my  heyre 
of  all  my  Lands,  that  is  soe  faire ; 
&  if  thou  wilt  wed  that  ladye  free, 
with  all  my  hart  I  will  giue  her  thee." 
great  thankes  Gryme  to  him  can  make ; 
saith,  '^  I  loue  her  to  well  to  forsake !  " 
and  afore  the  Erie  &  Bishopps  3 
Gryime  handfasted  '  that  &ire  Ladye. 
the  day  of  Marryage  itt  was  sett, 
that  Gryme  shold  come  againe  without  Let. 
the  Erie  feitched  him  in  that  stonde 

2  robes  was  worth  400? 

they  were  all  beaten  gold  begon ; — 
he  gaue  Egar  the  better  when  he  came  home.- 
he  tooke  Leaue  of  the  Erie  &  the  Ladye, 
&  rydes  home  into  his  countrye. 


When  Grime 
reaches  a 
forest  near 
home. 


he  goes  on 
fOMtohis 
room. 


1284 


61  Parte  < 


1288 


[The  Sixth  Part.] 

He  came  to  a  forrest  a  priuye  way, 
&  leaueth  his  steed  &  his  palfray  ; 
&  when  he  had  soe  doone, 
he  went  to  his  chamber  right  soone, 
&  priujrlye  knocked  on  the  dore, 
.  [<fe]  Palyas  his  brother  stood  on  the  flore. 


'  spemd,  i.e.  asked  him. — P. 

*  plighted  hands,  i.e,  betrothed. — P. 
A.-8.  ^fuffastan,  to  pledge  one's  hand. 
Of  Mary's  betrothal  to  Joseph,  the  Ormu- 


lum  (i.  81,1.  2389-90)  says: 

&  ^ho  wass  kanntffeast  an  god 
^tt  Jossep  was  gehattenn. — F. 
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Paljas  was  neuer  more  glad  A  blyth  Ci»««  i*^.] 

when  he  see  his  brother  come  home  aliue. 

"  how  fareth  Sir  Egar  ?  "  Sir  Gfrime  can  say. 
1292      "  the  better  that  yon  haue  sped  on  yot*r  lonrney." 

*'  rise,  Sir  Egar,  &  arme  thee  weele 

both  in  Iron  &  in  Steele, 

&  goe  into  yonder  forreste  firee, 
1296      &  Pallyas  my  Brother  shall  goe  with  thee ; 

&  there  thon  shalt  find  Sir  Grray-steeles  steed, 

&  much  more  of  his  golden  weede  ; 

there  thon  shalt  find  his  chaine  of  gold, 
1300      his  sadle  hamesse  fnll  fayre  to  behold, 

wtth  other  more  of  his  golden  geere  ; 

in  all  this  land  is  none  snch  to  weare. 

to-morrow  when  the  snnn  shineth  bright, 
1304      Looke  thon  gett  into  thy  Ladyes  sight, 

&  looke  thon  as  strange  to  her  bee 

as  shee  in  times  past  hath  been  to  thee ; 

for  &  thon  doe  not  as  shee  hath  done  before, 
1308      thon  shalst  loose  my  lone  for  enermore." 

then  forth  went  Egar  &  Pallyas 

where  the  steeds  &  stenen^  was. 

a  Scarlett  Mantle  Grime  hath  tane ; 
1312      to  the  Erles  chamber  hee  his  gone 

wtth  still  Monming  &  sighing  sore,^ 

"  alas  !  slaine  is  my  brother  Sir  Egar  ! 

for  7  dayes  are  comen  and  gone 
1 316      sith  he  promised  me  to  bee  att  home ; 

he  rode  forth  wonnded  verry  sore ; 

alas  !  my  sorrow  is  mnch  the  more ! 

thy*  great  pride  of  thy  daughter  free 
1320      made  him  in  this  great  perill  to  bee ; 

alas  that  euer  shee  was  borne ! 

the  best  Knight  that  ener  was  in  this  world  is 
forlome !  " 

'  ?  stuffs.    O.  Ft.  estouvoir,  conven-      est  n^essaire.    Roquefort.— 
aDce,  n^cessit^i  proyision  de  tout  ce  qui  *  sair. — P.  ' 


tells  I^^ 
toann. 


go  to  the 
forest. 


take  Gray- 
Steele'B 
steed  and 
armoar. 


show  him- 
self to  Wfn- 
glajme,  and 
treat  her 
soorufolly. 


Orioiegoes 
to  Earl 
Bragas, 


saysEger 
has  been 
away  seven 
days,  and 
most  be 
killed. 


all  through 

Wfnglayne's 

pride. 


F. 
the.— P. 
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TheBarl 
and  Goon- 


after  IImb, 


seeEger 
coming. 


They  wd- 
oomehim. 


He  tarns 
his  beckon 
Winglayne, 
and  rebukes 
her. 


She  swoons. 
Her  father 
begs  Grime 


to  bring 
Bger  round. 


Gryme  ypon  his  way  can  goe ; 
1324      the  Erie  &  the  Countesse  were  foil  woe ; 

then  they  bowned^  them  both  more  &  lefise 

to  the  parish  chnrch  to  hear  a  Masse. 

when  the  Masse  was  all  done, 
1S28      to  the  pallace  th6  went  fnll  soone. 

one  looked  betwene  him  &  the  sunn, 

sais,  "  methinkes  I  see  tow  anned  KnighiB  oome. 

another  sayd,  "  Nay  indeed, 
1332      it  is  an  armed  'Kadghi  lyding,  and  leads  a  steede. 

&  wlien  they  "Knight  came  them  neere, 

all  wist  it  was  Sir  Egar ; 

bat  Gryme  was  the  first  man 
1336      thai  ejxer  welcomed  Sir  Egar  home.' 

the  Erie  tooke  Egars  hand  in  his, 

the  conntesse  cold  him  comlye  Elisse ; 

his  own  Lady  winglaine  wold  haue  done  soe; 
1340      he  turned  his  backe  &  rode  her  froe, 

&  said,  "  parting  is  a  prinye  payne, 

but  old  freinds'  cannott  be  called  againe ! 

for  the  great  kindnesse  I  haue  found  att  thee, 
1344      fibrgotten  shalt  thou  neuer  bee." 

he  turned  his  steede  in  thai  tyde, 

&  said  to  Gamwicke  he  wold  ryde. 

the  Lady  sooned^  when  he  did  g^ ; 
1348      the  Erie  &  the  Countesse  were  Aill  woe ; 

the  Erie  profered  Gryme  40?  of  Land,' 

of  florences  thai  were  fayre  h  round, 

for  to  gett  the  good  will  of  Egar  his  daughter  to 
1362      I  hope  thai  was  ethe  ®  to  doe. 

Grime  went  forth  on  his  way, 

&  &ire  words  to  Egar  [can  he  say^ :] 
1356      "  abyde  <fe  speake  a  word  with  mee, 


ft 


ft 


*  t.0.  made  them  ready. — ^P. 

*  hame. — P. 

*  Mendes. — P. 

*  swooned. — P. 


•  Londe. — ^P. 

•  A.-a  «iS,  easy.— F. 

'  MS.  partly  cut  away:  worda 
by  Percy. — ^F. 


' 
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Brother,"  he  said,  "  for  Charitye."  [iMge  144.] 

Egar  sajd,  "  here  I  am  at  jouv  will ; 

whatere  jou  command,  lie  fulfill." 

a  Bqnier  tooke  his  steeds  tow, 
1360      A;  to  a  stable  can  he  goe. 

GrTjme  tooke  Egar  by  the  hand, 

to  their  owne  chamber  they  went  Leadand, 

&  all  his  armonr  of  hath  done, 
1364      &  laid  it  downe  where  he  pnt  it  on. 

Oryme  feitched  forth  tow  robes  in  tluii  stond, 

the  worse  was  worth  400? 

th6  were  all  of  beaten  gold  begon : 
1363      he  pnt  the  better  Egar  on ; 

then  was  Egar  the  seemlyest  man^ 

iliai  was  in  all  Christendonne. 

Gryme  tooke  him  by  the  hand, 
1372      to  the  palace  th6  yode  Leadand*  : 

a  rich  dinner  there  Men  might  see, 

Meate  &  drinke  there  was  plentye ; — 

certaine  sooth  if  I  shold  say, 
1376      he  was  meate  fellow  wtth  the  Ladye  gay ; — 

to  when  the  dinner  was  all  done. 

Grime  tooke  the  Erie  to  conncell  soone : 

"  as  my  Lore!  Egar  is  the  'Kmghi 
1380      thai  winneth  the  worshipp  in  enery  fight, 

&  if  hee  shall  haue  yoto*  daughter  free, 

att  your  owne  will  I  hane  gotten  him  to  bee ; 

I  read  anon  thai  it  were  done." 
1384      the  Erie  &  the  Conntesse  accorded  soone ; 

the  Erie  sent  forth  his  messenger 

to  great  Lorcfo  both  &r  &,  neere, 

thai  they  shold  come  by  the  15  day 
1388      to  the  marryage  of  his  daughter  gay. 

&  there  Sir  Egar,  that  Noble  'Kmghij 

Marryed  winglayne,  thai  ladye  Bright. 


Grime  takes 

Bgerto 

huroom. 


pntB  robes 
of  beaten 
gold  on  him, 


leads  him  to 
the  palace, 


ktahim  by 
Winglayne, 


and  tells 
EarlBragas 


thatEger 
will  marry 
her. 


The  nobles 
aresnm- 
monedto 
the  wedding, 


'  mon. — P. 


'  yode  leadand  (went  leading). — ^P. 
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thefeut 
lasts  forty 
days, 


and  then 
Eger  and 
Grime  ride 
to  Earl 
Qazes, 


"Who  wel- 
ocnnesthem, 
and  Grime 
weds  the 
Lady  Looee- 
pain. 


All  ride  into 

Gray-Steele's 

land, 


kDl  his  deer, 
destroy  his 
ships. 


the  feast  it  Lasted  fortje  dajes, 
1892      mth  horda  &  Ladjes  in  royall  arrajes ;    . 

&  at  the  4D  dayes  end, 

emerye  man  to  his  owne  home  wend, 

eche  man  home  into  his  conntr  je ; 
1396      soe  did  Egar,  Grime,  &  Pallyaa,  all  3, 

they  nendr  stinted  nor  blan,^ 

to  Earle  Ghures  Land  till  th£  came. 

the  Erie  wist  he  wold  be  there, 
1400     he  mett  them  with  a  royal  fere,' 

With  a  100  Knights  in  royall  array 

mett  Egar  &  Qrime  in  the  way, 

With  much  myrth  of  Minstrelsye, 
1404      &  welcomed  them  into  tJuit  countiye  ; 

&  there  Sir  Gryme,  that  Noble  Knighif 

marryed  Loosepine,  that  Ladye  bright. 

why  was  shoe  called  Loospaine  P 
1408      a  better  Leeche  was  none  certaine. 

a  royall  wedding  was  made  there,' 

as  good  as  was  the  other  before ; 

A  when  5  dayes  done  did^  hee, 
1412      Egar  desired  all  the  Erles  meanye 

to  ryde  with  him  into  Grray-steeles  Land, 

to  resigne  all  into  his  brothers  hand. 

they  chose  Pallyas  to  be  their  Captam  wight ; 
1416      the  Erie  dubd  him,  and  made  a  Knight, 

&  by  conncell  of  Lorda  with  him  did  bee, 

hee  gane  him  a  100?  of  fee. 

then  wold  they  noe  longer  abyde, 
1420      bnt  into  Gray-steeles  Land  can  they  lyde ; 

they  brake  his  parkes  &  killed  his  deere, 

rasen^  his  hanens  &  shipps  soe  Cleere ; 

They  tooken  townes  &  castles  of  stone.         fP*8«  ^'**-3 
1424      Gray-steele  had  nener  a  child  bnt  one 


*  desisted. — ^P. 

*  company. — P. 
■  thore.— P. 


*  had.— P. 

•  lazen. — P. 
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that  was  a  daughter  h,jre  &  free ; 

vntill  thai  castle  sbee  did  flee ; 

Egar  tooke  thai  Lady,  as  I  ynderstand, 
1428      &  brought  her  into  Earle  Gares  land. 

when  thai  Ladye  the  Earle  did  see, 

shee  kneeled  downe  vpon  her  knee, 

&  said,  "  if  my  father  were  a  tyrant  &  your  enemye, 
US2      nener  take  my  Land  froe  me." 

the  Erie  sayd,  "  for  thy  cortesye 

all  the  better  the  matter  may  bee : 

for  to  weld  thy  Land  &  thee 
14S6      choose  thee  any  Knighi  thai  thon  he[r]e  see/' 

amongst  all  thai  there  was 

shee  chose  vnto  Pallyas. 

glad  &  blythe  was  Baron  &  Knighi, 
1440      soe  were  Egar  &  Qryme  thai  were  soe  wight ; 

&  there  Sir  Pallyas,  thai  Noble  K.7i{ghiy 

marryed  Emyas  thai  was  soe  bright. 

a  royall  wedding  was  made  thore, 
1444      as  good  as  was  the  other  before. 

I  nener  wist  man  thai  proned  soe  weele 

as  did  Sir  Grine  vpon  Sir  Gray-steele, 

for  he  gate  to  his  brother  Str  Egar 
1448      an  Erles  Land  &  a  ladye  faire  ; 

he  gate  himselfe  an  Erles  lande, 

the  &irest  Lady  thai  was  Linande ; 

he  gate  his  brother  Pallyas 
1452      a  barrons  daughter  &  a  Barronage. 

Winglaine  bare  to  Sir  Egar 

10  children  thai  were  fayre; 

10  of  them  were  sonnes  wight, 
1456      &  5,  daughters  fayre  in  sight. 

6  Loosepine  bare  to  Str  Grrime 
10  children  in  short  time ; 

7  of  them  sonnes  was, 

1460      &  3  were  daughters  faire  of  face. 


and  let  his 

daughter 

Bmyaa 


choose 
Pallyas  for 
her  hnfl- 
baad. 


Pallyas  and 
Emyas  are 
married. 


Well  done, 
StrOrimel 


yon'Teaetap 
SirEger, 
yonnidf  and 


Pallyas. 


Bgerhas 

flftoen 

children, 


Grime  ten. 
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Pallyas 
three. 


Ood  bring 
them  all  to 
blias,  and 
us  tool 
Amen  I 


Emyeas  bare  to  Sir  PaHjas 

3  Children  in  short  spacee ; 

2  of  them  sonnes  were, 
1464      the  8  was  a  daughter  £Bdre  and  cleere ; 

after,  shee  was  manyed  to  a  Knight 

thai  proned  both  hardye  &  wight. 

there  was  noe  man  in  noe  conntrye 
1468      thai  durst  displease  those  brethren  3  : 

for  2  of  them  were  Erles  free, 

the  3^  was  a  Barron  in  his  conntrye ; 

&  thus  they  lined  &  made  an  end.^ 
1473      to  the  blisse  of  heanen  their  sonles  bringe ! 

I  pray  Jesus  thai  wee^  soe  may 

bring  yb  the  blisse  tJiai  Lasteth  Aye ! 

ffins. 


*  endinge,  sie  le^. — ^P. 


«  hee.— P. 
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ARTHUR ' : 

A  GENERAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  "MERLINE"  AND 
"KINGE  ARTHURS  DEATH." 

The  case  for  Arthur's  histx)rical  existence  stands  thus.  Dis- 
carding the  vague  words  Keltic  and  Welsh,  we  find  Britain 
divided  in  historical  times  between  five  main  branches  of  the 
same  race.  Of  these,  to  begin  from  the  North,  the  Scoti  or 
Gaelic  Highlanders  have  traditions  of  Irish  growth  about  Finn 
or  Fingal,  and  none  about  Arthur.  The  Dean  of  Lismore's  book, 
edited  by  Mr.  Skene,  will  prove  this.  The  only  mention  of  Arthur 
in  it  is  by  a  Macgregor,  probably  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
(2)  The  Straihdyde  Britons  or  Picts.  Of  these  Fordun  is 
the  earliest  historian,  who  takes  his  account  from  Greoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  and  says  that  Arthur  was  chosen  king  at  Cilcester, 
probably  Cirencester,  and  was  buried  at  Avalon.  Boetius, 
who,  like  Geoffrey,  makes  Arthur  the  bastard  son  of  Uther,  by  a 
Cornish  nobleman's  wife,  makes  London  Ids  capital,  and  represents 
him  as  defeating  the  Scots  and  Picts  in  a  great  battle.  (3)  The 
Cumbrian  Britons.  To  these  belong  the  bards,  Llywarch  Hen, 
Aneurin  and  Taliesin,  who  with  one  exception  celebrate  Urien 
and  his  son,  and  the  princess  Bun,  &c.,  all  Northern  personages. 
The  one  exception  is  the  poem  on  the  battle  of  Longborth,  and 
whether  the  verse  about  Arthur  be  spurious  or  not,  it  speaks 
of  him  in  connection  with  a  hero  of  "  the  wooded  country  of 

>  See  Herbert  Coleridge's  essay    on      S<eyn^(rraa/(RoxbtirgheCliib,  1863),  and 
"  Arthur,"   in  the  2nd  Tolume  of  the      in  Marte  Arthur ^  ed.  1864. 
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Domnonia,"  and  describes  a  battle  known  to  the  Saxon  chronicle 
and  probably  against  the  West  Saxons.  (4)  The  Welsh.  I  don't 
think  Mr.  Nash  speaks  too  strongly  in  saying  that  the  genuine 
Welsh  traditions  know  no  more  of  Arthur  than  of  the  Druids. 
(5)  The  Devonians  or  Domnonians.  We  have  three  books 
more  or  less  historical  belonging  to  this  district.  The  "  Historia 
Britonum  Nennii "  (so  called*),  written  probably  in  the  eighth 
century,  and  added  to  in  the  ninth,*  treats  at  length  of  Arthur. 
The  "  Vita  S.  GrildaB,"  date  unknown,  but  evidently  ancient,  treats 
also,  and  not  very  inconsistently,  of  Arthur,  though  with  no 
particular  reverence  for  him.  Lastly,  Gildas  proper  (prior  to 
Bede)  does  not  name  Arthur,  but  dates  from  his  most  famous 
battle,  the  "Bellum  Badonicum,"  and  attacks  Maglocunus  or 
Maelgoun  for  having  made  fierce  war  on  his  uncle  the  king, 
with  several  circumstances  that  resemble  the  legendary  history 
of  Arthur  and  Lancelot ;  e.g.,  Maelgoun  turns  monk,  marries 
unlawfully,  &c.  Take  next  William  of  Malmesbury,  who  wrote 
before  GeoflFrey's  book  had  infected  history.  Malmesbury,  in  his 
book  on  the  antiquities  of  Glastonbury  Church,  mentions  by 
name  two  estates  which  Arthur  gave  to  the  Abbey,  and  assigns 
as  the  reason  a  legend  not  to  be  found  in  Geoffirey.  Giialdus 
Cambrensis,  who  denounced  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  as  an 
impudent  liar,  relates  how  Arthur's  tomb  in  Glastonbury  was 
opened,  and  two  bodies  found  with  hair  so  decomposed  that  it 
pulverised  at  a  touch,  and  a  leaden  plate  inscribed  with  the 


*  The  ascription  of  the  Historia  Brito- 
num to  Nennius  has  occasioned  mnch 
discussion.  Its  accuracy  depends  mainly 
on  the  authority  of  the  MS.  Bibl.  Pub. 
Cant.  Ff.  i.  27,  2  (of  the  twelfth  century) 
as  it  is  the  only  ancient  copy  which  con- 
tains both  Prologues  in  the  original  hand, 
and  without  the  authority  of  those  Pro- 
logues the  work  might  be  assigned  to  any 
other  person ;  indeed  one  of  the  earliest 
manuscripts  of  this  work  assigns  it  to 
Mark  the  Anchorite,  while  no  fewer  than 


seventeen  MSS.  have  rubrics  ascribing  it 
to  Qildas ;  besides  which  facts,  wheneTrr 
the  work  is  dted  by  any  early  English 
historian  (Geoffrey  of  Mx>nmoiith,  Henry 
of  Huntingdon,  and  William  of  Malmes- 
bury) it  is  never  attributed  to  Nennius, 
but,  on  the  contraiy,  to  Gildas. — ^Hardy, 
Catalogue^  vol.  i.  p.  321. 

'  Tne  earliest  MS.  is  at  lat<«t  of  the 
eleventh  century.  Wanley  and  Fetrie 
assign  it  to  the  tenth. — Hardy,  ib.  p.  322. 
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king's  name.  Lastly,  the  belief  in  Arthur's  resurrection  was 
confined  to  or  at  least  strongest  in  Armorica,  which  was  partly 
peopled  with  Devonian  exiles,  patriots  who  would  naturally  cling 
to  heroic  memories. 

Dr.  Gruest,  in  his  valuable  paper  '^  On  Welsh  and  English  rule 
in  Somersetshire  after  the  capture  of  Bath,  A.D.  577,"  (Archaeo- 
logical Journal,  1859,)  regards  Arthur  as  historical,  and  identifies 
him  with  Owain  Finddu,  son  of  Aurelius  Ambrosius. 

Against  all  the  proofs  I  have  ^eged,  and  which  for  the  time 
and  its  scanty  records  are  really  considerable,  there  are  only  two 
reasons  of  any  weight  (a)  that  Arthur  has  become  a  hero  of 
romance :  the  eponymus  of  his  race,  to  whom  all  its  great  deeds 
are  ascribed ;  (6)  that  he  is  claimed  by  several  districts.  The 
first  argument  would  demolish  Alfred,  Charlemagne,  &c.  Assume 
Geoffrey's  book  destroyed,  and  there  would  be  nothing  ex- 
travagant in  the  histories  of  Arthur.  Surely  then  the  real 
value  of  these  is  independent  of  an  uncritical  and  bombastic 
but  poetical  narrative  into  which  a  twelfth-century  writer  has 
interwoven  them  with  other  materials. 

The  argument  from  localities  is  not  more  valid.  It  is  the 
essence  of  popular  poetry  to  carry  with  it  its  own  geography. 
Mr.  Skene  has  shown  clearly  that  there  are  at  least  two  Fenian 
topographies,  the  Irish  and  the  Scotch.  Now  assuming  Arthur's 
history  to  become  first  extensively  popular  in  the  twelfth  century, 
who  are  most  likely  to  take  it  up  and  identify  it  with  localities  in 
their  own  neighbourhood  ?  the  Saxons  or  Saxonised  settlers  in 
Devonia,  or  the  Welsh  and  Picts  of  Galloway  ?  Surely  the  latter. 
Which  history  can  best  be  interpolated  with  strange  facts  ?  the 
history  of  the  conquered  and  civilised  western  counties,  or  that 
of  districts  which  long  maintained  their  barbarous  independence  ? 
Again,  the  latter.  Accordingly  Cornwall,  as  best  answering 
these  conditions  among  the  south-western  counties,  is  the  one 
that  has  made  best  fight  for  Arthur.     The  real  value  of  the 

dd2 
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Arthurian  geography  is  not  to  identify  him  with  any  locality, 
but  to  bring  out  in  all  possible  completeness  a  list  of  local 
names  that  may  once  have  been  genuine  somewhere,  and  that 
are  certainly  useful  for  philology. 

The  remarks  above  were  written  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Pearson, 
author  of  ^^  The  Early  and  Middle  Ages  of  England,"  after  reading 
the  Introduction  by  myself,  here  following.  As  Mr.  Pearson  is  the 
most  trustworthy  of  our  historians  on  the  period  of  which  he  treats, 
his  view  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  meet  with  ultimate  acceptance. 
Still,  in  speaking  of  Arthur,  we  are  dealing  with  probabilities, 
not  certainties.  The  Life  of  Gildas,  on  which  Mr.  Pearson  relies, 
is  assigned  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  on  the  authority  of  the  veiy 
MS.  which  Mr.  Stevenson  printed,  as  well  as  that  of  a  Corpus 
(Cambridge)  MS.  of  the  thirteenth  century,  to  Caradoc  of  Lan- 
carvan  in  the  twelfth  century  ("Biogr.  Lit."  p.  119,  note).  Mr. 
Wright's  conclusion  on  this  Life  and  the  other  Life  of  Grildas  by 
an  anonymous  monk  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Gildas  de  Buys,  who  is 
said  to  have  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  is,  ^^  the  mass  of  errors 
which  is  here  presented  to  us  compels  us  to  the  only  rational 
supposition,  that  the  whole  is  a  fable,  created  probably  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  eleventh,  and  the  twelfth  centuries,  the  period 
at  which  so  many  other  fabulous  narratives  took  their  rise,"  pu 
124.  Of  the  book  attributed  to  Gildas  himself,  Mr.  Wright  says, 
*^  that  no  circumstance  in  it  affords  the  slightest  support  to  the 
biographies  of  its  author,"  p.  126.  Of  Nennius's  History,  Mr. 
Wright  says,  ^'  The  earliest  MSS.  give  it  as  an  anonymous  treatise. 
The  name  of  Nennius  is  not  joined  with  it  until  the  b^^inning 
of  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  both  then  and  afterwards  it  is  as 
frequently  given  under  the  name  of  Gildas ;  •  •  •  the  compiler 
evidently  intended  that  it  should  pass  for  a  work  written  soon 
after  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century.  .  .  .  The  tract  whidi 
goes  under  the  name  of  Nennius  is,  as  might  be  supposed  from 
what  has  been  said  above,  of  very  little  historical  value ;  but  it 
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derives  a  certain  degree  of  importance  from  those  very  parts 
which  are  least  historical.  The  stories  of  the  first  colonisation 
of  our  islands,  of  the  exploits  of  King  Arthur,  and,  above  all,  of 
Merlin  and  his  wonderful  birth  and  prophecies,  which  are  not 
found  elsewhere  before  the  twelfth  century,  exercised  great 
influence  upon  the  literature  of  succeeding  ages,  and  through  it 
they  have  presented  many  mysterious  questions  to  exercise  the 
learning  and  ingenuity  of  modern  historians."  (T.  Wright, 
*'Biogr.  Brit.  Lit,"  Anglo-Saxon  Period,  p.  138-41.) 

Now  I  do  not  mean  for  a  moment  to  set  up  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Wright  and  myself  against  Mr.  Pearson's  and  Dr.  Guest's ; 
but  the  impression  of  the  uncertainty  about  Arthur  is  so  strong 
on  me,  that  I  leave  the  following  remarks  aa  they  were  written 
before  Mr.  Pearson's  able  comment  on,  if  not  refutation  of,  them, 
which  is  printed  above. 

There  is  no  evidence,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  that 
such  a  person  as  Arthur  ever  existed.^  But  as  the  habit  of  early 
writers  was  not,  I  take  it,  to  invent  a  hero  "  on  thair  awene 
heidis,"  as  Hampole  would  phrase  it,  but  to  magnify  the  deeds  of 
a  man  who  really  had  lived,  and  add  heroic  actions  and  qualities 
to  him  without  end,  transferring  to  him  also  those  of  his  con- 


'  This  is  said  with  all  due  deference  to 
Mr.  Pearson's  authority  in  his  Early  and 
Middle  Ages  of  England,  His  view  of 
Arthur,  at  p.  56-8  of  the  work  last 
mentioned,  I  accept  as  the  most  probable, 
and  believe  in  it.  He  states :  "  My  view  of 
Arthur's  position  as  a  king,  is  chiefly 
derived  from  the  Vita  8,  Gilda  jpre- 
fixed  to  the  works  of  Gildas  (£ng.  Hist. 
Soc.).  The  modem  conception  of  him 
appears  first  in  Nennius."  Mr.  Pearson 
inakes  Arthur  soyereign  of  a  territoiy  in 
the  South-west  of  £igland,  of  which 
Camelot  or  Cadbury  in  Somersetshire 
was  the  capital.  He  defeated  the  Saxons 
at  Bath,  and  so  preserved  the  British 
power  in  the  west  for  another  generation, 
when  the  feebleness  of  his  successors  and 
a  disastious  battle  at  Samm  ruined  it. 
This  shows  what  "the  real  merit  of  Arthur's 


struggle  was,  and  why  his  countrymen 

g reserved  in  their  songs  the  name  of  the 
U9t  prince  under  whom  thev  were  inde- 
pendent and  lords  of  the  soil."  Instead 
of  "  the  hero  of  romance,  history  only 
knows  him  as  the  petty  prince  of  a 
Devonian  principab'ty,  whose  wife,  the 
Guenever  of  romance,  was  carried  off  by 
Maelgoum  of  North  Wales,  and  scarcely 
recovered  by  treaty  after  a  year's  fight- 
ing. No  doubt  there  were  some  real 
noblenesses  in  Arthur's  character,  which 
have  given  him  a  life  beyond  the  grave, 
as  the  type  of  the  knight  ideal  among 
men ;  that  ideal  which  the  imaginative 
Keltic  race  has  exalted  through  all  time, 
above  the  more  statesman-like  virtues 
that  secure  life  and  property,  or  success 
in  national  enterprises." 
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temporaries,  successors,  or  predecessors,  I  thiak  it  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  an  original  of  Arthur  was  once  in  the  flesh.  Where 
he  lived  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  Welsh  traditions  put  him 
in  Wales;  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  (who  is  said  to  have  trans- 
lated an  Armorican  MS.)  and  most  of  the  later  romance-writers 
put  him  in  the  South  of  England ;  others  of  the  romancers  put 
him  in  Cumberland  and  the  North  of  England ;  the  Breton  song- 
writers put  him  in  Brittany.  In  CJomwaU,  Wales,  and  the 
North  of  England,  Keltic  chieftains  would  naturally  have  been 
continuing  to  the  last  the  struggle  against  the  Sason  invaders. 
And  if^  of  the  leaders  in  each  of  these  three  districts,  one  chieftain 
had  greater  success  than  the  rest,  and  for  a  time  made  ebb  the 
flow  of  the  Saxon  tide,  to  him  in  aftertime  would  the  deeds  of  the 
other  leaders  be  attributed ;  he,  in  all  three  r^ons,  would  repre- 
sent the  chief  who  in  each  fought  and  lost  the  Keltic  fight. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  as  Mr.  Pearson  has  pointed 
out,  Arthur  owes  his  reputed  victories  on  the  Continent  to  the 
conquests  of  the  Emperor  M&zimus,  who,  himself  of  British  de- 
scent, raised  his  standard  in  Britain  in  a.d.  382,  and  ''by  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Gratian  was  left  the  undisputed  master  of 
Britain,  Guul,  Spain,  and  Italy,  the  western  half  of  tbe  Roman 
Empire."  Iceland,  Norway,  Dacia  &c.  were  added  to  Arthur's 
conquests  by  Geoffrey*  and  the  romance-writers ;  for,  when  once 
on  a  list  of  names  or  numbers,  the  i>ens  of  l^endists,  Latin 
and  French,  as  well  as  Jewish,  were  apt  to  run.  The  date  of 
Arthur's  death  is  fixed  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  in  A.D.  542, 
and  even  admitting  that  the  historical  Arthur  may  have  been  a 
South-England  man,  Mr.  John  S.  Stuart  Glennie,  the  latest 
investigator  into  the  Arthurian  topography  known  to  me,  con- 
tends that  it  has  yet  to  be  shown  that  any  region  contains  so 
many  localities  with  Arthurian  names  or  Arthurian  traditions 
attached  to  them  as  South  Scotland  and  North  England.     Mr. 

'  Bk.  iz.  chap.  z-zi. 
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Glennie's  essay  is  to  appear  with  Part  III.  of  the  prose  "  Merlin  " 
edited  by  Mr.  Wheatley  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society. 

For  the  date  at  which  Arthur  is  first  mentioned  by  any  writer, 
I  dare  not  refer  to  the  Welsh  legends.     Kelts  of  strong  imagina- 
tion and  faith  have  a  list  of  a  succession  of  poets  at  and  after  his 
time,  with  specimens  (I  believe)  of  their  works  that  leave  on  the 
patriot's  mind  no  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  their 
hero.     But  a  Kash,  a  Watts,  and  other  critics,  have  made  such 
sad  havoc  among  the  Welsh  theories,  that  until  the  reconstructor 
called  for  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  appears,  one  must  leave  the 
whole  matter  alone,  stating  only  Mr.  Nash's  conclusion,  so  far  as 
the  printed  materials  have  allowed  him  to  judge.     (What  may 
be  in  the  thousands  of  Welsh  MSS.  to  our  shame  remaining 
unprinted,   who  shall   say?)     "It  is  evident  that  the  genuine 
Welsh  traditions  knew  no  more  of  Arthur  than  they  did  of  the 
Druids.     It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  Welsh  had  ever  heard 
of  Arthur  as  a  king  before  Ehys  ap  Tewdwr  brought  the  Roll  of 
the  Bound  Table  to   Glamorganshire   in  the  twelfth  century. 
Moreover,  there  is  not,  except  in  the  spurious  verse  added  to 
the  stanzas  on  the  Battle  of  Longborth,  a  single  poem  extant 
which  relates  any  warlike  feats  of  Arthur  against  the  Saxon." 
("Taliesin,"  p.  327-8.)    Not  till  the   twelfth   and  thirteenth 
centuries  are  Arthur  and  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  taken 
up  by  the  Storiawr,  whose  romances  we  find  in  the  Mabinogion. 
(?6.  p.  323.)     **It  is  evident  from  a  cursory  perusal  of  the  col- 
lection of  Welsh  romances  called  the  '  Mabinogion,'  that  there 
are  two  distinct  sets,  or,  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  them,  cycles 
of  romances,  the  one  of  native  growth,  which  may  be  compared 
to  the  Irish   romances  of  Fionn  Mac  Gumhal  and  Manannan 
Mac  Lir  ["  Taliesin,"  p.  326-7],  in  which  there  is  no  chivalry, 
[no  Arthur,]  and  little,  if  any,  Christianity ;  the  other,  in  which 
the  old  romance  of  the  Kelt  has  been  mixed  up  and  interwoven 
with  the  splendid  fiction,  of  the  Arthurian  chivalry,  a  fiction 
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which,  though  of  foreign  origin,  was  eagerly  seized  and  appro- 
priated by  the  Welsh  bards,  to  whom  it  was  recommended  as 
much  by  its  intrinsic  merit  as  by  the  welcome  flattery  with  which 
it  consoled  a  vanquished  and  fallen  nationality."  ('^  Hist,  of  the 
Holy  Graal,"  Pref.  p.  vii.  ed.  F.  J.  F.  for  Eoxbuighe  Club,  1861.) 
Turning  to  English  Latin-writing  authors,  we  find  thatNennius — 
who  is  said  by  some  to  have  lived  in  the  eighth  century,  and  by 
others  in  the  tenth — narrates,  as  history  of  course,Hhe  legends  of 
Merlin's  birth  and  Yortigern's  castle,  and  afterwards  speaks  of 
Arthur  thus,  after  Hengist's  death : 

**  Then  it  was,  that  the  magnanimous  Arthur,  with  all  the  kings  and 
military  force  of  BritaiD,  fonght  against  the  Saxons.  And  though 
there  were  many  more  noble  than  himself,  yet  he  was  twelve  times 
chosen  their  commander,  and  was  as  oflen  conqueror.  The  first 
battle  in  which  he  was  engaged,  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gleni.^ 
The  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  were  on  another  river,  by  the 
Britons  called  Doglas,^  in  the  region  Linuis.  The  sixth,  on  the 
river  Bassas.'  The  seventh  in  the  wood  Gelidon,  which  the  Britons 
call  Cat  Coit  Celidon.*  The  eighth  was  near  Gumion  castle,^  where 
Arthur  bore  the  image  of  the  Holy  Virgin,®  mother  of  Gtxi,  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  through  the  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
holy  Mary,  put  the  Saxons  to  flight  and  pursued  them  the  whole  day 
with  great  slaughter.^     The  ninth  was  at  the  City  of  Legion,®  which 


'  Supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Glem, 
in  Lincolnshire ;  but  most  probably  the 
Glen,  in  the  northern  part  of  North- 
umberland. 

*  Or  Dubglas.  The  little  river  Dun- 
glas,  which  formed  the  southern  boundary 
of  Lothian.  Whitaker  says,  the  river 
Duglas,  in  Lancashire,  near  Wigan. 

*  Not  a  river,  but  an  isolated  rock  in 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  near  the  town  of 
North  Berwick,  called  "The  Bass." 
Some  think  it  is  the  river  Lusas,  in 
Hampshire. 

*  The  Caledonian  forest,  or  the  forest 
of  Enfflewood,  extending  from  Penrith 
to  Carlisle. 

*  Variously  supposed  to  be  in  Corn- 
wall, or  Binchester  in  Durham,  but  most 
probably  the  Eoman  station  of  Gario- 
nenum,  near  Yarmouth,  in  Norfolk. 

*  V.  R.  The  image  of  the  Cross  of 


Christ,  and  of  the  perpetual  Yiigin  St, 
Mary. 

'  V .  R.  For  Arthur  proceeded  to  Je- 
rusalem, and  there  made  a  cross  to  the 
size  of  the  Saviour's  cross,  and  there  it 
was  consecrated,  and  for  three  suocessiTa 
days  he  fasted,  watched,  and  prayed, 
before  the  Lord's  cross,  that  the  Loid 
would  give  him  the  victory,  by  this  sign, 
over  the  heathen  ;  which  also  took  pl^e, 
and  he  took  with  him  the  imagn  of  Su 
Mary,  the  fragments  of  which  are  still 
preserved  in  great  veneration  at  Wedale, 
m  English  Wi)dale,  in  Latin  FaBia- 
doloria.  Wodale  is  a  village  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Lodonesia,  but  now  of  the  juris- 
diction  of  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  of 
Scotland,  six  miles  on  the  west  of  that 
heretofore  noble  and  emin^it  moinasteiy 
of  Meilros. 

■  Exeter. 
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is  called  Cair  Idon.  The  tenth  was  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Trat 
Treuroit.^  The  eleventh  was  on  the  monntain  Bregonin,  which  we. 
call  Cat  Bregion.'  The  twelfth  was  a  most  severe  contest,  when 
Arthnr  penetrated  to  the  hill  of  Badon.'  In  this  engagement,  nine 
hundred  and  forty  fell  by  his  hand  alone,  no  one  but  the  Lord  afford- 
ing him  assistance.  In  all  these  engagements  the  Britons  were  suc- 
cessful.  For  no  strength  can  avail  against  the  will  of  the  Almighty.*' 

I  have  taken  Mr.  Giinn's  and  Dr.  Giles's  translations  and  their 
notes ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that,  with  the  perhaps  doubtful 
exceptions  of  Gurnion,  Cair  Lion,  Trat  Treuroit,  and  Badon, 
all  the  places  mentioned  may  be  identified  with  localities  in  the 
region  that  Mr.  Stuart  Glennie  calls  Arthurian  Scotland,  and 
maintains  to  be  the  chief  country  of  at  least  the  traditional 
Arthur. 

Next  comes  the  originator  of  the  Arthur  of  romance,  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth,  who  was  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  in  1152,  and  died  in 
1 154.  He  gives  us  in  his  "  Historia  Britonum''  or  "  Gesta  Eegum 
Britanniae," — ^a  well-known  historical  romance  often  taken  for 
true  history,  the  Seventh  Book  of  which  was  written  in  1147 — the 
picture  of  Arthur  which  subsequent  writers  have  followed  in 
the  main,  altering,  filling  in,  and  colouring  it  as  they  saw  fit.^ 
For  the  £Eibles  Geoffrey  tells  about  our  hero,  he  is  denounced 
as  an  impudent   liar   by  a  prosaic   contemporary,  William  of 


'  Or  Ribroit,  the  Bme,  in  Somenet- 
Bhire ;  or  the  Kibble,  in  Lancashire. 

*  Or  Agned  Cathregonion,  Cadbury, 
in  Somersetflhire ;  or  Edinburgh. 

»  Bath. 

*  So  popular  did  this  work  (of  Geof- 
fircy's)  become,  that  he  obtained  the  title 
of  Galfridus  Arturus,  on  account  of  the 
halo  with  which  he  had  surrounded  the 
great  fabulous,  or  at  least  semi-fabulous, 
hero,  lung  Arthur.  His  work  was  soon 
translated  into  Anglo-Norman,  into  Eng- 
lish, and  even  into  Welsh  ;  and  each  suc- 
cessire  continuator  added  such  legendaiy 
lore  as  came  within  his  knowledge,  or 
such  fictions  as  he  drew  from  his  own 
imagination.     Gradually  Geoffirey's  work 


became  the  great  fountain  of  romance 
out  of  which  the  poets  of  successive 
generations  hare  drawn  a  flood  of  fiction, 
that  has  left  an  indelible  impress  upon 
our  medisval  literature.  Indeed,  it  is 
hardly  going  beyond  bounds  to  say,  that 
there  is  scarcely  an  European  tale  of 
chiyalry,  down  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
that  is  not  derived,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  Geof&ey  of  Monmouth.  If  he  had 
never  written,  our  literature  would  not, 
in  all  probability,  have  been  graced  by 
the  exquisite  dramas  of  Lear  and  Cym- 
beline ;  and  much  of  the  materials  which 
he  has  woven  into  his  work,  would  no 
doubt  have  perished. — ^T.  Pufius  Hardy, 
Cataiogue^  p.  349. 
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Newburgh,  who  could  not  see  how  CreoflFrey's  fictions,  bred  of 
his  *^  unbridled  lust  of  lying,**  as  Newburgh  suggests,  would 
enrich  the  world  of  Art  and  become  a  possession  for  ever. 
In  1155  or  1156  a.d.  Wace  completed  his  Old-French  versifi- 
cation of  Geoffrey's  work,  and  called  his  poem  *'Le  Brut." 
About  1200  A.D.  Layamon,  "priest  of  Lower  Arley,  otherwise 
Arley  Regis,  3^  miles  south-east  of  Bewdley  in  Worcester- 
shire," translated  or  adapted  and  enlarged  Wace's  **BFUt"  of 
15,300  lines  into  nearly  32,250  lines  of  verse  of  his  ovm  Eng- 
lish, of  the  stage  of  the  language  usually  known  as  Semi- 
Saxon.^  To  Layamon  we  owe  the  first  mention  in  English  of  the 
Bound  Table,  and  of  Arthur's  being  carried  to  the  island  of 
Avilion.'  Eobert  of  Gloucester  and  Eobert  of  Brunne  in  their 
Chronicles  also  follow  Geoffrey  and  Wace,  altering  and  expand- 
ing at  pleasure.  But  betwieen  Wace  and  Layamon  come  the 
true  creators  of  the  Arthur  story  as  we  know  it.  To  tiie 
brilliant  court  of  Henry  II.  we  owe  the  chivalry  of  the  legends  ; 
to  the  crusades  of  the  Lionheart  the  crowning  glory  of  them, 
•*  The  Quest  of  the  Holy  Graal,"  the  purity  of  which  has  made 
the  Arthur  legends  shine  with  a  moral  lustre  not  their  own.' 


*  Some  scholars  condemn  the  use  of 
this  term,  and  some  people,  who  like  to 
make  a  fuss  about  nothing  in  reTiews,  get 
yiolent  about  it;  but  it  is  wanted  to 
mark  that  stage  of  the  language  between 
the  Saxon  or  oldest  form  of  English,  and 
the  third  stage  called  Early  English. 
It  was  no  doubt  originally  giyen  to  de- 
note that  this  second  stage  of  the  lan- 
guage contained  forms  haS  way  between 
Saxon  and  Early  English.  As  all  but 
the  merest  tyros  know  what  the  term 
means,  and  as  no  better  name  has  yet 
been  proposed,  the  old  one  must  be 
retained,  for  the  present  at  least 

'  And  ich  wulle  uaren  to  Aualun ; 

to  uairest  aire  maidene. 

to  Argante  >ere  queue ; 

aluen  swi^e  sceone  (an  elf  most  fair). 
Lajamon,  y.  iii.  p.  144. 
On  this  Mr.  Pearson  says,  **  Is  not  Laya- 


mon's  story  of  Arthur  being  carried  to 
Avilion  (supposed  to  be  in  Somersetshire) 
derived  from  his  own  residence  at 
Arley,  and  so  a  proof  of  what  I  haxe 
said  about  fictitious  geographies  grow- 
ing up?" 

*  Ascham*8  denunciatiGn  of  Mortt  Ar- 
thur in  his  Schoolmaster  (p.  159,  ed. 
Giles),  is  well  known:  "The  whole 
pleasure  of  which  book  standeth  in  two 
spedal  points — ^in  open  manslaughter  and 
bold  bawdry.  In  which  book  those  be 
counted  the  noblest  knights  that  do  kiU 
most  men  without  any  quarrel,  and  com- 
mit foulest  adulteries  by  subtlest  shifts." 
At  p.  7  of  his  ToxophuuB,  he  also  says, 
«In  our  fathers'  time  nothing  was  read 
but  books  of  feigned  cfaiyaliy,  wherein  a 
man  by  reading  should  be  led  to  none 
other  end  but  only  to  manslaughter  and 
bawdry.    These  books  (as  I  Inre  h«ud 
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Walter  Map  and  Kobert  de  Borron — probably  one  of  Lord 
Byron^s  ancestors  ^ — ^took  the  group  of  Keltic  legends  of  which 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  reported  part^  added  to  them  the  beautiful 
conception  of  the  Grraal,  and  produced  the  immortal  succession 
of  romances  partly  digested  for  us  by  Maleore  and  told  us  by 
Tennyson.  They  are  set  down  in  the  following  order  by  Sir  F. 
Madden  in  his  "  Syr  Gawayne,"  Pref.  p.  x. 

1.  *«The  History  of  the  Holy  Graal,"  by  E.  de  Borron. 
Bringing  the  sacred  vessel  from  Jerusalem  to  England. 

2.  '*  Merlin,"  by  E.  de  Borron.  Merlin's  history,  and  Arthur's 
before  his  return  to  England  from  Bome,  to  punish  Modred.  ^ 

3.  "  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,"  by  Walter  Map. 

4.  «  The  Quest  of  the  Holy  Graal,"  by  Walter  Map.  Avowed 
in  England  before  Arthur's  expedition  to  invade  Lancelot. 

5.  "Le  Mort  Artus,"  by  Walter  Map.  Lancelot's  love  dis- 
covered, Arthur's  invasion  of  his  land,  Modred's  treason,  Arthur's 
death,  &c. 

To  these  were  added — 

6.  The  first  Part  of  the  romance  of  "Tristan,"  by  Luces 
Seigneur  de  Gast. 

7.  The  conclusion  of  "  Tristan,"  by  Helie  de  Borron. 

8.  The  romance  of  "  Gyron  le  Courtois,"  by  Helie  de  Borron. 

9.  The  metrical  romances  of  Chrestien  de  Troyes,  between 
1170  and  1195. 

10.  The  later  prose  compilations  of  Eusticien  de  Pise  and  his 
followers  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 

Written  by  authors  of  the  court,  for  readers  of  the  court,  these 
romances  were  all  in  Norman  French  ^ :  at  least  no  Latin  original 
has  come  down  to  us,  though  one  is  often  referred  to.  The 
English  Arthur  literature  was  not,  like  the  Eobin  Hood,  one  of 

say),  were  made,  the  most  part,  in  abbeys  *  See  Prof.  Pearson's  interesting  Es- 

and  monasteries :  a  very  likely  and  fit  say  in  yol.  ii.  of  Seynt  Grraal. 

£mit  of  sach  an  idle  and  blind  kind  of  '  For  the  early  printed  editions  of 

living."  them,  see  Brunet. 
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ballads  for  the  people,  as  Mr.  Hales  has  well  observed,  but  of 
romances  for  the  nobles.  If  we  want  Arthur  as  the  people's 
hero^  we  must  turn  to  Brittany^  and  hear  the  ballad's  '^  Forth, 
after  Arthur,  on  the  foe ! "  ^  the  hated  Saxon.  The  Anglo- 
Norman  noble  did  not  want  this  presentment  of  his  hero,  and 
accordingly  did  not  get  it;  the  writers  for  him  borrowed  but 
little  from  Keltic  sources  for  the  full  details  of  their  picture  of 
chivalric  life,  and  owed  their  highest  inspiration  to  Christian,  not 
Keltic  *  lore. 

These  English  French-writing  authors  do  not  only  expand 
Geofirey  and  Wace ;  they  recast  the  story,  and  put  a  new  pur- 
pose into  it.  Their  main  variation  from  the  old  type  is  their 
not  bringing  back  Arthur  from  his  fioman  expedition  in  order 
to  punish  Modred's  treason,  but  because  he  has  humbled  the 
Emperor  Lucius  (who  demanded  tribute  from  him),  and  has 
accomplished  the  object  of  his  desire.  This  peaceful  return 
to  England  admits  of  the  introduction  of  all  the  knightly  and 
marvellous  adventures  known  to  us  through  Maleore's  abstract 
of  them.  Arthur,  as  Herbert  Coleridge  says,  "  retires  somewhat 
into  the  background,  while  the  narrative  is  occupied  with  the 
deeds  of  other  important  personages  who  are  now  for  the  first 
time  brought  forward.  The  principal  figures  are  those  of 
Lancelot,  Tristram,  Lamorak,  Gralahad  and  Percival."  The 
legend  of  the  Holy  Graal,  in  which  Arthur  is  nobody,  is  intro- 
duced by  way  of  parenthesis,  and  dramatic  unity  is  imparted 


'  Mr.  Tom  Taylor's  most  spirited  En- 
glishing of  Bale  Arzur  one  of  the  Breton 
ballads  in  M.  de  Yillemaiqu^'s  collec- 
tion. He  read  it  to  as  in  a  lecture  he 
gave  at  The  Working  Men's  College  some 
twelve  years  ago,  and  its  trampet  tone  is 
still  in  my  ears.  (See  Ballads  and  Stmga 
of  Brittany,  by  Tom  Taylor,  1 866,  p.  23-6 : 
the  tane  is  at  p.  224.) 

'  The  subsequent  addition  of  the  legend 
of  the  San  Qraal  seems  never  to  have 
taken  root  in  Wales,  and  never  to  have 


been  incorporated  with  the  genninA 
Welsh  or  mixed  Arthurian  romances  by 
the  native  minstrels  or  gtcriawr  of 
Wales.  It  is  in  fact  evident,  that  the 
story  of  Joseph  of  Arimathiea  in  the 
legend  of  the  Holy  Graal  was  known  only 
to  the  Welsh  literati  of  the  fifteenth 
century  from  a  rare  MS.  in  Welsh, 
which  had  clearly  been  translated  from 
a  foreign  original. — Mr.  D.  W.  Kash,  in 
Pref.  U>  History  of  the  Holy  Graai,  toL  i 
p.  viii. 
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to  the  whole  story  by  making  Arthur  the  father,  through  a 
chaace  incestuous  intercourse  with  his  own  sister,  of  Modred, 
and  then  tracing  the  course  of  the  avenging  Fate  which  punishes 
Arthur  by  the  adultery  of  his  Queen  and  the  mutual  slaying  of 
himself  and  his  son  by  each  other's  hand.  At  least,  this  is  the 
moral  which  the  story,  to  my  surprise  at  first,  seemed  to  bear  on 
the  face  of  it,  and  which,  after  much  resistance,  my  late  friend 
Herbert  Coleridge  adopted.  By  it,  as  he  says,  "the  legend 
acquires  a  kind  of  dramatic  unity;  it  exhibits  in  iEschylean 
phrase  the  working  out  of  an  Ate,  a  retribution  long  delayed,  but 
surely  developing  itself  at  last :  just  as  the  original  sin  of  Tantalus 
pervaded  every  generation  of  his  house  till  the  curse  finally 
worked  itself  out  in  the  madness  and  deliverance  of  Orestes ;  just 
as  also,  in  the  great  Scandinavian  epos,  the  curse  of  Andvari 
destroyed  each  possessor  in  succession  till  the  destined  atonement 
was  made  in  the  death  of  Atli  and  his  sons."  The  expedition  in 
which  Arthur  was  engaged  when  Modred's  treason  was  com- 
mitted, was  by  Walter  Map  and  his  fellows  made  to  be  the  King's 
invasion  of  Lancelot  in  France,  in  revenge  for  the  seduction  of 
his  Queen,  an  invasion  to  which  Grawaine  compelled  the  reluctant 
Arthur.  On  Arthur's  landing  at  fiichborough  he  is  opposed  by 
Modred,  whom  he  beats,  but  with  the  loss  of  Gawaine.  Modred 
makes  a  second  stand  at  Barendowne  or  Winchester,  is  again 
beaten  by  Arthur,  then  flees  to  Cornwall,  where,  at  Camlan,  or 
CameUbrd,  or  Camelerton  (**  Arthur,"  p.  18,  1.  605),  by  seeming 
accident,  the  proposals  for  a  peace  are  frustrated,  that  great 
battle  in  the  West  is  fought,  and  father,  son,  and  the  whole 
Bound  Table  slain,  save  Lukyn,  (and  Lancelot  and  his  knights, 
who  are  on  their  way  to  Arthur's  help).  Gruinevere  afterwards 
refuses  Lancelot's  prayer  to  marry  him ;  she  enters  a  convent^  he 
a  hermitage ;  and  both  soon  rest  in  the  grave. 

Of  English  versions  of  parts  of  the  story  of  De  Borron,  Map, 
and  their  followers,  we  have  only,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  excluding 
the  ballads  here,  and  in  Professor  Child's  collection,  &c. — 
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I.  «  Le  Morte  Arthur  **  of  the  Harleian  MS.  2252,  printed  in 
1819  for  the  Boxburghe  Club  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ponton, 
and  re-edited  by  me  in  1864  for  Messrs.  ^acmillan.  **'Le  Morte 
Arthur "  does  not  follow  exactly  any  of  the  French  romances, 
though  at  the  end  it  is  nearer  the  ^^  Lancelot"  than  ^1a  Mori 
au  Boi  Artus.''  It  begins  with  a  tournament  at  Winchester, 
called  after  Arthur's  return  from  Rome,  and  carries  the  story 
through  the  Maid  of  Ascolot's  love  for  Lancelot^  his  saving 
Guinevere  from  being  burnt  on  suspicion  of  having  poisoned 
Syr  Mador's  brother,  his  adultery  with  Guinevere  and  its  dis- 
covery, Arthur's  invasion  of  his  land,  the  King's  return  and 
death  after  slaying  Modred,  Guinevere's  and  Lancelot's  turning 
nun  and  monk,  and  dying,  she  being  laid  at  rest  by  the  side  of 
her  lord.  The  details  of  the  last  battle,  of  Excalaber's  being 
*^  cast  into  the  salt  flood,*'  of  Arthur's  being  taken  to  the  Vale 
of  Avelon  and  buried  there,  are  given  with  much  more  minute- 
ness than  in  any  other  of  our  old  poems. 

IL  Sir  Thomas  Maleore's  "Morte  Darthur,"  (Caxton,  1485, 
Southey  1817;  modernised  1634,  ed.  twice  1816,  ed.  Wright 
1858,  1866),  an  abstract  of  the  books  of  «  Merlin,"  "Balyn  and 
Balan,"  '^  Lancelot,"  «  Tristram,"  '*  Quest  of  the  Holy  Graal,*' 
"  Percival,"  "  Gawayne,"  "  Morte  Arthur  ";  an  epitome,  more  or 
less  complete,  of  the  French  romances,  containing  what  is  for 
the  English  student  the  history  of  Arthur. 

As  to  the  other  English  versions,  the  **  Morte  Arthur,**  edited 
from  the  Thornton  MS.  about  1440  a.d.  by  Mr.  Halliwell  in 
1857,  and  re-edited  in  1865  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society 
by  Mr.  Perry,  follows  in  the  main  the  early  story  of  Geoffrey, 
but  contains  only  its  second  part,  the  invasion  of  Borne  by 
Arthiur  after  his  marriage — an  invasion  attributed  to  Arthur  in 
consequence  of  the  successful  pretendership  of  the  Briton  Maxi- 
mus  to-the  West-Boman  empire.  This  poem  is  a  most  vigorous 
and  successful  specimen  of  alliterative  verse,  parts  of  it  pos- 
sessing also  great  beauty.     It  rejects  all  the  Map  and  Borron 
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recasting  of  the  old  story,  brings  Arthur  back  from  Rome  to 
punish  Modred,  says  nothing  of  Galyburne's  being  cast  away, 
and  lets  the  King  die  in  the  "  He  of  Aveloyne,"  after  ordering 
Modred's  sons  to  be  "  sleyghely  slayne,  and  slongene  in  watyrs." 

The  verse  "  Arthur  "  that  I  edited  for  the  Early  English  Text 
Society  in  1864  is  a  short  account,  in  642  lines,  of  the  King's  life 
and  deeds  after  the  early  version  of  Geoffrey. 

Besides  these,  we  have  in  English,  of  poems  relating  to,  but 
not  directly  of  Arthur,  1.  The  "  Lancelot  of  the  Laik,"  MS.  ab. 
1500  A.D.  (edited  by  Mr.  Stevenson  for  the  Maitland  Club  in 
1839,  and  by  Mr.  Skeat  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society  in 
1855),  which  contains  only  the  story  of  "the  invasion  of  Arthur's 
territory  by  "  le  roy  de  oultre  les  marches,  nomm6  galehault 
(in  English  Oaliot\  and  the  defeat  of  the  said  king  by  Arthur 
and  his  allies,"  translated  and  enlarged  from  the  French  "  Lan- 
celot."  2.  The  two  poems  not  translated  from  any  French 
original,  so  far  as  we  know,  "The  Anturs  of  Arther  at  the 
Tamewathelan "  (the  Tarn  Wadlyng  of  our  Folio)  and  "The 
Avowynge  of  Kyng  Arther,  Sir  Gawan,  Sir  Kaye  and  Sir  Baw- 
dewyn  of  Bretan  "  edited  by  Mr.  Eobson  for  the  Camden  Society 
in  1842,  from  Mr.  Blackburne's  MS.  ab.  1430-40  a.d.  in  the 
Lancashire  dialect,  after  prior  editions  of  the  first  by  Pinkerton, 
Laing,  and  Madden,  from  other  MSS.  The  scene  of  these  poems 
is  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  the  South-west  of  Scotland, 
and  they  seem  to  belong  to  a  different  set  from  the  Geoffrey  and 
Map  legends.  3.  The  collection  of  poems  called  "Syr  Gawayne,*' 
edited  by  Sir  F.  Madden  for  the  Bannatyne  Club  in  1839  from 
MSS.  ranging  from  1320  to  1620  A.D.  Of  these,  the  original  of 
Gawayn  and  the  Grene  Knyght  appears  to  exist  in  the  "  Boman 
de  Perceval,"  written  in  verse  by  Chrestien  de  Troyes  at  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  continued  after  his  death  by 
Gautier  de  Denet  and  Manessier  at  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth, (Syr  G.  p.  305).  Of  "  Golagros  and  Gawayne  "  Sir  F. 
Madden  says  that  the  author  "  has  borrowed  the  entire  outline  of 
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his  romance  from  the  French  "Koman  de  Perceval."  **Syre 
Gawene  and  the  Carle  of  Carelyle,"  **  the  original  from  which  the 
modernised  copy  in  the  Percy  MS.  was  taken,**  has  for  its  original 
''the  beautiful  fabliau  of  ^Le  Chevalier  a  TEp^e,*  printed  in 
Meon's  ^  Becueil/  tome  i.  p.  127,  8vo,  1823,  and  previously 
analysed  by  Le  Grand  "  (Syr  G.  p.  345).  The  entire  story  of 
"The  Jeaste  of  Syr  Gawayne"  is  in  the  French  '^ Roman  de 
Perceval,"  fol.  Ixxiv  b.  (Syr  G.  p.  349).  "  Kyng  Arthur  and  the 
King  of  Cornwall**  is  adapted  from  a  French  Charlemagne 
romance  (Syr  G.  p.  357).  4.  "Sir  Tristrem,*'  edited  by  Sir 
W.  Scott  from  the  Affleck  MS.  ab.  1320-30  a.d.  is  taken  from 
the  French  "Tristan."  5.  "Lybius  Disconius,"  or  Syr  Gyngelayne, 
son  of  Syr  Gawayne,  is  from  the  French  "  Li  Beau  Desconnu." 
6.  Herry  Lonelich's  translation  of  De  Borron's  French  History 
of  the  Holy  Graal  I  edited  from  the  Corpus  MS.  (ab.  1440  A.D.) 
for  the  Soxburghe  Club  in  1862-3 ;  and  Gautiers  Map's  French 
"  Queste  del  Saint  Graal "  I  also  edited  for  the  Bozburghe  in 
1864.  7.  Of  the  English  versions  of  the  French  "Merlin"  a 
short  account  will  be  found  in  the  pages  next  following.  One 
copy  of  Lydgate's  poem  on  Arthur,  "  Arthurus  conquestor,*'  is  in 
the  Lansdo^Tie  MS.  699,  fol.  51-61.  It  begins  "Was  evir  piynce 
myhte  hym  silflF  assure,"  and  ends  **  oflF  blood  vnkynde,  borne  of 
00  kynreede.**  It  is  only  a  chapter  of  Lydgate's  translation  of 
Bochas's  "Fables  of  Princes,"  (see  Pynson's  edition  1527,  fol. 
clxxxx.  sign.  MM.  back,  coL  2,  &c.) 

We  owe,  then,  the  whole  of  our  Early  English  Arthur-literature 
to  GeoflFrey  of  Monmouth  and  our  French-writing  authors  of 
Henry  II.'s  or  Cceur-de-Lion's  time  ;  and  all  of  it  that  has  affected 
most  strongly  the  English  mind  since,  is  due  to  Walter  Map, 
Bobert  and  Helye  de  Borron,  and  their  fellows  of  the  crusading 
time.  Lady  Charlotte  Guest's  edition  of  the  "  Mabinogion," 
and  Mr.  Tenny8on*s  "Enid"  have  lately  popularised  some  of  the 
Welsh  Arthur-legends.  May  she  and  he  soon  give  us  scores  more 
of  them ! 
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[In  9  Parts  or  Cautos  containing  2391  yerses,  giving  an  account  of  the  Birtli, 
Parentage  &  Juvenile  Adventures  of  that  famous  old  British  Prophet.  N.B.  —This 
Poem  is  more  coirect  &  perfect  than  most  in  this  book.  A  very  carious  old  Poem, 
&  maj  be  considered  as  one  of  the  first  attempts  in  £pic  Poetry  by  the  English. — 
Percy.    First  is  a  mistake. — F.] 

The  Essay  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Nash,  prefixed  to  the  first  part  of 
the  prose  "  Merlin  "  edited  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley  for  the  Early 
English  Text  Society  in  1865,  is  the  most  valuable  clearer-up  of 
the  mist  hanging  over  the  Enchanter-Bard  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared.' Mr.  Nash  shows  that  in  the  Merlin  of  Bomance  three 
persons  are  confounded  :  first,  the  prophetic  child  Ambrosius, 
first  mentioned  by  Nennius,  and  by  him  or  his  copier  confounded 
with,  secondly,  the  Boman-British  leader  Ambrosius  Aurelianus, 
the  conqueror  of  Vortigem.  To  this  compound  prophet  and 
conqueror  the  name  Merlin  was  afterwards  applied ;  and  the 
Duinity  was  made  a  Trinity  by  merging,  thirdly,  into  that  other 
Merlin  called  Silvestris  or  Galedonius,  and  by  the  Welsh  Merddin 
WyUtj  of  whom  Mr.  Nash  says,  "it  appears  to  be  historically 
certain  that,  about  the  date  of  the  sixth  century,  there  lived  a 
personage  who  under  this  name  of  Merddin^  or,  as  it  is  written 
in  the  oldest  Welsh  form,  Myrtvn^  acquired  celebrity  as  a  bard,  if 
not  as  one  gifted  with  supernatiu-al  powers."  Though  "  the  pedi- 
gree of  this  last  Merlin  or  Merddin  Wyltt  is  as  well  ascertained 
as  that  of  any  other  British  celebrity,"  yet  to  him  have  been 
ascribed — by  the  legend-writers  whom  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
followed,  and  by  the  later  composers  of  the  French  romances, 
who  enlarged  and  added  to  Geoffrey's  tales — the  birth  from  a 
nun  by  an  Incubus,  and  other  romantic  fictions  belonging  to  the 

'  M.  de  ViUemarqui's  judgment  seems  enquirers  may  consult  his  Myrdhinn 
to  me  not  so  sound  as  Mr.  Nash's ;  but      (Paris,  1862).— F. 
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prophet  and  magician  Merlin  Ambrosiiis^  the  supposed  oontem- 
porary  of  Vortigern,  Arthur,  and  the  Ambrosius  Aurelianus  with 
whom  he  was  confounded. 

The  story  of  Merlin  is  first  told  by  Nennius  (one  of  our  chief 
authorities  for  Arthur's  life)  in  sections  40-2  of  his  *^  Historia 
Britonum  "  (p.  401-3  of  the  translation  in  Bohn's  Library),  but 
the  name  there  given  to  the  boy  is  ^^  Ambrosius,  in  British 
Embres  guletic,  t.  i.  king  Ambrosius."  Nennius  makes  Vortigem's 
wise  men  counsel  him  to  build  a  city  to  defend  himself;  he 
pitches  on  a  site,  the  top  of  one  of  the  mountains  of  Heremus, 
(  ?  Snowdon,)  and  sets  his  workmen  to  build  the  city.  All  the 
materiab  disappear  in  one  night ;  fresh  ones  are  got  together  a 
second  and  a  third  time,  but  vanish  as  before.  The  wise  men 
say  that  the  ground  must  be  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  a  child 
born  without  a  father.  Such  a  one  is  found  ;  but  confounds  the 
wise  men  by  asking  what  is  under  the  pavement  where  the 
citadel  is  to  be  built.  They  know  not.  The  boy  says  two  vases, 
wherein  is  a  tent,  and  in  that  two  serpents.  His  ^ords  are 
proved  true:  the  red  serpent  drives  the  white  one  from  the 
tent,  and  then  disappears.  The  boy  expounds  the  omen :  that  the 
Kelts  shall  drive  out  the  Saxons ;  he  is  to  remain  in  Snowdon  (?) ; 
Vortigern  is  to  go  elsewhere.  So  the  boy  is  left  in  possession 
of  the  western  provinces  of  Britain,  and  Vortigern  goes  to  the 
region  named  Gueneri,  where  he  built  the  city  Gruorth^im, 
supposed  by  some  to  be  near  Carlisle;  by  others  at  Gwent^ 
Monmouthshire;  by  others  in  Badnorshire,  and  by  others  to 
be  Caermarthen;  though  in  section  47  Nennius  says,  **  Again 
Vortigern  ignominiously  flew  from  St.  Germanus  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  Dimetse,  where,  on  the  river  Towy,  he  built  a  castle 

which  he  named  Cair  Guothergim On  the  third  night,  at 

the  third  hour,  (in  answer  to  Germanus's  prayers,)  fire  fell 
suddenly  from  heaven,  and  totally  bm-ned  the  castle.  Vortigern, 
the  daughter  of  Hengist,  his  other  wives,  and  all  the  inhabitants. 
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both  men  and  women^  miserably  perished, — such  was  the  end 
of  this  unhappy  king,  as  we  find  written  in  the  life  of  St. 
Germanus."  Such  is  the  legend  that  has  been  altered  and 
expanded  into  the  following  poem. 

The  Bomance  of  Merlin  exists  in  English  in  its  completest 
form  in  the  prose  version  above  mentioned^  now  being  published 
by  the  Early  English  Text  Society  from  the  unique  MS.,  about 
1440-50  A.D.,  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library;  but  even 
that  wants  its  last  leaf.  Of  Herry  Lonelich's  verse  translation  in 
the  unique  MS. — about  1440-60  A.D. — at  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge,  about  two  fifths  are  left.*  Of  the  earliest  English 
version,  in  the  Auchinleck  MS.,  about  1220-30  A.D.,  printed  by 
Mr,  W.  D.  D,  Tumbull  for  the  Abbotsford  Club  in  1838  as 
"  Arthour  and  Merlin,"  only  9772  lines  are  extant,*  These  carry 
Arthur's  history  up  to  his  betrothal  to  Gnenour,  and.  end  with 
his  second  battle  against  the  enemies  of  her  father  Leodegan, 
after  she  has  armed  and  kissed  her  lover.  The  Lincoln's  Inn 
**  Merlin  " — the  second  poem  in  the  Society's  MS.  No.  150,  about 
1430  A.i).^-contains  15  leaves,  extends  only  to  1.  1910  of  the 
Auchinleck,  p.  71,  contains  1657  lines  (if  the  numberer  of  them 
has  counted  right,  which  I  doubt),  and  ends  with  the  death  of 
Vortiger,  p.  42  of  the  E.  E.  Text  Soc.  «  Merlin,"  and  the  last  line 
of  Part  7  of  our  Percy  folio  text.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  original  of  the 
first  Seven  Parts  of  our  poem,  200  years  earlier  than  it,  and  a 
better  text  than  it^  from  which  our  copy  may  well  have  been 


*  It  ends  in  the  middle  of  a  battle 
(between  King  Olandas  and  Arthur, 
I  think).  See  my  edition  of  the  History 
of  ike  Holy  Graal  (Bozburghe  aub, 
186 IX  voL  i.  p.  11.  note.  Extracts  from 
it  are  printed  at  the  end  of  vol.  ii.  of  the 
Graal,  and  in  Nosmith's  Calalogxte  of  the 
Corpus  MS8.—F. 

*  The  last  c^^ntuiy  Douce  MS.  124, 
seems  to  be  merely  a  copy  of  the  Auchin* 
leek  rersion,  or  one  nearly  the  same.  It 
b^ns  at  1.  1909  of  that  :— 


Thus  ended  sir  fortiger, 

|>at  misbileued  a  fewe  ^er, 

)>ei  he  wer  strong  of  mi3t, 

To  nou3[t]  him  broujt  his  vnri3t. 

Sir  vter  pendragon 

Wi>  his  folk  went  anon,  &c. 

It  contains  8020  lines,  and  ends  where 
the  Auchinleck  version  ends,  at  1.  0772, 
with — 


And  after  jeden  hem  to  rest. 
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modernised  and  slightly  altered.  Compare  the  first  16  lines  of 
the  Lincoln's  Inn  MS.  here  following,  with  the  first  16  of  our 
poem ;  and  also  the  last  28  lines  of  the  former,  given  in  the  note 
at  p.  479,  with  the  last  28  lines  of  Part  7  of  our  poem,  on  the 
same  page. 

f>at  made  wi|»  his  hond 
wynd  and  water,  vode  and  lond, 
jeue  heom  alle  good  endjnge, 
4        |»t  wolon  lifltne  )nB  talk3mg« ! 
And  y  d(hal  telle  30W  byfore 
how  Merlyn  was  geton  and  bore. 
And  of  his  wisdoms  al-so, 
8        And  opte  happes  mony  mo/ 
sum  whyle  by-feol  in  engelonde. 
;e  |)at  wol  \ns  vndurstonde, 
In  Engelond  l^er  was  a  kynge, 
12        A  noble  mon  in  al  thyngie ; 

In  weorre  he  was  war  and  wy3ht, 
Kynge  Gonstannce  for  sofie  he  hyjt 
A  doughty  mon  he  was  of  dede, 
16        And  ry^t  wys  he  was  of  rede. 

{Merlm:  in  Line.  Inn  MB.  150.) 

The  Lincoln's  Inn  MS.  is  abstracted  by  Ellis  in  his  *' Specimens 
of  Early  English  Metrical  Bomances,"  pp.  77-98  (ed.  Bohn, 
1848);  and  at  pp.  99-142  the  Auchinleck  MS.  continuation  of 
the  story  is  also  abstracted. 

The  Douce  MS.  236  is  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  it  b^ns  at 
1.  27  of  our  poem,  consists  of  36  leaves,  averaging  18  lines  to 
a  page,  making  1296  lines,  or  thereabouts,  and  ends  with  chapter 
ii.,  p.  41  of  the  E.  E.  Text  Soc.  version,  line  1732,  p.  476  of  the 
present  poem.     Here  are  its  beginning  and  end  : — 

Aita*  his  fader  deyng 

So^e  to  say  witA-outen  blame 

Moyne  was  ^t  childes  name 

]fe  o^  children  wer»of  gret  renoon 

^at  on  hy^te  yter  ^t  oyer  pendragon 

^lUB  me  gan  hew  names  calle 

]fe  brat  hit  wytnessed  sol^e  -with  alle 

In  ^at  tyme  as  we  fende)>  in  book 

A  gret  syknesse  |«t  kyng  took 
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^t  of  Ins  world  he  scnkLe  vende  * 

And  after  his  barons  he  gan  sende 
And  whanne  ^ey  weren  come  echon 
Kynge  constantyn  seide  a-non 
Lordyngys  lestne^'  he  sayde  lasse  &  maxe 
For  out  of  Hs  vorld  now  y  schal  fartf 
l^rfore  y  pray  30W  for  loue  of  me 
)«t  trewe  30  be  pur  charite 
And  Ittt  no  treson  be  30W  a-moog 
For  his  loue  )^t  suffrede  de^  on  pe  croys  with  wrong« 
[foi.  I  b.]         Wan  y  am  ded  and  loke  in  clay 
Helpe}?  my  childryn  what  je  may 
Make)?  moyne  myn  eldest  sone 
Of  englond  to  ber^  >e  croune 
And  )«t  to  hym  trewe  )e  be 
1 30W  pray  pur  charyte. 

So  moche  folk  come)>  so}?  to  say 
)>at  no  man  hem  nombr^  may 
With  helme  on  hefd  &  bronye  bry3t 
And  comely  hedurward  wttA  )>e  to  fy^t 
]>ey  Bweryp  Ipat  pei  neUyp  stynte  nou^t, 
Tyl  |;u  be  to  de)>e  brou^t 
For  nou^t  |)ey  wylly^  a-byde 
Nyjt  &  day  ]:ey  wyllyl?  lyde 
And  hnp  at  Wynchestrs  al-mast 
Nr-foK  sende  a-boute  m  gret  hast 
To  al  ^7  frendes  fer  &  ner 
\>e  to  helpen  wttA  al  here  power. 

**  This  Douce  MS.  236  differs  much  from  the  Abbotsford  *  Ar- 
thour  and  Merlin/  and  a  leaf  or  two  in  it  are  wanting,''  says 
Mr.  G.  Parker,  to  whom  I  owe  the  details  of  the  Oxford  MSS. 

A  fragment  of  62  lines  in  the  hand-writing  of  Stow  the 
chronicler  in  Hail.  MS.  No.  6223,  fol.  1  of  the  MS.  or  fol.  123 
of  the  volume  in  which  it  is  bound  (printed  by  Mr.  TurnbuU 
in  his  "  Exordial  Observations  "  to  *^  Arthour  and  Merlin,"  p.  x- 
xiii),  ends  with  line  65  of  our  text,  and  varies  but  little  from 
it.  These  are  all  the  English  Merlins  (except  his  Prophecies) 
that  I  have  heard  of.  The  present  version  follows  the  early 
Auchinleck  one  in  postponing  the  account  of  Merlin's  birth  to 
the  second  part  or  chapter,  whereas  the  Cambridge  University 
text  and  the  French  original  (MS.  Addit  Brit.  Mus.  No.  10,292) 
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put  it  first.  This  birth  was  from  a  virgin  by  a  fiend  of  the  air  (a 
fiend  of  hell  not  being  able  to  accomplish  it;,  in  order  that  its 
product  might  undo  the  work  of  the  other  supposed  virgiu's  son, 
Christy  and  secure  man  to  the  devil.  The  details  of  the  plan  and 
its  defeat  are  narrated  in  the  text,  which  also  tells  of  the  death 
of  King  Constantino,  and  the  murder  of  his  eldest  son.  King 
Moyne,  in  consequence  of  a  hint  from  his  traitorous  steward, 
Vortiger.  Vortiger  is  then  made  king,  and  defeats  the  Danes, 
but  afterwards  calls  them  in  against  his  rebellious  barons.  He 
attempts  to  build  a  castle  of  refuge,  but  its  walls  fall  down  every 
night.  Merlin  is  sought  for,  and  explains  how  the  fighting  of 
two  dragons  causes  this  fall.  He  has  them  unearthed,  and  the 
castle  is  finished.  Constantine's  two  younger  sons,  Fendragon 
and  Uther,  invade  England,  and  burn  Vortiger  in  his  castle. 
Pendragon  is  crowned,  seeks  out  Merlin  for  counsel  how  to  repel 
fresh  Danish  invaders,  kills  them  all  at  the  battle  of  Salisbury, 
but  loses  his  own  life.  And  here  the  present  text  ends,  at  p.  57, 
line  1,  of  the  Early  English  Text  Society's  "  Merlin."  All  this 
happens  before  the  birth  of  Arthur,  son  of  Uther,  who  succeeds 
his  brother  Pendragon  on  the  throne  of  England,  and  adds  his 
name  to  his  own. 


God  bioas  all  HeE  that  made  with  his  hand 

who  listen 

^°^^^  both  winde,  water,  and  lande, 

giue  them  all  good  ending ' 
4  that  will  Listen  to  my  talking ! 

&  I  shall  yon  informe 

I  will  tell  how  Merlyn  was  trotten  &  borne, 

yoti  how  tf  o  T 

Merlin  was  &  of  his  wisdome  alsoe, 

Dom,  ' 

haw****'^'        8  &  other  happs  many  mooe 

w7i/ch  then  befell  in  England, 
he  that  will  this  vnderstand : 

Sut^wM  ft  "  ^^  England  there  was  a  King, 

*^*"*"''  12  a  Noble  man  in  all  thinge, 
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16 


20 


24 


28 


32 


36 


40 


In  warr  he  was  ware  &  wight,^ 

Constantine  forsooth  he  hight ; 

a  donghtye  man  he  was  of  deed, 

&  right  wise  he  was  of  reede  ' ; 

King  he  was  of  great  honor, 

&  holden  prince  &  Emperonr. 

for  King  Angnish  '  of  Denmarke, 

&  many  a  Sarazen^  stoute  &  starke, 

warred  on  him  wtthouten  fayle, 

&  he  onercame  them  in  battaile 

that  they  dnrst  him  not  abyde, 

&  drone  them  ont  of  feild  ^  tJiat  tyde. 

then  had  The  Kinge  sonnes  3, 

the  fairest  children  that  might  bee ; 

the  eledest  sonne,^  that  shold  be  King, 

was  called  Moyne,^  with[out]  Leasing.® 

the  othe[r]  were  of  great  renowne, 

both  Vther  &  Pendragon.® 

in  that  time  (wee  find  in  booke) 

a  great  sicknesse  the  King  tooke, 

that  ont  of  this  world  he  mnst  wende ; 

&  after  his  Barrens  he  did  send ; 

&  wen  *°  they  were  comen  enerecheonc, 

the  King  said  to  them  anon, 

"  Lords,"  he  said  to  them"  anon, 

"  ont  of  this  world  most  I  gon  :  *^ 

for  gods  lone  &  Charitye, 

&  for  the  lone  yon  owe  to  me, 


[pi^^e  146.] 


CoiiBtanUiie» 


who  beat 
King 

Aiifniisli  And 
his  Danish 
tMiraoens. 


Ho  had  thruc 
Bona : 


1.  Moyne, 


2.  TJther, 

3.  Pen- 
dragon, 

And  he  fell 
sick, 


ami  anked 
hi.,  lords 


'  stout  &  actiye. — P. 
'  counsel. — P. 

•  corrupt^  pro  Hengist — P. 

*  here  it  means  only  Pagan. — P. 

*  field.— P. 

•  some  in  MS. — F. 

'  In  the  old  Chronicles  his  name  is 
said  to  have  been  Constaunce ;  but  for  as 
much  as  he  is  also  said  to  have  been  a 
Monk,  that  may  account  for  his  being 
here  called  Motfne,  or  perhaps  it  should 
N*  Le  AfoynCf  i.  e.  tho  Monk. — P. 


■  without  leasing,  i.^.  without  Lying. 
— P.  The  line  in  Stow's  fragment, 
Harl.  MS.  6223,  runs  :— 

Moyen  he  hight  with  out  lesynge. — F. 

•  Stow*s  copy  adds : 

Thus  men  dyd  theyr  names  calle, 
As  ther  brutes  wytnessythe  all. — F, 

"  when.— P.    whan.  Harl.  MS.— F. 
"  then  in  MS.— F. 
*■'*  gone,  i.e.  go. — P. 
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after  his 
death 


to  make 
Moyiie  kiug. 


ThiBthoy 
promised, 
and  Steward 
Vortiger  did 
8o  too; 


the  traitor  f 


Constantine 
dies,  and  is 
baried  at 
Winchester. 


Hie  lords 


make  Moyne 
king,  to 
Vortiger*8 
diegoDt. 


When  the 
Dane  Angels 
hears  the 
news, 


44 


48 


62 


56 


60 


64 


68 


when  I  am  dead  A  locked  in  olay, 

helpe  my  Children  in  what  yon  may, 

&  take  Moyne  my  Eldest  sonne,' 

&  make  him  King,  A  gine  him  crowne  ; 

hold  him  for  your  Lord,"  said  hee. 

all  they  granted  itt  shold  soe  bee. 

then  had  the  King  a  steward  £a.yre 

that  was  called  Sir  Vortiger ; 

his  truth  to  the  King  he  plight 

to  helpe  his  children  with  all  his  might ; 

but  soone  the  traytor  was  forswome, 

&  brake  troth  he  had  made  befome. 

for  the  King  ont  of  this  world  went, 

&  &Are  was  bnryed  verament ; 

att  Winchester,  withont  Leasinge, 

there  was  made  his  bnryinge. 

Erles  &  Barons  soone  anon 

tooke  them  together  en^rechone ; 

with-ont  any  more  dwellinge  * 

they  made  Moyne  Lord  A  King ; 

but  the  Steward,  Sir  Vortiger, 

was  ^U  wrath,  as  yon  may  heere, 

&  stoode  '  there  againe  with  all  his  might 

both  by  day  &  eke  by  night, 

for  he  thought  himselfe  with  treason  ^ 

to  be  hord  &  King  with  Crowne. 

as  soone  as  Moyne  was  chosen  King, 

into  denmarke  the  word  can  springe : 

King  Anguis  *  hard  it  then, 

&  therof  was  both  glad  &  faine  ^ ; 

soone  Messengers  in  that  ilke  tyde  ^ 


*  MS.  some. — F. 

^  i.e.  delaying,  yid.  P[ago]  366,  st.  21, 
[of  MS.]— P. 

'  t.  e.  against  that ;  so  thereto  is  to  that, 
&c.— P. 

*  Stow's  fragment,  HarL  6223,  ends 
here. — ^F. 


'  MS.  Angius ;  but  the  dot  in  the 
MS.  is  not  ahrays  over  the  right  stroke. 
The  Affleck  text  has  Angi^,  p.  6, 1.  109. 
— F. 

•  faine,  joifol. — P. 

'  i.  e.  that  same  time^ — ^P. 
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72 


80 


84 


88 


92 


96 


100 


he  sent  oner  all  the  land  wyde, 

after  many  sarazens '  stout  &  starke, 

&  of  Saxons,  &  of  Denmarke 

a  100  thonsand,  Sd  jett  moe, 

on  liorss  backe  &  on  foote  alsoe. 

then  wold  thej  noe  loiiger  abyde  ; 

but  dight  them  ^  to  shipp  that  tyde, 

&  brought  into  England,  I  saine, 

many  a  donghtye  Sarazen. 

but  England  was  caUed  then  » 

Mikle  ^  Brittaine  of  enery  man. 

Then  the  word  wyde  sprange  *  [page  147.] 

how  the  Danish  Kmg  with  wronge 

wrought  in  England  Mickle  woe. 

King  Moyne  beard  that  it  was  soe ; 

he  went  vnto  Sir  Vortiger, 

&  prayed  him  with  lowlye  cheere, 

&  besought  him  of  his  honor 

for  to  be  his  goudmor 

against  his  foemen  to  fight. 

he  answered  him  anon-right, 

&  fained  himselfe  sicke,  as  traytor  strong, 

&  said  with  wright  &  not  with  wrong,^ 

"  he  wold  neuer  come  in  battaile 

when  his  strenght  began  to  faile ;  " 

for  all  this  he  said  aforehand, 

for  he  thought  to  be  King  of  that  Land. 

the  King^  he  wold  him  noe  more  pray, 

but  tooke  his  leaue  &  went  his  way. 

Messengers  he  sent  that  tyde 

to  all  the  Lands  on  euery  side, 

for  Erles,  Barons,  &  Knights, 


hegatbera 


over  100,000 


men. 


andshipfl 
them  to 
England 


(Great 
Britain). 


Moyne  aakB 
Vortiger 


to  command 
for  him. 


The  traitor 
deolinea. 


Ifoyne 
mmunonii 
his  lords ; 


'  Ver.  73  &  74.  It  plainly  appears 
fiere  that  Saracens  is  not  a  misnomer 
for  Siixons. — P. 

'  betook  them ;  so  in  Chauc.  Mo.  553. 
—P.  •  MS.  them.-— F. 

*  mickle,  t .  e,  great. — P. 


*  sprang,  spronge. — P. 

•  perhaps  ''not  with  right  but  with* 
wrong."— P.  The  Affleck  text,  p.  6, 1. 
129-30,  has  only— 

And  feined  him  that  he  no  might, 
At  batayle  com  for  to  fight. — F. 
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104 


tbey  give 
the  Danes 
battle. 


and  are  put 
to  flight. 


AnguiB 


M»nd?  for 
fresh  Danes, 


and  wan  on 
for  half  a 
year. 

The  barons 
take  oonnsel. 


108 


112 


116 


120 


124 


128 


132 


say  Moyno  is 
no  good, 


Yortiger 


to  come  &  helpe  him  in  his  fights. 

&  when  they  were  all  oome, 

&  their  armes  done  ypon, 

th£  pricked  forth  withont  fayle 

to  g^ne  the  Danes  King  battaille. 

there  was  clouen  many  a  sheeld, 

&  many  knight  fiUlen  in  feild. 

all  that  they  mett  in  strond,' 

horsse  &  man  fell  to  the  gronnd. 

soone  the  English  men,  the  sooth  to  say, 

were  discomffitt  &  fled  awaye ; 

to  Winchester  th^  ffledden  thoe 

with  much  sorrow,  care,  &  woe. 

bnt  the  Danish  King  before, 

much  of  his  ffolke  he  had  forlore ; 

&  then  forthe  he  sent  his  sond 

sone  ^  into  his  owne  Land,' 

to  all  ^  that  might  weapons  beare, 

shold  come  &  helpe  him  in  this  warre ; 

of  warre  wold  he  nener  blinne,^ 

Cytyes  &  castles  for  to  winne : 

in  England  he  warrd  full  sore 

halfe  a  yeare  &  some  deale  more. 

all  the  Barons  in  England  ^ 

took  them  together  in  that  stond,^ 

what  was  best  for  them  to  done 

for  to  avenge  them  of  their  fone. 

when  they  were  comen  all  arright^ 

Erles  &  Barrens,  Lords  &  Knights, 

th6  ^  said  Moyne  their  young  King 

was  but  a  Brotherlinge, 

&  said  "  if  Vortiger  King  were. 


'  here    it    eignifies    the    country   in 
general ;  so  in  Chaiic. — ^P. 
2  MS.  some.— F. 
»  Lond.— P. 
*  That  all.— P. 


*  blinn,  cessare. — P. 

*  Englond,— P. 
'  i.e.  time. — ^P. 

*  i.e.  the  Lords  said. — P. 


^ 
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136  he  wold  bring  them  out  of  care ;  " 

they  said  anon,  both  old  &  yonnge, 

thai  Vortiger  ahold  be  their  ILing,  ahonid  be 

&,  when  they  had  spoken  all  this,  ^' 

140  12  Barrons  they  send  Iwis  Theytxaid 

to  Str  Vortiger  the '  bold,  barons  to 

to  witt  whether  he  nay  wold  * 

against  their  foemen  to  stand, 
144  to  driue  them  out  of  England. 

&  when  the  Barrons  all  in  fere  ^ 

were  come  to  Sir  Vortiger, 

well  ft  hendlye  ^  they  him  greete, 
148  &  on  they  d[e]ske  by  him  they  seeto ;  * 

&  bade  ^  them  with  words  still 

for  to  say  what  was  their  will. 

&  th6  answered  ffayre  againe,  and  aek  him 

152  <&  bade  ihat  he  shold  them  saine 

why  he  wold  not  with  them  gone  why  he  win 

ffor  to  avenge  them  of  their  fone,  [pogo  i48.]  thcm^flght. 

&  sayden,  "  sith  Constantine  was  dead 
156  wee  hane  had  a  sorry  read  ^ ;  *' 

<&  bade  that  he  shold  take  in  hand 

to  warre  them  ont  of  England. 

then  answered  Sir  Vortiger  vortiger 

160  as  a  man  of  g^reat  power,  ^^ 

"  I  was  yett  nener  yowr  'King ;  he  is  not 

why  pray  yon  me  of  snch  a  thinge  ? 

nor  yett  neuer  here  befome, 
164  nor  to  yon  was  nener  swome 

for  to  helpe  yon  att  your  neede  ; 

ft  therfore,  soe  god  me  speede, 

wend  home  vnto  your  King, 
168  ft  pray  him  in  all  thing 

*  MS.  they. — F.    the. — P.  •  on  the  Deis  by  him  tliey  sit,  ie.  at 

*  ne  wold,  %,e.  would  not. — P.  the  high  Uible. — P. 
»  all  together.— P.  •  He  bade.— P. 

*  hendly,  gently. — P.  '  counsel. — P. 
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he*ll  not 
help  them. 


"  Our  king  is    1 72 
young  and 
timid. 


Had  yon 
been  with  us 
we  should 
have  won." 


*•  Ah,  it  waa 
a  pity  to 
make  such  a 
fool  king  I 


If  be  were 
dead  I'd  help 
you." 


Thebarong 
go  back  to 
Winchester, 


176 


180 


184 


188 


192 


196 


200 


and  cut  off 


to  helpe  yoa  against  jottr  fone, 

for  helpe  of  me  gett  jou  none." 

then  answered  a  bold  Barron, 

'*  our  King  is  bat  a  yoonge  one  ; 

for  when  he  seeth  a  sword  drawno, 

he  weeneth  to  bee  slowen ' ; 

hee  doth  vs  noe  other  good, 

but  fljeth  awaj  as  he  were  wood. 

had  thou  beene  amongst  ts  all, 

that  chance  had  neaer  beffalle ; 

thus  saine  all  our  Peeres." 

"  I  trow  well,"  said  Vortiger; 

*^  certaine  it  was  great  dole  * 

to  make  a  kinge  of  such  a  foole  ; 

had  you  made  a  Man  jour  King, 

he  had  saved  you  in  all  thinge ; 

but  sithen  siker  you  bee, 

helpe  gett  yon  none  of  mee. 

but  if  yotcr  King  were  dead  aplight, 

I  wold  helpe  you  mth  all  my  Might," 

then  said  the  Barrens  eche  one, 

"  will  yee  that  wee  our  King  slowen  '  ?  " 

"  Nay,"  he  sayd,  "  with-outen  strife 

while  yoi^r  younge  King  is  aline, 

helpe  gett  you  None  I-wis." 

the  Barrens  tooke  leaue  wtth  this ; 

to  Winchester  they  went  all 

there  the  King  was  in  halle ; 

Ai  as  he  sate  att  Meate 

they  run  to  him  in  great  heate ; 

&  as  he  sate  att  the  bord, 

or  euer  he  spake  any  word, 

th6  run  all  to  him  anon 


'  perhaps  dawne^  stone,  slain :  see 
below,  vep.  194,  pag.  169,  ver.  66  [ofMS.]. 
' — P.  The /of  doicen  is  crossed  as  for 
/,  and  so  is  that  of  saine,  1.  179,  while  the 


fofftyeth,  1.  176,  is  uneroesed  as/^F. 
'  sorrow,  misfortune. — P. 
•  t. «.  slew,  (slewen). — P. 
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212 


216 


220 


224 
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232 


A  Bmitten  of  his  head  foil  soone. 

&  when  the  King  was  thuB  elowe/ 

Ereles,^  Barrona,  hje  &  lowe, 

tooken  them  all  to  reede  ' 

that  a  King  they  most  haae  need, 

all  England  for  to  warre 

against  them  ihat  will  or  darre. 

then  had  Moyne  brethren  tow, 

jonnge  Children  they  were  alsoe, 

the  one  hight  Yther,  the  other  Pendragon. 

then  saiden  the  Barrons  eaarye  one, 

''  that  they  shold  neuer  speede 

bat  if  a  donghtye  man  of  deede 

were  chosen  to  be  their  King  in  fere ;  " 

&  sweren  that  Sir  Vortiger 

was  a  donghtye  man  of  deede, 

stout  &  stale-^worth  of  a  steede : 

th6  swearen  then  together  eohe  one, 

that  other  King  they  wold  haae  none. 

then  was  there  neither  Kmght  nor  swaine 

that  dorst  speake  them  againe, 

but  granted  it^  both  old  &  yoange, 

to  make  Sir  Vortiger  their  King, 

Boe  in  the  time  of  Aprill,  as  yee  may  heere, 

the  12  ^  Barrons  came  to  Vortiger, 

And  said  that  Englands  right  [m»  ^^^-^ 

was  lome  thorrow  their  King  a-plight,^ 

&  he  was  dead  wtthoat  Leasing, 

A  his  2  brothers  were  to  yonng 

to  hold  the  Kingdome  in  hand, 

'^  therfore  the  commons  of  the  Land 

haae  you  chosen  with  Honot^r 


Moyne's 


Then  all 
oonflalt. 


and  agree 


thatVortiger 


shall  beUng. 

So  in  April 
time  the 
twelve 
baronatell 
Vortiger 


thathehai 
been  chosen 


*  fllo,  i.e.  Blaine. — P. 
«  Erica.— P. 

■  eovnsel. — P. 

*  stalworth,  brave,  stout — P.    There 
is  flomething  like  U  repeated,  before  the 


w  in  the  MS.— F. 

»  ?  MS.  cut  away.— F. 

*  aplijt,  adv.  immediately,  at  once. 
H.  Coleridge.— F. 
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emperor; 
and  he  is 
kinged. 


236 


for  to  be  their  Emperour." 

blithe  &  glad  was  Vortyger, 

A  anon  wss  King  without  danger. 


Twofaitbfn 
barons 


take  Uther 
and  Pen- 
dragon 
beyond  flea. 


VortlgOT 
conspires 


to  slay 


Uther  and 
Pendragon, 


but  they  are 
not  to  be 
found. 


240 


2?  Parte.  < 


244 


248 


252 


256 


260 


Vortiger 

«  the.— P. 

»  MS.  children!.— F. 

•  gentle. — P. 


[The  Second  Part.] 

Att  the  feast  of  the  tnmament 

the  Barrons  that  were  gent, 

that  all  the  treason  ynderstoode, 

they  had  ruth  of  the  right  blood, 

that  they  ^   children '  shold  be   done    to 

dead; 
therfore  they  tooke  another  rcade, 
&  tooken  Yther  &  PendragoUy 
&  passed  ouer  the  seas  anon. 

Of  theire  passage  wist  noe  moe 

but  the  hend  '  barrons  2. 

Sd  when  the  feast  was  all  hold, 

Vortiger  the  traitor  bold 

lett  make  accompackement  ^ 

of  erles  A  barrons  that  were  gent, 

att  which  Parlament  t<hey  had  hight 

for  to  haue  slaine  they  children  right. 

Vortiger  commanded  anon 

for  to  feitch  Vther  &  Pendragon. 

&8t  about  all  they  sought, 

but  they  cold  find  them  nought. 

when  Vortiger  this  vnderstoode, 

then  hee  waxed  almost  woode, 

but  neu6r-the-lesse  S/r  Vortiger 

did  giue  comandment  flEur  &  neere 

to  Duke,  Erie,  Barron,  A  Kjnight^ 

to  make  them  rydey  ^  for  to  fight; 

&  soone  th6  dight  them  I-wis 

*  a  compactmenty  i.^.  compact. — P. 

*  ready, — P. 
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With  armes  &  mth  horsses  of  price. 

&  when  ihej  were  ready  dight, 

forsooth  it  is  a  soemlje  sight : 

with  hehne  one  head,  &  bright  banner, 

all  went  forth  with  Vortiger. 

the  King  of  Denmarke  with  prjde 

brought  his  host  by  his  sjde ; 

either  host  can  other  assajle ; 

there  might  yon  see  a  strong  battele. 

the  English  folkes,  sooth  to  say, 

they  foughten  so  well  that  day 

that  King  Anguish  in  that  tyde 

was  vpon  the  worsse  side, 

&  ffiedd  away  as  he  were  woode 

into  a  Castle  feare  &  goode  ; 

&  manye  of  his  host  alsoe, 

fast  away  can  they  goe ; 

&  Vortiger  with  his  rowte 

besett  the  castle  all  abonte. 

&  when  t[h]ey  had  Long  Laine, 

Vortiger  send  to  them  for  to  saine  * 

"  if  he  peace  passe  must, 

hee  wolde  take  all  his  host 

&  wende  into  his  countrye, 

&  neuar  after  tJuit  day 

wold  he  passe  the  sea  stronde, 

ne  come  to  warr  in  Englande.'  " 

&  when  this  couenant  was  all  done, 

that  they  wold  not  into  England  come, 

Vortiger  tooke  his  councell 

&  lett  them  passe  certaine ; 

A  soe  they  went  to  the  sea, 

&  passed  to  their  owne  countrye. 

Vortiger  then  tooke  his  ost 

&  went  thence  with  a  great  boastc ; 


MsemblBB 
hisbort, 


AnguiB  hifl, 


and  the  fight 


Anguish  in 
beaten,  and 
flees  to  a 
castle. 


Vortiger 
besieges  him. 


He  offers  to 


go  bock  to 
Denmark, 


and  never 
invade 
England 
again. 


His  terms 
are  agreed 
to,  and  his 
Danes  go 
home. 


The  Bngllsh 
hold  feast. 


'  MS.  fi&ine. — F.    They  send  to  Vort'.  to  saine. — P. 


*  Englondo. — P. 
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300 


Moyne'a 

murderen 

ask 


Vortlger 


804 


for  a  reward     308 
for  killing 
Moyne. 


Vortiger 


has  them 
drawn  and 
hanged. 

Their 
kindred 
rise  against 
Vortiger, 


312 


316 


320 


324 


328 


girehim 
battle, 


332 


he  held  feast  many  a  day 

with  much  solace  ^  &  with  play. 

And  when  the  feast  was  all  helde,'  [p^ge  i^k] 

the  12  Barrons  thai  I  erst  of  told, 

that  had  slaine  Moyne  the  King^ 

they  bethought  them  of  a  wonderons  thing, 

that  they  wold  wend  to  Vortiger 

&  aske  him  meede  &  liverr,' 

&  said,  ^'  Vortiger,  now  you  bee  abone, 

now  yeelde  ys  meede !  for  thy  Lone 

wee  slew  our  right  King  by  kind  ; 

now  will  wee  see  if  thou  bee  hynde ; 

for  wee  brought  thee  to  thine  aboue ; 

thinke  what  wee  did  for  your  loue  !  " 

King  Vortiger  answered  againe  : 

with  Egar  Moode  he  can  saine  : 

"  by  the  law  tluit  god  made 

you  shall  haue  as  yee  bade  ! 

for  yee  are  traitors  starke  &  stronge, 

A  haue  slaine  your  King  with  wronge, 

&  yee  haue  wrought  against  the  law  ! 

&  therfore  yee  shall  both  hang  &  draw.*' 

he  did  take  horsses  fleete, 

A  tyed  them  to  their  fiecte, 

&  then  drew  them  on  a  pauement, 

&  sithen  hanged  them  yerament. 

then  Many  an  Erie  &  Barron  hynde 

that  were  of  the  Barrons  Elinde, 

to  Vortiger  they  ran  anon 

as  his  most  deadlye  fone ; 

hard  on  him  can  they  fight, 

for  to  slay  him  the  thought  right. 

Vortiger  with  Might  &  Maine, 

he  with  his  host  went  them  againe  ; 


»  ?  MS.  sakce.— F. 
•  holde,  idem. — P. 


»  livcpe,  liveray,  wnges,  pay,  &c  (li- 
vezie  Fr.).    Uny. — P. 
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a  strong  battell  there  was  dight^ 

&  many  a  head  ther  of  smitt, 

8oe  that  Yortiger  that  day 

was  glad  for  to  scape  away. 

anon  the  Barrens  send  their  sonde 

wyde  oner  all  England  ^ 

to  all  their  fireinds,  sibb  &  coutlic,^ 

East,  west,  North  &  soiithe, 

&  told  them  tJiat  sooth  tyde, 

*  how  Vortiger  wtth  great  despighte, 

w^'th  great  treason  &  with  wrong, 

their  kinred  had  drawen  &  honge.' 

wrath  then  was  many  a  man, 

&  al  together  swarren  then 

that  they  wold  not  assunder  breake 

till  they  were  on  him  wreake.' 

enerye  man  on  other  besoaght, 

a  great  host  on  him  they  bronght, 

&  foughten  with  Sir  Vortiger 

9  monthes  of  this  yeere, 

that  many  a  Lady  fayre  &  free 

lost  her  Lore?  Sd  her  *  meanye.* 

then  the  warr  endured  long, 

&  the  Barrens  waxed  strong 

that  Vortiger  had  not  power 

against  them  longer  to  endure. 

Messengers  anon  hec  tooke, 

&  made  them  swome  vpon  a  booke 

that  they  shold  his  ^  arrand  gone  ; 

&  letters  he  tooke  to  them  anon, 

&  sent  them  ouer  the  seas  I- wis 

to  Denmarke,  vnto  King  Anguis, 

&  that  hee  shold  come  att  neede 

with  all  the  power  that  he  might  lead, 


and  he  flees. 

The  barons 
make  a  wider 
snnunons  of 
their  friends, 


and  all  swrar 
not  to  part 
till  ven- 
geance is  had 
on  Vortiger. 


They  flght 
/or  nine 
months. 


Vortiger  lA 
worsted, 


and  eendfl 
moGBengors 


to  ask 

Angtii-*  of 
Denmark  to 
help  him. 


*  Englondc. — P.  *  his,  or  perhaps  for  their. — P. 

•  Bibb,  kindred ;coutbe, acquaintance. — P.  *  family,  company,  retinue.— P 
■  t.^  revenged. — P.  *  on  his. — P. 
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Anguifl 
mnsten  his 
host, 


372 


Hiils  to 
England, 


376 


and  geU  a 
prrant  of  half 
England. 


380 


Tliey  flj?ht 

near 
Salisbury, 


384 


ass 


302 


and  beat 
them. 


Vortiger 


396 


hangn  all  he     ^^0 
catchy. 

'  soon,  presendy.- 
•  giive  possession. 


against  his  foemen  for  to  fight 

tJiat  wold  deprine  him  of  his  right. 

then  was  King  Anguis  blythe, 

&  Messengers  hee  sent  swithe  ' 

to  Dnke,  Erie,  Barron,  &  Knight^ 

A^  to  all  that  weapon  beare  might. 

Then  to  shipp  they  went  blithe, 

And  oner  the  sea  can  they  drine ; 

&  when  they  came  to  vortiger, 

ho  welcomed  them  with  merry  checre, 

&  seazed  '  there  into  his  hands 

halfe  the  realme  of  England 

that  he  had,  or  hane  might, 

for  to  helpe  him  in  his  right. 

when  this  conenant  was  made  fa.st, 

all  they  dighten  them  in  hast 

into  Battelle  for  to  wend 

w/th  the  Barrons  tluit  were  hemic  ; 

besids  Salsbury  a  Lyte,' 

there  the  battell  can  the  smite. 

many  a  bold  Champion, 

&  many  a  1000,  in  tluit  stondc 

were  slaine  &  brought  to  ground  ; 

many  a  Ladye  A  damsell 

can  wecpe  thut  day  wtth  teares  fell. 

then  had  Vortiger  10 

against  one  of  the  Barrons  men  ; 

discomffitted  they  were  tliat  day  ; 

with  great  sorrow  th6  fled  away ; 

&  vortiger,  that  wold  not  spare, 

but  hunted  them  as  hound  doth  hare, 

them  tJmt  he  did  ouertake, 

noe  other  peace  did  he  make, 

but  did  them  all  to-draw  &  hange. 


-P. 

a  Lsiw-tenii. — 1*. 


»  a  little. -P. 


[p«Rel%l.] 
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but  si  then  all  tJiat  was  wrong  ; 

many  a  Barron  hynde  &  free 

fled  out  of  bis  owne  countrje, 

&  dwelled  out  many  a  yeere 

for  loue  *  of  Sir  Vortiger. 

then  Vortiger  ceazed  into  his  hands 

the  Lands  &  rents  of  all  the  Barrons  ; 

&  both  wiffe,  Chyld,  &  swaine, 

he  droue  out  of  the  Lannd  certaine. 

King  Anguis  had  verament 

a  daughter  that  was  faire  &  gent, 

thai  was  heathen  Sarazcn  ; 

&  Vortiger  for  loue  fine 

vndertooke  her  for  his  wiffe, 

&  lined  in  cursing  ^  all  his  liffe, 

for  he  did  make  the  Christen  Men 

to  Marry  the  heathen  women, 

soe  that  nighe  all  England 

was  fallen  into  the  devills  hand ; 

&  thus  they  lined  many  a  yeere. 

soe  on  a  day  Sir  Vortiger 

bethought  him  on  the  children  tow 

that  out  of  the  Land  were  fledden  thoe,* 

&  alsoe  he  bethought  him  then 

of  many  another  doughtye  Man 

tJuit  bee  had  flecmed  ^  out  of  the  Land, 

&  in  his  hart  gan  vnderstand 

that  it  was  a  sorry  hap|)c, 

&  doubted  him  of  an  afterclappe. 

anon  he  sent  Messengers 

oner  all  the  Land  for  Carpenters, 

&  for  good  Massons  alsoe, 

the  best  that  were  in  Land  thoe. 


Many  barons 
Ago  the 

country, 


and  VortitjiT 
tiikes  their 
loads. 


fie  inan'iiVi 

Anprnis's 
daughter, 

;iii<l  turns 
hfathfii. 


For  feur  of 
(^onston- 
tine's 
children 


and  hU 

banished 

lonls, 


ho  Ront's  for 
rnr pen tors 
Rnd  niasions. 


*  i.e.  sake,  or  perhaps  along  of. — P. 
?feare.  The  AfSeck  text  has  not  the 
line. — F. 


•  i.e.  in  foccommunication. — P. 
'  i.e.  then. — P. 

*  flecnit  banish, drive  away.  Upry. 
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whom  he 
orders  to 
bnQd  a  very 
ittrong  castle 
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444 


on  Salisbury 
Plain. 


448 


The  15,000 
workmen 


452 


misc  Iho 
work  broast 
hiph  the 
first  day. 


Next 

morning  it 
is  all  thrown 
down  and 
acattered 
About. 
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Many  a  1000  there  came  anon 
that  colde  worke  lime  &  stone  ; 
.&  when  they  were  comen  all, 
the  King  anon  to  them  gan  call, 
&  said,  ^'  Lordings,  I  hane  thought 
a  strong  castle  to  be  wrought 
of  bigge  timber,  lime,  A  stone, 
thai  such  another  be  noe-were  none, 
if  ener  I  bane  any  need, 
my  liffe  therin  thsit  I  may  Lead, 
the  Castle  yee  shall  make  sarlye 
vpon  the  plaine  of  Salsbnrye  ; 
goe  &  doe  as  I  yon  bade, 
tJiat  itt  be  sarlye  &  ^  well  made, 
And  yon  shall  hane  to  yo?ir  h^-er 
as  much  as  you  shall  desire." 
the  workemen  went  forthe  thoc, 
15000  «  A  yett  moe, 
hewen  timber,  earning  stone, 
&  laid  a  foundation  there  anon, 
some  Laid,  &  some  bore,' 
&  some  can  the  worke  arreare.^ 
thai  ilke  day,  round  about 
itt  was  brest  high  without  doubt.^ 
when  itt  came  to  the  night, 
to  their  bedd  thoy  went  wright, 
&  came  againe  vpon  the  Morrow 
&  found  a  thing  of  much  sorrow, 
for  all  the  fondation  the  found 
lying  abroad  vpon  the  ground, 
&  all  to-tome,  both  Lime  &  stone, 
the  had  great  wonder,  euarye  one : 


[pnjre  i:^i».] 


.— F. 
in   Affleck    text, 


*  MS.  broken  away. 
'  Three  thousand, 
21, 1.  630.— F. 

*  bare. — P. 

*  i.e,  rear. — P. 

»  The  Affleck  text  (p.  21,  1.  538-40) 


refers  to  its  authority  (Wace's  Brtft,) 
and  the  workmen's  rights: 

8o  it  is  writen  in  the  brout ; 

And  wenten  horn  tho  it  was  night. 

So  it  is  workmennes  right.  —  F. 
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better  read  then  cold  they  None, 

but  began  it  new  againe, 

&  sped  1  as  well,  the  sooth  to  say, 

as  th6  did  the  first  daye. 

&  when  the  euening  was  comen, 

th6  went  to  bedd  all  soone. 

on  morrow  they  came  anon, 

&  found  it  cast  downe,  lime  &  stone, 

&  was  spredd  both  heere  &  the[r]e ; 

&  thns  they  &ren  halfe  a  yeere. 

When  the  King  heard  of  this, 

great  wonder  he  had  I- wis, 

&  oft  Sflked  both  yonng  &  old, 

Sd  of  the  wonder  wold  be  told, 

&  why  the  worke  might  not  stand. 

there  was  none  wtthin  the  land, 

highe  nor  lowe,  Learned  *  nor  Clarke, 

that  cold  tell  him  of  the  worke.* 

Kdng  Vortiger  sate  in  his  hall 

amongst  his  Barrons  &  Knights  all, 

Sd  sware  he  wold  nener  spare 

yntUl  he  wist  why  it  were ; 

&  anon  he  sent  his  sonde 

oner  all  England  ^ 

after  Clerkes  old  &  yotmges 

that  cold  tell  him  wonderons  things. 

the  Messengers  forth  went, 

A  did  the  Kings  Comanndement ; 

many  a  wise  Clarke  they  sought ; 

before  the  King  they  all  were  brought. 

King  Vortiger  opposed  *  them  all 

why  his  worke  did  downe  fall ; 

but  there  ifsa  none  that  cold  him  tell. 


'  sped,  i.e.  did  speed. — P. 

•  perhaps  lay.— r. 

•  werke. — ^P. 


They  raiae  it 
up  again, 


and  again 
find  it 
thrown 
down  daring 
the  night. 


TheUngifl 
astoniahfid; 


no  one  can 
tell  him  why 
the  work 
won't  stand. 


He  sends  for 

learned 

clerks, 


and  asks 
them  why 
the  work 
falls  down. 
They  can't 
teU; 


*  Englond.— P. 

*  appose,  examine,  ask  ^[uesllous ;  hine 
pose.    Urry.  Jim. — P. 
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then  he  sware  he  wold  them  qnell  ^ 

but  if  thej  wold  say  in  hast 

why  this  worke  was  downe  cast. 

10  Masters  he  tooke  anon, 

the  wisest  of  them  enery  one  ^ ; 

into  a  chamber  they  were  doe 

that  noe  '  man  might  come  them  to. 

soe  one  day  verament 

th6  looked  into  the  firmament, 

&  vnder  the  welkin  their  shewed  a  skye* 

that  shewedd  them  witterlye* 

that  in  5  winters  there  befome 

a  knaue  child  ^  there  was  borne, 

begotten  wtthont  any  man ; 

&  if  they  had  that  child  then, 

&  sley  ^  him  hastilye  then 

or  he  spoke  to  any  man, 

and  smeere  the  worke  wtth  his  blood, 

then  shold  that  worke  be  snre  &  goode  :" 

thus  the  sky  shewed  them  there,* 

And  passed  away  wtthont  more. 

then  were  the  clarkes  gladd  &  blythe, 

&  came  to  Vortiger  sithe,® 

A  told  him  wtthont  lesse  *® 

of  a  knaue  child  that  was  gotten  I- wis 

wtthont  seede  of  any  man  : 

thus  they  saydden  enerye  one, 

'  doe  send  &  feitch  tha>t  child 

whether  hee  bee  in  towne  or  feild  ; 

&  doe  him  slay  hastilye, 


[piige  l».l 


»  i.e.  kiU.— P. 

'  The  Affleck  text  has,  L  585,  p.  23 : 

Astromiens  these  weren, 
Wiser  neaer  non  neren. — F. 

•  The  e  is  made  over  an  a  between  no 
and  man. — F. 

*  Old  Norse  and  Sw,  «Ay,  a  cloud. — ^F. 


•  i,e.  certainly:  vid.  Chanc. — ^P. 

•  t.e.  a  Male  child :  so  in  Chauc — P. 

^  slay  or  slew. — ^P.  See  the  legend  of 
St  Oran  of  lona,  in  Mr.  Nash's  Essay, 
p.  vi. — F. 

■  thore:  ChauC. — P. 

•  swithe,  quickly. — F. 
*•  leaze,  lease. — ^P. 
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&  take  the  blood  of  his  bodje 

&  smere  the  worke  rond  about, 

A  it  shall  stand  without  doubt.' 

glad  &  blithe  was  Yortiger, 

A  called  to  him  12  Messengers, 

&  parted  them  in  yerilye, 

that  neuer  a  one  might  other  see; 

he  sent  them  forth  ypon  his  sond  ^ 

vnto  4  parts  of  England,^ 

&  commanded  that  they  stint '  nought 

till  he  were  befor  him  brought. 

anon  the  Messengers  forth  went 

and  did  the  KmgB  com?nandement ; 

&  Sir  yortiger  the  bold 

caused  the  clarkes  to  be  hold 

till  the  Messengers  came  againe, 

to  witt  what  the  wold  saine, 

A  sware  by  lesu,  heauen  Khig, 

"  if  they  made  any  Leasinge, 

noe  ransome  shold  for  them  gone, 

but  they  shold  dye  eueTye  one." 

now  let  YS  tell  of  these  Messengers 

that  went  from  Sir  Vortigers 

for  to  seeke  the  child  soe  younge ; 

&  yee  shall  heare  a  wonderous  thing 

&  if  yee  will  a  stond  dwell  ^ ; 

of  that  Chyld  I  shall  you  tell, 

on  what  Manner  the  Messenger 

brought  him  to  Sir  Yortiger, 

&  what  hee  hight  withouten  lesse,^ 

&  of  what  kind  he  is, 

that  yee  may  ynderstand  &  witt 

thorrow  what  skill  he  was  gett. 


Vortlgor 
sends 
twelve 
meesengortif 


and  till  they 
retnm  the 
clerks  are 
detained. 


I'll  tell  you 
abont  these 
messengers 


and  this 
child. 


'  sonde,  message. — ^P. 

»  Englonde.— P. 

■  i.e.  stay,  desist. — P. 


*  wait  a  while.— P. 

*  lease,  lese :  Chauc— -P. 
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black  fiends, 

and  feU,  like 
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8ome  fiends 
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Air, 


can  take 
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580 
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and  tempt 
to  sin. 


These  fiends 
agree  to 
b^retaboy 
on  a  yirgln, 


688 


[The  Third  Part.] 

[How  Merlin  was  begotten  and  bom.] 

Danid  the  prophet,  &  Moyses, 
wittenesse  &  saith  how  itt  was 
thai  god  had  made  thorrow  his  Might 
heanen  full  of  Angells  bright : 
the  ioj  that  th6  hadden  then, 
forsooth  no  tonnge  tell  can, 
till  Lwcifer,  with  gnilt  of  pryde, 
&  all  that  held  with  him  that  iyde, 

Such  yengeance  god  on  them  can  take 

that  thej  are  now  feinds  blake. 

Sd  I  find  in  holy  ritt, 

th6  fell  from  heanen  to  hell  pitt 

6  dayes  A  7  nights, 

as  thicke  as  hayle  in  thnnder  lights  ; 

&  when  it  was  onr  Ladyes  ^  will, 

heanen  closed  againe  fall  still. 

the  feendes  that  I  told  of  ere, 

feUen  ont  of  heanen  with  Lncifer ; 

those  that  bidden  '  on  the  ayre  on  haight, 

fell  th6  beene,  stronge  '  A  sleight ; 

of  they  ayre  th6  take  their  lights 

&  hane  great  strenght  &  might 

after  man  to  make  a  bodye 

&yre  of  conlour  &  rudye, 

discending  downe  among  mankind 

to  tise  men  to  deadlye  sinne. 

all  they  wist  well  befome 

that  Jesa  wold  on  Mary  be  borne ; 

therto  the  feendes  hadden  ennye, 

&  said  to  the  earth  th6  wolden  hye 


'  The  Attributes  of  the  Deity  are  here 
applied  to  y*  Virgin  Maiy. — ^P. 


•  biden,  i.e.  bide. — P. 

'  They  been  fell,  strcHig. — ^P. 
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to  neigh  on  earth  a  maiden  Mild, 

A  begett  on  her  a  child, 

Thns  th6  wend  the  world  to  hane  filed,^    [page  i64.] 

but  att  the  Last  they  were  beguiled : 

I  shall  yon  tell  how  itt  was ; 

now  yee  may  heere  a  wonderous  case. 

in  that  time,  I  vndestand, 

a  rich  man  was  in  England, 

&  had  a  good  woman  to  his  wiffe, 

&  lined  together  a  cleane  liffe  ; 

a  Sonne  they  had,  &  danghters  3, 

the  fairest  children  that  might  bee. 

anon  a  feende  that  I  of  told,^ 

thut  woonen  in  the  ayre  soe  bold ; 

&  *  for  to  tempt  that  good  woman 

he  light  on  the  earth  then, 

A  in  her  body  had  great  might, 

A  brought  her  into  striffe  &  fight, 

&  made  her  after  wtth  Egar  Moode 

to  cnrsse  her  child  as  shoe  was  woode. 

vpon  a  day  att  Euen  Late, 

thorrow  the  feend,  wtth  great  hate 

With  her  sonne  she  gan  to  grame,^ 

&  curst  him  fast  by  his  name, 

&  to  the  devill  shee  him  behight 

with  aU  her  power  &  her  might. 

then  was  the  feende  glad  &  blythe, 

&  thought  to  doe  him  shame  swithe  ; 

&  when  it  was  come  to  night, 

the  feende  went  to  her  house  right, 

Sd  strangled  her  sonne  where  he  lay. 

the  wiflTe  rose  *  vp  when  it  was  day, 


tonndo 
Christ's 
work. 


An 

Englidunan 
has  a  wife, 


aHon, 
and  three 
daaghters. 

An  Air- 
Fiend 


tempts  the 
wife 


to  curse 
hereon 


and  give  him 
over  to  the 
DeTU. 


That  night 

the  fiend 

strangles  the 
son. 


>  filed,  i.e.  defiled. — ^P.  MS.  cut  away. 
There  is  part  left  of  one  letter  more  than 

»  of  those  I  told.— P, 

»  dei'.—P. 

*  Grame,  grief,  yezation,  anger,  mad- 


ness. S.  Gram,  foror.  Uriy.  Here  it 
is  a  yerb. — ^P.  A.-S.  gramian,  to  anger. 
— F. 

*  MS.  has  a  letter  like  p  between  row 
and  vp, — F. 
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Next  mom' 
ing  tho 
mother 
strangles 
heraelf ; 
and  her 
husband 
dies  for 
grief, 

nnshriven. 

Their 
uelghboani 


624 


lament  their 
deaths. 


The  hermit 


Blasyc 


628 


633 


636 


640 


says  it's  the      644 

Devil's 
doing;  he 
sluives  the 
daughters, 


648 


sets  them 
p<manoe, 


652 


and  they 
servo  God. 

(In  England 
then,  if  any 
woman,  not 
a  harlot, 
fomioated, 


656 


&  found  her  ssonne  dead  ait  Morrow, 

&>  went  &  strangled  her  selfe  for  sorrowe ; 

&,  when  her  Lor(2  heard  this, 

anon  swithe  for  sorrow  I- wis 

sodainlje  he  dyed  thoe 

without  shrift  ^  or  houzell  ^  alsoe. 

the  folke  of  the  cuntrye  iliai  tjde, 

thai  wooned  there  neere  beside, 

came  together  then  to  see, 

&,  had  ruth  &,  great  pittye, 

&  many  a  man  that  day 

weeped,  &  sayd  "  well-awaye  " 

for  thai  good  man  &  his  wiffe 

tJiai  had  Uued  soe  good  a  liffe ! 

an  Hermitt  thai  wooned  there  beside, 

came  to  see  them  there  thai  tyde — 

Blasye  forsooth  his  name  was — 

&  ofb  for  them  he  sayd  "  ahis  !  '* 

thai  it  was  beffallen  soe, 

in  his  heart  he  was  full  woe^ 

&f  said  it  was  verament 

thorrow  the  ffeendes  incomberment.^ 

the  daughters  he  found  there  aliue  ; 

the  Hermitt  hee  can  them  shrine ; 

&  when  he  had  done  &  sayd, 

fayre  penance  on  them  he  Layd ; 

&  when  hee  had  done  soe, 

home  again  can  he  goe. 

then  the  Maydens  all  in  fere  ^ 

served  god  with  blythe  cheere. 

in  all  England  then  was  the  Tsage, 

if  any  woman  did  outrage 

(but  if  itt  were  in  her  spousage,^) 


'  confession. — ^P. 

'  receiving  the    Eucharist:   S.  hud. 
Eucharistia.    Lye.— P. 


'  incombrons  is  nsed  by  Ghauoer  for 
combersome. — P. 

*  together. — P.       •  sponange. — ^P. 
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if  any  man  old  or  joiinge 

might  it  witt  of  that  countrye, 

all  qu[i]cke  shee  sbold  dolnen  ^  bee, 

but  if  it  were  a  light  woman  called 

to  all  men  that  aske  her  wold. 

soe  the  ffeend  that  had  might, 

that  wooned  in  the  ayre  *  Hght, 

into  the  earth  he  light  downe  then; 

&  went  vnto  an  old  woman, 

&  bight  her  both  gold  &  fee 

to  wende  to  the  sisters  3, 

the  eldest  mayden  to  enchant, 

some  yonnge  mans  body  to  enfante  ^  ; 

And  shee  might  bring  her  therto, 

he  hett  ^  her  gold  for  ener-more. 

that  old  Qneane  was  Ml  glad, 

&  did  as  the  devill  her  badde, 

&  went  to  the  sisters  3. 

as  soone  as  shee  might  them  sec, 

to  the  eldest  sister  soone  she  saiyd 

''  alas,  my  deere  sweete  Mayd  ! 

thon  hast  fayre  feete  &  hande,^ 

a  gentle  body  for  to  sonnde, 

white  hayre  &  long  arme ; 

I-wise  it  is  much  harme 

that  thy  bodye  might  not  assay 

with  some  yonnge  man  for  to  play, 

that  yee  might  find  in  euety  place 

game,  mirth,  &  great  solace." 

"  certaine,"  said  the  maiden  then, 

'^  if  that  I  take  any  man, 

bat  if  it  were  in  spousing, 

any  man  either  old  or  yonnge. 


[pago  155.] 


kIio  was 

bnriod 

alive.) 


The  Fiend 
of  the  Air 


promiaesftn 
old  woman 
gold  and 
land 


if  she  will 
make  the 
eldest  sister 
commit 
fornication. 


The  old 
quean 


goes  to  the 
sisters, 


and  tells  the 
eldest 

what  a  pity 
it  is  that 


with  her 
beauty 


she  should 
not  enjoy 
some  young 
man. 


"  But  if  I 
took  any 
man. 


*  dug,  buried.    Chauc. — P. 

*  The  Air-Fiends  (L  680)  were  a  sepa- 
rate set  from  the  Hell-Fiends  (1.  673).— 
F. 


•  Fr.  enfanter  is  to  bring  forth  a  child 
(Cotgrave). — F. 

*  promis'd. — P. 
»  honde.— p. 
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and  it  got 

knowm, 

I  shonld  be 

buried 

alive," 

**  Not  at  all, 


it  need  never 
be  known ; 
do  ul  tell 
you.*' 


The  eldoek 
sister  aim. 


Is  caught. 


and  buried 
olive. 


The  fiend 
next  beguiles 
the  aeoond 
sister, 

and  makes 
her 

a  man's 
mistress* 


She  only  es- 
capes death 


herself  a 
common 
prostltnte, 

»  ?  dean, 
HalliweU) ; 
— F. 
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&  itt  were  knowen  in  this  coontrye, 

all  quicke  I  sliold  doluen  bee." 

'*  nay,  certaine,"  said  the  old  qneane, 

"  yee  may  it  doe  wtthoat  deane  * 

both  in  bower  &  in  bedd, 

although  noe  man  doe  yon  wedd ; 

&  therfore  dread  thee  nonght, 

for  it  needs  nen^  be  forth  bronght ; 

&  if  thon  wilt  doe  by  my  read, 

thou  diddest  nener  a  better  deede." 

soe  thorrow  the  qneanes  inchantment 

&  the  feenda  incumberment, 

the  eldest  sister,  the  sooth  to  say, 

lett  a  young  man  with  her  play ; 

&  when  shee  liked  best  the  game, 

it  turned  her  to  much  shame, 

for  shee  was  taken  &  forth  drawen, 

&  of  her  game  shee  was  knowen, 

&  for  that  worke  doluen  was. 

many  a  man  sayd  for  her  '*  alas  !  " 

the  ffeende  yett  another  while 

the  other  sister  he  caa  beguile, 

&  made  her  to  lone  a  faire  young  man, 

&  after  was  his  lemman  *  then. 

shee  was  taken  forth- wise, 

&  brought  before  the  hye  Justice 

her  iudgment  to  vnderstand, 

as  itt  was  the  law  of  the  Land. 

the  lustice  opposed  '  her  thoe 

wherfore  shee  had  done  soe ; 

shee  answered  as  shee  was  taught, 

&  said  shee  forsooke  itt  nought, 

&  said  shee  was  a  light  woman 

to  all  that  wold  come  to  her  common ; 


a  din,  a  noiso,  Essex  (in 
or  for  A.-S.  teona,  reproach. 


'  mistress. — ^P. 

'  apposed,  examined. — ^P. 
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&  soe  Bhee  scaped  them  awaj, 

8oe  that  her  followed  all  that  day 

of  Harlotts  ^  a  great  race 

to  fyle  her  body  for  that  case. 

yett  the  feende  in  that  while 

the  3^  sister  can  beguile. 

then  was  the  youngest  sister  soe  woe 

that  nye  her  hart  burst  in  tow, 

for  her  mother  had  hangd  her  selfe,^ 

&  her  one  sister  quicke  was  delfc,^ 

&  for  that  her  father  dyed  amissc, 

&  her  brother  was  strangled  I- wis, 

her  other  sister  a  whore  stronge, 

that  harlotts  was  euer  among ; 

almost  for  sorrow  &  for  thought 

in  wan-hope  ^  shee  was  brought. 

to  the  Hermitt  shee  went  then, 

to  that  hight  Blassye,  that  good  man, 

&  told  him  all  the  sooth  befome, 

How  all  her  kindred  were  forlome. 

the  Hermitt  had  wonder  great ; 

on  gods  halfe  he  her  besett, 

"  I  bid  thee  haue  god  in  thy  mind, 

&  let  be  the  lore  of  the  feende," 

<k  bade  her  *  forsake  in  any  wise 

pryde,  hate,  &  couetise, 

alsoe  sloth  and  enuye, 

&  mans  flesh  in  lecherye, 

all  such  workes  for  to  flee  ; ' 

&  bade  her  *  gods  servant  bee,' 

&  bade  her  to  '  take  good  keepe 

that  shee  layd  her  not  downe  to  sleepe. 


[page  15C.  ] 


and  being 
defiled  by 
many  men. 

Thetblid 
sister  is 
nearly  dead 
for  grief, 


and  nearly 
broiifrht  to 
deB])air. 

She  gocfl  to 

Homiit 

BInasyc, 


who  bidB  her 
keep  God  in . 
mind, 

forsako 
sin, 


be  God's 
servant. 


never  go  to 
Bleep 


>  Harlot^  apad  Chauc.  is  a  loose  person 
of  either  sex.  Urry. — P.  Harlolte, 
Scurrua;  Promptorium ;  see  Mr.  Way's 
note  *  to  it  there,  p.  227;  and  a  very 
curious  passage  about  "  the  harlotis  that 
handelithe  women,"  in  The  Knight  de  la 


Tour  Landry^  now  in  the  press  for  the 
Early  English  Text  Society,  p.  81.— F. 

•  selve.— P.  »  delve.— P. 

*  wan-hope^  despair;  so  wan-grace 
is  want  of  grace.  Wan  is  privative  apud 
A.-S.  Gl.  ud  G.  D.— P. 
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mebline; 


756 


without  a 
caudle 
burning, 
doors  barred. 


and  making     76U 
the  8ign  of 
the  Cross 
aloud. 


She  does  all 

this, 

and  3'et  the 


fiend 

b^uiles 

her, 

thiu* : 

one  day 


she  pots 
drunk ; 
calls  her  btu\ 
second  si'?tcr 


no  good, 


nnd  pots  a 
blow  in  the 
face  for  it. 

She  frees 
home; 


her  neigh- 
bours 
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&  namelye  ^  not  in  the  night, 

vnlesse  shee  had  a  Candle  light, 

&  windowes  &  dores  in  tJiai  stond 

to  be  spurred  *  to  roafe  and  ground, 

&  make  there  againe  with  good  noyco 

the  signe  of  the  holy  crosee.'  ' 

&  when  he  had  taught  her  soe, 

home  againe  can  shee  goe, 

&  served  god  with  hart  glad, 

&  did  aA  the  hermitt  her  bade  ; 

&  jett  the  feend  thorrow  enuje 

beguiled  her  with  treacherye, 

&  brought  her  into  a  dreerye  cheerc  : 

I  shall  you  tell  in  what  manner. 

ypon  a  day  verament 

with  neighbors  to  Ale  shee  went ; 

long  shee  sate,  &  did  amisse 

that  drunken  shee  was  I- wis. 

her  other  sister  tJiat  I  of  told, 

tliat  was  a  whore  stout  &  bold, 

came  thither  thai  same  day 

with  many  harlotts  for  to  play, 

&  missaide  her  sister  as  shee  was  wood, 

&  called  her  other  then  good. 

soe  long  shee  Chidd  ^  in  a  rcsse,^ 

the  whore  start  vp  without  lesse, 

&  went  to  her  sister  in  a  rage, 

&  smote  her  on  the  visage. 

then  home  to  her  chamber  shee  can  goe, 

&  made  to  the  dores  betweene  them  tow, 

&  cryed  out ;  So  Neighbors  came, 


'  especially :  Namely,  Vraciput.  Prom. 
— F. 

•  sporred,  sparred,  &c.,  t.«.  spared, 
lx)lted,  locked,  from  siyar^  a  wood  bar,  or 
l)olt  Urry  in  Cliauc— P.  A.-S.  spar- 
rauy  to  spar,  shut,  stop. — F. 


*  croise.  qti. — P. 

*  MS.  has  either  ChUd  or  Chidd,  with 
the  short  stroke  of  the  d  dottinl  for  i.-- 
F. 

*  res.  reos,  resc,  rage,  ap*  Chaut-. 
Urry.— P. 
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&  the  whore  soone  the  name 

&  droaen  her  away  anon, 

&  the  horlotts  eaerye  one. 

when  they  were  driaen  away, 

the  maid  that  in  the  chamber  Lay 

all  made,  as  shee  were  woods, 

weeped  &  fared  as  shee  were  with  ill  moodo. 

&  when  it  was  come  to  night, 

vpon  the  bed  shee  fell  downe  right, 

all  both  shodd  &  cladde  ; 

shee  fell  on  sleepe,  &  all  was  madd, 

&  forgott  her  howse  vnblessed, 

as  the  hermitt  had  her  vised.' 

then  was  the  fifeende  glad  &  blythe, 

&  thought  to  doe  her  shame  swithe  ; 

oner  all  well  hee  might, 

for  there  was  noe  crosse  made  that  night. 

&  to  the  Mayd  anon  he  went, 

&  thought  all  christendome  to  haue  shont.' 

a  traine  ^  of  a  childe  he  put  in  her  thoe, 

&  passed  away  where  hee  cam  ^  &oe. 

&  when  that  woman  was  awaked, 

&  found  her  body  lying  naked, 

&  shee  grope  with  her  hands, '^ 

&  some  seed  there  shee  found, 

wherby  shee  wende  ®  witterlye 

» 

that  some  man  had  Lyen  her  by. 

Then  shee  rose  vp  in  hast,  [ymge  m.] 

&  found  her  dore  sparred  fast. 

when  shee  found  that  it  was  soe, 

in  her  hart  shee  was  full  woe, 

Sd  thought  it  was  some  wicked  thinge 


drive  away 
the  bad 

sister, 


and  the 
youngcRt  one 


goos  to  sleep 
in  licr  shot's 
and  clothcM, 


forjrotting  to 
bless  her 
house. 

The  ficn«l, 
glatl, 


goes  to  hor, 


and  begots  a 
cnild  on  hor. 


She  waken, 


findB  thnt 
some  oni-  lias 
lain  by  hi-r. 


and  as  her 
door  is 
locked, 


it  must  have 
been  a 


'  A.-S.  tt^ian,  to  instruct,  direct. — F. 

^  The  child  begotten  by  the  fiend  on 
the  ^-irgin  was  intended  by  the  devils 
to  undo  the  work  of  Christ,  supposed  to 
have  been  begotten  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
on  a  virgin.   See  1. 1077,  and  1082-3.— F. 


•  ?  MS.  seemingly  traine  alUred  to 
braine :  ?  orig.  siraine^  A.-S.  streonan^ 
strynaUj  to  beget^  procreate,  breed. — F. 

^  MS,  cann  — F. 

•  honde. — P. 

•  ween'd. — P. 
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wicked 
thing. 


She  goes  to 
Blasye  in 
the  morning, 

and  he  says 


lt*8  the 

fiend's 

doing. 


820 


824 


u 


Ifao, 


and  men 
know  I'm 
with  child, 

IshaUbe 

buried 

oUve." 

BlAsyo 
prumises  her 


his  help : 


828 


832 


836 


God  may 
rescue  h<^. 


840 


Her  prog- 
nancy  is 
seen. 


844 


■he  is  taken 
berore  a 
judge,  and 


848 


that  wold  her  to  shame  bringe.* 

all  the  night  shee  made  great  sorrowc, 

&  to  the  Hermitt  shea  went  att  morrowe, 

Sd  told  jiim  all  the  case. 

the  hermitt  sajd,  ''  alas !  alas ! 

that  shee  had  broken  her  pennance  ;  *' 

&  said  it  was  the  iFeends  combrance. 

"  A  !  good  father  !  "  said  shee  thoe, 

"  what  if  itt  be  &llen  soe 

that  a  child  be  on  me  gotten, 

&  anj  man  maj  it  witten, 

then  shall  I  be  delaen  anon 

all  qnicke,  both  bodye  &  bone.^  " 

"  certaine,"  said  the  good  man, 

"  mj  deere  daughter,  after  then 

I  shall  you  helpe  with  all  my  might 

till  of  itt  I  haue  sight. 

goe  home,  daughter,  now,  mine, 

&  haue  gods  blessing  &  mine, 

for  he  may — &  his  will  bee — 

out  of  thy  sorrow  bringe  thee." 

home  shee  went  with  dreerye  moodc, 

&  serued  god  with  hart  good  ; 

&  enerye  day  after  then 

her  wombe  wiU  greater  began  3 

soe  tliat  shee  might  it  not  hyde, 

but  itt  was  parceiued  in  iJtat  tyde. 

then  was  shee  taken  forsoothe  I-wisse, 

&  brought  aforo  the  hye  lustice. 

the  lustice  opposed  ^  her  thoe 

why  shee  had  done  soe ; 

&  for  shee  wrought  against  ^  the  law. 


»  MS.  bright:  bringe.— P. 

*  borne  in  MS.~F. 

'  still .  .  became,  or  to  greaten  began. 
— P.    A.-S.  be^dn,  to  go  over. — F. 

*  examined.— ^P.     Aposen  or  oposen, 
Oppono  (3  MSS.  citixl  in  Promptorium) 


OpponOf  to  bring  forward,  adduce,  a]]e«re, 
&e.  by  way  of  aocnsation,  &c.    H'kitf'M 

*  The  first  a  is  made  over  a  A  in  the 
MS.— F. 
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856 


860 


864 


868 


872 


876 


880 


he  ladged  her  for  to  be  slowe.* 

&  shee  answered  &  said,  *'  nay, 

I  wrought  neuer  against  the  law,^  " 

&  Bware  by  him  that  dyed  on  tree, 

''  was  uener  man  that  neighed  mee 

with  fleshly  Inst  or  Lecherye, 

nor  kissed  my  body  with  villanye.*  " 

the  Instice  answered  anon, 

''  Dame,  thou  Lyest  by  Sf  lohn  1 

thy  words  beene  false  &  wylde, 

when  men  may  see  thon  art  with  childe  ! 

in  this  world  was  neuer  childe  borne 

but  mans  seede  there  was  befome, 

sane  lesu  christ  thorrow  his  might 

was  borne  of  a  mayden  bright. 

how  may  thon  for  shame  then 

say  thon  had  nener  part  of  any  man, 

when  I  myselfe  they  ^  soothe  may  see 

tJiat  a  child  is  gotten  of  thee  ?  " 

"  certaine,  Sir,"  shee  said  then, 

"  I  goe  with  child  without  any  man. 

by  him,'*  shee  said,  "  that  made  this  day, 

there  was  neuar  [man]  that  by  me  Lay ; 

but  as  I  sleeped  one  night, 

by  mee  lay  a  Selcoth  *  wight ; 

but  I  wist  nener  what  it  was, 

therfore  I  doe  me  in  thy  grace." 

the  Instice  said  with-outen  fayle, 

"  I  nener  hard  of  such  a  marueil ! 

to-day  nay  ^  shall  the  woman  be  delfe 

till  I  haue  asked  wifles  12 

if  any  child  may  be  made 


condemned 
to  death. 
SheprotestB 


that  never 
man  lay  by 
her. 


The  judge 
saye 
she  lies. 


"  No  child 
but  Christ 
was  ever 
borne 
without 
man's  seed." 


She  protests 
again  that 
she  is  not 
with  child 


by  any  nuin 


bnt  by  a 
Strange 
Being. 


"  »  slo,  slaw,  slain. — P. 

«  lay.— P. 

"  TIio  n  has  only  one  stroke  in  the 
MS.— F. 

«  the.— P. 


The  judge 
defers  het 
doom 

tiUhehas 
oocBulted 
twelve  wives 

*  selcoth,  strange,  uncommon  (Ql.  ad 
G-.  Doug). — P.  A.-S.  seld-cn^,  seldom 
known,  rare,  wonderful.  (Bosworth). — 
F. 

«  ne  8lmll.— P. 
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whether  a 
child  can  be 
made  with- 
out a  man. 


The  twelve 
wives 
answer 
"  None  but 
Christ." 


Blasye 


says  that 


he  believes 
the  young 
sister; 


he  has 
confessed 
her,  and  she 
never  ac- 
knowlodgpfl 
that  a  man 
had  lain 
with  her. 


Moreover, 
even  if  she 
deserve 
death, 
her  child 
does  not ; 
therefore 
con  One  her 


till  her  child 


is  two  years 
old. 


884 


888 


892 


896 


900 


904 


908 


912 


Without  getting  of  Manhood ; 

&  if  the  say  itt  may  soe  bee, 

all  quitt  shalt  thou  goe,  &  free ; 

And  if  the  say  that  it  may  nay ;  [page  i&g.] 

all  quicke,  men  shall  delfe  thee  to-day." 

on  12  wines  shee  did  her  anon, 

&  they  answered  enery  one, 

that  ''nener  child  was  borne  of  maiden 

but  lesn  Christ,"  they  all  saydden. 

Blasye  the  Hermitt  vpstart  then, 

to  answer  the  instice  he  began, 

"  Sir  Justice,"  he  sayd  thoe, 

"  hear  me  in  a  word  or  tow : 

that  ^  this  woman  hath  told  eche  deale, 

ccrtez  I  beleeue  itt  weele ; 

&  yee  beleeven  her  right  nought. 

by  god  <fe  all  ^  this  world  wrought, 

1  haue  her  shriuen  &  taught  the  law, 
to  mee  wold  shee  neuer  a-know  * 
that  any  man  for  any  meede 
neighed  her  body  with  fleshlye  deedo ; 
therfore  it  is  against  the  law 

that  shee  doluen  shold  be  this  day. 

giff  shee  haue  serued  for  to  spilt,^ 

the  chylde  in  her  wombe  hath  not  gUt  ^  ; 

therfore,  Sir,  doe  by  my  reade, 

&  put  her  not  this  time  to  dead,^ 

but  doe  her  in  warde  before 

till  the  childe  be  bore ; 

&  then,"  he  sayd,  "  god  itt  wott, 

2  yeere  keepe  it  shee  motte, 

&  peradventure,"  he  sayd,  "  then 
the  child  may  proue  a  good  man." 


*  that  which,  what. — F. 
«  that  all.— P. 

'  aoknow,    confess,    to    acknowledge. 
trrrv.-P. 


•  deserved  to  be  spilL — P. 

•  guilt.— P 

•  to  the  dead,  vid.  P*  4,     P, 
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924 
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then  said  the  Justice, 

"  Hermitt,  thy  words  are  foil  wise  ; 

therfore  by  thy  doome  I  will ; 

noe  man  to-day  shall  her  spill." 

they  *  Justice  comwianded  anon 

to  lead  her  to  a  tower  of  stone, 

&  that  noe  wight  shold  with  her  goe 

bnt  a  midswiflPe,  &  noe  moe. 

the  tower  was  strong  &  hye, 

tJiat  noe  man  might  come  her  nye  ; 

a  window  there  was  made  thoe, 

&  a  cord  tyed  therto 

to  draw  therein  all  thinke,* 

fire  &  water,  Meate  &  drinke. 

&  when  the  time  was  comen, 

Shee  bare  a  seleoth  sonne. 


The  judge 
agreea, 


and  has  her 
pnt  ina 
stone  tower. 


In  due  time 
she  bears  a 
strange  bod. 


932 


4**.  Parte.  < 


940 


944 


[The  Fourth  Part.] 

[Of  Merlin,  from  his  birth  till  he  is  seven  years  old.] 

"  Bight  faire  shape  he  had  then, 

all  the  forme  that  fell  for  a  man  ; 

blacke  he  was  without  lase,^ 

&  rongh  as  a  swine  he  was. 

then  they  midwiffe  anon- right 

was  afeard  of  that  sight ; 

&  for  he  was  soe  rough  of  hyde, 

.ffull  well  shee  wist  that  tyde 
That  he  was  neuer  gotten  by  any  *  man, 
&  foil  faine  shee  wold  then 
in  hell  that  he  had  beene  her  froe, 
that  neuer  man  had  scene  him  moe. 
the  Hermitt  that  hight  Blassye 
wist  foil  well  sikerlye 


black, 

and  as  rough 

as  a  BOW. 

The  midwife 


wishes  him 
in  HeU. 


Blosye 


»  the.— P. 
•  things.  -P. 


*  lese,  loss,  lying.    Urry. — ^P. 

*  ?  MS.  my.— F. 
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oomes, 
inquires 
how 

they've  got 
on. 


The  baby  is 
letdown  to 
him  by  a 
cord, 


baptised, 
and 

christened 
Merlin, 


by  which 
the  Hell- 
Fiends 


lose  their 
power. 

Blasye  takes 
Merlin  to  the 
midwife. 


who  warms 
him  at  tiie 
fire, 


948 


and  asks  for     952 
the  chUd,  to 
christen 
him. 


956 


960 


964 


968 


972 


976 


the  time  the  Child  shold  be  borne, 

&  to  the  tower  he  came  att  Mome, 

&  called  vpward  to  them  yare,* 

&  asked  them  how  they  did  fjare. 

they  ^  midwiffe  said  without  lesse  • 

a  knane  child  there  borne  was. 

"  take  him  me,"  he  sayd  then, 

'*  &  I  shall  make  him  a  christen  man  ; 

whether  he  dye,  or  line  abyde, 

the  fairer  grace  he  may  betyde." 

full  glad  was  the  midwiffe,* 

&  caught  the  chyld  be-liue,^ 

<fe  by  a  cord  shee  lett  him  downe, 

&  Blassy  gaue  him  his  benison,^ 

&  bare  him  home  with  merry  moode, 

&  batptized  ^  him  in  the  holy  floode, 

And  called  him  to  his  christendome,* 

&  named  him  Merlyin  in  gods  name. 

thorrow  that  name,  I  you  tell, 

all  the  ffeends  that  were  in  hell 

were  agreeved,  &  that  fdH  sore ; 

therfore  was  their  power  bore.* 

&  when  he  had  christened  him  soe, 

home  againe  he  bare  him  thoe, 

&  in  the  cord  he  can  ^^  him  laine ; 

the  Midwiffe  drew  him  vp  againe, 

&  he  bade  her  without  blame 

call  him  Merlyne  by  his  name. 

the  midwiffe  bare  him  anon-right 

to  the  ffyer  tJiat  waa  bright, 

&  as  shee  warmed  him  by  the  fyer 


ClMiBe  lat .] 


*  yare,  acutus,  Lye :  ready,  Uny. — P. 
«  the.— P. 

«  lese.— P.    lies.— F. 
^  The  to  ifl  made  over  an  /  in  the  MS. 
-F. 

*  instantly,  forthwith. — P. 

*  benediction. — P. 


'  The  first  t  is  very  near  the  p ;  per- 
hap«  it  has  been  altered  to  part  of  it. 

•  at  (his  baptism). — P. 

•  lore,  q. — P. 

'•  gan^aine  (lay). — ^P. 
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shoe  beheld  tliis  ^  lodlje  cheere  ^ : 

"  alas,'*  said  shee,  "  art  thou  Merlyn  ? 

whence  art  thoti,  of  what  kiime  P 

who  whas  thy  father  by  night  or  day  P 

that  noe  man  I-witt  ^  itt  may. 

it  is  great  ruth,  by  heanens  King, 

that  for  thy  lone,  tkou  fonle  thinge, 

thy  mother  shalbe  slaine  with  woe ! 

alas  the  time  it  shalbe  soe  ! 

I  wold  thow  were  fan*  in  the  sea, 

that  thy  mother  might  scape  free  !  '* 

when  Merlyn  hard  her  speake  soe, 

he  bradde  open  his  eyen  towe, 

&  lodlye  *  on  her  can  hee  looke, 

&  his  head  on  her  hee  shooke, 

&  gan  to  cry  with  lowd  dinne  ; 

"  thou  lyest,"  he  sayd,  "  thou  foule  queano  ! 

my  mother,"  he  sayd,  "  shall  noe  man  quell 

for  nothing  that  men  can  tell ; 

whilest  I  may  speak  or  gone, 

mauger  them  that  wold  her  slono,^ 

I  shall  saue  her  liffc  for  this ; 

that  you  shall  see  &  heare  I- wis." 

when  the  Midwifife,  shee  heard  that, 

shee  fell  downe  almost  flatt ; 

shee  gan  to  quake  as  shee  were  wood, 

&  had  rather  then  any  good 

that  shee  had  beene  farr  away  ; 

soe  had  his  mother  where  she  Lay ; 

soe  sore  they  were  of  him  agast, 

the  blessed  them,  &  that  full  fast, 

&  cryed  on  him  in  gods  name 

that  he  shold  doe  them  noe  shame ; 

&  fast  on  him  they  can  crye 


aakB 
whohU 
father  waa, 


and  laments 
that  his 
mother 
should  be 
kUlod  for 
him. 


Merlin  looka 
savage, 


tcllR  the  old 
woman  she 
lies,  and  says 


he  will  save 
his  mother. 


The  midwife 


qnakcs  like 
mad. 


and  Merlin's 

mother  is 
frightened. 


Thejask 
him 


'  hi«.— 
'  chere, 


P. 


countenance, 
G.  ad  G.  B.— P. 


visafTf.    mien. 


*  A.-S.  geurUariy  nndcrstancl.- 

*  hideous. — P. 

*  slone,  slay. — P. 
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in  God's 
name 
what  he  is. 


Merlin 


will  not 
answer  a 
word. 


be  makes 
her  glail, 


and  tells  her 
tales. 


The  judge 
onlera  her 
to  be 
brought 
Dp  for 

jutlgment, 


1012 


1016 


After  half  a      1020 
year. 


his  mother 
laments  her  _ 

coming  1024 

burial  alive. 


Merlin  says 


no  one  shall     ^^28 
hurt  her : 


1032 


1036 


1040 


and  dweais       1044 


in  gods  name  &  St.  Marye 

he  shold  them  tell  what  hee  were, 

Sd  what  misaduentare  brought  him  there. 

he  did  lye  &  held  him  still, 

&  lett  them  crye  all  their  ffill ; 

&  if  they  shold  hane  slaine  him  tho, 

he  wold  not  speake  a  word  moe. 

&  th6  ^  3  lined  there 

with  mnch  sorrow  &  with  care ; 

Sd  for  after  halfe  a  yeero, 

as  shee  held  him  by  the  fyer, 

m^llye  shee  gan  to  greete, 

&  said  to  him,  '^  my  sonne  sweete, 

for  thy  lone,  wtth-onten  *  weene, 

all  qnicke  dolne  shall  I  beene." 

he  answered  &  said,  "  Nay, 

Dame,  thon  gables  ^  by  this  day ; 

there  is  neithe[r]  man  nor  Instice 

that  shall  yee  dceme^  in  noe  wise 

then  whilest  I  may  either  goe  or  speak, 

in  earth  thy  body  for  to  wreak." 

Then  was  his  mother  a  blythe  woman        [j^go 

&  euerye  day  afber  then 

he  made  her  gladd  &  bold, 

&  Manielons  tales  to  her  he  told. 

when  he  cold  speake  &  gone, 

the  lustice  was  ready  anon, 

&  bade  bring  forth  anon  then 

befor  him  that  ilke  woman 

for  to  receine  her  indgment. 

&  when  shee  came  in  present, 

the  Instice  forgatt  itt  nought, 

but  Egerlye  he  said  his  thought, 

&  sware  anon  by  hcaucns  Queene 


160.] 


*  these  three. — P. 

-  without  ....  bo  in  Chauc—  P. 


*  ?  /or  gabbcs,   taikcH  nonstHM 
fables.  — F. 

'  cUmc.  ifiUr  rt/w  jiulioare.— P. 
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all  quicke  shee  shold  doluen  beene. 

then  the  childe  answered  with  words  Bold- 

&  he  was  but  2  yeeres  old — 

he  sayd  to  the  lostice  w/th  Egar  Moode, 

"  Sir  lustice  !  thou  can  but  litle  goode 

to  doe  my  mother  to  the  dead, 

&  wotta  not  by  what  reade, 

sane  a  chance  that  to  her  ffell ; 

therfore  thou  dost  not  to  her  well ; 

for  euerye  man  will  wott  well  then 

that  against  chance  may  be  noe  man, 

&  thorrow  chance  I  was  begott ; 

therfore  euerye  man  may  well  wott 

that  my  mother  ought  nought 

for  my  lone  to  death  be  brought." 

great  wonder  had  both  old  &  youngo 

of  the  childs  answering. 

then  the  lustice  was  fiull  wrath, 

&  on  Loud  sware  an  oathe 

'  all  quicke  shee  shold  doluen  bee.' 

"  Nay  !  "  said  Merlyn,  "  soe  Mote  I  thee, 

thou  shalt  her  neuer  bring  therto 

for  ought  that  euer  thou  canst  doe  ! 

it  shall  not  goe  as  thou  wilt, 

for  shee  hath  done  no  guiltt, 

&  I  shall  prone  itt  through  skill, 

Manger  of  them  that  wold  her  spill. 

my  father  tJiat  begatt  mee 

is  a  feende  of  great  potencye, 

&  is  in  the  a3rre  aboue  the  light, 

&  tempts  men  both  day  &  night ; 

&  therfore  to  my  mother  he  went, 

Sd  wend  all  christcndome  to  haue  shcnt, 

&  gott  mcc  on  her  with-out  Lcasingo, 

&  shee  therof  wist  no  thing. 

&  for  shcc  wist  not  when  it  was, 


she  shall  be 
bmied  alive. 
Merlin  (only 
'2  years  old) 


answers 


that 
accidents 


cannot  bo 
guanlod 
against, 
and  by  one 
he  was 
begotten, 
K)  that  his 
mother 
ought  not  to 
die  for  that. 


Thejadge 
swears  she 
shall  he 
boried  alive. 


"  No,  she 
shall  not," 
says  Merlin ; 


"  my  father 
is  a  Fiend 

of  the  Air, 


and  got  mo 
on  my 
mother,  to 
destroy 
Christen- 
dom, 

she  knowing 
nothing  of  it 
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and  being 

therefore 

guiltlcsB. 


And  God 
has  turned 
me  good, 

to  help 
England, 


and  lean 
tell  yon  all 
tilings. 


Ton,  Judge, 
do  not  know 
who  your 
own  father 
was." 


"  I  do ;  my 
father  was 
a  baron; 
my  mother 
i8  8tm 
alive." 


"  Send  for 
her  then, 
and  we'll 


The  judge 
does  Knd. 
His  mother 
comes, 


1084 


1088 


1092 


1096 


1100 


1104 


1108 


1112 


I  prone  thai  shee  is  gniltlesse  ; 

for  all  the  feends  wenden  by  mee 

to  haue  slient  all  cbristentje, 

Sd  had  ^  of  me  a  wicked  ffoode  ' ; 

but  god  bath  tamed  me  to  goodc ; 

for  now  I  am  of  god  sende 

for  to  helpe  all  Englande  ; 

&  forsoothe/*  bee  said  then, 

"  pardie,  tell  yon  I  can 

all  that  euer  was  &  now  is. 

I  can  yon  tell  well  I- wis 

thon  dost  not  wott,  Instice  then, 

who  was  thy  father  that  thee  wanne  ; 

&  therfore  I  prone  that  mother  thine 

rather  to  be  dolnen  then  mine." 

hearknen  now  all  the  striffe 

bow  Merlyne  saned  bis  mothers  liiTe  ! 

then  was  the  Instice  in  hart  woe, 

&  to  Merlyne  he  said  thoe, 

^'  thon  Lyest !  '*  he  sayd,  '*  thon  glntton  ! 

my  &ther  was  a  good  Barron, 

&  my  mother  a  ladye  free  ; 

yett  on  line  thon  may  her  see." 

"  Sir,"  said  Merlyne  then  anon, 

"  say[n]d  '  after  her  fall  soone. 

And  I  shall  make  her  to  be  knowen, 

or  else  hange  me  on  to  drawen." 

the  Instice  after  bis  mother  sent ; 

&  when  shee  was  comen  present, 

the  Instice  before  them  all 

to  Merlyn  can  be  call ; 

be  said  to  him,  "  Belanye,^ 


[page  1C1.J 


>  thro*.— P. 

'  fewd.  qu. — ^P.  "Fode  is  found  in 
early  writers,  especially  in  the  old  metri- 
cal romances,  in  the  sense  of  mow,  wofnanf 
ffirly  or  boy."    Halliwell's  Gloss.   "  I  have 


read  somewhere  the  fuidU  fixlr^  i.e.  an 
imp  of  the  devU."— Th.  Wright 

»  Send.— P. 

*  fort^,  Belamy,  good  friend,  apod 
Chanc— P. 
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be  now  soe  bold  &  hardye 

to  prone  thy  tale,  if  thon  can, 

that  thon  saidest  of  this  woman." 

Merlyn  said  to  the  Instice, 

"  Sir,  thy  words  be  not  wise ; 

if  I  tell  theese  folke  befome 

how  thow  was  gotten  &  borne, 

then  shold  it  spring  wyde  &  broad, 

&  thon  shold  lose  thy  manhood ; 

then  shall  thy  mother  dolnen  bee, 

&  all  were  for  the  lone  of  thee.*' 

the  Instice  then  vnderstoode 

that  Merlyn  cold  mikle  ^  good. 

then  to  a  chamber  can  they  goe, 

he  &  Merlyne,  &  noe  moo. 

"  Merlyn,"  he  said,  "I  pray  thee, 

what  was  that  man  that  begattc  me  ?  " 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  "  by  St.  Simon, 

it  was  the  parson  of  the  towne ! 

hee  thee  gott,  by  St.  lane,^ 

vpon  this  woman  tJiat  is  thy  dame." 

the  Lady  said,  "  thow  fowle  thinge ! 

thon  hast  made  a  starke  Leasinge  ! 

his  fiather  was  a  noble  Baron, 

&  a  man  holden  of  great  renowne  ; 

&  thon  art  a  misebegott  wretch  ; 

I  pray  thee  god  devill  thee  ^  feitch  ! 

in  wyld  fyer  thon  shalt  be  brent, 

for  with  wronge  thon  hast  my*  shent." 

"  Dame,"  sayd  Merlyn,  "  hold  thee  still, 

for  itt  were  both  right  [&]  skill, 

for  I  wott  with-onten  weene 

thon  deseme  doluen  to  beene, 

ffor  sithe  thon  was  to  this  world  brought. 


and  he  dares 
Merlin  to 
prove  his 
chazge. 


Merlin 
advLsea  him 
not  to  have 
It  done  in 
public, 


or  his 

mother  will 
be  put  to 
death. 
The  judge 


takes  Merlin 
to  a  private 
room, 

and  asks 
who  begat 
him,  the 
judge. 


"Tlio 
parson," 
says  Merlin. 


"  That's  a 
lie,'*  says  the 
judge's 
moUicr: 


"  may  the 
Devil  take 
yon." 


"  Be  quiet ; 


I  know  all 
your  doings : 


*  knew  Tnucli. — F. 
'  for  Jame. — F. 


■  I  pray  God  the  deyill  thco.    [Pencil 
note]. — P.  *  me. — P. 
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1148 


I  can  tell 
you  how 
your  son 
was  got; 


yon  had 
better  say  no 
more. 


1152 


1156 


1160 


1164 


When  your 
lord  went  to 
Carliele, 

theparaon 
lay  with 
you;  your 
lord  came 
home; 


you  let  the 
parson  out 
of  the 
window ; 


but  your  son    1168 

was 

begotten. 

Do  I  He?" 


1172 


"  No,  it»8  all 

11/6 


The  judge 

teUshis 

mother 

to  go  home      hqq 
shamed. 


all  the  worke  that  ihou  hast  wrought, 

I  can  tell  itt  euerye  word 

better  then  thou,  by  onr  Lord, 

how  thy  Sonne  was  begotten.* 

dame,  if  thou  hane  forgotten, 

I  can  tell  yon  all  the  case, 

how,  &  where,  &  when  itt  was, 

&  thou  shalt  be  ashamed  sore ; 

thee  were  better  speake  noe  more." 

the  Lady  was  sore  dismayd, 

&  Merlyn  forth  his  tale  sayd  : 

"  Dame,"  he  said  verament, 

"  tliai  time  thy  Jjord  to  Carlile  went, — 

itt  was  by  night  &  not  by  day, — 

the  parson  in  thy  bed  Lay  ; 

att  thy  chamber  dore  thy  hord  can  knocke, 

&  thou  didest  on  thy  smocke 

&  was  sore  alrayd  thai  tyde, 

&  vndidst  a  windowe  wyde, 

&  there  the  parson  thou  out  Lett, 

&  he  ran  away  ftiU  tyte.* 

dame,"  he  said,  ''  ^^at  ilke  night 

was  begotten  thy  sonne  tht*  iLnujht, 

Dame,"  he  sayd,  "lye  I  ougnt  ?  " 

shee  stood  still  &  sayd  nought. 

then  was  the  Justice  wrath  &  woe, 

&  to  his  mother  he  sayd  thoe, 

"  Dame,"  hee  »  sayd,  "  how  goeth  this  ?  " 

"  Sonne,"  shoo  said,  "  all  sooth  *  I-wis  ! 

for  if  thou  hang  me  wi'th  a  corde, 

hee  belyeth  me  neuer  a  word." 

The  Justice  for  shame  waxes  redd,  [pi«e  ifitl 

&  on  his  mother  shooko  his  head, 

&  bade  her  in  hast  wend  home 


quickly.—  F. 


begotten.— P.     MS.  f()rg<)tten,  ?/f>r  forthgottcn. — F. 


=»  hoc— P.     M.S.  hhce,— F. 


true.— P. 
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1184 


1188 


1192 


1196 


1200 


1204 


With  much  shame  as  shee  come. 

"  belyue,"  sayd  Merlyn,  *'  send  after  a  spye, 

for  to  the  parson  shee  will  her  hye, 

&  aU  the  sooth  shee  will  him  saine 

how  that  I  haue  them  betraine  ; 

&  when  the  parson  hath  hard  this, 

anon  for  shame  &  sorrowe  I- wis 

to  a  bridge  he  will  flee, 

&  after  noe  man  shall  him  see, 

into  the  watter  start  he  will, 

lifle  &  scale  for  to  spill : 

<fc  but  itt  [be]  sooth  *  that  I  say, 

boldly e  hang  me  to  day." 

the  lustice  withouten  fayle 

did  after  Merlyns  counsayle  ; 

he  sent  after  a  spye  bold, 

&  fonnd  itt  a^  Merline  told ; 

&  the  lustice,  for  Merlins  sake, 

him  &  his  mother  he  lett  take, 

&  lett  them  goo  quitt  &  free 

before  the  folke  of  that  count  rye. 

&  when  Merlin  was  7  ^  yeere  old, 

he  was  both  stout  &  bold ; 

his  mother  he  did  a  Nun  make, 

&  blacke  habitt  ho  let  her  take, 

&  from  tJiat  time  verament 

shee  serued  god  w/th  good  ontent. 


"  Send  a  spy 
after  hpr." 
says  Merlin, 
"  or  she'll 
tell  all  to 
the  parson, 


and  he,  for 
shame. 


will  drown 
himself." 


The  jn<ige 
sends  the 

Bpy; 


finds 
MerUn's 
words  true ; 

and  lets  him 
and  his 
mother  go 
free. 


When 
Merlin  Is 
seven,  he 
makes  his 
mother  turn 
nun, 


and  she 
serves  God 
truly. 


>  it's  Booth.— P.  Pt.  6,  ver.  186  [of  MS.;  p.  466,  1.  1392 

'  It  should  hefivcy  vide  iw/ra,  p.  164,      here]. — P. 
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Let  as  now 
teU  of  the 
mesaexigers. 


Three  oome 
where 
Merlin  is 

playing  with 
hifl  mates, 


one  of  whom 
tells  him 


that  no  one 
knows  who 
his  father  is. 
The 

messengers 
hear  this, 
think  they 
have  found 
their  hoy. 


and  draw 
their  swords. 
MerUn 


knows  they 
want  to  kill 
him, 


but  means 
to  make 


friends  of 
them; 


[The  Fifth  Part.] 

[Yortiger^B  messengers  find  Merlin,  and  he  goes  to  the  Court.] 


1208 


5f  Parte.  < 


1216 


1220 


1224 


1228 


1232 


1236 


Now  let  vs  of  his  mother  &.jle, 
Sd  tume  vs  to  another  tale, 
&  speake  wee  of  the  messenger  ^ 
tJiat  wenten  from  Sir  Vortiger  ' 
for  to  seeke  MerKn  the  bold, 
to  hane  his  blood,  as  I  yon  told, 
soe  3  of  them  came  by  chance 
^into  the  place  where  merlyn  was 
On  playing,  as  he  can  goe 
with  other  children  many  moe. 
&  as  the  played  in  that  stead  ^ 
one  of  his  ffellows  him  misdeed, 
&  gan  to  crye  on  Merlyn  thoe, 
"  thou  cursed  srow,*  thou  goe  vs  froe  1  • 
thou  art  a  fowle  thing  gotten  amisse ! 
noe  man  wotts  what  thy  father  is !  " 
the  Messengers  came  fast  bye, 
<fc  hearden  well  the  child  crye : 
soone  anon  they  were  bethought 
that  it  was  the  childe  they  after  sought, 
&  eche  one  his  sword  out  droughe. 
&  Merlin  shooke  his  head,  &  laughe, 
"  heere  comen  the  ISiinga  Messengers 
tJiat  haue  me  sought  both  farr  &  neere 
for  to  haue  my  harts  blood  ! 
now  the  thinke  itt  in  their  Moode 
for  to  slay  me  this  day ; 
but  by  my  truth,  if  that  I  may, 
or  that  they  part  away  from  mee, 
well  good  fifreinds  shall  wee  bee." 


*  messengers. — P. 
»  Vortiger's.— P. 

*  place. — P. 


•  cursed  shrow. — P. 

*  qn,  MS.  firee. — ^F. 
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1240 


1244 


1248 


1252 


1256 


1260 


1264 


1268 


1272 


Merlyn  ailon  to  them  ran  : 

hee  greetes  them  fayre,  as  he  well  can, 

&  welcomed  the  Messenger, 

&  sajes,  "  yee  come  from  Sir  Vortiger ; 

me  to  slay  is  all  jour  thought, 

therof  shall  yee  speed  nought ; 

&  for  to  beare  jour  King  my  blood, 

that  neuer  shall  doe  him  good ; 

for  they  that  told  him  th^it  tydinge, 

lyed  of  me  a  strong  leasing, 

&  said  my  blood  without  wronge 

shold  make  his  castle  stiffe  &  strong." 

the  Messengers  had  wonder  then, 

&  sayd  to  Merlyn  anon, 

"  how  can  thou  tell  vs  this  priu[i]tye  ? 

tell  YS  the  sooth,  I  pray  thee, 

tho.t  wee  may  haue  tokeinge  ^ 

to  auow  our  tale  before  our  Kdng." 

Merlin  Led  them  a  good  pace 

till  hee  came  where  his  mother  was  ; 

shee  told  them  all  the  sooth  beforno 

how  Merlyne  was  gatten  &  borne, 

&  of  his  wisdome  &  of  his  reede, 

&  how  hee  saued  her  from  deade. 

the  Messengers,  as  I  you  tell, 

all  night  there  did  dwell ; 

att  Morrow,  soone  when  it  was  day, 

th6  tooke  leaue  to  wend  awaye ; 

alsoe  Merlyn  that  ilke  tydc 

rode  on  a  palfray  them  beside, 

&  wentt  forth  all  in  fere 

towards  King  Vortiger. 

as  they  thorrow  the  countrye  came, 

in  a  towne  their  inne  they  tane, 

soe  tJuit  Merlyne,  as  I  you  tell, 


[page  163.] 


weloomeB 
them; 
sajshe 
knows 
thegr  want  * 


totakehifl 
blood  to 
their  king; 
but  that's  all 

nODBBOBe. 


The 
mesi 
ask  him 


to  tell  them 
how  he  was 
bom* 


He  takes' 
them  to  hb 
mother, 
and  she  teUs 
them* 


Next  day 
they  start, 


with  Merlin, 


for 

Vortiger's 

court. 


They  stop 
at  a  town, 
where 


'  Either  means  fokai,  or  is  miswritten  for  tokening*.—  F. 
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Merlin 
lAughs  at 
seeing  shoes 
on  iale. 

'  The  measen- 
gen  ask 
why  he 
iBUghs. 


"Because 
the  bayer 
of  the  shoes 
thinks  he 
shall  live  to 
wear  them, 
but  he  will 
die  forth- 
with." 


The  man  is 
then  found 
dead* 


Next  day 


they  ride  on,    1292 


and  meet  a 
corpse. 


Merlin 
bursts  out 
laughing, 


and  says 
that 

"  one  old 
man  there 
weeping, 

ought  to 
laugh ; 


came  tbere  as  shoone  were  to  sell. 

a  great  laughter  vp  be  tooke ; 

the  Messengers  ^t  on  him  can  lookee, 
1276  &  full  soone  asked  him  thoe 

wherfore  thai  he  laughed  soe. 

then  sayd  Merlyne,  "  see  yee  nought 

the  young  man  thai  the  shoone  hath  bought  ? 
1280  he  wendes  to  line  them  to  weare  ; 

but  by  my  hood  I  dare  well  sweare 

his  wretched  liffe  bee  shall  forgoe 

or  that  he  is  one  gate  come  to." 
1284         the  Messengers  att  thai  tyde, 

after  thai  man  can  they  ryde, 

&  found  him  dead  as  any  stone 

or  thai  he  had  a  ^rlong  gone. 
1288  in  tliai  towne  th6  dwelled  all  night : 

on  morrow,  when  it  was  daylight, 

the  dight  their  borsses,  &  made  them  yare 

on  theire  journey  for  to  fare  ; 

&  as  they  went  on  their  loumey 

thorrow  a  towne  in  thai  countrye 

he  came  by  a  church  yard ; 

he  mett  a  course '  thither- ward, 
1296  with  preists  &  Clarkes  singing  befor[n]e  *  ; 

the  corpes  were  on  a  beere  borne ; 

many  a  man  thcrwith  can  gone. 

Merlyn  beheld  them  euerye  one ; 
1300         a  great  laughter  he  vptooke. 

the  Messengers  on  him  can  looke, 

&  asked  him  with  hart  free 

why  he  laughed  soe  hartilye ; 
1304         he  said,  *'  amongst  these  folkes  then 

I  see  an  old  sillye  Man 

thai  doth  sore  &  fast  wcepe ; 

he  ought  better  to  skipp  Sd  leape : 

'  corse  [in  pencil]. -P.  »  befome,  1.  1343.     F. 
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1308 


1312 


1316 


1320 


1324 


1328 


1332 


1336 


1340 


&  others  here  goe  &  singo 

that  onght  better  their  hands  to  wringe ; 

I  shall  you  tell  certainlje, 

that  jon  may  know  the  cause  whye : 

that  corse  that  dead  is  &  cold, 

was  a  childe  of  10  yeeres  old ; 

that  ilke  preist,"  he  sayd  thoe, 

"  that  goeth  before  &  singeth  soe, 

he  was  the  &ther  that  the  child  begott ; 

&  if  he  were  bethought  of  tJiat, 

he  wold  his  hands  wring  sore, 

&  for  that  child  sorrow  more; 

Now  he  singeth  with  loy  &  blisso 

as  the  chyld  had  nener  beene  his  ; 

&  to  see  the  seely  husband 

for  sorrow  &  care  wring  his  hands/ 

therfore  he  is  a  Mickle  ffoole 

that  for  his  foomen  maketh  dole.'' 

the  Messengers  eueriche  one 

to  the  chylds  mother  went  anon, 

&  Merlyn  in  a  litle  throw  ^ 

made  the  Mother  to  be  know,^ 

wherfore  she©  cold  not  say  nay, 

but  euer  prayd  them  naught  to  say. 

then  were  the  Messengers  blythe, 

&  on  their. loumey  ridden  s withe. 

as  they  ridden  on  their  way, 

it  was  vpon  the  3f  daye, 

when  it  was  about  the  prime, 

then  laughe  Merlyne  the  3?  time  * ; 

then  asked  they  all  in  fere 

why  he  Made  such  laughing  cheere. 

then  said  Merlyne  I-wisse 


[page  Iftl.] 


nndothera 
slnginG;, 
to  weep ; 


for  the 
corpse  ifl 
that  of  a 
child  of  10 ; 
the  priest 
singing  is 


ita  father, 


and  sings  as 
if  he  were 
not; 

while  the 
mother's 
husband  is 
wringing  hig 
hands: 

for  which  he 
is  a  Big 
Fool." 

The  meseen- 
gcn  ask  the 
child's 
mother  if 
this  is  tme. 


She  sayg 
*'  Yes,  but 
don't  tell 
any  one." 


On  the  third 
day 


Merlin 
laughs 
again 


»  hand.— P. 

'  throw,  a  cast,  a  stroke.    Chaacer 
usen  it  as  the  French  do  cowjp,  for  a  short 


space.     Urry. — P.     A.-S.  |>rfl^,  frahf  a 
season,  time,  space. — Th.  Wright. 

■  ?  bcknow,  know  thoroughly. — F. 

*  tine  in  th'^  MS.— F. 
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and  tdlflhlB 
reason: 


Vortlgcr's 
Queen  haa 
made  a 
lying  charge 
against  his 
chamber- 
lain (who  is 
a  woman  in 
man's 
dothes). 


TheQaoen 
desired  her 
in  lust; 


she  refused, 


pleading 
inability. 


Whereupon 
the  Queen 


accused  her 
to  the  King 
of  trying  to 
violate  her. 

The  King 
swore  the 
chamberlain 
should  be 
hung. 

"  Do  you 
then  make 


1344 


1348 


1352 


1356 


1360 


1364 


1368 


1372 


"  there-of  I  laugh,  noe  wonder  is  ; 

for  sithe  the  time  that  jee  were  borne, 

such  wonder  heard  jee  neuer  befome ; 

I  shall  70U  tell  w£th-outen  othe 

that  jee  shall  find  trew  &  soothe. 

this  iUce  day,  by  my  truth, 

in  the  Kin^s  house  is  mickle  ruth 

of  the  Kings  Chamberlaine ; 

for  the  Queene,  sooth  to  sayne, 

hath  Lyed  on  him  a  leasing  stronge ; 

therfore  shee '  shall  be  dead  wt'th  wronge 

for  his  chamberlaine  is  a  woman, 

&  goeth  in  the  clothing  as  a  man ; 

&  for  shee  is  fayre  &  bright  of  hew, 

the  false  queene  that  is  vntrew, 

besought  her  to  her  Lem^nan  deamo  *  ; 

&  shee  answered,  &  can  her  wame, 

&  sayd,  *  shee  must  that  game  forsake  ; 

for  noe  comfort  shee  wold  her  make  ; 

therfore  the  Qaeene  was  a  foole, 

for  had  shee  witt  of  her  toole, 

&  how  short  itt  was  wrought, 

shee  wold  of  loue  asked  her  nought.' 

the  Queene  forthwith  was  affrayd, 

&  wend  well  to  have  beene  bewrayd, 

&  thought  that  shee  shold  be  shent ; 

&  before  the  "Kvig  anon  shee  went, 

&  sayd  that  his  chamberlaine 

with  strenght  wold  haue  her  forlaine.* 

the  hing  therof  was  wonderous  wrath, 

&  swore  many  a  great  othe 

that  shee  shold  both  hang  &  draw : 

&  that  were  against  the  law  ; 

therfore  wend  you  whome  *  belyue 


*  riz.  the  chamberlaine. — P. 
'  A.-S.  deam,  secret,  hidden. — F. 


'  /orlyne,  fomicari,  adultenui.  Cbauc. 
forliggan,  Sax.  eod.  sensu.     Lye. — P. 
*  home. — P. 
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1376 


1380 


1384 


1388 


1392 


1396 


UOO 


1404 


as  ^t  as  jee  may  driue, 

&  say  to  Vortiger  the  king, 

the  Qaeene  liath  made  a  strong  Leasing 

ypon  his  chamberlaine  for  hate ; 

therfor  hjdd  that  shoe  ^  be  take ; 

&  search  the  chamberlaiDe  then, 

&  he  shall  find  shee  is  a  woman  !  *' 

A  knight  there  was  both  stent  &  steame^ 

&  pricked  forth  the  truth  to  Leame, 

&  he  made  noe  tarrying 

till  he  came  before  the  Eang. 

when  hee  came  into  the  hall, 

downe  on  his  knees  can  hee  fall, 

&  said,  thorrow  many  a  conntry  he  *  went 

*'  on  thy  Message  as  thou  vs  sent^ 

to  sceke  a  child  of  selcoth  Land  ' ; 

&  such  a  one  haue  wee  founde 

that  is  but  5  wynters  old : 

yoH  heard  neuer  none  soo  bolde  ; 

he  is  clypped  child  Merline, 

he  can  tell  all  Mannot<r  of  thing ; 

of  all  that  was  &  now  is  > 

He  can  tell  you  well  I- wis ;  [iMge  165.] 

he  can  tell  you  faM  well 

what  ^  thing  troubles  yo^r  casteU, 

why  itt  may  not  stand  on  plaine, 

&  alsoe  of  jouT  chamberlaine 

that  yee  haue  mentt  ^  to  draw  &  hang^  : 

he  saith  '  forsoothe  itt  is  for  wrong 

for  to  slay  a  wonmn 

that  goeth  in  clothing  as  a  man ; 

&  therfore  doe  as  I  you  fiskyne,^ 

&  doe  take  the  chamberlayne. 


haste,  and 
tell  Vortiger 
Uiat  hia 
Qneenhaa 
lied. 


and  that 
his  cham- 
berlain is  a 
woman.** 

AknigHt 
rides  on 


to  Vortiger, 


and  tells 
him 


"  We  hare 
foand 
a  strange 
child 


called 
Merlin^ 


who  can 
tell  you 
everything, 


why  your 
castle  won't 
stand, 
and  all 
about  your 
chamber- 
lain, 

who  is,  in 
fact, a 
woman 
in  man's 
clothes. 


'  Hee,  the  king,  or  shee,  i.e.  the  cham- 
berlaine be  taken  and  confined. — ^P. 
«  we.— P. 
»  Londe.— P. 

VOL.  I.  H  H 


•  wthat  in  MS.  — F. 

•  ment,  meant. — P. 

•  hong.— P. 

'  for  sayne. — F. 
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Have  ber 
looked  at, 
and  you'li 
find  ber 
one.** 


YorUger 


bastlte 
chamberlain 
■earcUM, 
and  she 


proves  to  bo 
a  woman. 
Yortiger 
asks  who 
told  him  of 
this. 


Xerliiiy 


who  can 

teUaU 

things.'* 


YorUger,         1*28 


with  aU  his 
nobles. 


rides  forth 

to  meet 
Merlin. 


At  night 
they  meet. 


1408  &  of  her  bonds  yee  her  Ynbinde ; 

a  woman  fajre  yee  shall  her  finde ; 
&  but  itt  be  soe,  w/th  right  Lawe 
doe  mee  to  hang  &  drawe.'  '^ 

1412         Yortiger  a-wondred  was, 

&  all  that  hearden  of  that  case. 

he  oomTTianded  his  men  all 

his  chamberlayne  to  bring  in  all » ; 

1416         anon  Ohi  serched  her  that  stonde^' 
&  a  woman  shee  was  fonnde. 
wrath  then  was  Sir  Vortiger, 
&  asked  of  that  Messenger 

1420  "  Who  told  him  he  was  a  woman  P  '* 

^'  fforsooth  Sir/'  hee  sayd  then, 
^'  Merlyn  it  was  that  this  can  say 
as  wee  rydden  by  the  waye ; 

1424  for  he  can  tell — A  lye  nought — 

all  things  that  eiaer  were  wrought ; 

&  all  that  euer  yon  can  him  saine, 

he  will  tell  yon  sooth  Certaine." 

Yortiger  was  glad  &  blythe, 

&  said  to  the  Messenger  swithe, 

**  I  shall  yee  gine  both  Land  &  plooghe, 

&  make  yee  a  man  right  good  enooghe ; 

1432  therfore  I  command  anon-right, 

Duke,  Erie,  Barron  &  Knight, 
to  dight  their  horsses,  db  make  them  yare 
forth  with  Yortiger  to  &re." 

1436  then  wold  he  noe  longer  abyde, 

bnt  leapt  to  horsse,  &  forth  gan  ryde 
to  speake  with  Merlyn  the  yonnge, 
for  glad  he  was  of  his  comminge. 

1440  bnt  when  it  was  come  to  night, 

with  Merlyne  he  Mett  right ; 
as  soone  as  he  can  him  meete. 


>  Hall,  qu.— P. 


*  time. — ^P. 
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1444 


1448 


With  &yre  wordd  hee  can  him  greete. 

of  many  things  he  spoke  then — 

some  of  them  tell  I  can — 

wtth  much  loy,  &  verament 

to  the  Kings  court  th6  went, 

&  were  att  ease  all  that  night. 

&  on  the  Morrow  when  it  was  light, 

to  that  steede  ^  they  went  by-deene  * 

where  the  castle  shold  haue  beene 


talk 
together, 


and  letom 
to  the  oonrtk 


Next 
momiBg 
they  goto 
»the  8iteo# 
thecastla 


1452 


61  Parte  J 


1460 


1464 


1468 


[The  Sixth  Part.] 

[Of  the  castle  buildiog ;  the  dragon's  fight  and  its  meaning.] 

*'  Sonne,"  he  sayd  to  Merlin  then, 

*'  tell  me,  chyld,  if  thou  can, 

why  my  castle  in  this  stonde 

is  eaerye  night  fidlen  to  ground, 

A  why  it  may  stand  nought, 

of  soe  strong  things  as  itt  is  ronght.'^ 

then  said  Merlyn  to  the  Kmg^ 

*' yee  shall  heare  a  wonderons  thing: 
Heere  in  this  ground  Deepe 
is  a  water  strong  and  steepe  ; 
vnder  the  watter  are  stones  towe, 
much  &  strong,  &  broad  alsoe ; 
beneathe  the  stones  vnder  the  Mold 
tow  dragons  Lyen  there  fould  ^ ; 
the  one  is  white  as  ^  Milke  reeme,^ 
the  other  red  as  any  gleame ; 
grislye  they  are  of  sight  both. 


Yortiger 
aaks  Merlin 


why  hJfl 
castle  fallg 
down  ever  J 
sight. 


Merlin  sayi 


**  deep  down 
here  is  a 
flprlng; 
cmder  it 
broad 
stones; 


under  them 

two 

dragons, 

<me  milk- 
white, 
one  flame- 
red. 


»  place.— P. 

*  by  deene,  bedene,  instantly,  forthwith. 
—P. 

»  do  fold.— P. 

*  The  *&*  IB  strack  ont  in  the  MS. 
before  «.—  F. 

*  milk  cxeamefforti  milk  or  creame. 
— P.     **  Beam  is  used  for  cream  in  the 


Northern  dialect.    This  same  line  occurs 
in  Arthour  ^  Merlin^  p.  65 : 

That  on  is  white  so  tnUkea  rem, 
but  the  next  differs  rather : 

That  other  is  red  so  fens  lem." 

T.  Wright 
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MERLINE, 


Every  night 
they  flght. 


and  their 
blast  upsets 
your  castle ; 

were  they 
sway, 
your  castle 
would 
stand." 


Yortlger 
tells  his  men 


to  see 

whether  it's 
true. 
They  dig 
down, 
find  a 
spring, 


drain  the 
water  out, 


and  find  two 
great  stones; 


these  th^ 
lift  up, 


and  see  two 
dragons. 


ono  fire-red. 


&  &re  together  as  the  wrothe ; 

&  euerye  day  when  itt  is  night 

they  hegin  a  strong  fight, 
1472  thai  throngh  the  strenght  of  their  hlasi 

The  worke  th6  can  downe  cast ;  [page  isc  j 

&,  if  the  dragons  were  away, 

then  might  they  ^  workemen  worke  enerye  day, 
1476  &  make  thy  worke  both  strong  and  still, 

&  to  stand  att  thy  owne  will. 

doe  now  looke,  &  thon  shalt  see 

thai  it  is  soothe  thai  I  tell  thee." 
1480  Vortiger  ComTTianded  anon 

all  his  workemen  enetye  one — 

16000  &  yett  moe — 

he  bade  them  looke  whether  it  were  soe. 
1484  anon  they  doluen  in  the  ground, 

and  a  watter  there  they  found : 

amonge  them  all,  the  soothe  to  tell, 

the  Made  a  full  deepe  weU, 
1488  &  the  watter  th6  brought  out  thoe ; 

&  when  th6  hadden  done  '  soe, 

beneath  the  watter  in  the  ground 

2  great  stones  there  they  found. 
1492  many  men  there  they  were 

the  2  stones  Tp  to  reare ; 

&  when  they  were  vp  hent^ 

2  dragons  there  were  bent ; 
1496  foule  they  were  for  to  behold ; 

&  found  itt  right  as  Merlyn  tolde, 

the  one  dragon  as  red  as  fyer, 

with  bright  eyen  as  Bason  deare ; 
1500  his  tayle  was  great  &  nothing  small, 

his  bodye  was  vnryde  '  wtth-all ; 


»  delend.— P. 

'  The  d  is  made  orer  an  « in  the  MS. 

-F. 


'  forte  unrude,  horrible,  hideous,  see 
p.  387,  T.  171  ^f  M&]  Vid.  Qloss.  to 
Gaw.  Douglas.— P. 
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1504 


1508 


1518 


1516 


1520 


1524 


1528 


1532 


his  shape  May  noe  man  tell, 
he  looked  like  a  feende  of  hell, 
the  white  dragon  lay  him  by, 
Sterne  of  Looke  &  grislye ; 
his  mouth  &  throate  yawned  wide,^ 
the  fyer  brast  out  on  euery  side ; 
his  tayle  was  ragged  like  a  feend, 
k  ypon  his  tayles  end 
there  was  shaped  a  grislye  head 
to  fight  with  thai  dragon  redd ; 
for  Merlyn  said,  forsooth  I  plight, 
soe  grislye  they  were  both  in  sight, 
that  when  th^  shold  vprise, 
many  a  man  they  shall  agrise.* 
anon  th6  ryssden  '  out  of  their  den  ; 
then  was  feard  many  a  man  ; 
of  all  the  folke  there  was  that  tyde, 
durst  not  one  of  them  abyde. 
the  redd  dragon  &  the  white, 
hard  together  can  th6  smite 
both  With  mouth  &,  with  tayle ; 
betweene  them  was  a  hard  battele  ^ 
that  they  ^  earth  quaked  thoe  ] 
&  lodlye  whether  waxed  alsoe ; 
soe  strong  fyer  they  cast  anon 
that  they  ^  plaines  therof  shone ; 
soe  they  fought,  forsoothe  to  say, 
all  the  long  summers  day 
they  neuei'  stinted  their  fighting 
till  men  to  Euensong  did  ringe. 
soe  in  that  time,  as  I  you  tell, 
the  red  dragon  that    as  soe  fell. 


shaped  Uke  a 
flend; 
the  other, 
white, 


epitiing  fire. 


and  with  a 
headathia 
tail's  end. 


AUthe 
workmen 
ran  away 
from  fright. 


Thedragona 
light 


fleroe^ 


the  whole 
d^jr 


tilleyenlng, 

when  the  red 
dragon 


'  Id  the  MS.  one  stroke  of  the  vj  is 
dotted  for  i . — F. 

*  agrise,  afifright,  attack,  sett  upon. 
A.-S.  offrisan,  hoirere,  Oh  ad  G.D. — P. 


'  ?  MS.  d  is  seemingly  made  orer  the 
two  ss  in  the  MS. — ^F. 

*  battayle.--P. 

*  the.— P. 
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drivee  the 
white  one 
into  the 
plaia. 


Hero  they 

Test 

tUlthe 

white 

feovreiBy 


attacks  the 
led, 


and  bams 
him  right  op 

todast. 

Then  the 
white 
dragon 
disappeam, 

Kerlin 


asks 
Vortiger 


to  have  the 

clerks 

brought  up 

who  laid  the 

blame  on 

him. 

He  demands 

why  they 

sought  his 

death. 

They  say 


they  saw  a 
cloud  iu  the 
heaven 

that  told 
them 


1536 


1540 


1544 


1548 


1552 


1556 


1560 


1564 


drane  the  white  from  a  downe' 

into  the  plaines  a  great  yerome,' 

tin  they  came  into  a  valley  ; 

&  tiiere  they  rested  them  both  tway, 

&  there  the  white  reoouered  his  flight 

&  waxed  Egar  for  to  flght, 

&  Egerlye  wtth-ont  fayle 

the  redd  dragon  he  can  assayle ; 

&  there  the  wh[i]te  With  all  his  might 

hent  the  red  anon  right, 

&  to  the  gproimd  he  him  cast^ 

&  with  the  fyer  of  his  blast 

altogether  he  brent  the  red. 

That  nener  after  was  found  shread, 

but  dust  ypon  the  ground  lay. 

&  the  white  went  away, 

&  neuer  sithe  that  time  then 

heard  noe  man  where  he  became; 

then  sayd  Merlyn  the  younge 

among  them  all  before  the  King, 

&  said  to  him  with  words  bold, 

^  now  is  itt  sooth  thai  I  you  tolde  ? 

itt  is  soothe ;  yee  may  itt  see ; 

therfore  Sir  Km^,  I  pray  thee, 

doe  yee  the  clarkes  afore  mee  bring 

that  Laid  on  mee  that  Leasing." 

&  he  asked  them  the  King  befomo 

"  Why  th6  wold  his  blood  were  Lome.'" 

&  th6  answered  with  words  myld, 

dreadfullye  before  the  chylde, 

&  sayden,  "  th6  saw  witterlye 

beneath  the  welkin  a  skye, 

&  shewed  him  all  his  begott. 


[pi«eie7.] 


'  downe,  Collis«.  A.«S.  dun.  Collis, 
Mons.  Jun^ — P.  ?  adown,  down  below. 
— F. 


*  fort^  Venome. — ^P.    ?  randoime; 
randome,  L  1820. — ^F. 

*  lost,  imdone.    JJrrfs  Chaue. — ^P. 
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1568 


1572 


1576 


1580 


1584 


1588 


1592 


1596 


how  hee  was  on  earth  lote,' 

&  ihorrow  his  blood  the  Kings  castle 

shold  stande  both  strong  &  weele," 

then  said  Merlyn  thoe, 

**  hee  was  a  shrew  *  that  told  yon  soe ; 

^Mt  skye,"  he  sayd,  *'  that  showed  you  that, 

he  was  the  i&ther  that  mee  begatt^ 

&  for  I  seme  him  not  att  will, 

therfore  he  wold  my  blood  spill ; 

&  for  that  he  hath  beguiled  you  soe, 

Sir  Vortiger,  I  pray  you  thoe, 

thcst  yee  grant  them  their  liffe ; 

all  my  wrath  I  them  forgiue." 

the  King  his  asking  granted  swithe ; 

then  were  the  clarkes  glad  &  blythe  ; 

forth  they  went,  both  more  &  mynne, 

&  with  them  went  Merlyne. 

Merlyn  was  with  vortiger 

to  his  counsell  all  that  yeere ; 

through  Ids  wisdome  &  counsayle 

the  oastle  was  built  strong  &  well ; 

&  when  the  castle  was  all  wrought, 

Erles  &  Barrens  the  Kmg  besought 

tJuit  he  wold  know  att'  Merlyn  thoe 

why  the  dragons  foughten  soe ; 

itt  was  some  tokening,  th6  sayd  all, 

that  some  aduenture  shold  befall. 

Merlyn  was  brought  befor  the  King, 

&  he  him  asked  without  Leasinge 

what  that  tokening  might  meane, 

the  fighting  of  the  dragons  keene. 

Merlyn  stoode  &  Made  danger.^ 


Ms  blood 
would  maks 
the  castle 
stand. 
Merlin  aoyi 

the  cloud 

waahis 

father, 


who  wanted 
tokUlhim, 


and  begailel 
them. 


but  he 

forgives 

them. 


Merlin  Btayt 
«  year  with 
Vortiger, 

and  directs 
the  building 
of  his  castlOi 


The  nobles 
ask  that 
Merlin 
mayezplaiA 
why  the 
dragons 
fought  so. 


Vortiger 
asks  him* 


Merlin 

won't 

answer. 


'  lote,  vet.  particip.  pro  alighted. — P. 

■  a  vUlain.     Uny  ad  Chauc. — ^P. 

■  of.— P. 

*  Compare  "  Gomme  le  tavernier/oMot^ 
dangler   oa    diAcalU  de  ce    fSaire." — 


Garpentier.  **With  danger  uttren  we 
all  our  chaffiire,"  (Chancer,  W^  of 
Bathe),  i.e,  we  make  difficulties  about 
uttering  our  war©.**    Wedgwood. — ^F» 
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Vortiger 
threatens  to 
kUlhim. 

Merlin 


rtdicaleB 
this; 


1r  not  afraid 
of  him ; 
but  will  teU 
himaUif 
he'll 

gnarantee 
his  safety. 


Merlin  then 
says, "  You, 
Vortiger, 
are  the  fool 
red  dragon: 


on  had 
oyne 


slain. 


1600 


1604 


1608 


161S 


1616 


1620 


1624 


Yon 

banished 
Constantine's 
heirs. 

'  ApH^tf  adT.i  immedfatoly,  at  once: 

Rob.  of  Glo*8ter,  64.  Coleridge's  Gloss. — 

F. 

*  ononriffhieSf  adv.  immediately.  Aly- 
sannder,  824.     Coleridge's  Gloss. — F. 

'  These  two  lines  are  written  as  one 
in  the  MS.— F. 

*  way,  It.  [?]  condition,  welfare.  Urry. 
—P. 

*  out  of  danger  from  thee. — P.  *'  To 
be  in  the  Danger  of  any  one,  estre  en  son 
danger,  came  to  signify  to  be  subjected 
to  any  one,  to  be  in  his  power,  or  liable 
to  a  penalty  to  be  inflict^  by  him  or  at 


then  bespake  Sir  Vortiger, 
&  sajd,  '^  Merljn,  but  thoa  me  tell, 
anon  I  Bhall  canse  thee  to  be  quell." 
then  answered  Merlyn  a-plight  ^ 
With  great  wrath  anon-wright,* 
&  sajd,  "  withouten  weene  • 
that  day  shall  nener  be  seene  '  ; 
if  thou  take  thy  sword  in  hand 
me  to  slay  or  bring  in  band, 
yett  may  thou  fayle  of  all  thy  fare,* 
as  the  honnd  doth  of  the  hare. 
I  wame  you  well.  Sir  vortiger, 
I  giue  nothing  of  thy  danger'^ ! 
but  if  thou  wilt  find  me  a  borrowe® 
that  thou  shalt  doe  me  noe  sorrowe, 
then  will  I  tell  you  all  bydeene 
the  fightinge  of  the  dragons  keene.'" 
then  said  Merlyn  to  the  King, 
"  Sir,  vnderstand  well  my  sayinge ; 
the  red  dragon  so  foule  of  sight 
betokeneth  thy  selfe  &  all  thy  Might ; 
for  through  thy  false  procuringe 
Moyne  was  slaine,  the  younge  "King. 
thou  see  the  red  dragon  the  white  droue 
ffar  downe  into  the  groue :  [jwge  \&^] 

that    betoekneth     the    heyres    that    thou    didst 
fleame^ 


his  suit ;  and  hence  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  word  at  the  present  day : 
'  In  danger  of  the  judgment,  in  danger  of 
Hell.fire.'"     Wedgwood.— F. 

•  pledge,  surety. — ^P.    A.-S.  bork. — F. 
'  Hiatus. — P.  The  prose  romance  says, 

"  And  Vortiger  made  hym  soche  suerte  At* 
he  wolde  "  (p.  39) ;  but  it  makes  Vorticrer 
ask  the  question  without  any  suis^cstion 
from  his  nobles,  immediately  after  the 
dragons'  fight,  and  before  the  clerks  are 
STimmoned. — F. 

•  bannish. — P.    A.-S.jfynuw. — F. 
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1628 


1632 


1636 


1640 


1644 


1648 


1652 


1656 


With  wrong  oat  of  the  realme. 

806  all  the  folke  that  with,  them  held 

both  in  towne  and  in  feilde, 

the  white  dragon  doth  signiefie ; 

the  right  heyres  hane  great  enyye 

that  thou  holdeth  all  their  Land' 
against  them  w^th  mnch  wronge ; 

alsoe  the  wh[i]te,  can  jou  well  say, 

recovered  his  flyght  into  the  Valley, 

&  drone  the  redd  dragon  againe 

till  he  came  to  the  plaine, 

&  to  the  gronnd  he  him  cast, 

&  with  the  fyer  of  his  blast 

all  to  powder  he  burnt  the  redd, 

that  neuer  of  him  was  found  a  shread. 

that  betokens  the  heyres  soe  younge 

*  are  now  waxen,  Sd  succour  found, 

&  are  readye  w^th  many  ^  a  Knight 

against  thee  to  hold  fight. 

into  this  castle  they  shall  thee  driue 

with  thy  child  &  thy  wiffe  ; 

^&  all  beene  w^'th  thee  then, 

into  the  ground  shall  the  brenn  ; 

&  the  King  S^r  Anguis 

shall  be  slaine,  and  hold  noe  price  ; 

his  kingdome  &  thine  alsoe 

shall  doe  England  Mickle  woe. 

the  head  vpon  the  white  dragons  tayle, 

that  betokens  withouten  fayle, 

the  heyres  tliat  be  trew^  and  good 

shall  destroy  all  thy  blood  : 

Sir  Vortiger,  this  is  the  tokenihge 


Their 
friends  aro 


thewhitd 
dra0oa; 


and  the 
white's 
nooYvting, 


and  burning 
the  red  to 
powder, 


means  that 
the  young 
heirs 

are  ready  to 
fight, 


and  will 
drive  you 
into  your 
castle. 


and  bum 
youaU. 


The  head  on 
the  white's 
taU 

shows  that 
the  true 
heirs  shall 
kill  all  your 
kin." 


>  Londo.— P. 

•  I  w^  read  "  are  waxen  now  with  suc- 
cour strong." — P. 

■  Only  half  the  n  in  MS.— F. 

*  and  when  all ;  or  and  all  that  been. 


— ^P.    Instances  of  the  omission  of  the 
relative  have  occurred  before. — F. 

*  trew,  true. — ^P.    The  t  is  made  over 
a  (2  in  MS.— F. 
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YorUgor 
sadly  afikB 


Merlin  for 
oounsol. 


Merlin  aajB 
Vortiger 
tiMuf  die; 
there  is  no 
help  for  it. 


Vortiger 
sasTBheH 
kill  him. 


Merlin 
vaniflhes. 


gOBB  to 

Blaoye, 


tells  him  aU 
about  it ; 


andBla^jre 
writes  down 
in  agreat 
book 


of  the  dragons  fighting ! 
as  I  thee  say  mthonten  othe 
thon  shalt  it  find  siker^  &,  troth." 

1660  still  him  stood  Str  vortiger, 

&  bote  his  lip  wi  th  dreery  cheere, 
&,  sayd  to  Merline  wtthonten  fajle, 
<'  yon  mnst  tell  mee  some  connsell ' 

1664  withont  any  more  striffe, 

how  I  may  best  leade  my  liffe." 
then  Merlyne  sayd  withont  weene, 
''  thns  mnst  itt  needs  beene, 

1668  &  therfore  soe  hane  I  rest : 

I  can  noe  read,  bnt  doe  thy  best." 
Yortiger  sayd,  *'  bnt  [thon]  me  tell, 
anon  I  shall  doe  thee  qnell." 

1672  he  start  Yp  &  wold  him  hane  wronght ' ; 

bnt  where  he  was  he  wist  noaght, 
soe  soone  hee  was  away  then 
that  in  the  hall  wist  noe  man, 

1676  hye  nor  lowe,  swaine  nor  groome, 

tluii  whist  where  Merlyne  was  become. 

then  went  Merlyn  hastilye 

to  the  Hermitt  thai  hight  Blassey, 

1680  &  told  him  wnhont  leasing 

how  he  had  semed  the  king ; 
&  told  him  wtthont  wronge 
the  fighting  of  the  dragons  stronge. 

1684  of  the  red  &  of  the  white 

a  great  Booke  he  did  endite, 
&  told  that  the  red  dragon 
]betokens  mnch  destmction 

1688  through  Yortigers  kinred  I- wis, 

&  the  heathen  km^  Angnis ; 
in  England  shold  be  afterward 
strong  battaUes  &,  happs  hard. 


'  firm,  sore. — ^P. 


•  counsayle. — P. 


'  reached,  eeiied. — ^P. 
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1692 


1696 


1700 


1704 


1708 


1712 


all  tJuit  Merline  tolde  &  sayd, 

in  good  wiittmg  itt  was  lajd, 

of  all  the  yentures,  I  ynderstandy 

thai  eaer  shold  &11  in  England ; 

Bnt  for  itt  is  soe  darke  a  thing 

that  Merljn  made  in  his  sayinge, 

that  few  men  withonten  weene 

can  vnderstand  what  itt  meane ; 

but  on  *  yee  will  a  stond  dwell, 

of  other  things  I  will  joa  tell. 

of  the  hend  children  tow, 

y  ther  &  Pendragon  alsoe, 

I  told,  as  I  jon  vnderstand, 

how  they  were  fleamed  ont  of  the  Land  ; 

now  will  I  tell  70a  in  certaine, 

in  what  manner  th6  came  againe 

wtth  g^eat  strenght  &  power, 

&  how  he  ^  draue  Sir  Vortiger 

forth  into  his  castle  strong 

for  his  vnright  &  for  his  wronge  ; 

&  how  th6  brent  him  flesh  &  bone, 

&  how  thej  can  Idng  Angnis  slaine,' 

I  will  jee  tell  in  what  Mannour : 

listen  now  &  yon  shall  heere. 


■Uthat 
Merlin  Bald. 


tpoee  161>.] 


But  it  is  eo 
dazk 


that  few  can 

nnderBtand 

it. 


Ill  now  teU 
yoa  how 
trther  and 
Pendragon 


came  back. 


drove  Sir 
Vortiger 
intohia 
castle. 


and  then 
burnt  him. 


1716 


1720 


r.Parte^ 


[The  Seventh  Part.] 

The  merryest  time  itt  is  in  may  ; 
then  springs  the  snmTners  day ; 
soe  in  that  time,  as  yee  may  heere, 
the  Barrens  came  to  vortiger, 
&  said,  *'  my  Lord  the  kinge, 
wee  hane  brought  yon  heard  tydinge 
of  Pendragon  tliat  is  thye  foe, 
.4  of  Vther  his  brother  alsoe  ; 


In  meny 
May. 


Vortiger*8 
baromttell 

him 


that 

Pendragon 

andUther 


'  For  an,  if.— F. 


«  A.-S.  «,  they.— F. 


•  slonoi  idem, — P. 
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have 

invaded  his 
land, 


1724 


and  are  at 
Winchester. 
Hemnst 
summon  his 
friends. 


Vortigor 
sends 


to 

Winohester 
and  orders 
the  gates  to 
be  shut. 


He  also 
sends 
to  King 
Angnisto 
come  and 
help  him. 


Angnis 
comes; 
they  march 
off; 


bnt  tJther 
and  Pen- 
dragon  are 
alrrady  at 
Winchester ; 


1728 


1732 


1736 


1740 


1744 


1748 


1752 


They  are  comen  into  this  Land 

with  inanj  a  Knight  donghiye  of  hand, 

&  they  will  btint  nought 

till  thou  be  to  gronnd  brought ; 

they  are  att  Winchester  ahnost ; 

therfore  send  about  in  hast 

to  aU  thy  freinds,  I  thee  reed, 

for  thou  had  neuer  soe  much  need." 

vp  him  start  yortigers, 

&  called  to  him  Messengers ; 

to  Winchester  be  them  sent, 

&  bade  them,  thorrow  his  commandement, 

'  against  Y  ther  &  Pendragon 

th6  shold  shutt  the  gates  anon ; 

as  they  wold  his  loue  winne, 

they  shold  not  let  them  come  in  ; 

&  he  wold  come  anon-right 

to  helpe  them  wtth  all  his  m!gbt.* 

other  Messengers  he  sent  anon 

to  king  Anguis  soone, 

&  bade  him  '  come  to  helpe  att  neede, 

with  all  the  folke  that  he  might  leade, 

for  to  fight  against  his  fone 

that  were  comen  him  to  slone.' 

when  "King  Anguis  he  was  come, 

the  way  to  Winchester  they  nume ' ; 

&  or  they  were  halfe  way  there, 

Yther  &  Pendragon  comen  weare 

to  Winchester'  towne  soe  nye, 

&  reard  their  Banners  on  bye  ; 

armes  th6  shewed  rich  there  ' 

that  had  beene  their  fathers  before. 


'  Dume,  or  nome,  i.e.  took. — P. 

*  The  prose  romance  puts  Winchester 
within  sight  of  the  sea — "  the  same  day 
saugh  thei  of  Winchester  the  shippes 
comynge  by  the  see,"  (p.  41) — and  omits 
the  battle,  and  defection  of  the  hundred 


knights,  mentioned  here,  though  it  mHkt» 
the  people  turn  against  Vortiger,  and  the 
latter  take  refuge  in  his  castle,  and  get 
burnt,  all  in  half  a  page  of  text. — ^F. 
»  thore.— P. 
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1756 


1760 


1764 


1768 


1772 


1776 


1780 


1784 


1788 


then  the  burgesse  that  they  Banners  knew, 

att  the  first  he  *  can  them  me 

the  death  of  Constantine  the  King, 

&  of  Moyne  that  was  slaine  soe  jonnge, 

&  said  '  vortiger  was  a  Traitor, 

&  all  that  wold  him  succor ; ' 

&  said  '  th6  wold  let  into  the  towne 

both  y  ther  and  Fendragon, 

&  ceaze  there  into  their  hands, 

for  they  were  right  heyres  of  the  land.' 

thej  sett  open  the  gates  wyde, 

&  lett  Fendragon  in  ryde, 

And  Vther  his  brother  alsoe,  [page  170.] 

&  all  ^Aat^came  w^th  them  2  ; 

&  yeelden  to  them  both  towne  &  tower, 

&  didden  them  ^11  great  honor, 

that  euer  after  Winchester  then 

great  thanke  &  freedome  wan. 

when  that  vortiger  the  fell 

the  sooth  Tydings  hard  tell, 

that  Vther  &  Fendragon 

were  let  into  Winchester  towne, 

then  he  comanded  his  men  fast 

to  goe  to  Winchester  in  hast. 

&  when  Fendragon  vnder-nome,^ 

tlhat  vortiger  did  thither  come, 

he  cast  open  the  gates  wyde ; 

&  all  they  can  out  ryde, 

&  dighten  them  without  fayle 

to  giue  Sir  Vortiger  battayle. 

but  the  English  Barrons  all  in  fere 

that  were  comen  with  Vortiger, 

when  th6  can  they  '  folke  seene 

that  were  some  time  of  their  kine, 


the 

bargeases  of 
which  town 


Bay  Vortiger 
ii«  A  traitor ; 


and 

therefore 
they  open 
the  gates  to 
Fendragon, 

and  glre  np 
town  and 
tower  to 
him  andhifl 
host. 


Vortiger 
hears  of  this. 


and  orders 
his  men  to 
march  on 
Winchester. 
Fendragon 


at  onoe 
issues  oat 
to  give 
Vortiger 
battle. 

On  seeing 
Fendragon, 
a  hundred  of 
Vortiger*B 
barons 


*  th^    .    .    me;    to  pity,    lament. 
Jon. — r,    A.-S,  hU  they. — F. 


'  receiyed,  it  perceiyed.    Chauc,  frid, 
Urry.    Lye. — ^P. 
•  the. — ^P.    they,  those. — ^F. 
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Bnt 

yoTtig«r 
has  20  to  1 
of  them, 


orders  them 
to  be 
BorroDnded, 


•ndaU 
dain. 


Many  are 


though  they 
fight  hard. 


One  baron 

breaks 

through. 


gallopeto 
Pendragoo, 


1792 


tmn  against 
hJm, 


and  attack       1796 


1800 


1804 


1808 


1812 


1816 


1820 


1824 


(wtth  Vortiger  was  many  a  Knight 

that  knew  the  Banners  anon-right ; 

well  a  100  there  were 

that  had  semed  their  £&ther  deere, 

&  saiden  '  Vortiger  was  fidse  in  feild, 

&  all  that  ener  with  him  helde/) 

to  vortiger  th6  ran  soone, 

&  thought  for  to  haae  slaine  him  anon. 

they  had  ment  to  hane  slaine  him  there, 

bnt  all  too  litle  was  their  power, 

for  against  one  of  them 

vortiger  had  20  men 

that  were  comen  altogether 

with  Kdng  Angnis  thither. 

Kmg  Vortiger  &  Angnis 

for  wrath  were  neere  wood  I-wisse  ; 

he  commanded  all  his  route 

to  besett  them  all  abonte, 

&  sware  there  shold  scape  none, 

bnt  they  shold  all  be  slaine.^ 

Lance  they  broke,  &  shafts  the  drew, 

many  of  the  Barrens  th6  slew ; 

but  they  were  strong  &  wight, 

&  fought  againe  wtth  all  their  might ; 

for  nothing  wold  th6  yeeld  then, 

but  slew  many  a  heathen  man ; 

fast  on  him  ^  they  can  hew, 

but  alas,  they  were  to  few  ! 

yett  one  Baron  was  soe  stronge 

that  hee  scaped  out  of  the  thronge ; 

hee  pricked  his  steed  with  great  randome 

till  he  came  to  Fendragon ; 

he  sayd,  "  thou  art  heyre  of  this  land, 

to  my  tale  doe  vnderstand ! 

for  the  lone  of  thy  Brother  &  thee 


'  slonoi  id. — ^P. 


•  A.-S.  hem,  them. — ^F. 
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1828 


1832 


1836 


1840 


1844 


1848 


hither  I  come  to  helpe  thee, 
&  therfor  now  are  wee  shent ; 
for  our  good  will  to  thee  meant, 
King  yortiger  &  K.vng  Angnis, 
wtth  many  a  Sarazen  of  great  price 
shall  hew  vs  downe  to  the  ground, 
but  yee  ys  helpe  in  this  stonde." 
itt  was  noe  reed  to  bid  him  ^  ryde : 
the  foike  spurred  out  ou  euerye  syde, 
&  when  they  were  together  mett, 
there  were  strokes  wel  besett : 
there  fought  Yther  &  Fendragon 
as  they  were  woode  Lyons ; 
Many  a  sarazens  head  anon 
th6  stroke  of  by  the  Necke  bone. 
Many  folke  that  ilke  tyde  ^ 
were  slaine  on  both  syds  ^ ; 
King  Vortiger,  wtthout  fayle, 
was  ouorcome  in  that  battele^  ; 
&  Maugre  him  &  all  his 
that  were  with  hmg  Anguis, 
th6  were  driuen  soe  nye 
that  into  a  castle  they  can  flee, 
&  that  was  both  strong  &  merrye, 


[pago  171.] 


and  appeals 
to  him 


tooometo 
therescae 
of  his 
friends. 


Pendragon's 
men  charge ; 


he  and 
Uther  flght 
like  raging 
lions. 


Vortiger  is 
defeated. 


and  takes 
refuge 
in  a  castle 
on  SallsbtUT 
Plain. 


*  them  or  hem. — ^P. 

*  The  last  twenty-eight  lines  of  the 
Lincoln's  Inn  MS.  of  Merlin  are  as 
follows : 

i<80  Qret  follu  on  bo^  syde 
^r  was  slawe  at  (rat  tide. 
Kjnge  Fortager  wi)>-owte  faile 
was  oyeicome  in  |«t  bataile ; 
And  mawgre  him  and  alle  his 
]fB,t  weoren  wi)i  kjng^  Aungys, 
^7  weore  drynen  so  nygh 
Into  a  castel  ^at  f^ey  fleigh 
^t  was  bo^  god  and  muiy 
▼pon  ^  playn  of  salesbnry. 

1M0  Pendragon  and  his  bro^  yter 
Prikeden  after  sir  fortager ; 
And  when  ^y  to  ]f&t  castel  come, 
wilde  fiiyr  a-non  ^y  nome, 


And  casten  hit  oner  l^e  wal  wi)? 

gynne. 
And  al  so  swi^  hit  was  wi)>-ynne, 
hit  gan  to  breanne  owt  of  wit 
)»at  noman  myghte  staunchen  hit ; 
And  fortager  wi)>  child  and  wyf 
And  al  ^t  was  )7er-ynne  on  lyuo, 
1650  Best  and  mon,  wi^  lym  and  lyth, 
hit  brente  down  wi>-oute  gryth. 
Fortager  regnede  here 
Al  fully  seouen  jere. 
Now  prey3e  we  ihe^u,  heonene  kyng<», 
And  his  moder  ))at  sweete  \>ynge, 
he  blesse  ows  alle  wi^  his  hond. 
And  sonde  ows  pes  in  Engelond. 

implicit  Merlyn. — F. 

■  either  syde.    nc  legerem, — P. 
*  battayle.— P. 
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Pendngon 
andUther 


CMt  wild  fire    1852 

intotbe 
castle, 

anditaoon      1856 


bums  up 
Vortiger, 

other  beasta 

and  men  1860 

with  hiin. 


He  reigned 
■even  years. 


God  send  QB 
peace  in 
Bngland  I 


1864 


ypon  the  plaine  of  salsburje. 
Pendragon  &  his  brother  Y ther 
pricked  after  Sir  Vortiger ; 
&  when  they  to  the  castle  came, 
wylde  fyer  soone  them  uume  ^ 
&  cast  itt  in  with  a  gynne  '  ; 
&  as  soone  as  itt  was  within^ 
itt  gann  to  bren  out  of  witt 
that  noe  man  might  stanch  itt ; 
&  vortiger,  with  child  &  wiffe 
thai  were  theere  in  their  lifie, 
beast  &  man,  with  Ijmes  &  lythe,' 
were  brenned  all  forthwith. 
Vortiger  raigned  heere 
ffollje  the  space  of  7  yeere. 
now  pray  wee  all  the  heauens  Kxng^ 
&  his  mother,  that  sweet  things, 
he  blesse  ys  all  with  his  hand, 
&  send  vs  peace  in  England ! 


Utber  and 
Pendragon 
besiege 
Anguis  in 
his  strong 
castle, 


but  without 
SQOoess  at 
first. 


1868 


8?  Partem 


1876 


[The  Eighth  Part.] 

Now  when  vortiger  was  brent, 
Vther  &  Pendragon  went 
for  to  beseege  hmg  Angais 
in  his  castle  soe  strong  of  price, 
wither  he  was  fled  for  dread  &  doubt. 
&  Pendragon  with  all  his  rout 
besett  him  soe  on  euery  side 
that  noe  man  might  scape  that  tyde. 
But  King  Anguis  within  that  castle 
was  bestowed  soe  wonderous  well, 
&  soe  stronglye  itt  was  wrought 


*  name,  i.e.  took. — ^P. 

*  engine. — F. 


'  Ijthe,  joint.    A.-S.  Ii5,  utiu, 
brum,  articulus.    G.D.  Lye. — P. 
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thai  noe  man  might  decre  itt  nought. 
1880  &  when  they  had  heseegcd  him  longe 

aboat  they  castle  that  was  soo  strongp, 
&  when  noe  man  might  him  deere/- 

5  Barrons  comen  there 

1884  that  had  beene  wtth  Yortiger, 

6  told  Pendragon  &  vther 

how  Merlyne  was  begotten  &  borne, 
&  how  he  came  the  Kiiig  befome, 

1888  &  what  words  he  him  tolde 

of  the  dragons  vnder  the  Mould, 

&  how  the  "King  wold  haue  him  slaino, 

.&  noe  man  wott  where  he  become,^ 

1892  &  said,  '*  Sir,  verament 

&  Merline  were  here  present, 
throughe  his  conncell  yon  shall  anon 
Kinge  Angois  oner-come." 

1896  Pendragon  was  wonnd[r]ed  thoe, 

&  soe  was  his  brother  Yther  alsoe, 
&  sent  anon  the  Km^^ts  5 
for  to  seeke  Merlyn  behne, 

1900  &  bade  them,  if  they  fonnd  the  child, 

to  pray  him  with  words  milde 
to  "  come  &  speake  wtth  Pendragon 
&  Vther  in  his  panillyon, 

1904  him  to  wishe,^  &  them  to  reade, 

&  if  hee  might,  helpe  them  att  needo 
for  to  winne  that  strong  hold, 
&  he  shold  haue  what  he  wold." 

1908  the  Messengers  forth  went 

to  seeke  Merlyn  with  good  entent, 
&  fare  *  &  wyde  they  him  sought, 
but  of  hiTTi  they  heard  right  nought. 

1912  soe  on  a  day  the  Messengers, 


Then  five 
baronB 


tell 

Pendragom 
«nd  Uthcr 
about 
Merlin. 

and  what  he 

told 

VortJger 

about 

the  two 

■dragons. 


They  Bay 
that  if 
Merlin  were 
present. 


Angais 
would  soon 
be  overcome. 
Pendragon 
and  Uther 
send  the 
knights 
to  seek  out 
Merlin, 


and  beg  him 
to  oomc  and 
help  them  to 


win  Angnis*8 
stronghold. 


The 
mcssengeiB 


can  hear 
nothing  of 
Merlin, 


'  dere  Chaucero,   ost    ladere,  nocere. 
Lye.— P. 

*  became. — P. 


•  wisso,  to  direct,  instruct,  teach,  show. 
GI.  ad  Chauc— P. 

*  far.— P. 
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1  I 
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till  one  day 
in  a  west- 
country 
tavem 


an  old 
white- 
bearded 
ohnrloomeB 
in 


and  begs  for 
Bomething 
to  eat. 


They  refom 
to  give  him 
anything. 


say  he  is 
strong  and 
can  work; 


hemiut 
pack. 


or  have  a 
doeeof 
bark  with 
the  stick 
inside. 

Merlin  says 

he's  a  man 

of  the 

world, 

and  they  are 

impudent 

young 

scamps 


who  shonld 
know  better 
than  to 
scorn  an 
old  man. 


1916 


1920 


1924 


1928 


1932 


1936 


1940 


as  tbej  were  sett  att  their  dinners 

in  a'  taveme  in  the  west  conntrye, 

with  meate  &  drinke  great  plentye, — 

an  old  chnrle,  hee  came  in 

with  a  white  beard  ypon  his  chine, 

&  a  staffe  in  his  hand  he  had, 

<b  shoone  on  feete  fnll  well  made. 

And  b^unn  to  crane  more, 

&  said  he  was  an  hnngred  sore, 

&  praid  them  on  the  bench  abone 

to  gine  him  something  for  gods  lone. 

&  th6  then  sajd,  wtth-ont  Leasinge, 

"  t?Mt  he  shold  haue  of  them  nothinge," 

&  sayd  '*  if  that  the  chnrle  be  old, 

he  is  a  stronge  man  A  a  bolde, 

&  might  goe  worke  for  his  meate 

if  he  itt  wold  with  tmth  gett ;  " 

&  called  to  him  enareche  one, 

&  bade  him  tmsse  ^  A  away  gone, 

&  sware  by  the  mth  that  god  them  gane, 

he  shold  drinke  with  his  owne  staffe. 

then  Merlyn  *  answered  yome  ' 

"  fellow,"  hee  sayd,  "  I  am  noe  chnrle 

I  am  an  old  man  of  this  worlde, 

&  many  wonders  seene  A  hearde  ; 

&  yee  be  wretches  A  yonnge  of  blood, 

&  forsooth  can  litle  good ; 

&  if  yee  knew  as  yee  nay  can,^ 

yee  shold  scome  noe  old  man ; 

yee  shold  be  in  the  Kin^s  neede, 

for  old  men  can  thee  wishe  and  reede 


Ci-gc  Hi.] 


'  to  truss,  to  pack  up,  close  together. 
Johnson. — ^P. 

'  The  name  oneht  to  be  concealed 
here  firom  what  follows  below,  yer.  106. 
This  should  be  an  error  of  the  Tran- 
scriber, &  these  2  lines  corrupt.    forfS 


the  old  man. — P.  The  poM  romanee 
omits  almost  all  the  details  here  giTen. 
See  page  42-3.— F. 

'  yeme,  presently,  quickly,  eagerly. 
01.  ad  Chauc— P. 

*  ne  can. — ^P. 
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1944 


1948 


1952 


1956 


1960 


1964 


1968 


1972 


1976 


where  jee  shold  find  Merlyn  the  chjlde ; 

therfore  the  "King  was  fall  wilde 

to  send  madmen  ont  off  rage 

for  to  goe  on  snch  a  message ; 

for  Merlyn  is  of  such  Manner, 

if  he  stood  before  yon  here 

&  spake  to  yon  right  att  this  dore, 

yon  shold  know  him  nen^r  the  more ; 

for  ST  this  day  yon  hane  him  mett, 

&  yett  yee  know  him  nener  the  bett. 

&  therfore  wend  home,  by  my  reed, 

for  him  to  find  yon  shall  not  speed ; 

&  bydd  that  prince  take  Barrons  5, 

&  bydde  come  A  speake  to  Merlyn  belyne, 

&  say  that  he  shall  them  abyde 

right  here  by  this  forrests  side." 

&  when  he  had  said  to  them  this, 

anon  he  was  away  Lwisse, 

&  there  wist  none  of  them 

where  this  old  man  was  become. 

the  Messengers  wondred  all 

where  the  chnrle  was  befall, 

&  all  abont  they  him  songht, 

bnt  of  him  they  heard  nonght ; 

for  in  story  it  is  told, 

the  Chnrle  that  was  soe  stent  &  bold, 

that  spake  soe  to  the  Messengers 

as  th6  sate  att  their  dinners, 

forsooth  itt  was  merline  the  yonnge 

that  made  to  them  this  scominge. 

the  Messenger  went  soone  anon, 

&  told  Vther  &  Pendragon, 

&  '  how  the  churle  to  them  had  tolde 

&  sware  to  them  with  words  bold, 

&  told  them  how  Merlyne  the  chylde 

»  delend.— P. 
I  i2 


The  King 
must  have 
been  oat  of 
faiswitftto 
send  such 
madmen 
ont  after 
Merlin. 


Theyhavv 
seen  Um 
thrice  that 
day  and  not 
known  him : 
they'd 
better  go 
home 


ttn4  tell  the 
King  to  send 
fire  decent 
bozonB  after 
Merlin, 
who  will 
meettheoi 
by  the 
forest. 
The  old 
ohurl 
▼anlBhes; 


the 
inesBengen 


on'tflnd 
whereto; 
and  indeed 

the  charl 
that  soomed 
tbem 


was  Merlin 
bimnelf. 


So  they  go 
back  to 
Uther  and 
Pendragon, 


•adteU 
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them  that 
Merlin  is 
awaiting 
five  fresh 
barona  from 
them. 


Fendragon 
hands  the 
siege  of 
Anguis  over 
toUther, 


and  goes 
himself  to 
see  Merlin. 


Merlin  then 
appears  to 
Uther, 


and  warns 
him 


that  Angnis 


means  to 
make  a 
night  attack 
on  him; 


1980 


1984 


1988 


1992 


1996 


2000 


2004 


whercforo  he    2008 
must  warn 
his  host 


was  byding  in  the  fforrcst  wjlde, 

&  bade  them  take  Barrens  5, 

to  come  and  speake  with  him  beljno ; 

&  sayd  Merlyn  wold  them  abyde 

att  such  a  place  by  the  forrest  syde. 

Pendragon  had  wonder  thoe, 

&  Yther  his  brother  alsoe. 

Pendragon  bade  his  brother  gent 

to  the  seege  to  take  good  tent,' 

tliai  king  Angais  scaped  not  away 

neither  by  night  nor  yett  by  day 

till  they  were  of  him  wreake,' 

for  he  wold  goe  wtth  Merlyn  speake.' 

then  Pendragon  with  Barrens  5, 

went  forth  alsoe  belyne. 

And  [when]  Pendragon  was*  forth  went,  f] 

Merlyn  anon  yerament 

wist  fall  well  that  he  was  gone, 

&  to  Vther  he  came  anon, — 

as  itt  were  a  stent  garrison  ^ 

he  came  to  Vthers  Pauillyon, — 

&  said,  ''  Yther,  listen  to  mee, 

for  of  thy  harme  I  will  wame  thee, 

flTor  I  know  well  with-onten  faylc 

all  \iing  Angrios  coonsaile ; 

for  he  will  come  this  iike  night 

with  many  a  man  full  well  dight, 

<&  into  the  forrest  slippe  anon 

for  to  waite  thee  for  to  sloen ; 

but  heref  hane  then  nee  dewbt, 

bat  wame  thy  host  all  about 


1T8.1 


*  to  take  tent,  to  take  heed ;  tent,  at- 
tention, notice.    Gl.  ad  G.  D. — P. 

*  wpoke  or  wrake. — P. 

■  where  .  .  spoke  or  spake. — P.    MS. 
is  right. — F. 

*  had,  or  delend. — P. 

*  fort^    one    of    the    garrison. — P. 


Support:  Old  French,  "^arnon,  siArot^, 
sauvet^,  provision,  tout  ce  qui  est  n^ces- 
saire ;  garniwn  Tivres,  pronsion,  tout  ce 
qiii  est  n^essaire  (cf.  garimm)  lenfort. 
BuTQwfs  Glo9s,  The  militaiy  sense  of 
renfort,  reinforcement,  suits  here. — ^F. 
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2018 


2016 


2020 


2024 


2028 


2032 


2036 


2040 


that  thej  be  armed  switho  &  weele 

both  in  Iron  &  eke  in  Steele, 

&  gather  to-gether  all  thy  host, 

&  hold  jee  still  wtth-onten  best 

till  that  hee  bee  amonge  ye  comen,^ 

for  he  shalbe  the  first  groome 

that  shall  ypon  thy  paaillion  ren ; 

&  looke  that  thou  be  ready  then, 

&  heard^  on  him  looke  thow  hewe, 

&  spare  not  that  old  shrewe, 

for  thon  shalt  slay  him  with  thy  hand, 

&  winne  '  the  price  firom  all  this  land." 

&  when  he  had  told  him  all  this  case, 

he  vanished  away  from  that  place. 

great  wonder  had  Yther  thoe 

that  he  was  escaped  soe, 

&  thonght  itt  was  gods  sonde  ^ 

that  warned  him  that  stonde, 

that  had  soe  warned  him  of  his  fone, 

&  was  soe  lightlye  from  him  gone. 

&  when  itt  drew  vnto  the  night. 

King  Angnis  anon-right 

did  arme  his  men  wrath  ^  &  prest,^ 

3000  men  of  the  best, 

&  said  how  a  spye  had  tolde 

that  Pendragon,  the  prince  bold, 

forth  into  the  conntrye  is^  gone, 

&  left  his  brother  Vther  att  home  ; 

therfore,  he  sayd,  he  will®  ont  breako, 

&  on  other®  he  wold  him  wreake, 

&  sware  an  othe  by  Mahonnd^^ 


toarmat 
once. 


and  keep 
still  tm  the 
attack 
oomes; 


tlien  be 
ready; 


bear  hard  on 
that  old 
shrew 

Anguia,  and 
kiUbiim 


Merlin 
vanishes. 
Uthcr  thinks 
him  God's 
messenger. 


At  night 
Anguisarms 


8,000  men, 

tells  them 
Pendragon 
has  left  his 
camp; 


and 

therefore 
they  mnst 
attack 
Uthcr, 


'  come. — P.    MS.  has  conen. — F. 

«  hard.— P. 

"  wime  in  MS. — P. 

*  a  meHsage,  anything  that  may  bo 
Bent.  God's  sonde,  of  God's  sending. 
Uriy*s  Chauc. — P. 


•  rath,  soon,  early,  Chauc.  hinc.  rather. 
—P. 

•  prest,  ready,  Chauc. — P. 

'  was. — P.  *  wolde. — P. 

•  Uther.— P. 

••  This    Poem  was   probably  written 
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■ndkinbim. 


Aagnfa 
sallies  out 
with  8,000 


hies  to 
TJther's 
pavilion 
to  kill  him, 
bat  is  sold 
by  Merlin, 


forUthflris 
in  the  fldd ; 


2044 


2048 


2062 


2056 


2060 


Gfaarfpn 
Anguis, 


overthrows 
him. 


stabs  him 
through  the 
heart, 

and  cuts  his 
head  off. 
The  heathens 
flee. 


2064 


2068 


2072 


he  wold  kill  him  in  his  Panillyon. 

&  scone  they  were  readj  dighi ; 

then  Kmg  Angoifl  anon-right 

forthe  of  the  castle  he  can  ryde 

with  3000  by  his  syde, 

&  forthe  he  went  wtthoat  host 

yntill  he  came  to  Ythers  host. 

&  when  he  was  comen  right 

where  Ythers  Pfekoillyon  was  pight^^ 

King  Anguis,  a  fell  felon^ 

he  hyed  him  to  the  PaniUyon 

&  thonght  to  slay  Ytiier  therin ; 

bat  he  was  beguiled  thorrow  Merlyine, 

for  Merlyne  had  thai  ilke  Morrow 

warned  Yther  of  all  the  sorrow 

how  "King  Angnis  was  bethought ; 

iherfore  in  his  Panillyon  was  he  nought^' 

bnt  had  taken  the  feild  with-oat^ 

with  many  a  hardye  man  &  stoat. 

&  Yth^r  was  a  hardy  man ;   . 

ypon  king  Angnis  hee  ran, 

&  smote  him  att  the  first  blow 

that  he  cane  him  oaer-throwe ; 

&  Yther  with  his  sword  soe  smart 

he  smote  him  thorrow  the  hart, 

&  hent  him  by  the  head  anon, 

&  stroke  itt  from  the  necke  bone. 

And  when  the  Sarazens  this  can  see, 

fast  away  can  they  flee 

to  the  Castle  eoer-eche '  one, 

&  left  their  Lord  all  alone. 

bat  or  th6  Might  scape  againe, 


[pace  174.] 


about  the  time  of  the  Cnisados,  wh^n  all 
Europe  so  rung  of  the  Sarracens  and  Ma- 
homed, so  that  it  became  a  general  name 
for  a  Pagan  &  &lse  God  or  idol. — P. 
The  name  can  only  prove  that  this 
poem  was  not  written  before  the  Cru- 


sades. The  names  of  the  SameeiM,  and 
Mahoond  (for  an  idol),  continued  in  use 
till  perhaps  the  serenteeDth  oentanr. — 
Th.  Wright 

*  i.e.  pitched,  pnet  obsolete. — P. 

»  not — ^P.  •  ereriehe. — P. 
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500  were  all  slajne 

of  the  stoutest  that  were  there, 

that  came  with  their  "King  I-fere.^ 


losing  600 


men. 


[The  Niuth  Part] 

[Of  Pendragon ;  his  search  for  Merlin ;  and  his  death.] 

2076  TNow  let  vs  be  for  a  season, 

&  let  us  tome  to  Pendragon 
that  was  gone  to  the  forrest  wilde 
ft*  P  rtA  ^  *^  speake  with  Merlyn  the  chylde. 
the  first  time  he  asked  for  Merlyn, 
he  see  a  heardsman  keeping  swine 
with  an  old  hatt  vpon  his  head, 
^  &  in  gray  mssett  was  lie  cladd, 
2084  And  a  good  staffe  in  his  hand, 

&  a  white  whelpe  him  foUowande ; 
stalworth  he  seemed,  &  well  made, 
the  prince  anon  to  him  roade^  ; 
2088  &  well  fayre  he  can  him  fraine' 

giff  he  heard  ought  of  Merlyn, 
&  whether  hee  cold  tell  him  any  tythands  ^ 
where  was  his  most  wininge.* 
2092  "yea,  Sir,"  he  sayd,  "  by  St.  Marye, 

right  now  was  Merlyn  here  with  mee  ; 
&  thou  had  comen  eare,^  indeed, 
thou  might  haue  found  him  in  tJiat  stead  ^  ; 
2096  &  if  thou  can  Merlyn  ken,® 

he  is  not  yett  far  gone ; 
&  therfore  ryde  forth  in  this  way 
as  &st  as  eu6r  thou  may, 
2100  A  on  thy  right  hand  rathe  * 


Pendragon 
goestotbe 
foreat 


after  Merlin, 


and  sees  a 
Bwinehffl^d, 


whom  he 
aska  totdl 
him 


where 

Merlin  lives. 
"  He  was 
here  just 
nov ; 


take  the 
first  torn  to 
the  right, 


•  together.— P. 

•  rade,  rode. — P. 

•  i.e.  freine,  ask. — ^P. 

•  tydinff.— P. 

•  most  his  wonninge  [dwelling]. — P. 


•  ere,  before. 
'  place. — P. 
■  conno. — P. 

•  soon. — P. 


(Gl.  ad  G.  D.)— P. 
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and  yoa  are 
sore  to  see 
him." 

Pendragoa 


takes  tbe 

right-hand 

road. 


meets  a 

man 

(Merlin), 


whom  he 
aakj*  if  ho 
has  Been 
Merlin. 
"  Yee,  and 
he  la  not  far 
off; 


ride  on. 


and  yon 
will  meet 
him  before 
you  hare 
f^nea 
mile." 


They  ride 
on. 


2104 


2108 


2112 


2116 


2120 


2124 


2128 


2132 


thou  shall  find  a  yerry  faire  path 

thai  thorrow  the  flsdre  forresfc  Lyetb, 

&  in  that  way  thou  ryde  swithe, 

&  seekerlye  *  wtth-outen  weene 

BOone  thou  may  Merlyn  seene." 

then  was  the  prince  glad  So  blythc, 

&  sped  him  forth  swithe  j 

&  as  he  hard^  soe  he  itt  found, 

a  well  faire  path  on  his  right  hand.' 

ih6  tamed  their  horsses  euereche  one, 

&  in  that  path  th^  rydden  anon^ 

&  with  Merlyn  they  Metten  then, 

&  aa  itt  were  a  stout  Ghampyon,^ 

&  bare  a  great  packe  on  hia  backe  ; 

&  to  him  the  prince  ftill  faire  spake, 

&  asked  him  if  hee  see  Merlyn : 

"yea^"  said  he,  "  by  St  Martin, 

a  little  heere  before  your  sight ; 

he  is  not  farr,  I  you  plyght» 

to  you  I  say  by  S*  lohn, 

he  is  not  yett  far  gone ; 

&  therfore  ryde  forth  beliue 

as  £eu3t  as  your  horsses  may  driue, 

&  yee  shall  find  him  in  a  wyle^ : 

by  then  yee  haue  rydden  a  myle, 

With  Merlyn  yee  shall  meete  then, 

or  yee  shall  speake  w^'th  some  other  man 

that  shall  you  tell  j^ill  right 

where  you  shall  haue  of  Merlyn  a  sight." 

&  when  he  had  thus  sayd, 

th6  pricked  forth  in  a  brayd* ; 

&  by  they*  had  rydden  a  stonde, 

as  he  him  said  w/th-out  wronge, 


*  sickerlye,  snrely. — P. 

*  honde. — P. 

*  legfrim  Chapmon. — P. 
^  while.— P. 


*  a  starting;  braid,  arose,  awoke,  aluo 
a  start.    (Gl.  ad  Chaue.) — P. 


by  then  they. — P. 
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2136 


2140 


2144 


2148 


2152 


2156 


2160 


2164 


he  mett  with  Merljn  on  the  plajney 

as  he  were  a  donghtje  swaine, 

all  cloathed  in  robes  soe  gay 

as  it  had  beene  a  monkes^  ff^?* 

&  bare  a  ganelocke  ^  in  his  hand ; 

his  speeche  was  of  another  Land. 

he,  when  the  prince  had  him  mett, 

faire  &  hendlye  he  did  him  greete. 

then  the  prince  was  all  heanje, 

&  asked  him  of  his  cortesie 

If  he  mett  by  the  way 

with  chyld  Merljm  that  day : 

"  yea,  Sir,"  hee  said,  "  by  S»  Michaelle, 

Merl3m  I  know  verry  well ; 

for  right  now  sikerlye 

Merlyin  was  here  fast  by ; 

&  had  yee  rydden  a  litle  bett, 

with  Merlyn  yee  might  hane  mett ; 

but  Sir,  I  say  with-out  othee,' 

he  is  a  qnante^  boy  for-sootlie ; 

soe  well  I  know  Merlyns  thought, 

with-out  my  helpe  you  find  him  nought ; 

&  if  of  him  yee  will  haue  speech, 

then  must  you  doe  as  I  to  you  teache : 

att  the  next  towne  here  beside, 

there  you  must  Merlyn  abyde, 

&  in  the  towne  take  yot^r  ine,^ 

&  certainly  then  child  Merlyn 

shall  come  to  you  this  ilke  night, 

&  there  yee  shall  of  him  haue  sight, 

Sd  then  yee  may  both  Lowed  &  still 

speake  with  Merlyn  all*  that  you  will." 

then  was  the  prince  blythe  &  glad. 


and  meet 
with  a 
swain  in 
grey 
(Merlin 
again) 


whom 
Pendragon 


[page  175.] 


asks 

whether  ho 
haa  met 
Merlin. 


*'Ye8, 

I  know  him 

well. 


he  is  a 
quaint  boy ; 


go  to  the 
next  town ; 
there  wait 
for  him ; 


and  he  will 
come  to  yon 
this  night." 


Pendragon 


*  monke. — ^P. 

»  a  Btaff,  vid.  Bailoy.  An  earlier 
moaning  was  "  pnear  or  javolin  :  "  bco 
llaUiwoU's  Gloss.— F. 


•  othe,  oath. — P. 

*  quaint,  strange,  odd.    Ql.  ad  Chauc. 
-P. 

»  inne.— P.  •  delend.— P. 
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puts  up  in 
the  town, 


and  Merlin 

oomesto 

him 


in  thegolse 
of  a  swain. 


Herlln 
annonnoea 
bimself  to 
Veodngon, 
and  says  he 
will  gladly 
hear  all  he 
has  to  say. 


Fendragon 


asks  him  to 
stop  with 
him. 

Herlln 
consents, 


2168 


2172 


2176 


2180 


2184 


2188 


2192 


2196 


and  tells 

him 

thatlTther 

has  slain 

King 

Angois. 


Fendragon       2200 


&  pricked  forth  as  he  were  madd, 

&  tooke  his  inne  in  the  towne 

as  shold  a  lord  of  great  renowne. 

Now  May  jou  heare  in  this  time 

how  Merljn  came  the  5?  timey 

&  how  he  the  prince  Mett, 

&  on  what  manner  he  him  grett, 

&  became  to  him  as  conncellonr  > : 

hearken  to  me  &  jou  shall  heare. 

when  itt  was  wtth-in  the  night, 

Merl3m  came  to  the  Kmg  full  right, 

right  in  the  guise  of  a  swayne 

as  he  was  in  the  forrest  seene, 

&  sajd — as  I  find  in  the  booke — 

'^  Sir  Prince,  god  send  jou  good  Incke ! 

loe,  I  am  heere  that  thon  hast  sought ! 

tell  me  what  is  thy  thought, 

&  what  thou  wilt  to  me  saine, 

for  I  wold  heare  thee  wonderous  fiiine.'* 

then  ypstart  Fendragon, 

&  into  his  armes  he  him  nume' ; 

to  bide  with  him  he  did  him  crane, 

&  what  hee  wold  aske,  he  should  haue. 

&  Merlyn  sajd  verament 

"he  wold  be  att  his  conunandement; 

oner  all,  where-soe  he  were, 

he  wold  be  att  his  bjdding  jare.'  " 

then  was' the  prince  gladd  &  bljth, 

&  thanked  Merlyn  many  a  sythe.^ 

then  sayd  Merlyn,  **  Stir,  will  you  heare  P 

I  come  from  thy  brother  deere ; 

for  through  my  oouncell  hee  hath  this  night 

slaine  Ktn^  Anguis,  I  you  plight." 

then  was  the  prince  blythe  &  gladd. 


'  a  coonsellere.  qw. — P. 
■  irame,  ue,  took. — ^P. 


»  ready.— P. 

♦  time,  (vices). — P. 
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2204 


2208 


2212 


2216 


2220 


2224 


2228 


2232 


&  great  solace  A  myrth  made ; 

&  all  that  were  there  were  full  faine, 

&  on  the  Morrow  rod  ^  home  againey 

&  found  King  Angnis  slaine,' 

his  head  sett  yp,  his  body  drawne. 

Pendragon  asked  Yther  I- wis 

'  who  had  slaine  King  Angnis  ?  ' 

&  he  answered  and  can  saine 

that  he  [was  ']  warned  by  a  swayne. 

when  he  had  told  all  how  he  did, 

he  thanked  god  in  that  steade. 

then  be-spake  Pendragon, 

&  sayd  to  Yther  anon, 

'*  hee  that  thee  holpe  att  need  thine, 

forsooth  itt  was  child  Merl3m 

That  standeth  now  here  by  thee.''  [page  176.] 

Yther  him  thanked  with  hart  free, 

&  prayd  him  then  in  all  thing 

that  he  wold  be  att  his  bidding. 

then  th6  wenten  to  the  castle  wtth-ont  lesse,^ 

wherein  many  a  Sarazen  was, 

that  noe  man  might  to  them  winne 

by  noe  manner  of  gynne ; 

&  therefore  the  oste  '  still  lay, 

till  after  vpon  the  3?  day 

word  came  from  the  Sarazen 

where  th^  lay  in  castle  fine, 

that  they  wold  yeeld  np  the  castle ; 

if  they  might  passe  well 

to  their  Land  with-onten  dere,* 

ypon  a  booke  th6  wold  sweare 

that  they  shold  neuer  againe  come. 

bnt  Merlyn  sent  them  word  soone 

that  they  shold  pass  cache  one 


»  rode.— P. 

•  slawne. — P. 

•  was,  qu. — P. 


and  bis 
company 
ride  home, 


flnd  Angnis 

and  ask  who 
Blew  him. 


Uther  tells 
hhn  how  he 
was  warned 
by  a  swain. 


"That 
Herlin," 
says 
Pendragon. 


They  all  lay 
siege  to  the 
castle 


till  the 
Saraoens 
(Saxons) 
offer  to 
Borrender  it. 


Their  terms 
are  accepted. 


•  lese.— P. 

•  i,e.  host — ^P. 

•  hurt,  damage. — '. 


P. 
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and  they 
return  home. 


Pendragon 
Is  made 
king, 

reigns  three 
years. 


and  is  then 
slain : 


ru  teU  yoa 

how. 

In  Denmark 

were  two 

Baraoens 

of  Xing 

Anguis's 

Un, 


Sir  Gamor, 
and  Sir 
Malador, 


and  stont, 


2240 


2244 


2248 


2252 


2256 


great  lords,      2260 


2264 


bj  leaue  of  his  Pendragon. 

&  when  they  had  all  swome  &  some  ^ 

that  they  wold  neuer  in  this  land  come, 

they  passed  anon  to  the  sea  strond 

&  went  into  their  owne  Land.^ 

then  to  Pendragon  the  crowne  they  name,' 

&  King  of  Englande  he  became, 

&  in  England  he  raigned  King 

but  3  yeere  with-out  Leasing, 

&  after  he  was  slaine  rathe^ 

wtth  Sarazens,  &  that  was  scathe^  ; 

1  shall  you  tell  in  whatt  manner  ^ ; 
listen  a  while  &  yon  shall  heare. 
that  time  in  the  Land  of  Denmarke 

2  Sarazens  where,  stout  &  starke, 
&  were  of  King  Angnis  kinde, 

of  his  next  blood  tha,t  was  soe  hynde; 
the  one  was  come  of  the  Brother, 
&  of  the  sister  come  the  other ; 
strong  men  thew  were,  &  fell, 
&  theire  names  I  can  yon  tell ; 
the  one  was  called  Sir  Gramor, 
&  the  other  Sir  Malador. 
Ghimor  came  of  the  brother  befome, 
the  other  was  of  the  sister  borne, 
great  Itords  were  they  of  Land : 
Sir  Malador  held  in  his  hand 
2  duchyes,  &  Gamor  3 ; 
stowter  men  might  none  bee. 
when  they  heard  how  king  Angnis 


'  rather  "  swome  all  and  some." — P. 
The  tmesis  is  allowable  in  early  English. 
— F. 

•  Lond. — P.  Instead  of  what  follow 
till  the  arrival  of  the  Danes  in  England, 
the  Prose  Romance,  p.  60-4,  has  a  story 
of  a  baron,  envious  of  Merlin,  who,  as 
Merlin  prophesied, breaks  his  neck;  then 
Merlin's  foretelling  of  two  days  fight, 


and,  on  the  third,  the  appearance  of  a 
flying  dragon  in  the  air,  which  will  give 
the  British  victory. — ^F. 

•  t.  e.  took,  from  nym,  to  take. — ^P. 

*  early,  soon.— P. 

^  Loss,  damage,  hurt    Gl.  ad  Chauc. 
—P. 
'  P.  has  added  an  e  to  the  end. — F. 
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2268 


2273 


2276 


2280 


2284 


2288 


2292 


2296 


in  England  was  slaine  I- wis, 

altogether  can  they  speake, 

theire  vnckles  death  they  wold  wreako ; 

So  Boe  great  an  oste  together  thej  brought 

that  thej  ^  nmnber  they  can  tell  nought ; 

but  ynto  shipp  they  gone  anon, 

&  the  seas^  to  Howe  began. 

the  winde  soe  well  began  to  blow  ' 

thai  they  landed  att  Bristowe. 

then  Merl3m  knew  itt  well  anon, 

&  told  it  yther  &  Pendragon, 

'  how  there  was  comen  from  Denmarke 

a  stronge  oste  stout  &  starke, 

With  many  Sarazens  of  Price, 

for  to  Anenge  Kdng  Angnis.' 

"  In  England,"  sayd  Merlyn  then, 

"  such  an  oste  was  neue^  seenc ; 

I  say  to  you  wtth-outen  Layne, 

the  one  of  you  shalbe  slayne ; 

&  whether  of  you  soe  ere  it  is, 

shall  haue  to  meede  heauens  blisse." 

but  for  noe  meede  he  wold  not  saine 

whether  of  them  shold  be  slaine ; 

but  neuer-the-lesse  yee  shall  heare. 

Merlyn  Loued*  well  Vther, 

the  least  heere  *  that  was  on  his  crownc, 

then  all  the  body  of  Pendragon.  [i^go  177.] 

Hee  bade  them  dight  them  anon 

against  their  foemen  for  to  gone, 

<fe  sayd  *  Pendragon  with-out  fayle 

Yppon  the  Land  shold  them  assaylc ; ' 

"  &  Vther,  alsoe  I  bidd  thee, 

thou  shalt  wend  by  the  sea, 

• 

&  looke  that  theere  scapen  none 


"who  repolvc 
to  avenge 
Anguis's 
death. 

They  gather 
a  great  hoest, 
BCtsail, 


and  land  at 
Bristol. 
Merlin 
knows  it ; 
tellB  Uther 
and 

Fendragon 
of  it; 


and  sayB  it 
will  bo  the 
death  of  one 
of  them; 


he  will  not 
say  which : 


bat  yon 
shall  hear 
(Merlin 
loves  Uther 
best). 


Merlin  bids 


Pendragon 

attack  the 

Baraoen 

Danes 

In  front  by 

land, 

while  Uther, 

in  their  rear, 

takes  care 


>  the.— P. 

•  MS.  may  be  8eai, — F. 


»  The  b  is  an  altered/.— F. 

«  better.— P.  »  hair.— P 
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that  none 
by 


Pendragon 


attacks 
the 


lleroely. 


andUllsi 
many  of 


that  their 

number 

cannot  be 

told. 

Merlin  tellB 

Uther 

ho  shall  not 

bedain, 


2300 


2304 


2308 


2312 


2316 


2320 


and  he 
aasaiLi 


theSaraoenB 
eagerly. 


2324 


Pendragon 


232S 


pats  the 
Saracen 
Danes  to 
flight. 
Uther 
intermpts 
them  In 
their  rear; 

'  evericho  one. — P. 


2332 


till  they  be  slaine  eaeiye-eche '  one." 

Pendragon  was  a  douglitye  Knight, 

A  fell  &  Egar  for  to  fight ; 

he  neaer  for  stroakes  wold  forbeare 

against  noe  man  with  sheeld  or  speare, 

nor  better  did  wtth-onten  fayle, 

&  thai  was  seene  in  that  Battaile ; 

he  tooke  his  oaste  with  might  &  majne, 

&  went  the  Sarazens  fiist  againe ; 

&  when  they  were  together  mett, 

there  were  strokes  sadlye  sett ; 

many  a  heathen  Sarazen 

he  clone  downe  to  the  chin ; 

many  a  man  was  sticked  tho, 

&  many  a  good  steed  was  slayne  alsoe. 

the  Booke  saith  wtth-onten  Lye 

there  was  done  snch  chinalrye ; 

of  the  folke  that  Pendragon  fell, 

noe  man  can  the  number  telL 

&  Yther  to  the  sea  went, 

A  Merlyn  told  him  verament 

that  he  shold  not  that  day  be  slaine. 

then  was  Vther  wonderons  fayne,' 

&  in  his  hart  soe  wonderons  Lyght 

that  hee  was  feiroe  &  fell  in  fight, 

io  Egerlye  wtth-ont  fiskyle 

the  Sarazens  he  can  assayle, 

&  £ast  against  them  cm  stryde* 

that  many  a  Sarazen  lost  their  lifie. 

Pendragon  &  his  folke  in  hast 

the  Sarazens  fast  to  ground  th6  cast, 

that  there  were  none  against  them  stoode, 

but  fledd  away  as  they  were  wood. 

but  Yther  in  that  ilke  tyde 

kept  them  in  on  the  other  syde ; 


«  gLid.— P. 


•  strire  or  striffe. — P. 
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with  strong  Battayle  &  strokes  hard 

he  droue  them  all  againe  backward ; 

&  when  that  they  noe  farther  mighty 
2336  on  Pendragon  can  ih&  light, 

a  100  Sarazens  on  a  rowte 

att  once  Lajd  him  all  about. 

who-Boe  had  scene  Pendragon  then,^ 
2340         he  might  haae  seene  a  Dooghtye  man  ; 

for  all  that  he  might  euer  reach, 

trolye  th^  need  noe  other  Leech. 

the  Sarazens  stoat  &  grim, 
2344  slew  his  steed  vnder  him ; 

&  when  hee  had  Lost  his  steed, 

great  rathe  itt  is  in  bookes  to  reede 

how  that  he  on  foote  stood 
2348  till  that  he  lost  his  harts  bloode. 

a  100  Sarazens  att  a  brajd  ^ 

all  att  once  att  him  Layd, 

&  broken  him  body  &  arme, 
2352  &  slew  him  there ;  &  that  was  harme. 

&  when  that  Yither  ynderstoode 

his  brother  was  slaine,  he  waxt  neere  woodc, 

&  bade  his  men  &st  fight, 
2356  &  he  bestirrde  him  like  a  Knight : 

of  all  the  Sarazens  that  were  left  aliae 

there  scaped  noe  more  bat  5. 

of  the  Christian  men  were  but  slane 
2360  3031  certane ; 

&  in  that  ilke  country  thoe 

a  mile  might  noe  man  goe— 

neither  by  dale  nor  by  downe — 
2364  bat  he  shold  tread  on  a  dead  man.' 

And  when  itt  was  against  the  night, 

Yther  had  discomfited  them  in  fight ; 

he  went  home  into  his  inne, 

*  than. — ^P.  •  on  a  sudden. — F. 


drivQB  thoni 
tMusk; 


[page  178.) 


and 

ft  hnndred 

snnonnd 

Pendragon, 


killhia 
Bteed, 


and  then  he 
fights  on 
foot  till  he 
ia  slain. 
▲  hnndred 
Danes 
nuhatbim, 


and  day 
him,  sad  to 
say. 
Utber 


btdBhifl  men 
fight  fast, 


and  only  five 
Danes  escape 
alive. 


80SI  Chris- 
tians are 
killed. 


Utber  goes 
home  at 
night. 

•  mon. — ^P. 
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2368 

Pendragon's 
oorpnc  is 
foiuid, 

andbnried 

at  Glaflton-      ««-« 

buiy.  2372 


QodaaTO 
hisBonll 
and  the 
boqIb  of  all 
who  die  for 
the  Bight  1 


Amenl 


2376 


&  asket  conncell  of  Merlyne. 

Pendragon  was  ont  songlit, 

&  to  the  clmrch  fdH  fajre  brought ; 

he  was  granen  &  lajd  full  Menye 

in  the  towne  of  Glasenbiirye, 

A  thus  ended  that  donghtye  Knight. 

(rod  grant  his  sonle  to  blisse  soe  bright ! 

&  all  that  done  soe  for  the  right, 

I  pray  lesa  for  his  might 

he  grant  them  heauens  blisse  abone  ! 

Amen,  Amen,  for  his  mothers  lone ! 

ffins. 


[  "  Dulcina,"  printed  in  the  Loose  Songs,  follows  here,  p.  17Softhe  3/S.] 
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Wiinst :  artfturss  MtutW 

Pebct  remarks  in  a  note  to  1.  96,  p.  501  below,  at  the  end  T^f 
the  first  part  of  the  following  ballad,  page  180  of  the  MS., 
*^  Hitherto  the  King  himself  speaks.  In  what  follows  the  Poet 
carries  on  the  narrative.  From  the  difference  of  style  and  meter 
they  should  seem  to  be  two  different  songs."  This  is  evidently 
the  case.  The  original  ballad  must  have  ended  with  1.  96,  and 
is  a  simple  narrative  by  Arthur  of  who  and  what  he  was,  what 
countries  he  won,  what  giants  and  men  he  killed  ;  how,  while  he 
was  emperor  at  Bome,  news  of  Mordred's  treason  came  to  him  ; 
how  he  returned  and  fought  him,  losing  all  his  own  valiant 
knights,  and  killing  Mordred  and  every  one  of  his  men.  Then 
a  subsequent  minstrel  or  copier  must  have  thought  ^^  what  a  pity 
that  all  the  details  of  that  last  great  battle  in  the  West  should 
be  left  outl**  So  he  set  to  work  to  add  them,  and  has  told 
again  the  oft-told  tale  that  never  dies :  how  the  chance  drawing 
of  a  sword  by  a  knight  to  kill  an  adder,  let  loose  on  one 
another  the  hosts  that  were  waiting  to  part  as  friends ;  how  on 
that  bloody  field  all  Britain's  "  noble  Chivalry  took  their  end  " — 
for  one  man's  sin  the  feirest  company  that  e'er  was  thought  of, 
died  ; — ^how  the  fruit  of  Arthur's  incest  wounded  to  the  death  his 
father-king ;  how  Duke  Lukin,  after  thrice  failing  to  obey  his 
Lord's  commands,  threw  Escalberd  into  the  stream,  and 

•    .    ranne  againe  to  teU  the  King, 

but  the  King  was  gone  firom  Tnder  the  tree ; 


'  A  very  enrionsBomantic  old  BaUad,  The  former  part  of  this  Ballad  is  npon 

or  r&ther  two.    see  st.  25. — P.  the  Flan  of  Guy  &  Phillis.    see  Page 

N.  B.  The  facts  here  referred  to  may  252.— P. 

hfi  found  related  at  large  in  the  Old  N.B.  In  this  and  the  following,  I  made 

Chronicles,  especially  an  old  Cronyde  many  corrections  wAtch  I  did  not  think 

Folioy  black  Lettre,  printed  at  Antwerp  it  necessary  to  enumerate. — ^P. 
1493,  by  Gerard  de  leew. — P. 

VOL.  I.                                                   K  K 
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but  to  what  place  he  cold  not  tell, 
for  neuer  after  hee  did  him  see ; 
bat  he  see  a  barge  from  the  land  goe, 
&  heaid^  Ladyes  honle  &  cry.  .  . 


Axthorifl 
my  name, 


and  I  believe 
In  God. 


I  ruled 
Britain 
in  A.D.  490, 


and  kept  the 

Bound 

Table 

of  180 

knights, 


f 6eied  thro^ 
the  world. 


nther  begat 
me  on 
Agyana. 


UfF  Bmite  hifi  blood  ^  is  Brittaine  borne, 

King  Arthur  I  am  to  name ; 
throngh  christendome  &  heath jnesse^ 
4         weU  knowen  is  my  worthy  fame. 

In  lesns  christ  I  doe  beleeue, 

I  am  a  chrislyan  borne' ; 
the  fiskther,  sone,  &  holy  gost, 
8         one  god,  I  doe  adore. 

in  the  490  yeere 

over  Brittaine  I  did  rayne 
after  my  savior  christ  his  byrth, 
12         What  time  I  did  maintaine 

the  fellow-shipp  of  the  table  round, 

soe  ffamous  in  those  dayes, 
wheratt  100  Noble  Knighta 
16         So  BO:  sitt^  alwayes, 

who  for  their  deeds  &  MaHdall  ffeates— 

as  bookes  done  yetfc  record — 
amongst  all*  Nations 
20        wer  feared  throwgh  the  world. 

&  in  the  castle  of  Tyntagill^ 

King  Yther  mee  b^ate 
of  Agyana,^  a  bewtyous  Ladye,* 
24        &  come  of  his  estate. 


[pi«e  179.1 


>  Bratua'  blood,  rather  BrntVa. — P. 

'  As  wel  in  Cristendom  as  hethenesse. 
Chaoe.  Cant.  T.  Prol.  HarL  MS.  7334. 
— R 

*  bore  ia   used   in  GJ).  for   borne 


passim.— P.  *  sat— P. 

•  other. — ^P.  pronounce  na-ti-ona. — F. 

•  Tyntagel.— P. 

•  It  is  Igeme  in  the  old  Chronicles.  —P. 

•  dame. — P. 
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&  when  I  was  15  yeere  old, 

then  was  I  crowned  King  ; 
all  Brittaine  was  att  an  yprore, 
28         I  did  to  qniett  bringe, 

A  drone  the  Saxons  from  the  realme, 

who  had  opprest  this  Land; 
&  then  I  conqnored  thronge  Manly  feats 
82         all  Scottlande'  with  mj  hands.' 

Ireland,  Demnarke,*  Norway, 
these  conntryes  wan  I  all, 
Iseland,  Gt)theland,  &  Swethland, 
86         &  made  their  Km^s  my  thrall. 


At  flfteen 
I  was 
downed. 


droTO  oat 
the  Saxons, 
and 

oonqnerad 
Scotland, 


Denmark, 
and  Iceland. 


5  Kmga  of  Panye^  I  did  kill 
amidst  that  bloody  strife ; 
besides  the  grecian  Emperonr, 
40         who  alsoe  Lost  his  lifie. 


IkiUedflTB 
Pavianlcingg 
andaOreek 
emperor. 


44 


I  conquered  all  GhJlya 
that  now  is  called  ffrance, 

&  I  slew  the  hard^  £roland  feild,^ 
My  honor  to  advance ; 


I  oonqnered 
France, 
■lew  Frollo, 


&  the  ygly  Gyant  Danibns^ 

soe  terrible  [to]  vewe, 
that  in  St  Bamards  mount  did  Lye, 
48         by  force  of  armes  I  slew ; 

&  7  Lacyes  the  Emperonr  of  Boome, 
I  brought  to  deadly  wracke ; 


the  giant 
Danibiu, 


LndiuoC 
Home, 
and  1000 
of  his 
knights. 


*  All  Scotl4  then  thio*  manly  feats 
I  oonqnerd  with  my  hands. 

sic  Ugerim, — P. 
«  hand.— P. 

*  and.— P. 

*  Pavye.— P. 


*  Froll  infield  :  FroUorFroUe,  aooord- 
ing  to  the  old  Chronicles,  was  a  Homan 
kni^At,  Governor  of  France. — P. 

'  called  Dynabus  in  the  Chronicles. 
—P. 

»  delend.— P. 
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52 


&  a  1000  more  of  Noble  Kntghia 
for  feare  did  tome  their  backes. 


Thenl 
jionnt 


tjoye. 


and  in  Borne 
wasuKuwued 
6mpeco!r« 


whose  carkasse  I  did  send  to  Boome, 

cladd  poorlye  on  a  beere. 
&  afterward  I  past  Moimtioje, 
66         the  next  approehing  jeere ; 

then  I  came  to  roome,'  where  I  was  mett 

right  as  a  conqueronr, 
&  bj  all  the  cardinalls  solempnelje 
60        I  was  crowned  an  Emperour. 


Then,  news 
oemeof 
Motdx«d*s 
adultay 


64 


one  winter  [there]  I  made  *  abode, 
&  then  word  to  me  was  brought 

how  Mordred,  my  sonne,'  had  ^oppressed  the 
crowne, 
what  treason  he  had  wrought 


with  my 
queen. 

lOMDe 

home. 


68 


att  home  in  Brittaine  heere  wtth  my  Qncene ; 

therfore  I  came  wtth  speede 
to  Brittaine  backe  wtth  all  mj  power, 

to  quitt^  thai  traiterons  deede. 


Koidied 
opposed  my 
landing, 
but  I 
efleotedlt, 


72 


&  when  att  Sandwiche  I  did  Land, 
where^  Mordred  me  with-stoode^ ; 

bnt  jett  att  last  I  landed  there 
with  efinsion  of  Mnch  blood. 


losing  sir 
Oawalne. 


ffor  there  my  nephew  Sir  Gfawaine  dyed, 
being  wonnded  on*  that  sore' 


•  Rome.— P. 

•  there  I  made. — ^P. 

*  In  the  Chronicles  &c.  he  is  called  his 
nephew. — ^P.  The  romances  make  him 
Arthnr^s  son  by  incestuous  intercourse 
with  his  sister,  King  Lot's  wife. — F. 

*  per. — ^P.  (so)         '  i.e.  requite. — ^P. 


•  there.— P. 

•  There  is  a  dip-stzoke  between  the  d 
and  €, — F. 

'  in  that  sore — P. 

The  w*!"  Sir  Lancelot  in  fighU 
Had,  &C.-P. 

•  shore.-- P. 
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thai  Sir  Lancelott  in  fight 
7«         had  giuen  him  before.^ 


thence  chased  I  Mordred  away, 
who  ffledd  to  London  wright^  ; 

firom  London  to  Winchester, 
&  to  Cor[n]walle,  hee  tooke  his  fljght ; 


80 


84 


88 


92 


96 


&  still  I  him  pursued  wtth  speed 

till  at  the  Last  wee  mett, 
wherby  appointed'  day  of  fight 

was^  agreede  &  sett, 

•  where  wee  did  fight  soe  MortaUye 
of  line  echo  other  to^  depriue, 

thai  of  100:1000  men 
scarce  one  was  left  aliue ; 

there  all  the  Noble  chiualrye 
of  Brittaine  tooke  their  end ! 

0  !  see  how  fickle  is  their  state  ^ 
thai  doe  vpon  ®  feates  depend  ! 

there  all  the  traiterons  men  were  slaine, 

not  one  escaped  away ; 
&  there  dyed  all  my  Yallyant  Km^^ts ! 

alas  thai  woeMl  day !  ^ 


[page  180.^ 


lohased 
Mordred 
to  Cornwall, 


tUlwemeL 


We  fought ; 
nearly 
100,000  were 
slain, 


all  Britain's 
noble 
knights  I 


AllMor- 
dred'smen 
were  killed, 
and  all  my 
valiant 
kniRhts. 
I 


[Part  n.] 

but  vpon  a  Monday  ^^  after  Trinity  sonday 
this  battaile  fonghten  cold  bee. 


'  1.  76  &  75  are  written  in  one  line  in 
the  MS.— F. 
«  right.— P. 

*  an  appointed. — P. 

*  there  was. — P. 

*  where  we  did  fight  of  mortal  life 
Eche  other  to  deprive. — P. 


On  Trinity 
Sunday 
before  the 
battle 


•  life  each  to.— P. 

*  state. — P.    The  $  has  a  flonrish  like 
s  at  the  end. — P. 

•  on.— P. 

*  Percy's  note  here  is  printed  in  the 
Introduction  to  this  Poem. — ^F. 

»•  The  Mom.— P, 
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where  many  a  Knight  cryed  well-awaj ! 
100       alacke,  the  more  pittje ! 


GAwain's 
gbost 
appears  to 
Azthor, 


bat  vpon  Sunday  in  the  eaening  then, 
when  the  'King  in  his  bedd  did  Lye, 
he  thought  Str  Qawaine  to  him  came, 
104        &  ihns  to  him  did  say ' : 


and  prays 
him  not  to 
fight  neact 
day, 


(( 


Now.  as  yon  are  my  vnckle  deere, 
I  pray  yon  be  ruled  by  mee, 
doe  not  fight  as  to-morrow  day,^ 
108        but  put  the  battelle  of  if  yon  may  ' ; 


asLanoetot 
and  his 
knights 
are  away  in 
France. 


'*  for  Sir  Lancelott  is  now  in  france, 

&  many  Kni^^ts  with  him  full  hardye, 
&  wtth-in  this  Month  here  hee  wilbe, 
lis        great  aide  wilbe  ^  to  thee." 


Arthur  teUa 
his  nobles 
his  vision. 


hee  wakened  forth  of  his  dreames : 

to  his  Nobles  that  told  hee, 
how  he  thought  Sir  Gawaine  to  him  came, 
116       &  these  words  sayd  Cei'tainly. 


They  adyise 
negotiation 
with 
Mordzed. 


&  then  th6  gaue  the  King  councell  all, 

vpon  Munday  Earlye 
that  hee  shold  send  one  of  his  heralds  of  armes 
120       to  parle*  with,  his  sonne,  if  itt  might  bee. 


Arthar 
sends  twelye 
knights  to 
the  parley. 


&  12  knights  King  Arthur  chose, 

the  best  in  his  companye, 
that  they  shold  goe  to  meete  his  sonne, 
124        to  agree  if  itt  cold  bee. 


UJTjrO. JL.  m 

«  delend.— p. 

•  but  put  it  oflf  if  you  may. — P. 


*  to  giye. — ^P. 

'  parle,  parly. — ^P. 
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&  ihe  King  charged  all  his  host 

in  readjnesse  for  to  bee, 
iJuit  Noe  man  shold  noe  weapons  sturr 


andordert 
Mb  host  not 
to  stir 
nnleflsany 
knight 
.  draws  hla 

with-out  a  sword'  drawne  amongst  his  Knt^^ts  th6  sword. 


Boe* 


&  Mordred  ypon  the  other  part, 

12  of  his  Kni^^ts  chose  hee 
that  they  shold  goe  to  meete  his  father 
132       betweene  those  2  hosts  fayre  &  free. 


Moxdred 
alfloaendB 
twelve 
knights. 


A  Mordred  charged  his  ost 

in  like  manner  most  certainelj, 
thai  noe  man  shold  noe  weapons  stnrre 
136       wtth-out  a  sword  drawne  amonffst'  them  th6  see ; 

for  he  dnrst  not  his  fiither  trust, 

nor  the  father  the  Sonne  '  certainley. 
alacke !  this  was  a  woeMl  case 
140       as  eu^r  was  in  christentye ! 


andgiTee 
like  orders 
to  his  host. 


Neither 
ooold 
tnut  the 
other. 


bat  when  they  were  mett  together  there, 
&  agreed  of  all  things  as  itt  shold  bee, 
&  a  monthes  Leagne  then  there  was 
144       before  the  battele  fonghten  shold  bee. 


The  knights 
agree  on 
a  trace; 


an  Adder  came  forth  of  Bush,  an  adder 

stonge  one  of  Ismg  Arthirs  Km^^ts  below  his  knee :  of  them ; 
alacke !  this  was  a  woefoll  chance 
148        as  euer  was  in  christentye  ! 


the  Kmght  he  found  him  wounded  there, 

&  see  the  wild  worme  there  to  bee ; 
his  sword  out  of  his  scabberd  he  drew ; 
152       alas !  itt  was  the  more  pittye ! 


he  draws 
Mb  sword; 


'  unlefls  Bwoxdes. — P. 


•  against — ^P. 


*  ^me  in  M&— E. 
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ttaehoeta 
join  battle ; 


and  of 
100,000  men 
only  three 
aieleft. 


1.  Arthur, 


&  when  these  2  osts  saw  they  sword  drawen, 

th^  lojrned  battell  certainl je, 
Till  of  a  100:1000 :  men 
156        of  one  side  was  left  bnt  8. 

but  all  were  slaine  that  dnrst  abjde, 

bat  some  awaje  that  did  flee. 
King  Arthnr  vpon  his  owne  paHye 
160       himselfe  aline  cold  be, 


[ptgeWK] 


2.  Duke 
Lukin, 
and  8. 
Bedeyer. 


Arthnr 
moans  to 
Bee  his 
knights 
slain  and 
Mordred 
alive. 


&  Lnkin  the  Duke  of  Gloster, 

&  Bedeyer  his  Bntler  certainlje. 
the  Kiiig  looked  abont  him  there, 
164       &  saw  his  KnightB  all  slaine  to  bee ; 

"  Alas !  "  then  sajd  Noble  King  Arthnr 

"  that  ener  this  sight  I  see ! 
to  see  all  my  good  Knt^^ts  lye  slaine, 
168       &  the  traitor  yett  aline  to  bee  ! 


He  will  slay 
Moidred. 


"  loe  where  he  leanes  vpon  his  sword  hillts 

amongst  his  dead  men  certainlye ! 
I  will  goe  slay  him  att  this  time ; 
172       nener  att  better  advantage  I  shall  him  see.*' 


Duke  Lnkin 

dissuades 

him, 


tmt  Arthur 
mounts  bis 
horse, 


"  Nay !  stay  here,  my  Leege !  "  then  said  the  Duke, 

"  for  lone  A  charitye  ! 
for  wee  hane  the  battell  woone, 
176       for  yett  aline  wee^  are  bnt  3 :  " 

the  King  wold  not  be  perswaded  then, 

bnt  his  horsse  then  Mounted  hee ; 
his  Bntler  t[hat]  helped^  him  to  horsse, 
180       his  bowells  gushed  to  his  knee. 


1  altho  alive  we. — ^P. 


>  *  helped,  or  as  he  helped.'— P.    MS.  thelped.^F. 
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"  alas !  "  then  said  noble  lamg  Arihor, 

'^  tJiat  this  sight  I  euer  see, 
to  see  this  good  knight  for  to  be  slaine 
184       for  lone  '  for  to  helpe  mee !  " 


grlevus  over 

Believer's 

wonnds. 


he  pnt  his  speare  into  his  rest, 

A  att  his  Sonne  he  ryd  feirclje, 
A  through  him  there  his  speare  he  thmst 
188       a  fatham  thorrow  his  body. 


chaxgntA 
Hordred, 
andspeara 
bimthzoagh. 


the  Sonne  he  felld^  him  wonnded  there, 

A  knew  '  his  death  then  to  bee ; 
he  thrust  himselfe  ypon  his  speare, 
192       &  gane  his  father  a  wound  certainlje. 


Moidred 

wounds 

Arthur, 


but  there  djed  Sir  Mordred 

presently  vpon  tJuit  tree, 
but  or  ere  the  King  returned  againe, 
196       his  butler  was  dead  certainlje. 


and  dies  on 
his 


Bederer  dies 
too. 


then  bespake  him^  Noble  King  Arthur, 
these  were  the  words  sayd  hee, 

sajes,  *'  take  my  sword  Escalberd  ^ 
200       from  my  side  &.yre  &  free, 

A  throw  itt  into  this  riuer  heere ; 

for  all  the  vse  of  weapons  De  dehuer  vpi)e, 
heere  yndemeath  this  tree." 


Arthur 
bidsLokin 
throw 
Esoalberd 


into  the 
river. 


804   the  Duke  to  the  riuer  side  he  went, 
&  his  sword  in  threw  hee  ; 
&  then  he  kept  Esoalberd, 
I  tell  you  certainlye ; 


Lnkin 
throws  in 
hisolm 
sword, 
and  keeps 
Bscalberd. 


'  for  hiB  love. — ^P. 

»  felt.— P. 

■  MS.  may  be  know. — F. 

*  Tis.  Lukyn,  Ihike  of  Gloater. — ^P. 


*  Calibarn,  the  sword  of  King  Arthur' 
was  presented  a.d.  1191  to  Tancred* 
King  of  Sicily,  by  ova  King  fiicbard  !• 
See  Bapio,  toL  i. — ^P. 
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ArthnraskB 
what  he  saw. 
"  Nothing." 


208    <fe  then  he  came  to  tell  the  K.ing. 

the  king  said,  "  Lnkin,  what  did  thou  see  ?  " 
"  noe  thing,  my  leege,"  the[n]  ^  sajd  the  dnke, 
"  I  tell  yon  certaanlye." 


<*  Go  again,      218 
and  throw  in 
my  sword.** 


*'  0  goe  againe,"  said  the  km^, 

'*  for  lone  &  chariiye, 
A  throw  my  sword  into  that  riner, 

tJuit  nener  I  doe  itt  see." 


Lnkln 
throws  in 
the 
Bcabhaxd, 


216    the  Dnke  to  the  riner  side  he  went, 
&  the  hings  scaberd  in  threw  hee ; 
Sd  Btill  he  kept  Escalbard 
for  yertne  sake  faire  &  free. 


and  tolls 
Arthur 
he  saw 
nothing. 


220   he  came  againe  to  tell  the  King ; 

the  King  sayd,  *'  Lnkin,  what  did  thon 
*'  nothing,  my  leege,"  then  sayd  the  Dnke, 
"  I  tell  yon  certainlye." 


» 


Arthnr         224    '^  0  goe  againe,  Lnkin,"  said  the  King^ 

threatens  to 

idu  him.  *'  or  the  one  of  ys  shall  dye." 


CiMgein.] 


Lakin 
throws  in 
Bscalberd; 

a  hand  and 
arm 
catch  it. 

Lnkln  finds 

Arthur 

vanished, 


then  the  Dnke  to  the  riner  sid  went^ 
&  then  KingB  sword  then  threw  hee : 

228    a  hand  &  an  arme  did  meete  that  sword, 
&  flonrished  3  times  certainlye. 
he  came  againe  to  tell  the  Ktn^, 

bnt  the  King  was  gone  from  ynder  the  tree,' 


and  sees  a 
barge  go 
from  the 


232   bnt  to  what  place,  he  cold  not  tell, 
for  nener  after  hee  did  him  see, 
bnt  he  see  a  barge  from  the  land  goe, 

&  hearde  Ladyes  '  honle  &  cry  certainlye ; 


»  then.— P. 

'  This  is  the  tradition  alluded  to  by 
Don  Quixote. — ^P. 
*  By  this  word  old  English  writers 


expressed  what  tk&  Bomans  called 
Nympha,  &c.  Snmmo  nlnlanint  Tertice 
NymphflB.  JEn.  4,  168. — ^P. 
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236    but  wbeiher  the  king  was  there  or  noe 
he  knew  not  certainlye. 
the  Duke  walked  by  that  Riners  side 
till  a  chappell  there  foxuid  hee, 


Lnkin  waUcs 
to  a  chapel. 


240    &  a  preist  by  the  ardter  ^  side  there  stood. 

the  Dnke  kneeled  downe  there  on  his  knee 
A  prayed  the  preists,  "  for  christs  sake 
the  rights^  of  the  church  bestow  on  mee !  " 


prays  for  the 
ritmof  the 
ohiirch, 


244    for  many  dangerous  wounds  be  had  vpon  him,^ 
&  liklye  he  was  to  dye. 
&  there  the  Duke  lined  in  prayer 
till  the  time  that  hee  did  dye. 


and  llveB 
there  till  he 
dies. 


248    *  King  Arthur  lined  Km^  22  yeere 
in  honor  and  great  fame, 
A  thus  by  death  suddenlye 
was  depriued  from  the  same. 

ffins. 


Arthnr 
reigned 
twenty-two 
years. 


'  altar.— P. 
«  ritea.— P. 
•  delend.— P. 


*  I  take  this  stanza  to  belong  to  the 
first  part. — ^P. 


[^TTie  loose  songs  *^  Of  a  Puritane  "  and  "  Goalee  Laurell  " 
follow,  pages  182-4  of  the  MS.^ 
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[Page  184  of  MS.] 

**  In  most  copies  of  y^  old  song  'tis  *  the  Abbots  of  Canterbury, 
says  Percy's  note  in  the  manuscript.  Another  copy  is  *^  In  the 
printed  collection  of  old  Ballads,  1726,  Vol.  2.  p.  43.  N.  viiL,^ 
but  *^N.B.  This  song  is  more  ancient  and  very  different  from 
the  printed  copy:  containing  double  the  quantity."  In  his 
Introduction  to  **  K.  John  and  the  Abbot  of  Canterbury,'' 
*^  Beliquesy"  v.  2,  p.  302,  1st  ed.,  the  Bishop  says,  **  The  common 
popular  ballad  of  ^King  John  and  the  Abbot'  seems  to  have 
been  abridged  and  modernized  about  the  time  of  James  L  from 
one  much  older,  intitled  ^King  John  and  the  Bishop  of 
Canterbury.'  The  editor's  folio  MS.  contains  a  copy  of  tiiis 
last,  but  in  too  corrupt  a  state  to  be  reprinted;  it  however 
afforded  many  lines  worth  revising,  which  will  be  found  inserted 
in  the  ensuing  stanzas  [of  ^  K.  John  and  the  Abbot "],  chiefly 
printed  from  an  ancient  black-letter  copy  ''to  the  tune  of 
Derrydown."  Besides  the  above  names,  the  tune  is  also  re- 
ferred to  as  ''  A  Cobbler  there  was,"  and  as  ^^  Death  and  the 
Cobler  "  (Chappell's  "Pop.  Music,"  i.  348 ;  tune  at  p.  350).  "  Both 
<  The  King  and  the  Abbot '  and  '  The  King  and  the  Bishop '  are  in 
the  catalogue  of  ballads  printed  by  Thackeray  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  The  story  upon  which  these  ballads  are  founded 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  fifteenth  century  "  {ih.  p.  350). 


I'ujeu^o  Off  an  ancient  story  lie  teU  you  anon. 

King  John,  of  a  notable  prince  that  was  called  King  John, 

in  England  was  borne,  with  maine  &  with  might 
a  bad  lot  be,   4       hee  did  much '  wrong,  &  mainteined  title  right. 


>  mickle. — ^P. 
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this  Noble  prince  was  vexed  in  veretye, 

for  he  -was  angiy  wtth  the  bishopp  of  canterbnry 

ffor  hifl  honse-keeping  &  his  good  cheere. 

th6  rode  post  for  him,  as  yon  shall  heare ; 

they  rode  post  for  him  verry  hastUye ; 

the  "King  sayd  the  bishopp  kept  a  better  house  then 

hee; 
a  100  men  eaen,  as  I  say,^ 
the  Bishopp  kept  in  his  honse  efaerye  day, 
A  50  gold  chaines,^  withont  any  doubt, 
in  velnett  coates  waited  the  Bishopp  about, 
the  Bishopp,  he  came  to  the  court  anon 
before  his  prince  that  was  called  Kmg  lohn. 
as  soone  as  the  Bishopp  the  King  did  see, 
"  O,"  qtcoth  the  King^*  "  Bishopp,  thow  art  welcome 

to  mee! 
there  is  noe  man  soe  welcome  to  towne 
as  thou  that  workes^  treason  against  my  crowne." 
**  My  leege,"  quoth  the  Bishopp,  "  I  wold  it  were 

knowne; 
I  spend,  your  grace,  nothing  but   that  thatR^  jdj 

owne; 
I  trust  your  grace  will  doe  me  noe  deare  ® 
for  spending  my®  owne  trew  gotten  geere." 
*'yes,"  quoth  the  Idng^  '*  Bishopp,  thou  must  needs 

dye*: 


and  he  was 
uxkgry  with 
the  Bishop 
of  Ganter- 
hnry 


for  being 
richer  than 
himaelf. 


The  Biehop 

oomesto 

ootart; 


King  John 

weloomea 

him, 


aocnfleshim 
of  tzeason. 


and  says  he 
mnstiuo 
unlen 
he  anawera 


>  hear  say,  ooij. — ^P. 

*  Neck-chains  were  occasionally  wosn 
during  the  middle  ages  by  knights  and 
gentlemen ;  and  to  them  were  [foas  orig.] 
afterwards  appended  the  badges  of  royalty 
and  nobility.  In  the  sixteenth  oentory 
gentlemen  ushers  and  stewards  used 
generally  to  wear  gold  ehaifu  as  badges 
of  office.  In  Middleton's  "  Mad  World, 
my  Masters,"  1608,  Sir  Bounteous 
Progress,  a  rich  old  knieht,  exclaims: 
**  Run,  sirrah,  call  in  my  chief  gentleman 
in  the  chain  o/gM"  Ireacham,  writing 
in  1638,  says  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth: 


"  Chains  of  gold  were  then  of  lords, 
knights,  and  gentlemen,  commonly  worn ; 
but  a  chain  of  gold  now  (to  so  high  a 
rate  is  gold  raised)  is  as  much  as  some 
of  them  are  worth."  (Fairholt*s  Cos- 
tume  in  England,  p.  416-17.) — ^F. 

•  « q«»  he,  Bp. '  coig.— P. 

•  workeet — ^P.    workesie  right  in  the 
Northern  dialect — ^F. 

•  what  is. — P. 

•  injury. — ^F. 
~  of  my. — ^P. 

needs  must  thou  die. — ^P. 
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three 
qaeetionB : 


1.  What  he, 
the  King, 


la  worth. 

S.  How  aoon 

he  can  go 

round  ^xe 

world. 

8.  What  he 

is  thinking 

aboat. 


TheBiflhop 


can't  find 
any  one  to 
answer  the 
qnestione. 


and  goes 
home  veify 


Hia  half- 
brother, 
a  Bhepheid, 


asks  what 
ails  him. 


Nothing.* 


ccccpt  tb.dn  can  answere  mee  questionB  3, 
thy  head  shalbe  smitten  qnite  from  thy  bodye, 

28         <fe  all  thy  lining  remayne  vnto  mee. 

first,"  quoth  the  Ki'n^,  "  tell  me  in  this  steade, 
with  this  crowne  of  gold  heere  ypon'  my  head, 
amongst  my  Nobilitye^  with  loy  &  much  Mirth, 

32         lett  me  know  within  one  pennye  what  I  am  worth  : 
secondlye,  tell  me  without  any  dowbt 
how  soone  I  may  goe  the  whole  world  abont : 
<jb  thirdly,  tell  mee  or  eaer  I  stinte,' 

36         what  is  the  thing,  Bishopp,  thai  I  doe  thinka 
20  dayes  pardon  thonst  hane  tmlye,^ 
&^  come  againe^  &  answere^  mee." 
the  Bishopp  bade  the  King   'god    night' ^  att  a 
word. 

40         he  rode  betwixt  Cambridge  &  oxenford, 
but  neaer  a  Doctor  there  was  soe  wise 
cold  shew  him  these  questions  or  enterprise ; 
wherewith  the  Bishopp  was  nothing  gladd, 

44         but  in  his  hart  was  heauy  &  sadd, 

&  hyed  him  home  to*a  house  in  the  countrye 

To  ease  some  part  of  his  Melanchollye.       cpageisso 

his  halfe  brother  dwelt  there,  was  feirce  &  fell, 

48         noe  better  but  a  shepard  to  the  Bishoppe  him-aell ; 
the  shepard  came  to  the  Bishopp  anon, 
saying,  '*  my  Lord,  you  are  welcome  home  ! 
what  ayles  you,"  quoth  the  shepard,  "  that  you  are 
soe  sadd, 

62         Sd  had  wonte  to  haue  beene  soe  Merry  &  gladd  P  '* 

"Nothing,"  qttoth  the  Bishopp,  "I  ayle   att  this 

time, 
will  not  thee  ^  availe  to  know.  Brother  mine." 


»  on.— P. 

'  all  my  nobles. — P. 
■  you  shrink. — P. 

*  verilye. — P.    On  thoust,  see  note  *, 
p.  20.— F. 


»  then.— P. 

•  truly.— P. 
'  to.— P. 

•  goodnight — ^P. 

•  that  will  thee.— P. 
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Brother,"  qttoih  the  Shepeard,  ^'you  haue  heard  "Brother, a 

.^.  I  fool  may 

Itt^  teach  a  wise 

66         thai  a  ffoole  may  teach  a  wisemane  witt ' :  me  your 

tn>abl&" 

say  me  therfore  what-soeuer  you  -will, 
A  if  I  doe  you  noe  g^ood,  He  doe  you  noe  ill." 

Qt^oth  the  Bishop :  *'  I  haue  beene  att  thy  court  anon,  The  BUhop 

60         before  my  prince  is  called  King  lohn,  haif-brother 
&  there  he  hath  charged  mee 
against  his  cro  wne  with  traitorye ; 

if  I  cannott  answer  his  Misterye,  the  thn» 

,  qnostions 

64         3  questions  hee  hath  propounded  to  mee,  which  he 

*      ■^*  must  answer 

he  will  haue  my  Land  soe  faire  &  free,  ^  ^^ ' 
A  alsoe  the  head  from  my  bodye. 
the  first  question  was,  '  to  tell  him  in  that  stesCd 
68         with  the  crowne  of  gold  vpon  his  head, 

amongst  his  Nobilitye  '  with  loy  &  much  mirth, 

to  lett  him  know  wt'thin  one  penye  what  hee  is  i.  What 

*^     ^  King  John 

worth ;  *  *■  worth. 

h  secondlye  '  to  tell  him  with-out  any  doubt  3.  How 

72         how  soone  he  may  goe  the  whole  world  about ; '  can  drcie 

the  world. 

h  thirdlje,  '  to  tell  him,  or  ere  I  stint,  s.  what  ho 

J    ,  ,  tathinUng 

what  is  the  thinge  thaX  he  does^  thinke.' ''  aboot. 
*'  Brother,"  quoth  the  shepard,  '*  you  are  a  man  of 
Leaminge; 

76         what  neede  you  stand  in  doubt  of  soe   small   a  "Mere 

.,  .  o  trifles,- 

tmnge  r  says  the 

lend  me,"   quoth  the  shepard,   '*  your  Ministers  ^  "  Lend  me 

your  dress, 

apparreli, 
lie  ryde  to  the  court  &  answere  your  quarrell ; 

lend  me  your  serving  men,  say  me  not  nay ;  md^iiorwe 
80         with  all  your  best  horsses  thai  ryd  on  the  way. 

He  to  the  court,  this  matter  to  stay;  "nd  iti  to 

^  •'  court  and 

'  neyer  heaid  yet.    Pr.  copy. — ^P.  give  a  wi«e  man  a  oounsel  :*  iVowr6<  of 

•  *  A  fool  may  put  somewhat  in  a  wise      acoUand^  ed.  Hislop,  1862,  p.  281. — ^F. 

body's  head: '  Bay,  in  Bohn's  Handbook^  ■  all  his  nobles.— P. 

p.  94.     *  Fools  may  sometimes  give  wise  *  that  he  doth. — ^P. 

men  counsel : '  »6.  p.  366.    *  A  fool  may  *  Abbots  or  Bishops.— P. 
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KINGS  JOHN  AND  BISHOPPE. 


the 


King.' 


The 

EDiephenl 
oomeBto 
ooart. 


King  John 
"Cwi 


yon  answer 
my  qnee- 
Uons?** 


''What  WM 
theflnt?** 
'*  To  tell  me 
what  I  am 
worth." 


"Twenty- 
nine  pence. 

Id.  leas  than 
Chriat  was 
sold  for.  ** 


84 


88 


92 


96 


100 


104 


108 


«.  "How 
soon  can  I 
go  round  the 
world?" 


"  Follow  the 
son. 


112 


lie  speake  wtth  Kmg  lohn  &  hesre  what  heele  saj.'* 

the  Bishopp  mth  speed  prepared  then 

to  sett  forth  the  ahepard  with  horsse  &  man  ^ ; 

the  shepard  was  linely  with-out  anj  doubt ; 

I  wott  a  Tojall  compaiije  came  to  the  court. 

the  shepard  hee  came  to  the  court  anon 

before  [his]  prince  that  was  called  'King  lohn. 

as  soone  as  the  ktn^  the  shepard  did  see, 

''  Oy"  qiioth  the  king,  ''  Bishopp,  thou  art  welcome 

to  me ! " 
the  shepard  was  soe  like  the  Bishopp  his  brother, 
the  King  cold  not  know  the  one  from  the  other. 
Qtcoth  the  King^  "  Bishopp,  thou  art  welcome  to  me 
if  thou  can  answer  me  my  questions  3 !  " 
said  the  shepeard,  **  if  it  please  jour  grace, 
show  mee  what  the  first  quest[i]on  was." 
"  first,"  qtfoth  the  km^,  '*  tell  mee  in  this  stead 
with  the  crowne  of  gold  ypon  my  head, 
amongst'  my  nobilitye'  wtth  loy  &  much  mirth, 
Within  one  pennye  what  I  am  worth." 
Qttoth  the  shepard,  '*  to  make^  your  grace  noe  offence, 
I  thinke  you  are  worth  29  pence; 
for  our  Jjord  lesus,  that  bought  vs  all, 
for  30  pence  was  sold  into  thrall 
amongst  the  cursed  lewes,  as  I  to  you  doe  showe ; 
but  I  know  chiist  was  one  penye  better  then  you.'* 
then  the  Kmg  laught,  &  swore  by  St.  Andrew 
he  was  not  thought  to  bee  of  such  a  small  value. 
*'  Secondlye,  tell  mee  wtth-out  any  doubt 
how  soone  I  may  goe  the  world  round  about." 
saies  the  shepard,  '4t^  is  noe  time  with  your  grace 

to  scome; 
but  rise  betime  wtth  the  sun  in  the  Mome, 
&  follow  his  course  till  his  vprising. 


'  horses  and  men. — ^P. 
«  all.—P. 


•  nobles,  000*. — P. 

*  give. — ^P. 


•  this.— P. 
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&  then  you  may  know  with-out  any  Leasing—* 
<jb  this  *  your  grace  shall  prone  the  same — 
116       you  are  oome  to  the  same  place  from  whence  you  andyon'Udo 
came; 
24  houres,'  with-out  any  doubt,  [page  186.]    ^i  twenfy- 

fonr  hoan.** 

yo«r  grace  may  the  world  goe  round  about ; 
the  world  round  about,  euen  as  I  doe  say, 
120       if  with  the  sun  you  can  goe  the  next  way." 

"  &  thirdlye  tell  me  or  euer  I'  stint,  «. "  what  do 

what  is  the  thing,  Bishoppe,  tliat  I  doe  thinke." 

"  that  shall  I  doe,"  qiioth  the  shepeard :  "  for  veretye  "  Timt  i  am 

.  the  Bishop, 

124        you  thinke  I  am  the  Bishopp  of  Canterburye." 
"  why  ?  art  not  thou  P  the  truth  tell  to  me  ; 
for  I  doe  thinke  soe,"   qiwth.  the  kiw^,  "by   St. 

Marye." 
"not  soe,"  qt*oth  the  shepeard;  "the  truth  shalbe  andiainti" 
knowne, 
128       I  am  his  poore  shepeard ;  my  brother  is  att  home." 

"  why,"  quoiAi  the  King,  "  if  itt  soe  bee,  Jo^^n  offers 

^>     ^  ^'  »  tomakehlin 

He  make  thee  Bishopp  here  to  *  mee."  hia  Bishop. 

"Noe,  Sir,"  quoth  the  shepard,  "I  pray  you  be  ^he 

jji|  ShephcrtI 

182       for  He  not  bee  Bishop  but  against  my  will ; 
for  I  am  not  fitt  for  any  such  deede, 
for  I  can  neither  write  nor  reede." 
"  why  then,"  quoth  the  "kw-g,  "  He  giue  thee  cleere     John  gives 

him  300/, 

136       a  patten^  of  800  pound  a  yeere ;  •  year, 

that  I  will  giue  thee  franke  &  free ; 

take  thee  that,  shepard,  for  coming  ^  to  me. 

free  pardon  lie  giue,"  the  hmgB  grace  said,  and  pardons 

140       "  to  saue  the  Bishopp,  his  land  <fe  his  head ; 

with  him  Hor  thee  lie  be  nothing  wrath  ^ ; 

here  is  the  pardon  for  him  Sd  thee  both." 

»  thus.— P.  '  patent.— P. 

'  then  in  24. — P.  •  earning  in  MS. — F.    coming. — ^P. 

■  you,  vid.  snpra. — B.  •  wroth, — ^P. 

♦  here  unto. — P. 

VOL.   I.  L  L 
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The 

Bhephcxd 
rides  borne. 


tells  the 
Bishop 

he  in 
pardoned. 


and  the 
Biiihop  gives 
him  land 
worth  50/. 
a  year. 


"  No  more 
keeping 
sheep  for 
me,  then  I " 


Whoever 

heard  of 

sncha 

clever 

shepherd 

before? 


I  never  did| 


except  King 
David. 


then  the  shepard  he  had  noe  more  to  say, 

144       but  tooke  the  pardon  &  rode  his  way. 
when  he  came  to  the  Bishopps  place, 
the  Bishopp  asket  anon  how  all  things  was : 
"  Brother,"  qi^th  the  shepard,  "  I  hane  well  sped, 

148       for  I  hane  saned  both  your  Land  &  your  head ; 
the  King  with  you  is  nothing  wrath, 
for  heere  is  the  pardon  for  you  &  mee  both." 
then  the  Bishopes  hart  was  of  a  Merry  cheere, 

152        "  brother,  thy  paines  lie  quitt  them  cleare, 

for  I  will  giue  thee  a  patent  to  thee  &  to  thine 

of  50?  a  yeere  land  good  &  fine." 

"  I  will  to  thee  noe  longer  croche*  nor  creepe, 

166       nor  Be  seme  thee  noe  more  to  keepe  thy  sheepe.'* 
whereeuer  wist  you  shepard  before, 
tJiat  had  in  his  head  witt  such  store 
to  pleasure  a  Bishopp  in  such  a  like  case, 

160       to  answer  8  questions  to  the  Kings  grace  ? 
whereeuer  wist  you  shepard  gett  cleare 
350?  pound  a  yeere  ? 
I  neuer  hard  of  his  feUow  before, 

164       nor  I  neuer  shall,     now  I  need  to  say  noe  more: 
I  neu^r  knew  shepeard  that  gott  such  a  liuinge 
But  David  the  shepeard  that  was  a  King, 

ffins. 

'  croacL — ^P. 
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Percy's  Introduction  is:  "In  the  year  1584,  the  Spaniards,  under 
the  command  of  Alexander  Famese,  prince  of  Parma,  began  to 
gain  great  advantages  in  Flanders  and  Brabant,  by  recovering 
many  strong-holds  and  cities  from  the  Hollanders,  as  Ghent 
(called  then  by  the  English  Gaunt),  Antwerp,  Mechlin,  &c.  See 
Stow's  Annals,  p,  711.  Some  attempt  made  with  the  assist- 
ance of  English  volunteers  to  retrieve  the  former  of  those  places 
probably  gave  occasion  to  this  ballad.  I  can  find  no  mention  of 
our  heroine  in  history,  but  the  following  rhymes  rendered  her 
famous  among  our  poets.  Ben  Jonson  often  mentions  and  calls 
any  remarkable  virago  by  her  name.  See  his  *  Epicaene,'  first 
acted  in  1609,  Act  4,  sc.  2.  His  'Tale  of  a  Tub,'  Act  1,  sc.  4. 
And  his  masque  intitled  *The  Fortunate  Isles,'  1626,  where  he 
quotes  the  very  words  of  the  ballad. 


".    .    .     Mary  Ambreey 
(Who  marched  so  free, 
To  the  siege  of  Qaiuit» 
And  death  could  not  daunt 
As  the  ballad  doth  Taunt), 
Were  a  braver  wight  &c. 

She  is  also  mentioned  in  Fletcher's  *  Scornful  Lady,'  Act  5,  auh 
finem: 

** '  My  large  gentlewoman,  my  Mary  Ambree,  had  I  but  seen  into  you,  you  should 
have  had  another  bedfellow.' 


'  An  English  virago,  not  inferior  to  the  Pucelle  d'Orleans. — P. 

LL  2 
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'^ '  It  is  likewise  evident,  that  she  is  the  virago  intended  by 
Butler  in  *  Hudibras '  (P.  i,  c.  3.  v.  365),  by  her  being  coupled 
with  Joan  d'Arc,  the  celebrated  *  Pucelle  d'Orleans.' 

"  A  bold  yirago  stout  and  tall 
As  Joan  of  France,  or  English  Malir^ 

'*  This  ballad  [in  the  'Rdlq\kei\  is  printed  from  a  black-letter 
copy  in  the  Pepys  Collection,  improved  from  the  Editor's 
folio  MS.  and  by  conjecture.'  The  full  title  is,  *  The  valorous 
acts  performed  at  Graunt  by  the  brave  bonnie  lass  Mary  Ambree, 
who  in  revenge  of  her  lover's  death  did  play  her  part  most 
gallantly.  The  tune  is  the  blind  beggar  &c'  "  Mr.  Chappell  has 
printed  the  tune  in  his  "Popular  Music,"  vol.  i.  p.  159. 


At  the  siege 
of  Ghent 


(jAPTAINE  conraglons,  whome  death  cold  daonte, 
beseeged  the  Citye  brauelye,  the  citty  of  gaunt  • ! 
they  mastered  their  soliders  by  2  &  by  3 : 
h  the  fformost  in  Battele  was  Mary  Amnbree  ! 


Mary's  lover 
was  slaUi. 


She  swore  to 
revenge  faJm 


with  Are 
and  sword. 


When  brane  Sir  lohn  Maior  was  slaine  in  iliat  fight^ 
ihai  was  her  tme  loner,  her  loy  &  delight, 
shee  swore  his  death  vnrenenged  shold  not  bee  ^; 
8     was  not  this  a  brane,  bonye  husse,  Mary  Anmbree? 

The  death  of  her  tmelone  shee  meant  to  requite 
with  fire  &  ffamine  [&]  *sword  shining  bright, 
w/itch  lately  was  slaine  most  villanouslye ; 
12     was  not  this  a  brane,  bonny e  Lasse,  Mary  Anmbree  P 


'-'  Not  in  the  first,  second,  and  third 
editions  of  the  Reliques,  Inserted  in  the 
fourth,  edited  by  Percy's  nephew. — F. 

*  "Compared  with  another  in  the 
Editor's  folio  MS."  Istedn.  1765;  "im- 
proved &om  the  Editor's  folio  MS."  2nd. 


edn.  1767,  and  3rd.  1776.— P. 

■  bravely  besieged  the  city  of  O'. — P. 

^  that    his    death   revenged    should 
bee. — P. 

*  &  famine  &  sword. — P. 
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617 


16 


Shee  cladd  her  selfe  from  the  top  to  the  toe 

in  bnfie'  of  the  branest  most  seemlye  to  show, 

&  a  faire  shirt  of  Male  slipped  on  shee ; 

was  not  this  a  braue,  bonje  lasse,  Mary  Aumbree  P 


She  clad 
herself 
in  maili 


20 


A  helmett  of  proofe^  shee  tooke  on  her  head, 
&  a  strong  arminge  sword  shee  wore  by  her  side ; 
a  goodly  fayre  ganntlett  on  her  hand  put  shee ; 
was  not  this  &c. 


put  on 
helm 
and 
gaontiet. 


24 


Shee  tooke  her  sword  &  her  targett  in  hand,   [page  is?.]  and  got 

8,000  mwi, 

bidding  all  snch  as  wold,  wayte  on  her  band, 
to  waite  on  her  person  there  came  10001*  3  : 
was  not  this  a  brane  <fec. 


28 


''  My  soldiers,"  shee  saith,  "  soe  valiant  &  bold, 
now  flfollow  jouT  Captam  w^ich  you  doe  beholde ; 
in  the  fight  formost  my  selfe  will  I  bee !  " 
was  not  &c. 


"Soldien, 
follow  me," 
ehesajs. 


32 


Then  cryed  out  her  souldiers,  &  loude  th^  did  say, 
*'  soe  well  thou  becomes  this  gallant  array, 
thy  hands  &  thy  weapons  doe  well  soe  agree, 
there  was  neuer  none  like  to  Mary  Aumbree !" 


They  ary^ 
"There's 
noneliko 
thee." 


36 


Shee  cheared  her  good  souldiers  that  foughten  for  Sheoheen 

her  soldiers 
life,  with  mnsic, 

With  the  cominge  of  Ancyents,^  with  drum  A  with 

fife, 
that  braue  sending^  trumpetts  with  ingines  soe  firee, 
att  last  th^  made  mention  of  Mary  Aumbree. 


>  Buff-coat  A  leathern  outer-gar- 
ment, made  exceedingly  strong  and  un- 
yielding, and  sometimes  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  thick,  exclusive  of  the  lining.  They 
were  much  used  by  the  soldiers  in  the 
civil  wars.    Fairholt, — ^F. 


»  proof.— P. 

*  An  ancient  or  anshent,  a  flag  or 
streamer,  set  up  in  the  stem  of  a  ship. 
PM&iw.— F. 

*  sounding. — ^P. 
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and 

promises 
to  save 
them. 


40 


(( 


Before  that  I  doe  see  the  worst  of  jon  all 
come  in  the  danger  of  your  enemjcs  thiall, 
this  hand  &  this  sword  shall  first  sett  him  free  ;* 
was  not  &c. 


She  ronts 
her  foes, 


44 


Shee  forward  went  on  in  Battaile  array, 

6  straight  shee  did  make  her  foes  flye  away; 

7  honres  in  sckirmish  continued  shee ; 
was  not  &c. 


fires  into 
them. 


48 


The  skyes  shee  did  fill  with  the  smoke  of  her  shott^ 
in  her  enemies  bodyes  with  bnlletts  soe  hott ; 
for  one  of  her  owne  men,  a  sckoro  ^  killed  shee ; 
was  not  &c. 


and  cuts  a 
traitontns 
gunner  in 
three. 


52 


Then  did  her  gunner  spoyle  her  intent, 
pelletts  &  powder  away  had  he  sent : 
then  With  her  sword  shee  cutt  him  in  ^, 
was  not  &c. 


She  is 
bt'trayed, 
retires  to  a 
castle, 


56 


Then  was  shee  cansed  to  make  a  retyre, 
being  fiilsely  betrayd,  as  itt  doth  appeare ; 
then  to  sane  her  selfe  into  a  castle  went  shee ; 
was  not  &c. 


and  is  sur- 
roandcd. 


60 


Her  foes  th^  besett  her  on  en^e  side, 
thinking  in  that  castle  shee  wold  not  abyde ; 
to  beate  downe  those  walls  they  all  did  agree ; 
was  not  &G, 


She  dares 
any  three  of 
her  foes. 


64 


Shee  tooke  her  sword  &  her  targctt  in  hand, 
shee  came  to  the  walls,  and  ypon  them  did  stand, 
their*  daring  their  Captaine  to  match  any  3, 
was  not  &c. 


*  score. — P. 


*  .thcro.— P. 
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"  Thou  English  Captam,  what  woldest  thou  giue 
to  ransome  thy  lifiTe  w^ich  else  must  not  line  P 

They  call 

come  downe  quickly,  &  yeeld  thee  to  mee !  '*  on  her 

*  "  "^  to  yield. 

68         then  smiled  sweetlje  Mary  Aumbree  ; 

"  Good  gentle  Captain,  what  thinke  yon  by  mee, 
or  whom  in  my  likenesse  you  take  mee  to  bee  ?  " 
"  a  'k.tiighi,  sir,  of  England,  &  Captam  soe  free, 
72         that  I  meane  to  take  away  prisoner  with  me." 

**  Good  gentle  Captain,  behold  in  yowr  sight  She  saya 

she  is  no 

2  brests  in  my  bosome,  &  therfore  no  knis^ht ;  knight, 

•^  '  °  only  Mary 

noe  Kni^^t,  Sir,  of  England,  nor  Captawi  soe  firee,      Aumbree; 
76         but  eue[n]e^  a  pore*  bony*  Lasse,  Mary  Aumbree." 

'^  If  thou  beest  a  woman  as  thou  dost  declare, 
thut  hast  mangled  our  soliders,  &  made  them  soe 

bare; 
the  like  in  my  hffe  I  neuer  did  see ; 
80         therfore  He  honor  thee,  Mary  Aumbree." 


"  GKue  *  I  be  a  woman,  as  well  thou  doest  see,  ^cr  foe  win 

get  nought 

Captain,  thou  gettst  noe  redemption  of  mee  of  herwith- 

without  thou  wilt  %ht  with  blowes  2  or  3." 
84         was  not  &c. 


God  send  in  warrs,  such  euent  I  abide,  God  send 

one  like  her 

god  send  such  a  soUder  to  stand  by  my  side  !  ^  flgw  by 

then  safely  preserued  my  peraon  wilbe ; 
88         there  was  neuer  none  like  to  Mary  Aumbree  1 


1  Qxen, — P.    read  ^en. — F.  *  one  of  these  seems  redundant. — P. 

■  giff,  I.e.  if. — P, 


END   OF   THE   FIllST   VOLUME. 
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Zppmhii:. 


THE  BODLEIAN  FRAGMENTS 

OS 

Malone,  941 ;  and  Douce  fragments,  n.  95. 


The  statement  in  the  Introduction  to  Sir  Lamhewell,  p.  142,  line  6, 
that  "  the  print  [of  Sir  LamwelV]^  with  the  exception  of  one  single 
page  preserved  in  the  Douce  collection,  has  perished,"  is  wrong. 
Mr.  Halliwell,  in  a  note  to  me  of  last  June,  said : 

"  Some  years  ago,  I  had  another  unique  fragment  of  *  Syr 
Lamwell,'  differing  from  that  in  the  Douce  collection.  Thinking 
it  better  for  both  to  be  preserved  together,  I  gave  my  fragment  to 
the  Bodleian  Library.  Both  these  frti.gments  might  be  worth 
printing  in  your  Appendices,  if  you  print  any.  At  any  rate,  I 
thought  it  no  harm  to  name  it  to  you." 

This  fragment  of  nine  leaves — eight  of  which  only  belong  to  Sir 
Lamwell — ^is  now  reprinted  here,  with  some  of  the  lost  part  filled 
up  in  italics,  by  guess  ^  and  by  comparison  with  the  text  of  the  Folio 
and  the  Douce  leaf.  The  Halliwell  fragment  corresponds,  with 
omissions  and  additions,  to  the  first  420  lines  pf  our  Folio  text, 
pp.  144-57.  The  Douce  frt^^ent  of  one  leaf  corresponds — also 
with  omissions  and  additions — to  lines  344-95  of  our  text,  pp. 
155-7.  The  Douce  and  Halliwell  (or  Malone)  texts  are  of  the 
same  typo— both  containing  the  same  omissions  from,  and  additions 

■  Mr.  SkeAt  has  kindly  helped  me. — ^F. 
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to  the  Folio  text;  but  the  Donee  and  Halliwell  versions  are  of 
different  editions — ^the  Halliwell  one  being  the  more  carefnlly 
printed,  and  seemingly  the  earlier.  It  contains  one  line  that  the 
Donee  leaves  out,  and  does  not  print  Aah  for  AlaSj  lyese  for  lyfe^ 
exe  for  eycy  ^fec,  as  the  Douce  does,  lines  12,  13.  Altogether  this 
matter  forms  an  interesting  little  bit  of  bibliographical  cram,  which 
justifies  the  reproduction  of  the  fragments  here. — ^F. 


f   THE  TREATY. 


[iMfl.] 


I  sing  of  kinl .     .    .    . 

WhohMBrW]  .    .    . 

And  in  his  time  a]    .     . 

He  sqfoumed  mm].    . 

To  him  there  ca]  .     .     . 

As  he  had  many  a  w]   . 

Of  his  Round  To]    .    . 

Had  much  mirf]  .    .    • 

From  every  land  o/"] 

They  came  to  hi\]    .     . 

Both  yonge  knights  and] 

AUholdhachd]    .    .     . 
'^For  he  was  of  gre\   .    . 

Andfeastes  were  in  hx] . 

And  he  gave  gifts']    .    . 

To  knights  that  weren] . 
And  ioitJi  him  there] 

Who  had  been  there  m] 
A  yonge  knight]  . 
Sir  LamtoeU]  .     . 
And  he]     .     .     . 
And  spared  not]  . 
His  good  so  largely] 
Much  more  he  gaue  th] 
Soe  outrageous]    . 
That  he  became]  . 
And  when  he  sa]  . 
Then  he  began]    . 
^  And  said  Alack  w] 
That  no  good] .    . 


ges  by  the  dayea  of  Arthur   P*"*  i*-3 

ayne  in  great  honoore 

great  whyle 

ery  carlyle  * 

m  many  an  heyre 

yde  where 

ble  the  knyghtes  all 

he  in  bowre  and  in  hall  ® 

the  worlde  so  wyde 

n  on  eueiy  syde 

squyers  eke 

era  came  hym  to  soke  ^^ 

t  noblenea 

8  courte  alwayes 

and  treasure 

of  honoure  *  ^* 

was  a  bachelere 

any  ayere 

of  moche  myght 

forsothe  he  hyght  ^ 

gaue  gyftes  myghtely 

but  gaue  full  largely 

he  it  spente 

an  he  had  rente  >< 

ly  he  it  sette 

fer  in  dette 

we  well  that  all  was  gone 

to  make  his  mone  ^ 

o  is  that  man 

hathe  ne  no  good  can 


»->  Not  in  the  Folio.— F.  different  in  the  Folio,  which  adds 

'  The  two  following  lines  are      two  after  them. — F. 
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Whm  he  is  far  inasf],    .  raunge  lande 

And  no  good  A]     .    .    .    .  athe  J  vndcrstande  ^ 

*  Men  wyll  me  holde  for  a  T[iZe  wrecche;  n«^  2.] 

Where  I  become,  certeys  I ,  ne  recche. 

He  lepte  ypon  a  fayre  cour8[dr 

Without  chylde  or  yet  8quy[tfr  «« 

And  rode  so  forthe  in  great  [hagU 

For  to  dryue  awaye  sore  lo[ 

His  waye  he  taketh  toward  [the  west 

Bytwene  a  water  and  a  folrest  *o 

The  Sonne  was  at  the  Qujjiltide 

He  lyghted  there  downe  «n[d  thought  to  abide 
*For  he  was  hote  in  the  we[<A«r/ayre, 

He  toke  his  mantell  and  [lapped  hym  ihere^  ^ 

And  lay^e  hym  downe  tha[^  knight  free 

Ynder  the  shadowe  of  a  tr[e« 
'  Alas  he  sayd  no  good  I  ha[v5 

I  wote  not  whether  to  go  [or  lave  ** 

And  all  the  knyghtes  that  [J  knew 

Of  the  rounde  table  that  b[e  true 

Echeone  to  haue  me  was  [jglad 

Nowe  wyll  they  be  on  me  [sad  53 

Weleawaye  than  is  my  [case 

With  sore  wepynge  his  h[eart  did  pose 

With  sorrowe  and  care  th[(»  he  had  thore  ' 

Tyll  on  slepynge  that  he  [JeU  sore  m 

All  for-sobbed  and  for-w[oi7i. 

[P  8  Unes  cut  off:  lines  61-66  of  the  Folio,  p.  146  above."} 
^Mantles  they  A]  .     .     .    .  ad  of  reed  veluet  Ci**'  26.] 

Fringed  tvith  go]     .    .     .  Ide  full  well  set  <^ 

And  they  were  tyred  a]     .  boue  ouer  all 
On  their  heads  xoith']     .     .  a  Joly  cumall  ^ 
Their  faces  as  iohUI     .    .  e  as  snowe  or  downe 
Of  lovesome  co"]  ,    .    ,    .  loure  and  eyen  bro wne         ^2 

^  Such  had  h] e  neuer  before  se 

He  thought  thei]  .    .     .    .  n  aungelles  of  heuen  hye* 
And  one  of  theni  had  a  ^o]lde  basyne 
And  the  other  a  to],    .     .  well  of  alysene  7<^ 

LamweUj  they  mghe]    .     .  de  hym  bothe  twayne 

He  rose,  a] nd  wente  them  agayne 

Welcon\€j  said  he,]  .    •    .  damoyselles  so  free 

•  For  the   next  two  lines  the  *  Line  67  of  Folio. — F. 

Folio  has  twenty,  1.  31-60. — F.  *  curuall,  orig, — F. 

"  Not  in  the  FoUo.— F.  •-•  Not  in  the  Folio.— P. 
•^  Not  in  the  Folic— F. 

MM  2 
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^  Sir  JSniffht,  they],    .    .    .  answered  well  be  je  ^ 

Our  lady  tiuxU  5] .    .     .    .  Tjglit  as  the  floure 
Thee  greetes  Sir  X]   •    .     .  amwell  as  paramoure 
And  pray 9  you]    ....  to  come  and  speke  with  her 
If  it  should  he  yowr  w]    .    .  yll  nowe  syr  ^ 

LamweU  answered  ihem]    •  bothe  there 
I  am  mod  fain  w]    •    •    •  ith  you  to  fare 

■  Yowr  midress,  briny  ye  me]  her  two 
And  from  her  will]  ...  I  neuer  go 
He  washed  hisfac]   .    .    .  e  and  handes  also 
And  with  these  may],    •    .  dens  than  djde  he  go         ^ 
[8  lines  cut  off:  lines  101-8;^.  147-8,  above\ 

kynge  Alyxander  the  conqueroure  P*^  *•! 

Ne  Salamon  in  his  moost  honoure  ^^ 

Ne  yet  Charlemayne  the  ryche  kynge    • 

Had  they  neuer  suche  a  thynge 

He  founde  in  that  pauylyon 

The  kynges  doughter  of  Mylyon  ^^ 

That  is  an  yle  in  fayry 

In  oxyan  full  nere  therby 

There  laye  a  bed  of  moche  pryce 

Couered  ouer  in  goodly  wyse  ^^ 

Theron  sate  a  mayden  biyght 

Almost  naked  vp  ryght 

All  her  clothes  besyde  her  laye 

Full  sengle  she  sate  I  saye  i^' 

In  a  mantell  of  whyte  armyne 

Couered  ouer  with  golde  full  fyne 

The  mantell  downe  for  hete  she  dyde 

Kyght  vnder  the  gyrdell  stede  ^^* 

There  was  she  as  whyte  as  lylly  in  maye 

Or  snowe  that  fallethe  in  wynter  daye 

Blossome  on  brere  ne  floure 

Was  nothynge  to  her  coloure  i^ 

The  reed  rose  that  was  so  newe 

To  her  reednesse  was  it  no  hewe 

[8  lines  cut  off:  lines  131-8  of  the  FoKo], 

Lamwell  she  sayd  my  harte  swete  H^  ^1 

For  thy  loue  my  harte  I  lete  i*^ 

There  is  no  kynge  ne  emperoure 
That  and  I  loued  hym  paramoure 
As  moche  as  I  do  nowe  the 

>  Folio  has  three  lines  for  this        '  Folio  has  ten  lines   for  two 
one. — ^F,  here. — ^F. 
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But  they  wolde  be  ryght  glad  of  me  18« 

^  Lamwell  behelde  that  lady  biyght 

Her  loue  hym  lauysshed  anone  lyght^ 

He  sate  hym  downe  the  lady  besyde 

Damoysell  he  sayd  tyde  what  betyde  i^ 

Euermore  bothelowde  and  styll 

Commamide  me  lyght  at  yoor  wyll 
'  Syr  knyght  she  sayd  curtoyse  and  hende 

I  knowe  thy  state  bothe  fyrst  and  ende  ^^ 

Wylte  thou  trystly  to  me  take 

And  all  other  for  me  forsake 

I  shall  mayntayne  thyne  honoure 

With  golde  and  syluer  and  lyche  treasoure  ^^ 

On  euery  man  spende  greatly 

And  ryche  gyftes  largely 

The  more  thou  spende  the  meiyer  thou  syt 

I  shall  the  fynde  ynoughe  of  it  i^ 

'  His  loue  brente  lyke  the  fyre 

For  than  she  had  all  his  desyre  ' 

Of  her  profer  he  was  full  blythe 
[P8  Unea  cut  off:  lines  lQl-4:  of  the  Folio,  with  164-8,  p.  149,  altered 

for  the  next  2  of  this  text,"] 

Also  they  wasshed  and  downe  sette  H^  ^0 

And  at  soupere  togethere  they  ete  i<^3 

Mete  and  drynke  they  had  plente 

Of  euery  thynge  that  was  daynte 

After  soupere  whan  daye  was  gone 

To  bedde  they  wente  bothe  anone  i<m 

^All  that  nyght  they  laye  in  fere 

And  dyd  that  theyr  wylles  were 

For  playe  they  sleped  lytell  that  nyght 

Till  it  began  to  be  daye  lyght  170 

Lamwell  she  sayd  ryse  and  go  nowe 

Golde  and  syluer  take  ynoughe  with  you 
*  Largely  to  spende  on  euery  man 

For  ye  shall  haue  ynoughe  than  ^7^ 

And  when  ye  wyll  gentyll  knyght 

To  speke  with  me  by  daye  or  nyght 

Vnto  some  secrete  place  ye  go 

And  thynke  on  me  so  and  so  ^^^ 

'-«  Not  in  the  FoUc— F.  Folio  has  eight,  L  173-80,  p.  150. 

•  Folio  inserts  four  lines  here,    — ^F. 

1.  149-62. — F.  *  For  the   next  two  lines  the 

•^  Not  in  the  Folio.— F.  Folio    has    three,  1.  188-90,  and 

*  For  the  next  two    lines  the    transposes  four,  L  191-94. — F. 
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And  I  fiball  anone  with  you  be 

No  man  saae  you  shall  ee  me 
'  Of  one  thynge  syr  I  the  defendaunte 

Of  me  syr  to  make  thyne  auannte  i^ 

For  yf  tiiou  do  beware  befome 

For  euer  thou  hast  my  lone  forlome  ^ 

The  maydens  brought  hym  his  hois  anone 

He  taketh  his  leue  and  forthe  is  gone  i^ 

^  Of  treasure  he  hathe  great  plente 

And  so  rode  he  thrughe  the  cyte 

Whan  that  he  came  there  he  shulde  bene 

A  meryer  man  had  they  not  sene  ^^ 

'  Hym  selfe  he  rode  full  rychely 

And  his  squyers  full  stoutely  * 

Lam  well  maketh  the  noble  feestes  CImC  ^O 

Lamwell  fyndo  mynstreUes  that  gestee  i^ 

*  Lamwell  byethe  the  great  stedes 

Lamwell  gyueth  the  ryche  wedes 

Lamwell  geuethe  plentye  of  mete  and  drynke 

Lamwell  helpe  there  as  he  nede  ooude  thynke  *        ^^ 

Lamwell  rewarde  relygyoua 

Lamwell  helped  euery  pore  hous 

For  were  he  knyght  squyre  or  swayne 

"With  his  goodes  he  helped  them  ^^ 

Of  his  largenes  euery  man  wote 

But  no  man  knewe  howe  he  it  goto 

And  whan  hym  lyked  pryuely  and  styll 

His  lady  was  redy  at  his  wyll  •  ^^ 

WeU  happy  were  nowe  that  man 

That  in  these  dayes  had  suche  one 
^  But  on  a  tyme  syr  Gawayne 

That  curtoys  knyght  and  syr  Ewayne  210 

Syr  Lamwell  with  them  also 

And  other  knyghtes  twenty  and  mo 

Wente  to  playe  them  on  the  grene 

Vnder  the  towre  there  as  was  the  quene  >i^ 

These  knyghtes  on  theyr  game  played  tho 

And  sythe  to  daunsynge  gan  they  go 

Syr  Lamwell  was  before  set 

For  his  large  spence  they  loued  hym  bet  ^^ 

The  quene  in  her  towre  behelde  this  all 

She  sayde  yonder  is  large  LamweU 

«->  Lines  191-94  of  the  Folic— F.  "  Not  in  the  Folia— F. 

«  The  Folio  inserts  lines  203-4  *-<  Not  in  the  Folio.— F. 

here.— F.  »  Part  U.  in  the  Folia— F. 
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Of  all  the  knjghtes  that  ben  there 
Is  none  so  fayie  a  bachelere  922 

And  hathe  neyther  lemman  ne  wyfe 
I  wolde  he  loued  me  as  his  lyfe 
Betyde  me  well  betyde  me  yll  [loaf  5.] 

I  shall  she  sayd  go  wete  his  wyll  226 

She  toke  with  her  a  company 
Of  damoyselles  that  were  ryght  praty 
And  gothe  her  downe  anone  ryghtes 
For  to  daunce  with  the  knyghtes  230 

The  quene  went  to  the  fyrst  ende 
Bytwene  Gawen  and  Lamwell  the  hende 
And  all  her  maydens  so  forthe  ryghtes 
One  and  one  bytwene  two  knyhhtes  itie]  234 

Whan  all  the  daunsynge  dyde  aslake 
The  quene  Lamwell  to  comisayle  gan  take 
Shortely  she  sayd  thou  gentyll  knyght 
I  have  loued  and  dothe  with  all  my  myght  238 

And  as  moche  desyre  I  the 
As  Arthoure  the  kynge  so  £re 
Good  happe  is  nowe  to  the  tane 
p     To  loue  me  and  none  other  woman  242 

Madame  he  sayd  nay  certays 
I  wyll  not  be  traytoure  neuer  my  dayes 
I  owe  the  kynge  feate  and  homage 
Shall  I  neuer  do  hym  that  domage  246 

Fye  on  the  thou  false  cowarde 
Dastarde  harlot  that  thou  arte 
That  thou  lyuest  it  is  pyte 

That  louest  no  woman  nor  woman  the  250 

^  Me  thynke  harlot  thou  shuldest  be  fayne 
And  answere  me  with  ye  agayne 
Syth  I  the  loue  ywys 

Before  all  that  in  the  courte  is  254 

But  as  thou  arte  so  thou  doost 
No  woman  on  the  wyll  make  boost ' 
The  knyght  was  sore  agreued  tho  [lo**  W'-J 

And  answered  her  and  sayd  ryght  so^  2M 

Madame  he  sayde  thou  sayst  thy  wyll 
I  can  loue  bothe  lowde  and  styll 
And  am  loued  with  my  lemman 
That  fayrer  hathe  no  gentylman  262 

Nor  none  so  fajrre  this  saye  I 

>-'  Not  in  tho  Folio.— F. 

*  The  signature  at  tho  foot  of  the  page  is  "  Syr  Lam.  . .  .  38." — G.P. 
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Neyther  mayden  nor  yet  lady 

That  the  symplest  mayde  with  her  I  wane 

Ouer  the  madame  myght  be  a  quene  ^^ 

Then  was  she  ashamed  and  full  wrothe 

She  cleped  her  maydens  and  forthe  gothe 

To  chaumbre  she  went  all  heuy 

For  tene  and  angre  she  wolde  dye  ^® 

Kynge  Arthure  came  from  hmitynge 

Glad  and  mery  for  all  thynge 

To  the  quenes  chaumbre  gone  is  he 

And  she  fell  downe  Tpon  her  kne  ^^ 

Sone  lorde  gan  she  ciye 

Helpe  me  lorde  or  I  dye 

And  without  ye  Juge  lyght 

I  shall  dye  this  enders  nyght  ^^ 

I  spake  with  Lamwell  on  my  game 

And  he  besought  me  of  shame 

As  a  full  Tylayne  traytoure 

He  wolde  haue  done  me  dyshonoure  ^' 

^  And  of  a  lemman  praysement  he  made 

That  the  symplest  mayde  she  had 

Myght  be  a  quene  ouer  me 

And  all  lorde  in  dyspyte  of  the  ^^e 

The  kynge  therwith  waxed  wrothe 

And  for  angre  he  swore  his  othe 

That  Lamwell  shulde  abyde  the  lawe  P^*'  ^^O 

To  be  hanged  and  drawe  ^^ 

He  conmiaunded  foure  knyghtes 

To  fetche  the  traytoure  forthe  ryghtes 

The  foure  knyghtes  seketh  hym  anone 

But  to  his  chambre  was  lie  gone  3M 

Alas  he  sayd  my  lyfe  is  lome 

Hereof  she  warned  me  befome 

Of  all  thynges  that  I  dyde  yse 

Of  her  shulde  I  neuer  make  rouse  ^^ 

He  cleped  and  called  and  her  besought 

But  all  that  auayled  hym  nought 

He  wepte  and  sorowed  and  he  dyde  crye 

And  on  his  knees  he  prayed  her  of  marcy  ^^ 

'  He  bete  lus  body  and  Ms  heed  eke 

And  cursed  his  mouthe  of  her  dyde  speke  ' 

O  my  lady  o  gentyll  creature 

How  shall  my  wretched  body  endure  ^^ 

*  Folio  inserts  here,  lines  287-8,        *"*  Not  in  the  Folio.    See  line 
p.  163.— F.  808,  p.  154.— F. 
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My  worldes  blysse  I  haue  forlorne 
And  falsely  ynto  my  lady  forsworne 
For  sorowe  and  care  he  made  that  stounde 
He  fell  on  sowne-Tpon  the  grounde  ^^^ 

So  longe  he  laye  that  the  knyghtes  came 
And  in  his  chambre  they  toke  hym  than  sia 

And  as  a  thefe  they  ledde  hym  th[e» 
l?Slme8cut  off:  Imes  dl&-24  m  the  FoUo,  p.  154.] 

Lamwell  answered  with  mylde  mode  [leaf  66.] 

And  tolde  hym  the  sothe  euery  worde 

That  it  was  none  otherwyse  than  so 

That  wolde  he  make  good  tho  ^^ 

What  all  the  courte  wolde  to  hym  loke 

Twelue  knyghtes  were  put  to  a  boke 

The  sothe  to  saye  in  that  case 

All  tc^ther  as  it  was  ^^ 

These  twelue  knyghtes  as  I  wene 

knewe  the  rule  of  the  queue 

All  thoughe  the  kynge  was  bolde  and  stoute 

She  was  wycked  out  and  oute  ^^ 

And  she  had  suche  a  comforte 

To  haue  lemmans  vnder  her  lorde 
*  Wherby  they  coude  all  tell 

It  was  longe  of  her  and  not  of  Lamwell  ^  ^^ 

Here  of  they  quyte  a  trewe  man 

And  aythe  they  spake  forthe  on 

That  yf  he  myght  his  lemman  brynge 

Of  whome  he  made  his  auauntynge  ^^ 

And  yf  he  myght  proue  in  place 
'  That  her  maydens  fayrer  was 

And  also  bryghter  and  shene 

And  of  more  beaute  than  the  queue  ^^ 

[8  Une8  cut  off:  I  4r-\\  of  the  Douce  fragmgntj  I  347-54  of  the 
Folio,  which  aiso  has  8  lines,  L  355-62^  for  the  next  4  here  and  in 
the  Douce  version,^ 

Alas  he  sayd  I  shall  dye  P***  ^-1 

My  lefe  I  shall  se  neuer  [with  eye 

Ete  nor  drynke  wolde  he  [neuer 

But  wepynge  and  in  w[o  was  euer  *w 

So  is  he  with  sorowe  [nome 

He  wolde  his  endynge  [day  were  come 

That  he  myght  £rom  his  [life  go 

'-*  Not  in  the  Folio.    See  lines        '  The  Bonce   fingment  begins 
338-9.— F.  here.— F. 
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Eclie  man  for  hjm  wt^sfid  wo  3^ 

For  a  larger  spender  ih[m  he 
Came  neuer  in  that  d[ountree 
Therto  was  he  fyers  [and  bolde 

None  better  in  tiie  kylnges  housholde  >^ 

The  daye  was  [come  of  his  appearing 
They  brought  th[tf  hiyghi  before  the  kyng 
His  borowes  that  h[y«  euertyee  woe 
To  apere  before  the  ^^^[ngesface  ^^ 

The  kynge  lete  it  be  r^hermd  there 
Bothe  the  plajnte  and  [his  answere 
He  bad  hym  bxynge  hi[s  Lemon  m  sight 
And  he  answered  tha[^  he  ne  myght  ^^ 

^  The  wordes  that  I  &s{}fed  eche  one 
Wete  ye  well  I  lyed  [of  none 
If  I  so  myght  be  take[ii  thereby 
In  that  quarell  wold  [lik/e^  >»> 

For  this  I  saye  to  you  [alone 

[8  Unes  cut  off:  I.  d&>42  of  the  Douce  fragment :  I  880-^2  of  the 

Folio,] 

Or  yet  to  come  with']    ...  in  her  boure         P**  7*-l 


But  if  it  were  for  her 
^I  would  desgre  no  mo 


pleasoure 
re  of  ryght 


But  once  of  her  to  hau]    .     .  e  a  syght  ^' 

Forsooth,  for  no]     ....  more  wold  I  care 

But  toth] e  deihe  wolde  I  fare  ' 

Nat  to  diqdease  her  m]     .    .  kerly 
^Yet  would  I  ge  saw  her]  .    .  or  that  I  dye 


But  it  is  not  at  my  wit 
It  is  as  she  wyU  this  w' 


.    .  lyng« 

,    .  orthythynge* 

Bryng  her  forth  thehg]    .    ,  nge  sayse 

That  thou  now  so  fast  d]  ,    . .  othe  prayse  ^^ 

To  prow  the  soth  that  thou  sa]  yst  of 

Forsoth  my  lord  that  can  I]  nought 

The  kyng  sayed  vnto]  .    .     .  hym  thore 


Forsoth  thy  disworsh]  . 
What  may  we  all  kno] 
But  that  thou  liest  lou] 
The  barons  all  had  com] 
That  they  should  g%]     . 


.  yp  is  the  more  *o* 

.  we  here  by 

.  de  on  hye 

.  maundement^ 

.  ue  iugement '  *» 


»-»  Not  in  the  Foho.— F.  *  The   Bouoe     fragment     ends 

*■*  Not  in  the  Folio.    See  lines  here. — F. 

384-6,  p.  1 66.— F.  »  The  Folio  inserts  here,  1. 397-8, 

«-»  Not  in  the  Folio.     See  lines  p.  167.— F. 
886-7,  p.  166.- F. 
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• 

Then  bespoke  the  Erie  of  C]  omewayle 

Who  VHts  one  ofiheco']    .    .  unsay  le 

And  eayd  we  know  the  km]  .  ge  our  lorde 

His  own  mouth  U  dot]  .    .    .  h  recorde  ^^^ 

l?8Une8cut  of:  L  403-410  of  the  FoHo.] 
Therfor©  syrs  by  our  rede  [!«'  8.] 

We  wyll  the  kynge  suclie  [wen/  lede 
That  he  shall  commaund  [him  to  goe 
And  voyde  hys  courte  for  [eoermoe  434 

Whyle  they  stode  thus  s^\king 
They  sawe  two  ladyes  co[m«  ryding 
'  That  was  bryght  as  blos8[om  on  hryer 
On  whyte  palfrays  with  [rich  attire  *28 

Fayrer  creatures  with  they[r  hew 
Ne  better  attyred  they  neu[er  knew 
All  them  iuged  on  them  t[o  he  set 
Ouer  the  queue  as  Lamw[e£  had  het  ^  ^^ 

Than  sayd  Gawayne  that  [jgentle  knight 
Lamwell  drede  the  for  no  [wight 
Here  comethe  thy  lemman  [yond  maist  thou  see 
^Truely  the  fayrest  creature  [of  hlee  *^ 

That  euer  man  sawe  befor  [with  eg 
Lo  where  she  rydethe  Tpon  [a  palfrey 
More  fiiyrer  they  be  certay[n  hagfer 
Than  euer  the  praysement  \thm  modest  cr  *  **® 

Lamwell  behelde  them  ho[th  with  thought 
And  sayde  of  them  two  ne  [know  I  nought 
'  They  are  nothynge  so  fayre  [as  my  lemman 
Of  theyr  seruauntes  maye  [they  he  than  ^^ 

But  wete  ye  well  and  we  [ferre  sought 
Myne  owne  lemman  is  it  [nought  parde 
To  her  I  trespaced  so  great[/i6 

I  wote  I  shall  her  neuer  se  •  **^ 

The  maydens  that  came  so  [riding 
Wentte  to  the  castell  to  the  k[fti^ 
Whan  they  came  syr  Lamw[e/Z  nigh 
Obeysaunce  to  hym  they  m.[ade  humbly  ^^^ 

No  tarrying  loith  th]  .  em  that  they  made         Heaf  86.] 
But  lo  the  King  ho]    .  the  they  rade 
To  him  they  cai]   .    .  ne  and  saluted  hym  there 
Let  dresse  the  toaUs]  .  of  a  chaumbre  fayre,  ^^ 

*"*  Four  different  lines  in  the  •-•  For  these  six  lines  the  Folio 

Folio,  1.  417-20,  p.  167. — ^F.  has  line  427,  p.  158,  and  has  eleven 

'-'  The  Folio  giyes  line  424  for  lines  following  which  differ  from 

these  five. — ¥,  the  next  fourteen  here. — F. 
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Owr  Lady  of  price]   .    , 

Of  al  the  world  ih]    .    . 

With  clothes  of  gol]  .     . 

Strew  it  with  carpef]  .    . 

Soon  %oiU  ye  know]     .    . 

Her  fairness  all  ye]   ,    . 

'  lite  J^ng  comma]      •    • 

The  fairest  ehandter] .    . 

The  ladyes  are  gone  to]  . 

The  King  then  hade  his] 

Have  done  ^g%]    .    .    . 

The  Barons  a]  .    •    .    • 

We  have  beholden]     .    . 

And  ye  have  letted  us]    . 

But  to  it  Lord  now  wiU] . 

We  wiU have  don],    .     . 

A  new  speech  they]    .    . 

Some  said  weU  a 

Some  to  death  th' 

For  to  please  the  k] 

And  other  some  wold] 

Whilst  ^  stood  thus] 

Other  two  mayd] 

Much  fairer  tha] 

Upon  two  good] 

Their  saddles  an] 

They  were  cloth' 

That  every  man 


is  here  eomynge 
.  e  fayrest  th  jnge 
de  hange  it  eke 
tes  vnder  her  fete 
what  wyH  she  done 
shall  wete  sone 
nded  for  her  sake 
e  to  them  take 
bowre  on  hye 
baronye 

ue  your  iugement 
nswered  yerament 
these  maydens  so  bryght 
by  this  lyght 
we  gone 
e  sone  anone 
began  tho 

nd  some  sayd  not  so 
ey  wolde  hym  deme 
ynge  and  quene 
e  make  hym  chere 
pledynge  in  fere 
ens  came  rydynge  tho 
n  the  other  two 
]y  mules  of  spayne 
d  brydels  were  campayne 
ed  in  ryche  atyre 
had  great  desyre  ^ 


4S0 


4M 


468 


47S 


47< 


480 


484 


>  Cp.  line  339,  p.  158  of  the 
Folio  text— F. 

«  Line  460,  p.  168  of  the  Folio 
text—F. 

This  fragment,  that  follows  the 
foregoing,  does  not  belong  to  Sir 
LamiweU; 

[7(?)  lines  cut  off.] 

.  .  .  ought  DflafsJ 

•  orth  brough 
• 

.  kynge than 
.  man 

•  e  mete  and  dryn 
after  thynke 
d  myght 
s  lyght 

he 


ht 

n  lene 

[{?)\2  lines  cut  off.] 

ow  [leafM.] 

that  he  hy 
as    «  «  one 

ger  was  he  o 
ntes  he  gaue 
as  sparcle 
e  myght  no  ma 
his  caple  was  sle 
an  that  he  thns  lo 
Erie  out  of  the  bat 
Vpon  an  hyghe  mount 
his  Erie  there  ehau 
d  set  hym  on  a  full 
an  went    .    .    . 

[End  of  Fragments.] 
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MB.   HALLIWELL'S  MS.   NOTES  TO  THE   MALONB   COPY. 

'  A  portion  of  the  romance  of  Sir  Launftl.     IJmqne. 

'The  only  fragment  of  this  remarkably  cnrions  poem  hitherto 
known  consistB  of  a  portion  of  a  single  leaf,  particularly  described 
at  the  end  of  the  folio  Catalogue  of  the  Doiuse  collection  in  the 
Bodleian. 

'The  story  is  with  LamweU  and  the  Queen  of  T'^ing  Arthur. 
Sir  Gbwayne  is  also  introduced. 

*  Presented  to  the  Bodleian  libraiy  by  J.  0.  Halliwell,  March  16, 
1864.' 

Malone,  941. 


DOUCE    FRAGMENTS, 

C0BBE8P0NDINa   (bUT  WITH  OMISSIONS  AND  ADDITIONS)  TO 
LINES  344-395  OF  THE  PEBGT  FOLIO,  VOL.  I,  P.  155-7. 

That  her  maidens  fiiirer  was 
And  also  brighter^  shene 
And  of  more  beautye  then  the  quene, 
And  also  of  countenaiince  and  of  hewe 
They  would  quite  hym  as  trewe 
yf  he  myght  not  stande  there  til, 
He  should  abyde  the  kynges  wyl, 
This  Terdit  was  geuen  before  the  king 
The  day  was  set  her  in  to  bryng 
Suerties  her  founde  to  come  agayne 
Syr  Gawayne,  and  syr  Ewayne, 

■Aals*  (he  sayed)  I  shal  dye,  i* 

My  lyese  '  I  shal  neuer  see  with  eze  ' 
Eate  nor  drinke  would  he  neuer. 
But  in  wepyng  and  wo  was  euer,' 
So  is  he  with  sorow  nome  i* 

>  Bright  ft,   Folio,    line  345  ;     362  of  the  Folio,  p.  155-6,  aboTe. 
brighter  and,  HaUtweU.'-'F.  — F. 

*-'  These  differ  from  Hnes  855-        '  So  in  original. — G.  Parker. 
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He  woulde  his  endyng  day  were  come, 

[That  he  might  from  his  life  goe^] 

Eche  man  for  hym  was  ful  wo 

For  a  large  spender  then  he  ** 

Came  neuer  in  that  countree 

Therto  was  he  fiers  and  bolde 

Neuer  a  better  in  the  kynges  housholde. 

The  day  was  come  of  his  appearing^  ^ 

They  brought  the  knyght  before  the  kyng, 

Hys  borowes  that  hys  suertyes  was. 

To  appere  before  the  kynges  face  * 

The  l^rng  let  it  be  rehersed  there  ^ 

Both  the  plenty  and  his  answere. 

He  bad  hym  biyng  hys  Lemon  in  mght. 

And  he  answeret^  that  he  ne  myght 

B.  iii. 
•The  wordesthatlsayedecheone  [bi»ck of  toaf.]  » 

Wete  ye  wel  I  lyed  of  none 

Yf  I  so  myght  be  taken  thereby, 

In  that  quarel  would  I  dye 

For  thys  I  say  to  you  a  lone  '  ^ 

A  Fairer  then  she  was  nener  [mc]  none 

But  of  beautye  and  of  shape 

I  am  to  symple  to  touche  her  lape 
^  There  was  neuer  man  yet  I  wate  ^^ 

Emperour  kyng^  or  high  estate 

Where  euer  they  dwel  far  or  nere 

For  her  fairenes  myght  be  her  pere^ 

Nor  yet  come  withui  her  boure,  ** 

But  if  it  were  for  her  pleasure 
^  I  would  desyre  no  more  of  right 

But  once  of  her  to  haue  a  sight 

Truly  my  lorde  for  no  more  would  I  care  ^ 

Forthwith  then  to  death  would  I  fare^ 

Not  to  displease  her  sikerly 

Yet  would  I  ye  saw  her  or  I  dye, 
^  But  it  is  not  al  my  willing  ^' 

It  is  as  she  wyll  that  worthie  thing/ 

Bryng  her  forth  the  kyng  sayes. 

That  thou  now  so  &st  doest  praise. 

To  proue  the  soth  that  thou  sayest  of, 

>  Line  866,  p.  166,  above.— F.  *-*  Not  in  the  Folio.— F. 

«  They  brought  him  forth,  tlas !  "^  Not  in  the  Folio.— F. 

line  374,  p.  156,  above.— F.  ^  Not  in  the  Folio.— F. 
«■•  Not  in  the  Folio.— F. 
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Forsoth  my  lord  that  can  I  not. 
The  kyng  sajed  Tnto  him  thore^ 
Forsoth  thy  diswoiship  hys  the  more. 
What  may  we  know  al  hereby 
But  that  thoa  liest  loude  and  hye. 
The  barons  all  had  commaundement. 
of 


60 


[End  ofFroffment.'} 
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